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PART I. 

CONTINUATION OF LEl* ENDARY GREECE. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

CLOSING EVENTS OF LEGENDARY GREECE.— PERIOD 
OF INTERMEDIATE DARKNESS, BEFORE THE DAWN 
OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 

Sk(TK)N 1. Jlr/LTltN O b' THIS TIeRAKIJSIDS INTO PeLOI’ONNESUS. 

In one of the preceding chapters, we have traced the des- 
cending series of the two most distinguished Exile and 
mythical families in Peloponnesus — the Perseids j^^con- 
and the Pelopids. AVe have followed the former the Hora- 
down to Herakles and liis son Hyllus, and the kloids - 
latter down to Orest tV son of Agamemnon, who is left in 
possession of that ascend eney in the peninsula which had 
procured lor his lather the chief command in the Troian 
war. The Herakleids or sons of Herakles, on the other 
hand, are expelled fugitives, dependent upon foreign aid or 
protection: Hyllus had perished in single combat with 
EchemusofTegea, (connected with thePelopids by marriage 
with Timandra sister of Xlytaemnestra, *) and a solemn 
compact had been made, as the preliminary condition of 
this duel, that no similar attempt at. an invasion of the 
peninsula should be undertaken by hi6 family for the space 
of 100 years. At the end of the stipulated period the 
attempt was renewed, and with complete success; but its 

1 Hesiod, Eoiai, Fragm. 69. p. 43, ed, Diintzer. 
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success was owing not so much to the valour of the inva- 
ders as to a powerful body of new allies. The Herakleids 
re-appear as leaders and companions of the Dorians, — a 
Tiwir re- northerly section of the Greek name, who now 
ippeLranoe first come into importance, — poor indeed in my- 
■ thical renown, since they are never noticed in 
along 7 with the Iliad, and only once casually mentioned in 
tha Do- the Odyssey, as a fraction among the many- 
tongued inhabitants of KrSte — but destined to 
form one of the grand and predominant elements throughout 
all the career of historical Hellas. 

The son of Hyllus — Kleodeeus — as well as his grandsofl 
Aristomachus, were now dead, and the lineage ofH&rakl&g 
was represented by the three sons of the latter — TSmenus, 
Kresphont£s, and Aristodemus. Under their conduct the 
Dorians penetrated into the peninsula. The mythical 
Mythical account traced back this intimate union between 
account of the Herakleids and the Dorians to a prior war, 
ance, as in which Herakles himself had rendered inesti- 
weii as of mable aid to the Dorian king ^Egimius, when 
tribes of the latter was hard pressed in a contest with the 
Dorians. Lapith*. HGrakles defeated the Lapithee, and 
slew their king Kor6nus; in return for which A3gimius 
assigned to his deliverer one-third part of his whole terri- 
tory, and adopted Hyllus as his son. Herakles desired that 
the territory thus made over might be held in reserve until 
a time should come when his descendants might stand in 
need of it; and that time did come, after the death of Hyllus 
(see Chap. V.). Some of the Herakleids then found shelter 
at Trikorythus in Attica, but the remainder, turning their 
steps towards JSgimius, solicited from him the allotment 
of land which had oeen promised to their valiant progenitor. 
JEgimius received them according to his engagement and 
assigned to them the stipulated third portion of his terri- 
tory. 1 From this moment the Herakleids and Dorians be- 

1 Diodftr. It. 87—60; ApollodOr. preserved, under the title AIy(|uoc; 
it 7, 7; Ephorua ap. Bteph. Bya. the authorship being sometimes 
At>|Ufo, Tragm. 10, ad. Marx. ascribed to Hesiod, sometimes to 

The Dorio Institutions are called Kerkopa (Athens*. xl. p.608). The 
fcy Bindar xsOpol Alp|ilou Au>pixol few fragments whloh remain do 
(Pylh. 1 1 M). , not enable us to make ont the 

'There existed an ancient epic scheme of It, inaamuch as they 
poett f now loet, bnt cited on some embraoe different mythieal in- 
few QQoaalonB by authors etill oidenta lying very wide of each 
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came intimately united together into one social communion. 
Pamphylus and Dymas, sons of jEgimius, accompanied 
Temenus and his two brothers in their invasion of Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Such is the mythical incident which professes to explain 
the origin of those three tribes into which all the Dorian 
communities were usually divided — the Hylleis, the Pam- 
phyli, and the Dymanes — the first of the three including 
certain particular families, such’ as that of the kings of 
Sparta, who bore the special name of Hcrakleids. HylluB, 
Pamphylus, and Dymas are the eponymous heroes of the 
three Dorian tribes. 

Temenus and his two brothers resolved to attack 
Peloponnesus, not by a land-march along the Isthmus, such 
as that in which Hyllus had been previously slain, but by 
sea across the narrow inlet between the promon- T6menU8 
tories of Ehium and Antirrhium with which the Kresphon- 
Gulf of Corinth commences. According to one 
story indeed — w T hich however does not seem to mu* invade 
have been know’ll to Herodotus — they are said *g a °J 011 ’ 
to have selected this line of march by the express Joro** the 
direction of the Delphian god, who vouchsafed 
to expound to them an oracle which had been onn 
delivered to Hyllus in the ordinary equivocal phraseology. 
Both the Ozolian Lokrians, and the -Etolians, inhabitants 
of the northern coast of the Gulf of Corinth, were favour- 
able to the enterprise, and the former granted to them a 
•port for building their ships, from which memorable circum- 
stance the port ever afterwards bore the name of Nau- 

S aktus. Aristodemus w^as here struck w r ith lightning and 
ied, leaving twin sons, Eurvsthenes and Proxies; but his 
remaining brothers continued to press the expedition with 
alacrity. 

At this juncture, an Akarnanian prophet named Kar- 
nus, presented himself in the camp 1 under the inspiration 

other,— 16, the Argonauts, Pdleus p. 263) appear to me to go beyond 
and Thetis, Ac. But the name the very scanty evidence which 
which it bears seems to imply that we possess in their determination 
the war of ASgimios against the of this lost poem ; compare Markt- 
Dapithe, and the aid given to him soheffel, Prefat. Hesiod. Fragm. 
by Htraklts, was one of its chief cap. 5. p. 169. 
topics. Both 0. Muller (History 1 Respecting this prophet, eom- 
of the Dorians, vol. i. b. 1. c. 8) pare CB no mans ap. Eusebinm, 
and Weloker (Der Episohe Oyklus, Preparat. Evangel, v. p. All. Ac- 

*2 
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of Apollo, and uttered various predictions: he was however 
Th« ro- 80 muc ^ suspected of treacherous collusion with 
phet SSr- the Peloponnesians, that Hippotes, great grand- 
Hi* #1 *t? b7 80n °fHerakles through Phylas and Antiochus, 
Vpo •"* slew him. His death drew upon the army the 
wrath of Apollo, who destroyed their vessels and 
punished them with famine. Temonus in his distress, again 
applying to the Delphian god for succour and counsel, was 
made acquainted with the cause of so much suffering, and 
was directed to banish Hippotes for ten years, to offer 
expiatory sacrifice for the death of Karnus, and to seek as 
the guide of the army a man with three eyes. 1 On coming 
back to Naupaktus, he met the* JEtolian Oxylus son of 
Andraemon returning to his country, after a temporary 
. exile in Elis incurred for homicide: Oxylus had lost one eye, 
but as he was seated on a horse, tin* man and the horse 
together made up the three eyes required, and he watf> 
adopted as the guide prescribed by the oracle. 2 Conducted 
by him, they refitted their ships, landed outlie opposite coast 
Oxylus of Achaia, and marched to attack Tisamenus son of 

chosen as Orestes, then the great potentate of the peninsula, 
guide. a decisive battle was fought, in which the latter 
was vanquished and slain, and in which Pamphylus and 
Dymas also perished. This battle made the Dorians so 
completely masters of the Peloponnesus, that they proceeded 
to distribute the territory among themselves. The fertile 
land of Elis had been by previous stipulation reserved for 
Oxylus, as a recompense for his services as conductor: and 
it was agreed that the three Herakleids — Temenus, Kres- 


oording to that statement, both 
Kleodeeus (here called Aridrrua ), 
eon of Hyllus, and Aristomachus 
eon of Kloodseus, had made se- 
parate and successive attempts at 
the head of the Herakleids to pene- 
trate into Peloponndsus through 
the Isthmus: both had failed and 
perished, having misunderstood 
fbe admonition of the Delphian 
Oracle. GSnomaus could have 
loaovrn nothing of the pledge given 
by Hyllus, as the condition of the 
aiagle eombat between Hyllus and 
Schemas (according to Herodotus), 


that the Herakleids should make 
no fresh trial for 100 years ; if it 
had been understood that they bad 
given and then violated such a 
pledge, such violation would pro- 
bably have been adduced to ac- 
count for their failure. 

1 Apolleddr. ii. 8, 3 ; Pausan. iii. 
13 , 3 . 

4 ApollodOr. ii. 8, 8. Acoording 
to the account of Pausanlae, the 
beast upon which Oxylus rode was 
a mule and had lost one eye (Pans. 

v. 8, R). 
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phontSs, and the infant sons of AristodemuB — Division «f 
should draw lots for Argos, Sparta, and MessenS. the lands 
Argos fell to Temenus, Sparta to the sons of £j e ug° pon * 
Aristodemus, and Messfoie to Kresphontes; the among the 
latter having secured for himself this prize, the m J ftders * 
most fertile territory of the three, by the fraud of putting 
into the vessel out of which the lots were drawn, a lump 
of clay instead of a stone, whereby the lots of his brothers 
were drawn out while his own remained inside. Solemn 
sacrifices were offered by each upon this partition; but as 
Jthey proceeded to the ceremony, a miraculous sign was 
seen upon the altar of each of the brothers — a toad corres- 
ponding to Argos, a serpent to Sparta, and a fox to Messene. 
The prophets, on being consulted, delivered the import of 
these mysterious indications: the toad, as an animal slow 
and stationary, was an evidence that the possessor of Argos 
would not succeed in enterprises beyond the limits of nis 
own city : the serpent denoted the aggressive and formidable 
future reserved to Sparta; the lox prognosticated a career 
of wile and deceit to the !MesM>iiiaii. 

Such is the lu-ief account given by Apollodorus of the 
.Return of the Id erakleids, at which point we Expiana- 
pass, as if touched by the wand of a magician, ^ r yj^ ue 
from mythical to historical Greece. The story legendary 
■ bears on the face of it the stamp, not of history, eventB - 
but of legend - abridged from one or more of the genealo- 
gical poets, i and presenting such an account as they thought 
satisfactory, of the first formation of the great Dorian 
establishments in Peloponnesus, as w r ell as of the semi- 
dStolian Elis. Its incidents are so conceived as to have 
an explanatory bearing on Dorian institutions — upon the 
triple division of tribes, characteristic of the Dorians — upon 
the origin of the great festival of the Karneia at Sparta 
and g&her Dorian cities, alleged to be celebrated in ex- 
piation of the murder of Karnus — upon the different temper 
and character of the Dorian states among themselves — 

J Herodotus observes, in re- any of the poeto,— Aaxt8atp.6viot 
ferenoe to the Lacedaemonian ac- -yap, 6 (x o XoyAo vtsc o&isvt 
oount of their first two kings in trot^-cx;, XsYouaiv cti-tiv ’Apio- 
Peloponn&sus (Eurysthenfis and t687]|ao/ . . . ftactXtdovta bfaypl'i 
ProklAs, the twin sons of Aristo- a<piae te xa&rrjv ttjv ^tbp7jv rjjv 
dftmus), that the Lacedamonians rxtiatai, AXV eft touc ’Aptovo9^|MU 
gave a etory not in harmony with nartac (Herodot, vi. SS). 
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> upon the early alliance of the Dorians with Elis, which 
contributed to give ascendency and vogue to the Olympic 
games — upon the reverential dependence of Dorians to- 
wards theDelphian oracle — afid lastly upon the etymology 
of the Ame Naupaktus. If we possessed the narrative more 
in detail, we should probably lind many more examples of 
colouring of the legendary past suitable to the circum- 
stances of the historical present. 

Above all, this legend makes out in favour of the 
Dorians and their kings a mythical title to their Pelo- 
ponnesian establishments; Argos, Sparta, and MeBsene are 
presented as rightfully belonging, and restored by -just 
retribution, to the children of Herakles. It was to them 
that Zeus had specially given the territory of Sparta; the 
Dorians came in as their subjects and auxiliaries. 1 Plato 
Mythical gives a very different version of the legend, but 

Dorians 'to* we ^ 111( ^ that * le tou tunis the story in such a* 
r»*iopuuii6- manner as to embody a claim of right on the 
8Ua - part of the conquerors. According to him, the 

Achaeans who returned from the capture of Troy, found 
among their fellow -citizens at home — the race which had 
grown up during their absence — an aversion to re-admit 
them: after a fruitless endeavour to make good their rights, 
they were at Iasi, expelled, but not without much contest 
and bloodshed. A leader named Dorieus collected all these 
exiles into one body, and from him they received the name 
of Dorians instead of Achaeans; then marching hack under 
the conduct of the Herakloids into Peloponnesus they re- 
puto covered by force the possessions from which 
•'different they had been shut out, and constituted the 
title for 11 three Dorian establishments under the separate 
the same Herakleid brothers, at Argos, Sparta, and 
purpose. Messene. These three fraternal dynasties were 

‘ Tyrtrous, Fragm.— of H&raklftB, jointly with those of 

Autoc 7 drp Kpovliov, xaXXi<m<pivot> iEgimius, at Sparta, Argos and 
icdois "Hpac, Tylus (l’yth. v. 93). 

Zt’lK'HpaxXtlfiai; tt, / 5s Ssotoxe Isokratfis (Or. vi. ArcMdamut, p. 
iroXiv* 120) makes out a good title by a 

Oleiv ipL«, itpoXiitovTic ’Epivsov different line of mythical reasoning. 

There seem to have been also* 
** EApsiav IlsXotcoc vij&ov stories, containing mythiaal rea- 

sons why the Herakleids did not 
In a similar manner Pindar says acquire possession of Arcadia 
that Apollo had planted the sons (Polyfen. i. 7). 
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founded upon a scheme of intimate union and sworn alii* 
ance one with the other, for the purpose of resisting any 
attack which might be made upon them from Asia,* either 
by the remaining Trojans o* by their allies. Such is the 
story as Plato believed it; materially different in tjie inci- 
dents related, yet analogous in mythical feeling, and 
embodying alike the idea of a rightful reconquest. More- 
over the two accounts agree in representing both the entire 
conquest and the triple division of Dorian Peloponnesus 
as begun and completed in one and the same enterprise, — 
^30 as to constitute one single event, which Plato would 
probably have called the Return of the Achseans, but which 
was commonly known as the Return of the Herakleids. 
Though this is both inadmissible and inconsistent with 
other statements which approach close to the historical 
times, yet it bears every mark of being the primitive view 
originally presented by the genealogical poets. The broad 
way in which the incidents are grouped together, was at 
once easy for the imagination to follow and impressive to 
the feelings. 

The existence of one legendary account must never be 
understood aB excluding the probability of other accounts, 
current at the same time, but inconsistent with it; and 
many such there were as to the first establishment of the 
Peloponnesian Dorians. In the narrative which I have 

g iven from Apollodorus, conceived apparently under the in- 
uence of Dorian feeling, Tisamenus is stated to have been 
slain in the invasion. But according to another narrative, 
which seems to have found favour with the Qther 
historical Achseans on the north coast of Pelo- pe ndi re- 
ponnesus, Tisamenus, though expelled by the 
invaders from his kingdom of Sparta or Argos, Aehaant 
was not slain: he was allowed to retire under Qt 

agreement, together with a certain portion of 
his subjects, and he directed his steps towards the coast of 
Peloponnesus south of the Corinthian Ghilf, then occupied 
by tne Ionians. As there were relations, not only of 
friendship, but of kindred origin, between Ionians and 
Achs&ans (the eponymous heroes Ion and Achasus pass for 
brothers, both sons of Xuthus), Tisamenus solicited from 
the Ionians admission for himself and his fellow-fugitives 


1 Plato, Lftgg. tii. 8—7. pp. 682 888. 
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into their territory. The leading JLonians declining this 
request, under the apprehension that Tisamenus might be 
chosen as sovereign over the whole, the latter accomplished 
his object by force. After a vehement struggle, the Ionians 
wore vanquished and put to flight, and Tisamenus thus 
acquired possession of He Like, as well as of the northern 
coast of the peninsula, westward from Sikyon: which coast 
continued to he occupied by the Aclueans, and received 
its name from them, throughout all the historical times. 
The Ionians retired to Attica, many of them taking part 
in what is called the Ionic emigration to the coast of Asia 
Minor, which followed shortly after. Pausanins indeed 0 
tells us that Tisamenus, having gained a decisive victory 
over the Ionians, lell in the engagement, 1 and did not' 
himself live to occupy the country of which his troops 
remained: masters. But this story ol'the deal li ol Ti«ameiius 
seems to arise from a desire on the part of Pau.-anias t<f* 
blend together into one narrative t\\o discrepant legends; 
at least the historical A charms in later times continued to 
regard Tisamenus himself as having lived and reigned in 
their territory, and as having left a regal dynasty which 
lasted down to Ogyges, a alter whom it was exchanged for 
a popular government. a 

The conquest of Temenus, the eldest of the three 
Herakleids, originally comprehended only Argos and its 
neighbourhood: it was from thence that Troezcn, Epidaurus, 
JEgina, Sikyon, and Phlius were successively occupied by 
Dorians, the sons and son-in-law of Temenus — Deiphontes, 
Occupation Phalkes, and Keisus — being the leaders under 
of Argos, whom this was accomplished. 1 At Sparta the 
MesB6nia nd success of the Dorians was furthered by the 
by the treason of a man named Philononius, who recei- 
Donane. ved as recompense the neighbouring town and 


1 Pauaan. vii. 1—3. 

• Polyb. ii. 46; iv. 1. Strabo, 
Tiii. p. 383—884. Th-s Tisamenus 
derives his name from the memo- 
rable aot of revenge ascribed to 
hie father Orestfts. So in the le- 
gend of the Siege of ThGbcs, Tlier- 
eattder, as one of the Epigoni, 
avenged bis father Polynias; the 
son of TJ»reander was also called 
STtaametme (Herodot. iv. 149). Oom- 
pare O. Milller, Dorians i. p. 69, 


note 9, Eng. Trans. 

* DiodAr. iv. 1. The historian 
Epliorus embodied in his work a 
narrative in considerable detail of 
this, grand event of Grecian le- 
gend,— the Return of the Hera- 
kleids, — with which he professed 
to commence bis consecutive his- 
tory : from what sources he borrow- 
ed we do not know. 

4 Strabo, viii. p. 389. Paug&n. 
ii. 6, 2 ; 12, 1. 
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territory of Amyklre . 1 Messenia is said to have submitted 
without resistance to the dominion of the Herakleid Kres- 
phonles, who established his residence at Stenyklarus: the 
Jpylian Melanthus, then ruleE*of the country and represen- 
tative of the groat mythical lineage of Neleus and Nestor, 
withdrew with his household gods and with a portion of 
his subjects to Attica. 2 * * 

The only Dorian establishment in the peninsula not 
directly connected with the triple partition is Corinth, 
which is said to have been Dorised somewhat later and 
under another leader, though still a Herakleid. Hippot&s 
• — descendant ofHerakles in the fourth generation, hut not 
through II y Hus— had been guilty (a> already mentioned) 
'of the murder of Karims tin* prophet at the camp/ of 
Naupaktus, lor which In* had brrn banished and ]) lirian8 at 
remained in exile for ten year': hi* son deriving Corinth— 
the name of A let «V from tin* lmnr wanderings Alf,t '* 8 * 
endured by the fallnT. At the head of a budv of Dorians, 
A let os attacked Corinth: In* pilcln-d hi* camp on the Solv- 
geian eminence near the rit\. and hnra*sed the inhabitants 
with constant war Ian 1 until he compelled them to surrender. 
Even in the time of the I Ylnpnunesiuii war. the Corinthians 
professed to identify tin* lull on which the cam}) of these 
assailants had been placed. Tin* great mythical dynasty 
of the Ki*yphids wa* exprllert. and Aletes became ruler and 
(Ekist of tin* Dorian city: many of the inhabitants however, 
iEolic or Ionic, departed. 

The settlement of Uxylus and his yEtolians in Elis 
is said by some to have been accomplished with very little 
opposition: the leader professing himself to be descended 
from JEtolus, who had been in a previous age banished 
from Elis into HOtolia, and the two people, Epeians and 
JEtolians, acknowledging a kindred origin one with the 
the other . 4 * * At first indeed, according to Epho- 0xylus 
rus, the Epeians appeared in arms, determined ami ti*e 
to repel the intruders, but at lengt h it was agreed ^ :t E 1 ^ £ n, 
on both sides to abide the issue of a single 


1 Oonftn, Narr. 36 ; Strabo, viii. 

p. 365. 

* Strabo, viii. p. 359; Con&n, 

Nan. SB. 

• Thuoyd. iv. 42. Schol. Pindar. 

Olymp. xiii. 17 ; and Kern. vii. 


155. CouAn. Narrat. 26. Ephor. ap. 
Strab. riii. p. 389. 

Thucydides caUs the ante-Dorian 
inhabitants of Corinth JBolians ; 
Condn calls them Ionians. 

4 Ephorus ap. Strabo, x. p. 403 
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combat,* Degmenus, the champion of the Epeians, confided 
in the long shot of his bow and arrow; but the JEtolian 
Pyraschmds came provided with his sling, — a weapon then 
unknown and reoently invented by the JEtolians, — the range 
of which was yet longer than that of the bow of his enemy : 
he thus killed Degmenus, and secured the victory to Oxylus 
and his followers. According to one statement the Epeians 
were expelled ; according to another they fraternised amic- 
ably with the new-comers. Whatever may be the truth 
as to this matter, it is certain that their name is from this 
moment lost, and that they never reappear among the his- 
torical elements of Greece: 1 * we hear from this time for-* 
ward only of Eleians, said to be of -Etolian descent, a 

One most important privilege was connected with the 
Bights of possession of the Eleian territory by Oxvlus, 
the Eleians coupled with his claim on the gratitude of the 
intend e the Dorian kings. The Eleians acquired the ad* 
Olympic ministration of the temple at Olympia, which 
games. the Achseans are said to have possessed before 
them; and in consideration of this sacred function, which 
subsequently ripened into the celebration of the great 
Olympic games, their territory was solemnly pronounced 
to be inviolable. Such was the statement of Ephorus: 3 * * * * 
we find, in this case as in so many others, that the return 
of the Herakleids is made to supply a legendary basis for. 
the historical state of things in Peloponnesus. 

It w T as the practice of the great Attic tragedians, with 
Fftmii df rare exce P tlons > select the subjects of their 
Tfimenuf composition from the heroic or legendary world. 
*h d K s 68 ' Euripides had composed three dramas, now lost, 
lowest *in on the adventures of Temenus with hiB daughter 
the series Hyrnetho and his son-in-law D6iphont6s — on the 
for 8 the eCtS family misfortunes of Kresphontes and Merop& 
Heroic — and on the successful valour of Archelaus the 

drama. BOn Q £ rp^ menuB { n Macedonia, where he was 

i Strabo, Till, p. 868 ; Pausan. v. to have been able to satisfy him- 

4, 1. One of the six towns in Tri- self either of the affirmative or 

pbylla mentioned by Herodotus negative (Hekatseus, Pr. 348, ed. 

is called 'Eiteiov (Herodot. iy. Didot; Strabo, viii. p. 941). 

149 ). ■ Ephorus ap. Strab. viii. p. 968. 

* Herodot. viii. 78; Pausan. v. 1, The tale of the Inhabitants of 

8. Hekatsens affirmed that the Pisa, the territory more immadiate- 

Bpeians were completely alien to ly bordering upon Olympia, was 
the Eleians ; Strabo does not seem very different from this. 
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alleged to have first begun the dynasty of the Temenid 
kings. Of these subjects the first and second were emi- 
nently tragical, and the third, relating to Archelaus, ap- 
pears to have been undertaken by Euripides in compliment 
to his contemporary sovereign and patron, Archelaus king 
of Macedonia: we are even told that those exploits which 
the usual version of the legend ascribed to Temenus, were 
reported in the drama of Euripides to have been performed 
by Archelaus his son. 1 * Of all the heroes, touched upon 
by the three Attic tragedians, these Dorian Herakleids 
stand lowest in the descending genealogical series — one 
mark amongst others that we are approaching the ground 
of genuine history. 

Though the name Achteans, as denoting a people, is 
henceforward confined to the North-Peloponnesian terri- 
tory specially called Achaia, and to the inhabitants of 
Achaea Phthiotis, north of Mount. (Eta — and though the 
great Peloponnesian states always seem to have prided 
themselves on the title of Dorians — yet we find the kings 
of Sparta, even in the historical age, taking pains to ap- 
propriate to themselves the mythical glories of theAchaeans, 
and to set themselves forth as the representatives of Aga- 
memnon and Orestes. The Spartun king Kleo- Pretenoe 
menes even went so far as to disavow formally 0 f the 
any Dorian parentage; for when the priestess historical 
at Athens refused to permit him to sacrifice in king^to 
the temple of Athene, on the plea that it was per- Achaean 
eraptorfly closed to all Dorians, he replied — U I or 8 n * 
am no Dorian, hut an Achaean.” 2 Not only did the Spartan 
envoy, before Gel6n of Syracuse, connect the indefeasible 
title of his country to the supreme command of the Grecian 
military force, with the ancient name and lofty prerogatives 
of Agamemn6n 3 — but in farther pursuance of the same feel- 
ing, the Spartans are said to have carried to Sparta both 
the bones of Orestes from Tegea, and those of Tisamenus 

1 Agatharchides ap. Photinm, Tragodien, pp. 697, 708, 838. 

Beet. 250, p. 1332. O 06 ’ EypntlSoo The Prologue of the Archelaus 
natYlfopu), ’ApgtXitp TccpirtOei- seems to have gone through the 
aoxoc Trjfiivoo Kpdgsic. whole series of the Herakleidan 

Compare the Fragments of the lineage, from ASgyptus and Da- 
T 7 )p.tvl 8 ai, 'ApjrsXaoc, and Kpse- naus downwards. 
f 6 «Ti)c, In Dindorf s edition of * Herodot. ▼. 72. 

XuripidOs, with the illustrative > Herodot. vlL 160. 

remarks of Welcker, Griechische 
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from Helikd,* at the injunction of the Delphian oracle. 
There is also a story that Oxylus in Elis was directed by 
the same oracle to invite into his country an Achasan, as 
(Ekiet, conjointly with himself; and that he called in 
Agorius, the great-grandson of Orestes, from Helike, with 
a small number of Aehseans who joined him. 2 The 
Dorians themselves, being singularly poor in native legends, 
endeavoured, not unnaturally, to decorate themselves with 
those legendary ornaments which the Achaeans possessed in 
abundance. 

As a consequence of the Dorian establishments in 
Emigra- Peloponnesus, several migrations of thepre-exist- 

from ing inhabitants are represented as hiking place. 
wIsub coh- 1* The Epeians of Elis are either expelled, or 
sequent merged in the new-comers under Oxylus, and 

Dorian oo- l° se their separate name. 2. The Pylians, to- 
cupation— gether with the great heroic family of Neleus 
Pyiui’n** and his soil Nest or, Who preside over them, give 
Aciiwans, place to the Dorian establishment of Messenia, 
ionians. ail( l retire to Athens, where their leader Me- 
lanthus becomes king: a large portion of them take part 
in the subsequent Ionic emigration. 3. A portion of the 
Achaeans, under Pentliilus, and other descendants of Orestes, 
leave Peloponnesus, and form what is called the -dSolic 
Emigration, to Lesbos, the Troad, and the Gulf of Adra- 
myttium: the name .Kalians, unknown to Homer and seem- 
ingly never applied to any separate tribe at all, being in- 
troduced to designate a large section of the Hellenic name, 
partly in Greece Proper and partly in Asia. 4. Another 
portion of Achaeans expel the Ionians from Acliaia properly 
so called, in the north of Peloponnesus; the Ionians re- 
. tiring to Attica. 

The Homeric poems describe Achaeans, Pylians, and 
Ionians in Lpeians, in Peloponnesus, but take no notipe of 
the north ionians in the northern district of Acliaia: on 
nl bus — not" ^ ie col drary, the Catalogue in the Iliad dis- 
rao. pmsed tinctly included this territory under the domin- 
by Homer. j 011;S of Agamemnon. Though the Catalogue of 
Homer is not to be regarded as an historical document, 
lit to be called as evidence for the actual state of Pelo- 
ponnesus at any prior time, it certainly seems a better 


1 Harodot. i. 08 ; Pausau. rii. 1, 8. 


1 Paunau. ▼. 4, 9. 
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authority than the statements advanced by Herodotus and 
others respecting the occupation of northern Peloponnesus 
by the Ionians, and their expulsion from it by Tisamenus. 
In so far as the Catalogue i^to be trusted, it negatives the 
idea of Ionians at Helike, and countenances what seems 
in itself a more natural supposition — that the histo- 
rical Achseans in the north part of Peloponnesus are a 
small undisturbed remnant, of the powerful Achaean po- 
pulation once distributed throughout the peninsula, until 
it w T as broken up and partially expelled by the Dori- 
ans. 

The Homeric legends, unquestionably the oldest which 
w r e possess, are adapted to a population of Achoeans, Dana- 
ans, and Argcians, seemingly without any special and recog- 
nised names, either aggregate or divisional, other than 
the name of each separate tribe or kingdom. The Post- 
Homeric legends are adapted to a population classified 
quite differently — Ilellens, distributed into Dorians, Ionians, 
and ASolians. If we knew more of the time and circum- 
stances in which these different legends grew up, we should 
probably be able to explain their discrepancy; but in our 
present ignorance we can only note the fact. 

Whatever difficult y modern criticism may find in regard 
to the event called “The Return of the Hera- Dato ag 
kleids,” no doubt is expressed about it even B igned by 
by the best historians of antiquity. Thucydides jF 0 h t{JJ dld ® 1 
accepts it as a single and literal event, having return of 
its assignable date, and carrying at one blow the 
acquisition of Peloponnesus. The date of it he ra 61 "* 
fixeB as eighty years after the capture of Troy. Whether 
he was the original determiner of this epoch, or copied it 
from some previous author, we do not know. It must have 
been fixed according to some computation of generations, 
for there were no other means accessible — probably by 
means of the lineage of the Herakleids, which, as belonging 
to the kings of Sparta, constituted the most public and 
conspicuous thread of connexion between the Grecian real 
and mythical world, and measured the interval between the 
Siege of Troy itself and the first recorded Olympiad. H$- 
rakles himself represents the generation before the siege, 
and his son Tlepolemus fights in the besieging army. If 
we suppose the first generation after Herakles to com- 
mence with the beginning of the siege, the fourth generation 
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after him will coincide with the ninetieth year after 
the same epoch; and therefore, deducting ten years for the. 
duration of the struggle, ft will coincide with the eigh- 
tieth year after the capture of the city; 1 thirty years being 
reokoned for a generation, llie date assigned by Thucy-' 
didee will thus agree with the distance in which Temenus, 
Kresphontes, and Aristodemus stand removed from He- 
rakl&s. The interval of eighty years, between the capture 
of Troy and the Return of the Herakleids, appears to have 
been admitted by Apollodorus and Eratosthenes, and some 
other professed chronologists of antiquity: but there were 
different reckonings which also found more or less of sup- 
port. 

Section II. — Migration op Thessalians and Boeotians, 

In the same passage in which Thucydides speaks of 
the Return of the Herakleids, he also marks out the date * 
of another event a little antecedent, which is alleged to 
have powerfully affected the condition of Northern Greece. * 
' “Sixty years after the capture of Troy (he tells us) the 
Boeotians were driven by the Thessalians from Arne, and 
migrated into the land then called Kadmeis, but now 
Baeotia, wherein there had previously dwelt a section of 
their race, who had contributed the contingent to the 
Trojan war” 

The expulsion here mentioned, of the Boeotians from 
Thessalians Arne “by the Thessalians,” has been construed, 
Thes 6 r6tu probability, to allude to the immigration 

into 8 Thai- of the Thessalians, properly so called, from the 
•aly. Thespr6tid in Epirus into Thessaly. That the 

Thessalians had migrated into Thessaly from tneThespr6tid 
territory, is stated by Herodotus, 2 though he says nothing 
about time or circumstances. Antiphus and JPheidippus 
appear in the Homeric Catalogue as commander of the 
Grecian contingent from the islands of Kos and Karpathus, 
on the south-east coast of Asia Minor: they are sons of 
Thessalus, who is himself the son of Heraklds. A legend 
rap, that these two chiefs, in the dispersion which ensued 
after the victory, had been driven by storms into the Ionian 
Gulf, and cast upon the coast of Epirus, where they landed 

« The date of Thuoydidti la o&lcultted, fieri ’IXiou (1. 18). 

• Herod. Til. 176, 
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and settled at Ephyrd in the Thespr6tid. 1 It was Thessalus, 
grandson of Pheidippus, Who was reported to have con- 
ducted the Thesprotians across the passes of Pindus into 
Thessaly, to have conquered the fertile central plain of that 
country, and to have imposed upon it his own name instead 
of its previous denomination -dflolis. a 

Whatever we may think of this legend as it stands, 
the state of Thessaly during the historical ages 
renders it highly probable that the Thessalians, 
properly so called, were a body of immigrant 
conquerors. They appear always as a rude, 
warlike, violent, and uncivilised race, distinct from their 
neighbours the Achoeans, the Magnetes, and the Perrhse- 
bians, and holding all the three in tributary dependence. 
These three tribes stand to them in a relation analogous 
to that of the Lacedemonian Pcriceki towards Sparta, while 
the Penestoe, who cultivated their lands, are almost an exact 
parallel of the Helots. Moreover, the low level of taste 
and intelligence among the Thessalians, as well as certain 
points of their costume, assimilates them more to Macedo- 
nians or Epirots than to Hellens. 3 Their position in Thes- 
saly is in many respects analogous to that of the Spartan 
Dorians in Peloponnesus, and there seems good reason for 
concluding that the former, as well as the latter, were 
originally victorious invaders, though we cannot pretend 
to determine the time at which the invasion took place. 
The great family of the Aleuads, 4 and probably other 
Thessalian families besides, were descendants of H§rakles, 
like the kings of Sparta. 

There are no similar historical grounds, in the case of 
the alleged migration of the Boeotians from Thessaly to 
BoBotia, to justify a belief in the main fact of the legend, 
nor were tne different legendary stories in harmony one 


1 Bee the epigram ascribed to 
Arietotle (Antholog. Qreec. t. i. p. 
181, ed. Reiske; Velleius Patercul. 
i. 1). 

The 8cholia on Lycophrfin (912) 
giro a story somewhat different 
EphyrA is given as the old legendary 
name of the city of Xrannon in 
Thessaly (Xineas, ap. Bohol. Pin- 
dar. Pyth. z. 85), which creates the 
confusion with the Thesprotian 
EphyrA* 


• Herodot. vii. 170; Velleius Pa- 
tercul. i. 9—8 ; Oharax, ap. Stephan. 
Bye. v. &opiov; Polyana. viii. 44. 

There were . several different 
statements, however, about the 
parentage of Thessalns as well as 
about the name of the eonntry 
(Strabo, ix. p. 448; Stephan. By*, 
v. Alpovla). 

• See X. O. M tiller, History of 
the Dorians, Introduction, sect. A 

• Pindar, Pyth. x. 2» 
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Baotiant— °th©r. Whjile the Homeric epic recog- 

thairmigra- niseB the Boeotians in Bc&otia, but not in Thes- 
Thftasai™ saty Thucydides records a statement which he 
into had found of their migration from the latter into- 

Boaotia. the former. But in order to escape the necessity of 
flatly contradicting Homer, he inserts the parenthesis that 
there had been previously an outlying fraction of Boeotians 
in Beotia at t lie time of the Trojan war, 1 from whom the 
troops who served with Agamemnon were drawn. Never- 
theless, the discrepancy with the Iliad, though less stri- 
kingly obvious, is not removed, inasmuch as the Catalogue 
is unusually copious in enumerating the contingents from 
Thessaly, without once mentioning Boeotians. Homer dis- 
tinguishesOroliomenus froniBceotia, and he does not specially 
notice Thebes in the Catalogue: in other respects his enu- 
meration of the towns coincides pretty w r ell wuth the ground 
historically known afterwards under the name of Boeotia. ’ 
Pausanias gives us a short sketch of the events which 
he supposes to have intervened in this section of Greece 
between the Siege of Troy and the Return of the Jlera- 
kleids. Peneleos, the leader of the Boeotians at the siege, 
having been slain by Eurypylus the son of Telephus, Tisa- 
menus, son of Themmder and grandson ofPolynikes, acted 
as their commander both during the remainder of the siege 
and after their return. Autos ion. liis son and successor, 
became subject to the wrath of the avenging Erinnyes of 
Laius and (Edipus: the oracle directed him to expatriate, 
and he joined the Dorians. In his place Damasichthon, son 
of Opheltas and grandson of Peneleos, became king of the 
Boeotians; he w r as succeeded by Ptolemseus, who was himself 
followed by Xanthus. A w T ar having broken out at 1 hat time 
between the Athenians and Boeotians, Xanthus engaged in 
single combat with Helanthus son of Andropompus, the 
champion of Attica, and perished by the cunning of his 
opponent. After the death of Xanthus, the Boeotians 
passed from kingship to popular government . 2 As Melan- 
thus ivas of the lineage of the Neleids, and had migrated 
from Pylus to Athens in consequence of the successful 
establishment of the Dorians in Messenia, the duel with 
Xanthus must have been of course subsequent to the 
Return of the Hcrakleids. 

1 Tfaucyd, f, 12 . 8i au?u>v xal £")’ d>v rotl ic ’IXwOv icrtpiriuavt . 
icpottpov tv tx ft Taut g * Pausan, ix. 6, & 
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Here then we have a summary of alleged Boeotian his- 
tory between the Siege of Troy and the Return DJ ant 
of the Herakleids, in which no mention is made iegen2S an 
of the immigration of the masrf of Boeotians from jjjjj 
Thessaly, and seemingly no possibility left of “ * 

fitting in so great and capital an incident. The legends 
followed by Pausanias are at variance with those adopted 
by Thucydides, but they harmonise much better with Homer. 

So deservedly high is the authority of Thucydides, that 
the migration here distinctly announced by him is commonly 
set down as an ascertained datum, historically as well as 
chronologically. But on this occasion it can be shown 
that he only followed one amongst a variety of discrepant 
legends, none of which there were any means of verifying. 

Pausanias recognised a migration of the Boeotians from 
Thessaly, in early times anterior to the Trojan war; 1 and 
the account of Ephorus, as given by Strabo, professed to 
record a series of changes in the occupants of the country: 
— first, the non-Hellenic Aones and Temmikes, Leleges and 
Hyantes; next, the Kadmeians, who, after the second siege 
of Thebes by the Epigoni, were expelled by the Thracians 
and Pelasgians, and retired into Thessaly, where they joined 
in communion with the inhabitants of Arne, — the whole 
aggregate being called Boeotians. After the Trojan war, 
ana about the time of the Alolic emigration, these Boeotians 
returned from Thessaly and reconquered Bmotia, driving 
out the Thracians and Pelasgians, — the former retiring to 
Parnassus, the latter to Attica. It was on this occasion 
(he says) that the Minyse of Orchomenus were subdued, and 
forcibly incorporated with the Boeotians. Ephorus seems- 
to have followed in the main the same narrative as Thucy- 
dides, about the movement of the Boeotians out of Thessaly; 
coupling it however with several details current as expla- 
natory of proverbs and customs. 2 

1 Pausan. x. 8, 3. wards : he tells ns that the Bmo- 

*• Ephor. Fragm. SO, ed. Marx.; tlans were expelled from their 
Strabo, ix. p. 401—403. The story oountry, and obliged to retire into 
of the Boeotians at Aral in Po- Bheasaly during the Trojan wax, 
lyjBOxs (i. 18) probably oomee from in conseqnenoe of the abeence of 
Ephorus. so many of their brave warriors 

DiodArue (xtx. 63) gives a sum* at Troy ; they did not And their 
mar? ef the legendary history oF way back into Bosotia until the 
Tbbbes from Deukalion * down- fourth generation. 

vox* IS. 


0 
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The only fact which we make out, independent of these 
JdftRitiM l e g en< ls,. is, that there existed certain homony- 
bitvHB mies and certain affinities of religious worship, 
between parts of^Bmotia and parts of Thessaly, 
M 7 * which’ appear to indicate a kindred race. A town 
named Arne, 1 similar in name to the Thessalian, was enu- 
merated in the Boeotian Catalogue of Homer, and anti- 
quaries identified it sometimes with the historical town 
Chmroneia , 2 sometimes with Akrsephium. Moreover there 
was near the Boeotian Koroneia a river named Kuarius or 
Koralius, .and a venerable temple dedicated to the ltonian 
Athen6, in the sacred ground of which the Pamboeotia, or 
public council of the Boeotian name, was held; there was 
also a temple and a river of similar denomination in Thes- 
saly, near to a town called Iton or J tonus. 3 We may fro.„ 
these circumstances presume a certain ancient kindred 
between the population of these regions, and such a cir- 
cumstance is sufficient to explain the generation of legends 
describing migrations backward and forward, w hether true 
or not in point <?f fact. 

What is most important to remark is, that the stories 
Transition of Thucydides and Ephorus bring us out of the 
cal™ (This 1 " mythical into the historical Boeotia. Orchomenus 
torioal Ba- is BcBotised, and we hear no more of the once- 
otia. powerful Minyse: there are np more Kadmeians 


• Stephan. By*. ▼. "ApvT], makes 
the Thessalian ArnA an dnoixoc of 
the Boeotian. 

# Homer, Iliad, ii. ; Strabo, ix. 
p. 413; Pausan. ix. 40, 3. Rome of 
the families at Cheeroneia, even 
during the time of the Roman do- 
minion in Greece, traced their 
origin to Peripoltas the prophet, 
who was said to have accompanied 
Opheltas in his invading march 
out of Thessaly (Plutarch, Simon, 
e. 1). 

■Btrabo, ix. 411-436; Homer, 
Iliad, ii. 496; Hekataeus, Fr. 388, 

HUdt 

Tfoolfragment from Aik sbub (cited 
fegjRtrabo, tmfc briefly and with a 
m*flUtted text) serves only to 
Identify Bit rivet and the town. 


ItAnus was said to be son of 
AmphiktyAn, and Ba&Atus son of 
ItAnus '(Pausan. ix. 1, 1. 34, 1: 
compare Steph. Byr. v. BouotIoc) 
by Melanippfi. By another legen- 
dary genealogy (probably arising 
after the name JEolic had obtained 
footing as the class-name for a 
large section of Greeks, but as old 
&b the poet AbIus, Olympiad SO) 
the eponymous hero BoeAtus was 
fastened on to the great lineage 
of -®olus, through the paternity 
of the god PoseidAn either with 
MelanippS or with ArnA, daughter 
of .Solus (Asius, Fragm. 8, ed. 
Dilntzer ; Strabo, vi. p. 2G6 ; DiodAr. 
v. 67; Hellanikus ap. Bohol. Iliad, 
ii. 494). Two lost plays of Euri- 
pldAs were founded on the mis- 
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at Thdbes, nor Boeotians in Thessaly. The Mipyee and the 
Kadmeians disappear in the Ionic emigration, which will 
be presently adverted to. Historical Bmotia is now con- 
stituted, apparently in its federative league under the 

? residency of Th4bes, just as we find it in the time of the 
‘ersian and Peloponnesian wars. 

Section III. — Emigrations from G-reece to Asia and thb 
Islands of the .Ege£.n. 

1 . -Eolic. — 2. Ionic. — 3. Doric. . 

To complete the transition of Greece from its mythic# 
to its historical condition, the secession of the Secession 
races belonging to the former must follow upon of 
the introduction of those belonging to the latter, races of 
This is accomplished by means of the -Eolic and Greece. 
Ionic migrations. 

The presiding chiefs of the -Eolic emigration are the 
representatives of the heroic lineage of the Pelopids: thoBe 
of the Ionic emigration belong to the Noleids; and even in 
what is called the Doric emigration to Thera, the (Ekist 
Theras is not a Dorian but a Kadmeian, the legitimate 
descendant of tEdipus and Kadmus. 

The JEolic, Ionic, and Doric colonics were planted 
along the western coast of Asia Minor, from the coast of 
the Propontis southward down to Lykia (I shall in a future 
chapter speak more exactly of their boundaries); the -Eolic 
occupying the northern portion together with the islands 
of Lesbos and Tenedos; the Doric occupying the southern- 
most, together with the neighbouring islands of Rhodes 
and Kos; and the Ionic being planted between them, com- 
prehending Chios, Samos, and the Cyclades islands. 

1. JEolic Emigration. 

The -Eolic emigration was conducted by the Pelopids: 
the original story seems to have been that Ores- ^. ollo 
tea himself was at the head of the first batch of migration 
colonists, and this version of the event is still £ , r ,i h# 
preserved by Pindar and by Hellanikus. 1 But 8 op ** 

^fortunes of Melanippd, and her dorrs edition, and the iaitroetlTt 
twin children by PoseidOn— BaOtns oommentg of Welcker, Gxiaoh. 
and ASolus (Hygin. Fab. 186; see Tragod. vol. 11. p. 8*0—860). 
the Fragment* of MeXaviftnrj £#yv) 1 Pindar, Nem. xi. 43 j HeUwefo. 

ftUXevtefci) Aeapuimc * in Din- 

C 2 
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tta upra current narratives represented the descendants of 
Qrestfr as chiefs of the expeditions to JEolis, — his illegiti- 
mate son Penthilus, by ErigonS daughter of JEgisthus , 1 
together with Echelatus ana Gras, the son and grandson 
of Penthilus — also Kleues and Mal&us, descendants of 
Agamemn6n through another lineage. According to the 
account given by Strabo, Orestes began the emigration, 
but died on his route in Arcadia; his Aon Penthilus, taking 
the guidance of the emigrants, conducted them by the long 
land-journey through Bceotia and Thessaly to Thrace;* 
foom whence Archelaus, son of Penthilus, led them across 
the Hellespont, and settled at Daskylium on the Propontis. 
Gras, son of Archelaus, crossed over to Lesbos and pos- 
sessed himself of the island. Kleues and Malaus, conducting 
another body of Achgeans, were longer on' their journey, 
and lingered a considerable time near Mount Phrikium in 
the territory of Lokris; ultimately however they passed 
over by sea to Asia and took possession of Kyme, south of 
the Gulf of AdramyttiUm, the most considerable of all the 
JEolic cities on the continent . 3 From Lesbos and Kyme, 
the other less considerable JEolic towns, spreading over the 
region of Ida as well as the Troad, and comprehending the 
island of Tenedos, are said to have derived their origin. 

Though there are many differences in the details, the 
accounts agree in representing these JEolic settlements as 
formed by the Acliaeans expatriated from Laconia under 
the guidance of the dispossessed Pelopids . 4 AVe are told 
that in their journey through Boeotia they received con- 
siderable reinforcements, and Strabo adds that the emi- 


Fragm. 114, ed. T)idot. Compare 
Stephan. By z. v. IltpivGoc. 

1 Kineethon ap. P&usan. ii. 18, 6. 
'Penthilids existed in Lesbos du- 
ring the historical times (Aristot. 
Pollt. r. 10, 2). 

- J It has sometimes been supposed 
that the country called Thrace 
the residence of the 
$$1*91*11* near Parnassus ; but the 
of the journey, and the 
irijitWr of years which it took up, 
* specially marked, that I 
. P ham in Its usual and ob- 

ratofe thitrt he intended. 

BellMUkui 


seeniB to have treated of this de- 
lay near Mount Phrikium (see 
Rteph. Bye. v. Qplxiov). In another 
aocount (xiii. p. 621), probably 
copied trow the Xynwan Ephorus, 
Strabo conueots the establishments 
of this colony with the sequel of 
the Trojan war: the Pelasgians, 
the occupants of the territory, who 
had been the allies of Priam, were 
weakened by the defeat wliieh fhoy 
had sustained, and unable to resist i 
the immigrants. . 

4 Velleius Patercul. i. 4; com- 
pare Anfikleidts ap. Athene*, mi. 
o* 3; I’ausatiias, ill. t, 1, 
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grants started from Aulis, the port from whence Aga- 
memn6n departed in the expedition against Troy, i He also 
informs ns that they missed their course and experienced 
many losses from nautical ignorance, but we do not know 
to what particular incidents he alludes.® 

2. Ionic _ Emigration. 

The Ionic emigration is aescrioed &b emanating from 
and directed by the Athenians, and connects itself with the 
previous legendary history of Athens, which must there- 
fore be here briefly recapitulated. 

The great mythical hero Theseus, of whose military 
prowess and errant exploits we have spoken in T . 
a previous ohapter, was still more memorable in ^ration— 
the eyes of the Athenians as an internal political off 

reformer. He was supposed to have performed legendary 
for them the inestimable service of transform- of 

ing Attica out of many states into one. Each nB * 
deme, or at least a great many out of the whole number 
had before his time enjoyed political independence under 
its own magistrates and assemblies, acknowledging only a 
federal union with the rest under the presidency of Athens. 
By a mixture of conciliation and force, Theseus succeeded 
in putting down all these separate governments and bring- 
ing them to unite in one political system centralised at 
Athens. He is said to have established a constitutional 
government, retaining for himself a defined power as king 
or president, and distributing the people into three classes: 
Eupatridse, a sort of sacerdotal noblesse; Geomori and 
Demiurgi, husbandmen and artisans. 3 Having brought 
these important changes into efficient working, lie com- 
memorated them for nis posterity by introducing solemn 
and appropriate festivals. In confirmation of the dominion 
of Athens over the Megarid territory, he is said farther to 
have erected a pillar at the extremity of the latter toward^ 
the Isthmus, marking the boundary between Peloponnesus 
and I6nia. 

But a revolution so extensive was not consummated 
without creating much discontent Menestheus, xhimu 
ike rival of Theseus, — the first specimen, as we “ d m*mi- 
are told, of an artful demagogue, — took advantage 4 ®** - * 

1 9t**bo, U. p. 401. * Plataroh, Thdseas, e. 84,46, >£ 

• SMto. L p. 10. 
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pf this feeling to assail and undermine him. Theseus had 
mitted Attica to accompany and assist his friend Peiri- 
tnofis in his journey down to the under-world, in order to 
carry off the goddess Persephone, — or (as those* who were 
critical in legendary story preferred recounting) in a jour- 
ney to the residence of Aidoneus, king of the Molossians 
in Epirus, to carry off his daughter. In this enterprise 
Peirithous perished, while Theseus was cast into prison, 
from whence he was only liberated by the intercession of 
H£rakles. It was during his temporary absence that the 
Tyndarids Castor and Pollux invaded Attica for the pur- 
pose of recovering their sister Helen, whom Theseus had 
at a former period taken away from Sparta and deposited 
at Aphidme; and the partisans of Menestheus took ad- 
vantage both of the absence of Theseus and of the calamity 
which his licentiousness had brought upon the country, to 
ruin his popularity with the people. • \Vhen he returned 
h§ found them no longer disposed to endure his dominion, 
or to continue to him the honours which their previous 
feelings of gratitude had conferred. Having therefore placed 
his sons under the protection of Elephenor in Euboea, he 
sought an asylum with Lykomedes prince of Scyros, from 
whom however he received nothing but an insidious wel- 
come and a traitorous death. 1 

Menestheus, succeeding to the honours of the expatriated 
hero, commanded the Athenian troops at the siege of Troy. 
But though he survived the capture, he never returned to 
Athens — different stories being related of the place where 
he and his companions settled. During this interval the 
feelings of the Athenians having changed, they restored • lie 
sons of Theseus, who had served at Troy under Blephen6r 
Restoration an d returned unhurt, to the station and func- 
of the sons tions of their father. The Theseids Demo- 
?o th?ir 8US ph°6 n > Oxyntas, Apheidas, and Thymoetes, had 
father’s successively filled this post for the space of 
kingdom, about sixty years, 2 when the Dorian invaders of 
PeloponnesuB (aS has been before related) compelled Me- 
lanihus and the Neleid family to abandon their kingdom of 
Fylue. The refugees found shelter at Athens, where a 
fortunate adventure soon raised Melanthus to the throne. 
A war breaking out between the Athenians and Boeotians 

‘YhUaroh, ThSseus, o. 84—86. 228-2*9, sd. Soaligor; Pmukh. It 

« Bntsbiai, Chronic. Can. p. 18, 7« 
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respecting the boundary tract of UiJnoe, the HoBotian king 
Xanthus challenged Thymoetes to single combat: the latter , 
declining to accept it, Melanthus not only stood forward in 
his place, but practised a cunning stratagem with such suc- 
cess as to kill his adversary. He was forthwith chosen 
king, Thymoetes being constrained to resign. 1 

Melanthus and his son Kodrns reigned for nearly sixty 
years, during which their large bodies of fugi- They ar6 
tives, escaping from the recent invaders through- displaced 
out Greece, were harboured by the Athenians: 
so that Attica became populous enough to ex- Melanthus 
cite the alarm and jealousy of the Peloponnesian ^ n 0 < ^ ra> 
Dorians. A powerful Dorian force, under the 
command of A let os from Corinth and Althoemenes from 
Argos, were accordingly despatched to invade the Athenian 
territory, in which the Delphian oracle promised them suc- 
cess, provided they abstained from injuring the person of 
Kotlrus. Strict orders were given to the Dorian army 
that. Kodru." should he preserved unhurt; but the oracle 
had become known among the Athenians, 2 and the generous 
prince determined to bring death upon himself as a means 
of salvation to his country. Assuming the disguise of a 
peasant, he intentionally provoked a quarrel with some of 
the Dorian troops who slew him without suspecting his 
real character. Xo sooner was ibis event known, than the 
Dorian leaders, despairing of success, abandoned their 
enterprise and evacuated the country. 3 In retiring, how- 

1 Epliorus op. lliirpocr.ition v. anil erroneous, and the story la a 
’ AraToOpia — T/fopo; ij osotspiij, ib; curious specimen of legend growing 
6i& ttjv O-ip Tim opicov ariTTjv out of etymology. 
fevouavT];, ?Tino/£}xo'j.Tu>/'AOr ( v^iu)v 2 The orator Ly]turgns, in hiji 
»tpo<; Bokutvjs oTsp -zy t <- -<I>v Ms) at- eulogium on Kodrus, mentions a 
vu)V£ii>p7c, MiXa/J'.? fj Tii>< ’ A^mw; Delphian citizen named Kleomantls 
PaoiXe'JC Sd/Oov to; iov fiooo- who secretly communicated the 
|i.3)ru>'; drsxrsivev. Compare Strabo, oracle to the Athenians, and was 
ix, p. 393. rewarded by them for doing so 

Ephorus derives the term ’Ara- with etTTjTic *v Ilp’JTavsiip (Lyourg. 
Toopia from the wordB sigiufying cont. Leocrat. c. 20;. * 
a trick with reference to the * Pherekydfis, Fragm. 110, ed. 
boundaries, and assumes the name Didot; Veil. Paterc. i. 2; ConOn, 
of this great Ionio festival to have Nar. 20; Polya*n. i. c. 18. 
been derived from the stratagem Ilellanikus traoed the genealogy 

of Melanthus, described, in Condn of Kodrns, through ten generations, 
(Narrat. SO) and Polytenus (i. 19). up to Deukalidn (Fragment 10, ed. 
The whole derivation is fanciful Didot). 
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cmr, they retained possession of Megara, where they estab- 
'Htodpm nanent settlers, and which became from this mo- 
vm Dorian, — seemingly at first a dependency of Corinth, 
thofagh it afterwards acquired its freedom and became an 
autonomous community. * This memorable act of devoted 
patriotism, analogous to that of the daughters ofErechtheuB 
at Athens, and of Menoekeus at Thebes, entitled Kodrus 
to be ranked among the most splendid characters in Grecian 
legend. 

' Kodrus is numbered as the last king of Athens: his 
Devotion descendants were styled Archons hut they held 
and death that dignity for life — a practice which prevailed 
—no more during a long course of years afterwards. Medon 
kings at and Neileus, his two sons, having quarrelled 
Athens. about the succession, the Delphian oracle decided 

in favour of the former: upon which the latter, affronted at 
the preference, resolved upon seeking a new home. - There 
Quarrel of were this moment many dispossessed sections 
the sons of of Greeks, and an adventitious population ac- 
and^mi- cumulated m Attica, w’ho were anxious for settle- 
gration of ments beyond sea. r lne expeditions which now . 
NeiieuB. 8e t crosB fhe -tEgean, chiefly under the 

conduct of members of the'Kodrid family, composed col- 
lectively the memorable Ionic Emigration, of which the 
Ionians, recently expelled from Peloponnesus, formed a 
part, but, as it would seem, only a small part; for we hear 
of many quite distinct races, some renowned in legend, 
who withdraw irom Greece amidst this assemblage of co- 
lonists. The Kadmeians, the Minyae of Orchomenus, the 
Abantes of Euboea, the I )ryopes ; the Molossi, the Phokians, 
the Boeotians, the Arcadian Pelasgians, and even theDori- 
Ans of Epidaurus — are represented as furnishing each a 
Different proportion of the crews of these emigrant ves- 
raoes who sels.s Nor were the results unworthy of so 
the^emi- 4 niighty a confluence of different races. Not only 
grant! to the C} clades islands in the iEgean, hut the great 
fad*. islands of Samos and Chios near the Asiatic coast, 
aad ten different cities on the coast of Asia Minor, from 


Kodrus, 
aud emi- 
gration of 
NeileuB. 


Different 
races who 
furnished 
the emi- 
grant! to 


1 Strabo, xiv. p. 658. 
• Pauean. Til. a, l. 


means of this emigration, settle- 
ments for so large a number of 


* Hwodot L 1M; Pauaen. t 11.«8, distressed and poor Gxeuks at the 
ff, 4. Jkoheutd* extols hie Athenian expense of Barbarian* (Or. zlt, 
anoettaa lb* haring provided, by Panatbenaic. p. Ml). 
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MilStus on the south to Phoksea m the north, were founded, 
and all adopted the Ionic name. Athens was the metro- 
polis or mother city of all of them* Androklus and Neileus, 
the (Ekists of Ephesus and Miletus, and probably other 
(Ekists also, started from the Prytaneium at Athens, 1 with 
those solemnities, religious and political, which usually 
marked the departui t of a sw arm of Grecian colonists. 

Othfci nnthical fumlieb, besides the heroic lineage of 
NSleus and Nestor, aS lepresented b} the bons of Kodrus, 
took a leading pait m the expedition Herodotus mentions 
Lykian chiefs, descendants from Glaukus son of Hippo- 
lochus, and Pausanias tells us pf Phil6tas descendant of 
Penelco**, who went at the head of a body of Thebans both 
Glaukus and Ptndeos are commemorated m the Iliad 2 
And it is a remaikable fact mentioned bj Pausanias (though 
we do not know on what authority), that the inhabitants 
of Phokeea — which was the northernmost city of I6nia on 
the bordeih of JEolis, and one ot the last founded — con- 
sisting mostlj of Phokian colonists under the conduct of 
the Athenims Philog nfs and Daemon, were not admitted 
into the Pin-Ionic Amphikt\om until they consented to 
choose foi themseh cs ( hieK of tin Xodnd 1 unily.-* Prokl&s, 
the chief who conducted tlu Ionic emigrants iromEpidau- 
rus to Samos, was said to be of the lineage of I6n son of 
Xuthus. 4 

Of the twelve Ionic states constituting the Pan-Ionic 
Amphiktyonj — some ol them among the greatest cities in 
Hellas — I shall sa^ no more at present, as I have to treat 
of them again when I come upon historical ground. 

3. Doric Emigrations. 

The ASolic and Ionic emigrations are thus both pre- 
sented to us as direct consequences of the event Dorlftn 
called the Return of the Herakleids ^nd in like ooioniet in 
manner the formation of the Dorian Hexapolis Aal *- 
in the s6ath-western corner of Asia Minor.. K6s, Knidus, 
Halicarnassus and Rhodes, with its three separate cities, 
as well as the Donan establishments in Krete, Melos, and 
Th&ra, are all traced more or less directly to the same great 
revolution. 

I. 146 , yH 96, Till v Herod ot 1 147, P miu. yH. 1, f. 

Voile* Voten.i.4 Pherekydftt, • Pantan. ril 3, 9, yU. S, 4. 

141, tiiJDidtt* * Ponton ▼**. 4, 8. 
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Thera, more especially, has its root in the legendary 
world. Its (Ekist was Theras, a descendant of the heroic 
lineage of (Edipus and Kadmus ( and maternal uncle of the 
young kings of Sparta, Eurysthcnes and Prokles, during 
whose minority he had exercised the regency. On their 
coming of age his functions were at an end; hut being 
Thfera unable to endure a private station, he deter- 
mined to put himself at tin* head of a body of 
emigrants. Many came forward to join him, and the expe- 
dition was further reinforced by a body of interlopers, 
belonging to the Minyae, of whom the Lacedaemonians were 
anxious to get rid. These, M in va* had arrived in Laconia, not. 
long before, from the island ol’Ijemnos, out ofwlncli they had 
been expelled by the Pelasgian fugitives from Attica. They 
landed without asking permission, took up their abode and 
began to “light their tires” on Mount Tayget.us. When tin* 
Lacedaemonians sent to ask who they were and wherefore 
they had come, the Minyie replied that they were sons of 
the Argonauts who had landed at Lemnos, and that being 
expelled from their own homes, they thought themselves 
entitled to solicit an ut.ylum.in 1 he t errit ory of their fathers : 
they asked, withal, to he admitted to share both the lands 
and the honours of the state. The Lacedaemonians granted 
the request, chietlv on the ground of a common ancestry — 
their own great heroes, the Tymlarids, having been enrolled 
in the crew of the Argo: the Minya? were then introduced 
as citizens into the tribes, received lots of land, and began 
Le end of hiL'miarry with the pre-existing families. It 
the P Minyic was not long, however, before they became inso- 
from Lem- h»ut: they demanded a share in- the kingdom 
? * (which was the venerated privilege of the Hera- 

kleids), and so grossly misconducted themselves in other 
w&ys, that, the Laced aunonians resolved to put them to 
death, and began by casting them into prison. "While the 
Minyae were thus confined, their wives, Spartans by birth 
and many of them daughters of the principal men? solicited 
permission to go in and see them leave being granted, they 
made UBe of the interview to change clothes with their, 
husbands, who thus escaped and lied again to Mount Tay- 
getus. The greater number of them quitted Laconia, and 
marched to Triphylia in the western regions of Pelopon- 
nesus, from whence they expelled the Paroreat® and the 
Kaukones, and founded six towns of their own, of which 
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Lepreum was the chief. A ceitam proportion, however, 
by permission of the Lacedaemonians, joined Theras and 
departed w ith him to the inland of Kallibte. then possessed 
by Phceincian inhabitants who were debtended from the 
kinsmen and companions of Kadjnus, and who had been 
left there by that prinu , when he came foitli m search of 
Eurdpa, eight generations preceding Arming thus among 
men of kmditd lineige with himsili, Thirds met with a 
fraternal reception, and the island dtn\«d from him the 
name, undir which it is historically known, of Thera.* 

Such ib the loundatioii-lt gc nd ot Tlnra, believed both 
by the Lacedaemonian and by tin Tlnneans, Mmyx m 
and interest uh> is it bt mi»s betoi i us, iliaiaitti- inpbyiia 
lstu ill\ as wi 11 is M\idl\, tilt ]>t t soils and leclings of the 
mythical w oild, tin Aigon iuN,w ltli theTy ndandb as their 
(hildrtn In \a pH mn. «is in tin other towns ot Tuphylia, 
♦lie desemt tiom tin Mim.e ot old seems to have been 
belie\cd in tin hivtoiu il turns, and tin mention of the 
rnei Mimtius in those unions b\ lioimr tuidtd to con- 
tain it - Rut pi oph wm not unanimous ab to the legend 
by which tint d» -u lit should he made out; while some 
adopted tin stm \ uni citidtiom Herodotus others lma- 
ginid tint ( liloi is, who li id mine tiom tin Minyeian town 
ot Ouhonu wus is tin* witi ot Aliens toPvlus, had brought 
wuth her i both ot lur countinmn 

Tin si "Mmyde fiomLimnos and Imbrob appe tr again 
as portions ot aiiotlm nanatiM 1 1 sp t i tjng the settlement 
of the colony ot Milos. It his iln ul> been mentioned, 
that when tin Hi 1 akleidb and tin Doi iaiib invaded Laconia, 


1 Herodot. iv 146 — 14 i Yal t 
Maxim i\ c 6 ItlMon vli 4 », 
who however gi\cs tin nurratnu 
differently by mentioning k 'l'\r- 
rhemana fr m Lemnos aiding 
Sparta during the Helot ic war 
another narrative In his colli ctii n 
(vui 71), though imperfectly pre- 
served, seems to appioacb more 
closely to Ht rodotus 
* Homer, Iliad, xi 721 
1 Strabo, vni p 347 M Raoul 
Rochette, who treats the legends 
for the most part tfs if they were 
so muoh authentic history , is much 
displeased with Strabo for ad- 


mitting till* diversity of stories 
(ITihtoiro des Colonn s Grecques, 
t in cli 7, p M)— u Apr6s des de- 
tails hi clairri et si poBitifs, com- 
ment est-il i ossible que ce mdme 
stral f n hi uleversant touts la 
ihroiu logit fasse amver les Mi- 
ny<ns dane. la Tnphylle sous la 
crnluite do Chi _>ns, m6re do 
Nestor ?" 

The story which M Raoul Ro- 
chette thus puts aside is quite 
equal in point of credibility to 
that which be accepts in fact no 
measure of credibility can be ap- 
plied. 
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Philonomus, an Achaean, treacherously betrayed to them 
the country, for which he received as his recompense the 
territory of Amykl©. He is said to have peopled this terri- 
tory by introducing detachments of Minyge from Lemnos 
and Imbros, who in the third generation after the return 
of the Herakleids, became so discontented and mutinous, 
that the Lacedaemonians resolved to send them out of the 
cpuntry as emigrants, under their chiefs Polis and Delphus. 
Migrations Taking the direction of Krete, they stopped in 
of Dorians their way to land a portion of their colonists on 
to Krete. the island of Melos, which remained throughout 
the historical times a faithful and attached colony of Lace- 
daem6n. 1 On arriving in Krete, they are said to have settled 
at the town of Gortyn. We find, moreover, that other 
Dorian establishments, either from Lacedaemon or Argos, 
were formed in Krete, and Lyktos in particular is noticed, 
not only aB a colony of Sparta, hut as distinguished for the 
analogy of its laws and customs. 2 It is even said that Krete, 
immediately after the Trojan war, had been visited by the 
wrath of the gods, and depopulated by famine and pesti- 
lence, and that, in the third generation afterwards, so great 
was the influx of immigrants, that the entire population of 
the island was renewed with the exception of theEteokre- 
tes at Polichnse and Proesus. y 

There were Dorians in Krete in the time of the Odys- • 
sey: Homer mentions different languages and different races 
of men, Eteokretcfc, Ky do lies, Dorians, Achseans, and P«las- 
gians, as all co-existing in the island, which he describes to 
be populous, and to contain ninety cities. A legend given 
by Andron, based seemingly upon the statement of Herodo- 
tus, that Dorus the son of Hellen had settled in Histimotis, 
story of ascribed the first introduction of the three last 
Andron. races to Tektaphus son of D6rus — who had led 
forth from that country a colony of Dorians, Achaans, and 
Pelasgians, and had landed in Krete during the reign of the 

1 Gonftn, Karra t. 3f». Compare Ch. xii.). DiodCrus (v. 80), as well 
Plutarcb, Question. Gtbuc. c. 21, as Herodotus, mentions generally 
where Tyrrhenians from Lemnos large immigrations into ErAte from 
are mentioned, -as in the passage LacednmGn and Argos; but even 
of.Polysenus referred to in a pro* the laborious research of M. Raoul 
ceding note. Boohette (H is to ire dee Colonies 

• Strabo, x. 9 . 481 ; Aristot. Polit. Greogues, t. 111. o. 9 , p. 80— 88) 

it. 10 . fails in collecting any distinct 

* Hero dot. vii. 171 (see above, particulars of them. 
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indigenous king Kres. 1 This story of Andr&n so exactly 
fits on to the Homeric Catalogue of Rretan inhabitants, 
that we may reasonably presume it to have been designedly 
arranged with reference to that Catalogue, so as to afforcL 
some plausible account, consistently with the received 
leg< ndaiy chionolor^, how there came to be Dorians m 
Jviete befoie the lioi'in war — the Donan colonies alter 
the return of the Herakleids being ot umisc long posterior 
in supposed ordtr ot turn To hud a leader sufficiently 
early tor his hypothesis, Audi on wuids to the primitive 
Eponvmus Doius, to whew son 1 1 ktaphus he ascribes the 
introduction ot i mixed colom oi Donans, Achoeans, and 
Pelasgians into Knte Tho* ue the <\act three races 
enumerated in the Od\sse\ md tht king Kres, whom An- 
di6n afin ms to h i\ t ht m thin i ( lguing m the island, repre- 
stnts the Eteokietcs and KmIoiu s m tin list ot Homer 
The story seems to ha\etound fu\oui among n iti\ e Kretan 
historians, as it doubtless sums to ob\iate what would 
otherwise be t contridiction m tht legtndary chronology. 2 

Anothei Don in nnigiation iiom Peloponnesus to 
iviete, which (vtend d also to Iihodrs and Kns AUhtpme 
is faithei said to In \< bet n conducted b\ \lth t p- »»■, f a& 
menes who hud been one ot tin chitis m tin 
expedition against A tt u i in which Kodius pci- 
lshed This pi met a Utiakleul and third in descent from 


1 Stepl Byz Aujptr —lie 
u># isxopei *Av 6 pu) Kpr* ^ ev xt 
rat ) flaat/o r -r Tex-av v *ov 
Atopoj xoj s, 6 pp.ram 7 ex 

xrj„ a 8* — -Ol* x (AS Au)fl 
ov St lo“i*iu>xi 8 , xa/ rjc, 

aspixioQat tic kpr-Tjv p.*xa Au>pieu>v 
x* xal Ay*iuiv xai lit "/ 3710 V, xu v 
ojx axapavxiov ev<; Tup r, ixv lorn 
put Strabo, x p 475— 4"6, from 
which it it plain that the stor\ 
was adduced by AndrOn with a 
•peela! explanatory reference to 
the pMMge in the Odyssey (xt 
1*5). 

The age of AnthrOn, one of the 
authors of Atthides, i« not pre 
cieoiy ascertainable but be oan 
hardly be pat earlier than 800 > c 
■ee the preliminary Dissertation 


of ( Mulltr to the Fragmenta 
Hut n min Orncorum, ed Didot, 
p lxxx 1 an 1 tht Prolusio de 
Atth lum Script mbus, prefixed 
to 1 en? a edition of the Fragments 
of PI anoddmua and DOmOn, p 
XXMll 1 lpt lbl2 
* See Diodftr iv BO r 80 From 
strab a c ) 1 owever we see that 
( thera rejected the story of AndrOn 
O Mullet (Histr ry of the Dorians, 
b 1 c 1 1 9) accepts the story aa 
substantially true, putting aside 
the name Dftras, and even regards 
it as c rtain that Minos of KnOasus 
was a Dorian but the evidence 
with vl ich he supports this con- 
clusion appears to me loose and 
fanciful 
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Temenus, was induced to expatriate by a family quarrel, 
and conducted a body of Dorian colonists from ArgoB first 
to Krete, where some of them remained, but the greater 
number accompanied him to*Rhodes, in w Inch island, after 
expelling the Karian possessors, he founded the thitc cities 
of Lmdus, Tal\su<?, and Kamauus. 1 * 

It is piopu hen to add that the legend of the Khodian 
archaeologist* n pitting tin n tLkist kit haemt nes, who w«is 
woibhippul in tht nl md withhuon li mouis w is sonn thing 
totally difh n nt fioin tin pm tiling A 1th tinr ni s was a 
Kret m son oi tht 1 in* X itn us md gi unison of Minos 
An orach pndictcd to him tlnf In would oiu d i\ kill his 
father <a*ti t o es< ip< s ( fembh i dt ^tin^v In quitted 
Kit tt , and c mdiuf < d i< 1 in to Kh > lo* win ic tin f unous 
t< mph ot tin \tab\i i m /< us on tin 1 >iU summit of Mount 
\tab\ium \\ is as nbid t Ins I nmditmn limit so is to 
commiiid a ntw ot lvi tt H hiib n stfthd on tht 
is] md foi sonn turn win nlns f it In i X it i u m\ious ngmi 
tot ml tan hisonh son follow t d him tiom hn ft In 1 md d 
in Kh dt- duime tin in. lit without 1 < mg kn iwn md i 
c\ u il colli i n to kplut Ittw t u In*- iff nd mis md the 
lslmdti- Vlthi limits hist tin 1 t » tin shm to assist m 
rt pilling tin Mipposul tin inns, md m tin h lnd tin 
nnsjoitunc to kill his igtd tithu 

Eithu the unu mts who ncomptnied Adtlnemem 
Ku or *°nic oth i J >011111 < clonists ittnward art 
o lii\< setth d it Xo Knulus, Kai- 
and H ilik 1111 issns To the last-mm- 
tioncd cit}, howf\tt ^Liitlnsot r lio/<n is 1 sigm d as the 
oekist tht emigrants who at comp 111 dhmwtie said to 
ha\e belonged to tin f)\mamm tult out ot the three 
tribes alwa\s touiid 111 1 Djur stitt md tin cit\ seems to 
have been thai utilized as a colon} sometimes of Trcezen, 
Bometimes of Aigos 3 


<1uh and repoifed 
Kar, ' ulU8 ratlins 


1 Condo, Itarrat 47 l 1 ] horue, 
Frag, C2, ed Marx 

* Dioddr v f6, Apolliddr m 
2, S In the chapter next hut one 
preceding tl is, Dioddrus had made 
express reference to naln e Rhodian 
mvthologiats, — to one in particular, 
named Zeno (c 67) 

Wesseling supposes two different 


settlers in R1 odes, both named 
Altl a m i tl is is certainly 
nec bhar\, if wc are to treat the 
two narratives as historical 
' Strabo, xiv p 1 53 Pausan u, 
li S Kallimachus apud Stejfhan 
B>i v A>tnap#acooc 
Herod ->tus (%ii 09) calls Hall- 
karnaeeus a crlony of Traidn, 
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We thus have the JSolic, the Ionic, and the Doric 
colonial establishments in A u ia, all springing out of the 
legendary age, and all set forth as consequences, direct 
or indirect, of what is called the Return of the Herakleids, 
or the Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus. According to 
the received chronology, they are succeeded by a period, 
supposed to comprise nearly three centuries, which is almost 
an entire blank, betore we reach authentic chro- intervening 
nology and the first recorded Olympiad — and 
they thus iorin the concluding o\cnts of the i e(?e nd and 
mythical world, out of which w t now pa*** into hlt »tory. 
historical Greece, such as it stands at the last-mentioned 
< poch. It is 1>\ these miunnions that the parts of the 
Jltllcnio airgreL»a1<‘ are distributed into the places which 
they occupy at i lie dawn of hisloncal daylight — Dorians, 
Arcadians, ^Einlo-Plei.iiis and Aclneans, sharing Pelopon- 
nesus unequally ainuiiL' them — -Koliuns, Inmans, and 
Dorians, Milled both in tin* i-lands of the Aegean and the 
co.ist of A^ia-IIinor. The Return of the Herakleids, as 
well as the three emigrations, jEohc, Ionic, and Doric, 
present the h solidary explanation, suitable to the feelings 
and 1 m ln*t ui the people, showing how Greece passed from 
the heroic race- wln> besieged Troy and Thebes, piloted 
tin* ad\ « ntiirou- Ari»n, and slew the monstrous boar of 
Kahddn — to the liistorical ran s, differently named and 
chi-siiied, who furnished victors t o the Olympic and Pythian 
games. 

A patient and learned French writer, M. Raoul Rochette 
— who construes all the events of the heroic age, Difficulty 
generally speaking, as so much real history, only ^ e t x h p a 1 t ain- 
making allow ante for the mistakes and exag- blank, on 
gerations of poets, — is greatly perplexed by the 
blank and interruption which this supposed con- continuous 
tinuous series of history presents, from the tradition. 
Return of the Herakleids down to the beginning of the 
Ulympiads. He cannot explain to himself so long a period 
of absolute quiescence, after the important incidents and 

Pomponius Mola (i. 1(>), of Argos, of Halikarnassus being called 
Vitruvius names both Argos and Antheadcr (see Btephan. Bys. 
TrtifcAn (ii. 8, 12); but the two A r if,v4i and a curious inscription 
cekists whom he mentions, Melas in Boeokh’s Corpus Inscriptlonum, 
and AreTanius, were not so well No. 2655). 
kao'wn m Anthfts ; the inhabitants 
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striking adventures of the heroic age. If there happened 
nothing worthy of record during this long period — as he 
presumes from the fact that nothing has been transmitted 
— he concludes that this must have arisen from the state 
of suffering and exhaustion m which previous wars and 
revolution had left the Greeks, a long inter\al of complete 
inaction being required to heal such wounds . 1 

Assuming M. Bochette’s view of the heroic ages to be 
Snob an correct, and reasoning upon the supposition 
interval that the adventures ascribed to the Grecian 
boinTected* k^roes ure matters of historical reality, trans- 
put the nutted by tradition from a penod of time four 
frenesiB of centuries before the recorded Olympiads, and 
6Ben only embellished by describing poets — the blank 
which he here dwells upon is, to say the least of it, embar- 
rassing and unaccountable. It is strange ihat the stream 
of tradition, if it had once begun to flow, should (like several 
ot the rivers in Greece) he submerged for two or three 
centuries and then re-appear. But when we make w T hat 

* ‘‘La ptrioile qui me semble la des. homines piiisque, si lea traces 
plua obscure et la plus remplie de ne B'in 6taient point c >tt%er\tes 
difficulty, n’est pas celle que je dans lea 6cnta (leu contt mporaina, 
viene de parcourir c’est oelle qui au moms le sou\emr e’en, serai t- 
agpare l'epuque dte H6raclideB de 11 perp6tu£ par des monumens oi 
1 institution des 01\mpiadea La lea monuniena et l’histoire se 
perte des ouvragea d’Eplicre et de taisent 6galement II faut done 
ThGopompe est sane doute la cauBe croire que la Grdce, agitfie depuifl 
en grande partie du vide immense td long temps par dea revolutions 
que noua offre dans cet intervalle de toute eapdee, 6puis6e par ses 
l’histoire de laGrdce Maia ai l’on derni^rea £migratioi a, se touraa 
en except© l’6tabliaaement des t mte entire ver* dea occupations 
colonies fiohennea, Donennes, et paiaibles, et ne ohercha, pendant 
Iomennes, de l’Aaie Mineure, et ce long intervalle, qu’& gu6rir, au 
quelques 6v6nemens, tr6s rap- aein du repos et de l’abondance 
prochda de la prenuAre de cea qui eu est la suite, les plaies 
^poques r l’eapace de plus de quatre profondes que aa population avait 
■ i&oles qui lea Bgpare eat touvert at uftertea ” (Raoul Rochette, IIis- 
d’une obscurity preaque impend- toire dea Colonies G-recques, t. i|. 
trable, et l’on aura touiours lieu c 16, p 466 ) 
de s’dtonner que les ouvrages des To the same purpose Gillies (His- 
ancient n’offrent aucun seoours tory of Greece, cb iii. p. 67, 
pour remplirune lacune aussi oon- quarto) “The obscure transactions 
•adtable. Une pare ill e absence of Greece, during the four fol- 
dotlfc aussi nous faire aoupqonner loving centuries, ill correspond 
qu’il ee pasta dans la Grftce pea with the splendour of the Troian, 
de nee grands tvftnemens qui se or even of the Argonautio ex- 
grarent fortement dans la mdaolre p edition,” Ac. 
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appears to me the proper distinction between legend and 
history, it will be seen that a period of blank time between 
the two is perfectly conformable to the conditions under 
which the former is 'generated. It is not the immediate 
past, but a supposed remote past, which forms the suitable 
atmosphere of mythical narrative, — a past, originally quite 
undetermined in respect to distance from the present, as 
we see in the Iliad and Odyssey. And even when we 
come down to the genealogical poets, who affect to give a 
certain measure of bygone time, and a succession of persons 
as well as of events, still the names whom they most delight 
to honour and upon whose exploits they chiefly expatiate, 
are those of the ancestral gods and heroes of the tribe and 
their supposed contemporaries: ancestors separated by a 
long lineage from the present hearer. The gods and heroes 
were conceived as removed from him by several generations, 
and the legendary matter which was grouped around them 
appeared only the more imposing when exhibited at a 
respectful distance, beyond the days of father and grand- 
father and of all known predecessors. The Odes of Pindar 
strikingly illustrate this tendency. We thus see how it 
happened that between the tunes assigned to heroic adven- 
ture and those of historical record, there existed an inter- 
mediateblank, filled with inglorious names; and how amongst 
the same society, which cared not to remember proceedings 
of fathers and grandfathers, there circulated much popular 
and accredited narrative respecting real or supposed 
ancestors long past and gone. The obscure and barren 
centuries winch immediately precede the first recorded 
Olympiad, form the natural separation between the legendary 
return of the Herakleids and the historical wars ot Sparta 
against Messene; — between the province of legend wherein 
matter of fact (if any there be) is so intimately combined 
with its accompaniments of fiction, as to be undistinguish- 
able without tne aid of extrinsic evidence — and that of 
history, where some matters of fact can be ascertained, and 
where a sagacious criticism may be usefully employed m 
trying to add to their number. 


-TOL. II. 


2 > 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


APPLICATION OF CHRONOLOGY TO GRECIAN LEGEND. 

I need not repeat, what has already been sufficiently set 
forth in the preceding pages, that the mass of Grecian inci- 
dent anterior to 7 76 b.c. appears to me not reducible either 
to history or to chronology, and that any chronological 
systems which may be applied to it must be essentially 
uncertified and illusory. It was however chronologised in 
ancient times, and has continued to be so in modern; and 
Different the var ^ ous schemes employed for this purpose 
schemes of may be found stated and compared in the first 
chronology volume (the last p ubl i shed) of Mr. Fynes Clinton’s 
for toe* Fasti Hellenici. There were among the Greeks, 
event** 1 an( t there are among modern scholars, im- 
^ a a, portant differences as to the dates of the princi- 
pal events: Eratosthenes dissented both from Herodotus 
and from Plianias and Kallimachus, while Larcher and Raoul 
Rochette(who follow Herodotus) stand opposed to 0. Muller 
and to Mr. Clinton. 1 That the reader may have a general 


1 Larchor and Raoul Rochette, 
adopting the chronological date 
of Herodotus, fix the taking of 
Troy at 1270 B.O., and the Return 
of the Herakleid* at 1190 b.c. 'Ac- 
cording to the eoheme of Eratos- 
thenes, these two eventB Btund at 
1184 and 1104 b.o. 

O. M tiller, in his Chronologioal 
Tables (Appendix vi. to History 
of Dorians, vol. il. p. 441, Engl, 
transl.), gives no dates or com- 
potation of years anterior to the 
Oapture of Troy and the Return 
of &e Herakloids, which he places 
with Eratosthenes in 1184 and 
1104 b.o. 

0. If tiller thinks (in hi* Anno- 
tate ad MArmor Parlum, appended 


to the Fragments Historicorum 
Grajcorum, ed. Didot, pp. 656, 668, 
672; compare his Prefatory Notice 
of the Fragments of Hellanikns, 
p. xxviii. of the same volume) 
that the nncient ohronologlsts in 
their arrangement of the mytbioal 
events as antecedent and con- 
sequent, were guided by certain 
numerical attachments, especially 
by a reverence for the oyole of 
08 years, produot of the scored 
numbers 7 X 03. I cannot think 
that he makes out bis hypothesis 
satisfactorily, as to the particular 
cycle followed, though it is not 
improbable that eome preoonoeived 
numerical theories did guide these 
early calculators. Ho calls site*. 
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conception of the order in which these legendary events 
were disposed, I transcribe from the F&Bti Hellenioi a 
double chronological table, contained in p. 139, in which 
the dates are placed in series, fpomPhor&neus to the Oljrm- 
piad of CorcBbus in b.c. 77 G — in the first column according 
to the system of Eratosthenes, in the second according to 
that of Callimachus. 

“The following table (says Mr. Clinton) offers a sum- 
mary view of the leading periods from Phoroneus to the 
Olympiad of Coroebus, and exhibits a double series of dates; 
the one proceeding trom the date of Eratosthenes, the 
other from a date founded on the reduced calculations of 
Phanias and Kallimachus, which strike out fifty-six years 
from the amount of Eratosthenes. Phanias, as we have 
seen, omitted fifty-live years between the Return and the 
registered Olympiads; for so v* e may understand the account: 
Kallimachus, fifty-six years betw een the Olympiad in which 
Coroebus won. 1 The first column of this table exhibits the 
current years before and after the fall of Troy: m the second 
column of dates the complete intervals are expressed/ 1 

Wherever chronology is possible, researches such as 
those of Mr. Clinton, which have conduced so The datft 
much to the better understanding of the later essential to 
times of Greece, deserve respectful attention. But 
the ablest chronologist can accomplish nothing, mination” 
unless he is supplied with a certain basis of mat- are J er ® 
ters of fact, pure and distinguishable from fiction, Wftn n8 ’ 
and authenticated by witnesses, both knowing the truth 
and willing to declare it. Possessing this preliminary stock, 
he may reason from it to refute distinct falsehoods and to 
correct partial mistakes: but if all the original statements 
submitted to him contain truth (at least wherever there 

tlon to tbo foot that the Alexan- of the Alexandrine chronologiete 
drlne computation of dates was may perhaps be found as ground- 
only one among a number of less as they are presumptuous,”— 
others discrepant, and that modern an observation which, to eay the 
inquirers are too apt to treat it least of it, ascribes to Eratosthenfts 
as if It stood alone, or carried a far higher authority thqn ho le 
some superior authority (p 568— entitled to. 

678; compare Clemen Alex. Btro- 1 The date of Kallimachus for 
■si. I. p* 146, Bylb.) For exampls, Iphitu* is approved by Clavier 
O. If filler observes (Appendix to (Prem. Temps, tom. ii. p 803), who 
HftM, of Dorians, p. 448) that considers it ae not far tiom the 
'Unisys criticism and rojsetion truth. 

62 
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Years 



Years 
before 
the Fall 
of Troy. 


inter- 

vening 

between 

B.C. 

Era- 

B.O. 

Kalli- 


the dif- 
ferent 

tosth. 

roach. 



events. 



(570)* 

Phoroncus, p. 1!> 

287 

(1763) 

(1697) 

(SBS) { 

Dpnaua, p. 73 

Pelaaqus V. p. 13, 88 

X 33 

(1466) 

(1410) 

(250) 

Deukalion , p. 42 

50 

(1433) 

(1377) 

(200) { 

Erechtheus 

Dardanus, p. 88 i 

Atari , Aphidas , Elatus 

i 50 

(1383) 

(1327) 

(lfO) 

20 

(1338) 

(1277) 

180 

Kadmus, p. 86 

30 

1 US 

1267 

(100) 

Pelop8 

22 

(1283) 

(1227) 

78 

Birth of Hercules 

36 

1261 

1205 

(42) 

Argonauts 

12 

(1225) 

(1K9) 

30 

First Theban war, p 51, h 

4 

1213 

1167 

26 

Death of Hercules 

2 

1209 

1153 

24 

Death of Eurystheus, p. 10;, x. 

4 

1207 

1151 

20 

Death of Hyllus 

2y 9 m 

1203 

114* . 

18 

Accession of Agamemnon .. 

2 

1200 

1144 

16 

Second Theban war, p. 87, 1 

6 

119*5 

1142 

10 

Trojan expedition (9>' l m ) . . 

9 

1192 

1136 

Years 
after the 
Fall of 





Troy. 

Troy taken 

7 

1183 

1127 

8 

Orestes reigns at Argos in the 




8th year i 

52 

1176 

1120 

60 | 

The Thessali occupy Thessaly . . i 
The Bceoti roturn to Boentia in ! 

l 20 

1124 

1068 

the 60th year 

JEolio migration under Penthilus 

t 

J 



80 

Roturn of the Hcraclidai in the , 




100 

80th year 

29 

1104 

1048 

Aletes reigns at Corinth, p. 130, rn. 


1076 

1019 

110 

Migration of Theras 

2« 

1074 

1018 

131 

Lesbos occupied 130 years after 




the sera 

8 

1053 

997 

130 

Death of Codrus 

1 

1046 

989 

140 

Ionic migration 60 years after 




101 

the Return 

OymO founded 100 years after the 

1 11 

1044 

988 

169 

sera 

18 

1 1038 

977 

Smyrna, 168 years after the era, 


j 


p. 105, t 

131 

i 1016 

959 



2^9 

i 


• 300 . 

Olympiad of Iphitus 

J 108 
\ 52 

\ 884 

82S 

408* \ 
352 / 

■ Olympiad of Carcsbus 

i 

i 

1 776 

776 


■ These dates, distinguished from n mere conjectures, founded tfen 
the rest by brackets, are proposed the probable length of generations. 
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is truth), in a sort of chemical combination with fiction, 
which he has no means of decomposing, — he is in the con- 
dition of one who tries to solve a problem without data: 
he is first obliged to construct •his own data, and from them 
to extract his conclusions. The statements of the epic 
poets, our only original witnesses in this case, correspond 
to the description here given. Whether the proportion of 
truth contained in them he smaller or greater, it is at all 
events unassignable, — and the constant and intimate admix- 
ture of fiction is both indisputable in itself, and indeed 
essential to the purpose and profession of those from whom 
the tales proceed. Of such a character are all the deposing 
witnesses, even where their tales agree; and it is out of 
a heap of such tales, not agreeing, but. discrepant in a 
thousand ways, and without a morsel of pure authenticated 
truth, — that the critic is called upon 1o draw out a metho- 
dical series of historical events adorned with chronological 
dates. 

Jf we could imagine a modern critical scholar trans- 
ported into Greece at the time of the Persian war — endued 
with his present habits of appreciating historical evidence, 
without sharing in the religious or patriotic feelings of the 
country — and invited to prepare, out of the great body of 
Grecian epic which then existed, a History and Chronology 
of Greece anterior to 770 n.e., assigning reasons as w'ell for 
what he admitted as for what he rejected — 1 feel persuaded 
that he would have judged the undertaking to be little 
better than a process of guess-work. But the Modern 
modern critic finds that not only Pherekydes chrnnoio- 
and Hellanikus, but also Herodotus and Thucy- jj l8t t he tame 
dides have either attempted the task or sane- p?obiem*af 
tioned the belief that it. was practicable, — a * n i °} l e J t, d 1 }“ t 
matter not at all surprising, w T hen we consider ferent 
both their narrow experience of historical evi- of 

dence and the powerful ascendency of religion 
and patriotism in predisposing them to antiquarian belief, 
— and he therefore accepts the problem as they have be- 
queathed it, adding his own efforts to bring it to a satis- 
factory solution. Nevertheless, he not only follows them 
with some degree of reserve and uneasiness, but even admits 
important distinctions quite foreign to their habits of 
thought. Thucydides talks of the deeds of Hell&n and his 
sons with as much confidence as we now speak of William 
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the Conqueror: Mr. Clinton recognises Hellfin with his 
eons D6rus, jEolus and Xuthus, as fictitious persons. 
Herodotus recites the great heroic genealogies down from 
Eadmus andDanaus with a ? belief not less complete in the 
higher members of the series than in the lower: but Mr. 
Clinton admits a radical distinction in the evidence of 


events before and after the first recorded Olympiad, or 776 
b.o. — “the first date in Grecian chronology (he remarks, 
p. 1 23) which can be fixed upon authentic evidence * — the 
highest point to which Grecian chronology, reckoning up - 
wordy can be carried. Of this important epoch in Grecian 
development, — the commencement of authentic chrono- 
logical life, — Herodotus and Thucydides had no knowledge 
or took no account: the later chronologists, from Timeeus 
downwards, noted it, and made it serve as the basis of their 
chronological comparisons, so far as it went: but neither 
Eratosthenes nor Apollodorus seem to have recognises 
(though Yarro and Africanus did recognise) a marked 
difference in respect of certainty or authenticity between 
the period before and the period after. 

In further illustration of Mr. Clinton’s opinion that the 
first recorded Olympiad is the earliest date which can be 
Mr ciin fi xe d upon authentic evidence, we have in p. 
ton's opin- 13S the following just remarks in reference to 
ion on tho the dissentient view r s of Eratosthenes, Phanias 
tion P of ' the and Kallimachus, about the date of the Trojan 
date of the war; — “The chronology ofEratosthenSs (he says), 
rojan war. f 0U11( ^ e< j 011 a ca reful comparison of circumstances, 
and approved by those to whom the same stores of infor- 
mation were open, is entitled to our respect. But we must 
remember that a conjectural date can never rise to the 


authority of evidence; that what is accepted as a substitute 
for testimony, is not an equivalent: witnesses only can prove 
a date, and in the want of these, the knowledge of it iB 
plainly beyond our reach. If, in the absence of a better 
light, we seek for what is probable, we are not to forget 


the distinction between conjecture and proof; between 
what is probable and what is certain. The computation 
then of Eratosthenes for the w r ar of Troy is open to inquiry; 
and if we find it adverse to the opinions of many preceding 
writers, who fixed a lower date, and adverse to the acknow- 
ledged length of generation in the most authentic dynasties, 
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we are allowed to follow other guides, who give us a lower 
epoch.** 

Here Mr. Clinton again plainly acknowledges the want 
of evidence and the irremediEtffie uncertainty of Grecian 
chronology before the Olympiads. Now the reasonable 
conclusion from his argument is, not simply that “the com- 
putation of Eratosthenes was open to inquiry” (which few 
would be found to deny), but that both Eratosthenes and 
Phanias had delivered positive* opinions upon a point on 
which no sufficient evidence was accessible, and therefore 
that neither the one nor the other was a guide to be fol- 
lowed . 1 Mr. Clinton docs indeed speak of authentic dynas- 
ties prior to the first recorded Olympiad, but if there be 
any such, reaching up from that period to a supposed point 
coeval with or anterior to the war of Troy — I see no good 
reason for the marked distinction which lie draws between 
chronology before and chronology after the Olympiad of 
KoroBbus, or for the necessity which he feels of suspending 
his upward reckoning at the last-mentioned epoch, and be- 
ginning a different process, called “a downward reckoning,” 
from the higher epoch (supposed to he somehow ascer- 
tained without any upward reckoning) of the first patriarch 
from whom such authentic dynasty emanates . 2 Herodotus 

1 Earl Muller observes (in tli«* Ionic migration • what is unoertain 
Dissertation above referred to, is the length of the intermediate 
appended to the Fragmenta Histo- line which joins the Ionio migra- 
ricorum Greecorum, p. 568)— u Quod tion to the first recorded Olym- 
attinet aram Trojanam, tot obru- piad,— tliu downward and the up- 
imur et tam diversis vetorum ward terminuH. (See Fasti Ilel- 
scriptorum oomputatiouibus, ut lomci, vol. i. Indroduct. p. ix. 
Bingul&s enumerate negotium sit second edit, and p, 123, cli. vi.) 
twdii plenum, eaa vel probarc vel All chronology must begin by 
improbare res vana-nec vacua ah reckoning upwards; when by this 
arrogantifc. Nam nemo hndic ue- process we have arrived at a cer- 
scit queenam tides his habenda sit tain determined sera in earlier 
omnibus.'’ time, we may from that date 

• The distinction which Mi. reckon downwards, if we pleaee. 
Clinton draws between an upward We must be able to reokon up- 
end a downward chronology is wards from the present time to 
one to which 1 cannot assent. the Christian sera, before we can 
Hie doctrine is, that upward employ that event as a fixed point 
chronology is trustworthy and for ohronological determinations 
practicable up to the first record- generally. But if Eratosthenes oould 
*4 Olympiad; downward chrono- perform oorreotly the upward 
logy Is trustworthy and practi- reckoning from his own time to 
t'lhle from Phoroneus down to the the fall of Troy, so he eould also 
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and Thucydides might well, upon this supposition, ask of 
Mr. Clinton, why he called upon them to alter their method 
of proceeding at the year 770 b.c., and why they might not 
be allowed to pursue their “upward chronological reckoning” 

f lthout interruption from Leonidas up to Lanaus, or from 
eisistratus up to Hellen and Deukolion, without any al- 
teration in the point of view. Authentic dynasties from 
the Olympiads, up to an epoch above the Troian war, would 
enable us to obtain chronological proof of the latter date, 
instead of being reduced (as Mr. Clinton affirms that we 
are) to “conjecture” instead of proof. 

The whole question, as to the value of the reckoning 
from the Olympiads up to Phoroneus, does in truth turn 
upon this one point : — Are those genealogies which profess 
to cover the space between the two, authentic and trust- 
worthy or not V Mr. Clinton appears to feel that they are 
not so, when he admits the essential difference in the chatf* 
Value «f °f the evidence, and the necessity of al- 

the ole ouo- tering the method of computation before and 
loffic-ni after the fiivt recorded Olympiad: yet in his 
ti°onS U d?- Preface he labours to prove that they possess 
tiTtnint 1 historical worth and are in the main correctly 
worthiness M‘t forth i moreover, that the fictitious persons, 
(,t ' tl,, ‘ « 1 *- wherever any Mich are intermingled, may be de- 
npd opios. , mf \ Unlimited. The evidences upon 

perform the* upwurd rrrkinimir up Olympiad, and then downward 
to the nearer oi the loinr reckoning lor the intervals of time 

migration. It is true that Erato?- above it. EratosthenGs first found 
thenGs gives all Ins statement of or made some upward reckoning 
time from an older point to a t«> the Trojan capture, either from 
newer (so far at least us ww can his own time or from some time 
judge from Clemens Alex. Stiom at a known distance from his own : 
1. p. 33rt) ; ho says, -From tin* lie then assumes the capture of 
capture of Troy to the leturn of Troy us an oera, and gives state- 
the ’ Herakleids is 80 years, fiom ments of intervals going down- 
thence to the Ionic migration, r.n wards to tho Peloponnesian war: 
years; then further on, to the amongst other statements, he as- 
guardianship of l.ykurgiiH, 1V» signs clearly that interval whioli 
years; then to the llr«t \ear of Mr. Clinton pronounoes to be un- 
• the first Olympiad, 108 years , from discoverable, viz. tho spaoe of 
which Olympiad to the invasion time between the Ionic emigration 
of Xerxds, 297 years • from whence and the first Olympiad, intarpo- 
to the beginning of the Pelopon- sing one epooh between them. I 
nesian war, 48 years,” <fcc. But reject the computation of Eratos- 
bere 1« no difference between up- thenfta, or any other computation, 
ward reckoning as high as the first to determine the supposed date 
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which he relies, are — 1. Inscriptions, 2. The early 
poetB. 

1. An inscription, being nothing but a piece of writing 
on marble, carries e\identiary # value under the Mr oim 
same conditions as a published writing on paper, ton’s vin 
If the inscribes reports a contemporary fact which t *e ftt gene-° f 
he had the means ot knowing, and if there be no aiogies— 
leason to suspect nnsiepr£s( ntation, we believe hl8 P roof8 
tins assertion it, on the othti lnnd ho u cords facts be- 
longing to a long penod betou hi" own time, his authonty 
counts for little, except in so lai as w e tan \ eriiy and ap- 
preciate his means ot know It dgt 

In estimating thtieton th« piobatnc lout of any m- 
bcnption, the fiist and most nidispt nsabk point i imcnp 
is to assuic oui^tUts of its (lilt Vmoimst all 
the public registtis und nisei lptions alluded to proved 
by Mr. Clinton, then is not om which can he antiquity 
positively lolcned to a ditt nit < 1101 to 770 bc The 
quoit of Iplntus- the puhlu ngistus it Sparta, Corinth, 
and Elis — tht list ot the pin tis^ts oi Juno at Aigos— aie 
all ol a date t ompli it 1\ nut < i tilu il 0 Muller does indeed 
agree with Mr ( In t< n (th mjh m nn cj mi< n without any 
sufficient piootj m is lgning tli qu »it ol Jplntub to the age 
ascribed to that junuc and il \n iwn giant thus much, 
we shall have an lnscnption i old ( id ipting Mi Clinton b 
determination ol the agi ol 1] lulus) i** i, c But when 
Mr. Clinton quotas O Mullti as admitting the registers of 
Sparta, Counth md Elis, it is u^ht to add that the latter 
does not profess to guar mtet tin lutlic licit j of these docu- 
ments, oi the age at w Inch «u( h 1 t gisti i b began to be kept. 
It is not to be doubted tint thin wnt rtgisters of the 
kings of Sparta earning them up to Hinkles, and of the 
kings ol Elis from Ox} lub to Iplntu hut the quebtion is, 
at what time did these lists begin to be kept continuously? 
This is a point winch we ha\c no meanb ot deciding, nor 
can we accept Mi Clinton s unsupported conjecture, when 
he tells us — u Perhaps tin si wtit hi gun to be written as 
early as b.c 104ft, the pi ohable time ot the Dorian conquest ” 

of tho Trojan war , but if I admit reckons upwards from the birth 
ted ft, I oonld have no hesitation of Christ, making various halts 
in admitting also the space which but never breaking off, to the 
he defines between the Ionic mi initial phenomena of Grecian 
gration and the first Olympiad antiquitv —the deluge of Deukalidn 
Eusebius (Prop Ev x 9, p 485) and the conflagration ofPhaithdn 
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Again he tells ns — “At Argos a register was preserved of 
the priestesses of Juno, which might be more ancient than 
the catalogues of the kings of Sparta or Corinth. That 
register, from which Hellayikus composed his work, con- 
tained the priestesses from the earliest times down to the 
age of Hellanikus himself. .... But this catalogue might 
have boen commenced as early as the Trojan war itself, and 
even at a still earlier date.” (pp. x. xi. ) Again, respect- 
ing the inscriptions quoted by Herodotus from the temple 
of the Is;nenian Apollo at Thebes, in which Amphitryo and 
Laodamas are named, Mr. Clinton says — “They were ancient 
in the time of Herodotus, which may perhaps carry them 
back 400 years before his time: and in that case they might 
approach within 300 years of Laodamas and within 400 years 
of the probable time of Kadmus himself.” — “It is granted (he 
adds in a note) that these inscriptions were not genuine , that 
is, not of the date to which they were assigned by Herodotus** 
himself. But that they were ancient cannot be doubted, ”&c 

The time when Herodotus saw the temple of the Is- 
menian Apollo at Thebes can hardly have been earlier 
than 450 b.c.: reckoning upwards from hence to 770 b.c., 
we have an interval of 320 years: the inscriptions which 
Herodotus saw may well therefore have been ancient , with- 
out being earlier than the first recorded Olympiad. Mr. 
Clinton does indeed tell us that ancient ‘*may perhaps” be 
construed as 4uu years earlier than Herodotus. But no 
careful reader can permit himself to convert such bare pos- 
sibility into a ground of inference, and to make it available, 
in conjunction with other similar possibilities before enu- 
merated, for the purpose of showing that there really 
existed inscriptions in Greece of a date anterior to 776 b. c., 
Unless Mr. Clinton can make out this, he can derive no 
benefit from inscriptions, in his attempt to substantiate 
the reality of the mythical persons or of the mythical events. 

The truth is that the Herakleid pedigree of the Spar- 
Geneaio- t an kings (as has been observed in a former 
gies nu-" chapter) is only one out of the numerous divine 
and heroic genealogies with which the Hellenic 
unatcer- world abounded, 1 — a class of documents which 
d»te* ble become historical evidence only so high in the 
* descending series as the names composing them 

■ See the Btring of fabulous Halioarnassian Inscription , pro- 
napes placed at the head of the fessing to enumerate the series of 
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are authenticated by contemporary, or nearly contemporary 
enrolment. At what period this enrolment began, we have 


priests of PoseidAn from the foun- 
dation of the city (Ineoript. No. 2066, 
Boeckh),with the commentary of the 
learned editor: compare also what 
he pronounces to be an inscription o f 
a genealogy partially fabulous at 
Hierapytua in Krdte (No. 25C3J. 

The memorable Parian marble is 
itself an inscription, in which le- 
gend and history,— gods , heroes, 
and men— are blended together in 
the various successive epochs with- 
out any oonoiousness of transi- 
tion in the mind of the inscribes 

That the Catalogue of priestesses 
of HdrA at Argos went back to 
the extreme of iabulouB times, we 
may discern by the Fragments of 
Hellanikus (Frag. 46—63). So also 
did the registers at SikyAn: they 
professed to record Amphion, son 
of Zeus and AntiopA, as the in- 
ventor of harp-music (Plutarch, 
De Mustek, c. 3, p. 1132,. 

I remarked in a preceding page 
that Mr. Clinton erroneously cites 
K. O. Miiller as a believer in the 
chronological authenticity in the 
lists of the early fipartan kings- 
he says (vol. iii. App. vi. p. 330), 
“Mr. Muller is of opinion that an 
authentic account of the yearB of 
eaoh Lacedemonian reign from th» 
return of the Heraclidce to the 
Olympiad of KorcBbus had been 
preserved to the time of Eratos- 
thenes and ApollodArus.” But this 
is a mistake : for Miiller expressly 
disavows any belief in the authen- 
ticity of the lists (Dorians, i. p. 
146): he says, U I do not contend 
that the chronological accounts in 
the fipartan lists form an authentic 
faou,msnt t more than those in the 
catalogue , of the priestesses of 
HAit and In the list of HaLcar- 
naasiaa priests. The chronological 
statements in Che fipartan lists 


ipay have been formed from im- 
perfect memorials: but the Alex- 
andrine chronologists must have 
found such tables in existence,” do. 

The discrepancies notioed in 
HerodotuB (vi. 62) are alone suffi- 
cient to prove that continuous 
registers of the names of the La- 
cedaemonian kingB did not begin 
to be kept until very long after 
the date here assigned by Mr. 
Clinton. 

XenophAn (Agesilaus , viii. 7) 
agrees with what Herodotus men- 
tions to have been the native La- 
cedtemonian story — that AristodA- 
mus (and not his sons) was the 
king who conducted the Dorian 
invaders to Sparta. What is far- 
ther remarkable is that XenophAn 
calls him— ’ ApiJToG^ijLO; 6 ‘Hpa- 
x)eou*. The reasonable inference 
hero in, that XenophAn believed 
Aristodomun to be the son of HA- 
ruklCs, and that this was one of the 
various genealogical stories cur- 
rent. But here the critics inter- 
pose • “6 'HpaxXiooc (observes 
Schneider), non naic, sed arcoYovo;, 
ut ex Herodoto viii. 131 admonuit 
Weiake.” Surely if XenophAn had 
meant this, he would have said 6 
a? ‘HpaxXtouc. 

Perhaps particular exceptional 
cases might b 1 * quoted, wherein 
the very common phrase of 6 fol- 
lowed by a genitive means des- 
cendant, and not son. But if any 
doubt be allowed upon this point, 
chronological computations, found- 
ed on genealogies, will be ex- 
posed to a serious additional suspi- 
cion. Why are we to assume that 
XenophAn must give the same story 
as Herodotus, unless his words 
naturally tell us sot 

M. John Brandis, in an instruc- 
tive Dissertation (Do Temporum 
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mo information. Two remarks however may be made, in 
reference to any approximate guess as to tne time when 
actual registration commenced: — First, that the number of 
names in the pedigree, or the length of past time which it 
professes to embrace, affords no presumption of any superior 
antiquity in the time of registration: — Secondly, that look- 
ing to the acknowledged paucity and rudeness of Grecian 
writing even down to the 60 th Olympiad (540 b.c.), and to 
the absence of the habit of writing, as well as the low 
estimate of its value, which such a state of things argues, 
the presumption is, that written enrolment of family ge- 
nealogies did not commence until a long time after 770 b.c., 
and the obligation of proof falls upon him who maintains 
that it commenced earlier. And this Recond remark is 
farther borne out when we observe, that there is no re- 
gistered list, except that of the Olympic victors, which 
goes up even so high as 770 b.c. The next list which 0/* 
Muller and Mr. Clinton produce, is that of the Karneonik® 
or victors at the Karneian festival, which reaches only up 
to 676 b.c. 

If Mr. Clinton then makes little out of inscriptions to 
2 . Early sustain his view of Grecian history and chrono- 
poete. logy anterior to the recorded Olympiads, let us 
examine the inferences which he draws from his other source 
of evidence — the early poets. And here it will be found, 
First, that in order to maintain the credibility of these wit- 
nesses, he lays down positions respecting historical evidence 
both indefensible in themselves, and especially inapplicable 
to the early times of Greece: Secondly, that, his reasoning 
is at the same time inconsistent — inasmuch as it includes 
admissions, which if properly understood and followed out, 
exhibit these very witnesses, as habitually, indiscriminately, 
and unconsciously, mingling truth and fiction, and therefore 
little fit to be believed upon their solitary and unsupported 
testimony. 

To take the second point first, he says, Introduction, 
p. ii.-iii. — “The authority even of the genealogies has been 

Gnecorum Antiquisaimorum lla- history was composed (p. 6). M. 
tionibus, Bonn, 1857) insists for- Brandis oonoeires Hellanikus to 
olbly on the point that Herodotus be the first arranger and metho- 
knew nothing of these registers of diser of these early genealogies 
Spartan kings, and that they did (p. 8— 37). 
not exist at Sparta when hit 
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called m question by many able ana learned persons, who 
reject Danaus, Kadmus, Hercules, Theseus, and many 
others, as fictitious persons. It is evident that any fact 
would come from -the hands of*the poets embellished with 
many fabulous additions: and fictitious genealogies were 
undoubtedly composed. Because, however, some genea- 
logies were fictitious, we are not justified in concluding 

that all were fabulous In estimating then the 

historical value of the genealogies transmitted by the early 
poets, we may take a middle course; not rejecting them as 
wholly false, nor yet implicitly receiving all as true. The 
genealogies contain many real persons, but these are in- 
corporated with many fictitious names. The fictions however 
will have a basis of truth: the genealogical expression may 
be false, but the connexion which it describes is real. Even 
to those who reject the whole as fabulous, the exhibition 
of the early times which is presented in this volume may 
still be not unacceptable: because it is necessary to the 
right understanding of antiquity that the opinions of the 
Greeks concerning their own origin should be set before 
us, even if these are erroneous opinions, and that their 
story should be told as they have told it themselves. The 
names preserved by the ancient genealogies may be con- 
sidered of three kinds; either they were the name of a race 
or clan converted into the name of an individual, or they 
were altogether fictitious, or lastly, they were real histor- 
ical names. An attempt is made in the four genealogical 
tables inserted below to distinguish these three classes of 

names Of those who are left in the third class (i. e. 

the real) all are not entitled to remain there. But I have 
only placed in the third class those names concerning which 
there Beemed to be little doubt. The rest are left to the 
judgement of the reader.” 

Pursuant to this principle of division, Mr. Clinton 
furnishes four genealogical tables, 1 in which the Mr. oiin- 
names of persons representing races are printed 
in o&pital letters, and those of purely fictitious the oen«- 
persons in italics. And these tables exhibit a 
curious sample of the intimate commixture of 
fiction with that which he calls truth: real son 
and mythical father, real husband and mythical o°p"ea V on 
wife, or vice versd. y h,0 J Jf u 

7 founded. 

* 8h Xr. Clinton's work, pp, 02, 40, 100, 
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TJpon Mr. Clinton’s tables we may remark-— 

1. The names singled out as fictitious are distinguished 
rnmmxkM on by no common character, nor any mark either 
feu opinion, assignable or defensible, from those which are. 
left as real. To take an example (p. 40), whv is Itonus 
the 1 st pointed out as a fiction, while It6nus the 2nd, to- 
gether with Physcus, Cynus, Salmoneus, Ormenus, &c., in 
the same page, are preserved as real, all of them being 
eponyms of towns just as much aB Itonus? 

2. If we are to discard Hellen, Dorus, ^Eolus, Ion, &c., 
as not being real individual persons, but expressions for 

S ersonified races, why are we to retain Kadmus, Danaus, 
[yllus, and several others, who are just as much eponvmB 
of races and tribes as the four above mentioned? Hyllus, 
Pamphylus and Dymas are the eponyms of the threeDorian 
tribes, 1 just as Hoples and the other three sons of Ion were 
of the four Attic tribes : Kadmus and Danaus stand in the 
same relation to the Kadmeians and Danaans, as Argus 
and AcheDUs to the Argeians and AchaBans. Besides, there 
are many other names really eponymous, which we cannot 
now recognise to be so, in consequence of our imperfect 
acquaintance with the subdivisions of the Hellenic popu- 
lation, each of which, speaking generally, had its god or 
hero, to whom the original of the name w as referred. If, 
then, eponymous names are to be excluded from the cate- 
gory of reality, we Bhall find that the ranks of the real men 
will be thinned to a far greater extent than is indicated by 
Mr. Clinton’s tables. 

3. Though Mr. Clinton does not carry out consistently 
either of his disfranchising qualifications among the nameB 
and persons of the old mythes, he nevertheless presses 
them far enough to strike out a sensible proportion of the 
whole. By conceding thus much to modem scepticism, he 
has departed from tne point of view of Hellanikus and 
Herodotus, and the ancient historians generally; and it is 
singular that the names, which he has been the most forward 
to sacrifice, are exactly those to which they were most at- 
tached and which it would have been most painful to their 
faith to part with — I mean the eponymous heroes. Neither 
Herodotus, nor Hellanikus, nor Eratosthenes, nor any one 

i “From these three” (Hyllus, three Dorian tribes derived their 
Ftuafhy!«e and Dymaq), says Hr. names.” 

Clinton, vol. 1. oh. 5. p. 109, «tbe 
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of the chronological reckoners of antiquity, would have 
admitted the distinction which Mr. Clinton draws between 
persons real and persons fictitious in the old mythical 
world, though they might perhaps occasionally, on special 
grounds, call in question the existence of some individual 
characters amongst the mythical ancestry of Greece ; but 
they never dreamt of that general severance into His conoe*- 
real and fictitious persons which forms thejprin- ®*ong are 
ciple of Mr. Clinton’s “middle course.” Their JJ? ineon- 
chronological computations for Grecian anti- extent, yet 
quity assumed that the mythical characters in Jender”he° 
their full and entire sequence were all real genoaio- 
persons. Setting up the entire list as real, they pifcabie P ” 
calculated so many generations to a century, and for chro- 
thus determined the number of centuries which nol ° 8y ' 
separated themselves from tin* gods, the heroes, and the 
autochthonous men, who formed in their view the historical 
starting-point. But as soon as it is admitted that the 
personages in the mythical world are divisible into two 
classes, partly real and partly fictitious, the integrity of 
the series is broken up, and it can be no longer employed 
as a basis for chronological calculation. In the estimate 
of the ancient chronologers, three succeeding persons of 
the same lineage — grandfather, father and son — counted 
for a century; and this may pass in a rough way, so long 
as you are thoroughly satisfied that they are all real 
persons: hut if in the succession of persons A, B, C, you 
strike out B as a fiction, the continuity of data necessary 
for chronological computat ion disappears. Now Mr. Clinton 
is inconsistent with himself in this — that while he abandons 
the unsuspecting historical faith of the Grecian chrono- 
logers, he nevertheless continues his chronological com- 
putations upon the data of that ancient faith, — upon the 
assumed reality of all the persons constituting his ante- 
historical generations. What becomes, for example, of the 
Herakleid genealogy of the Spartan kings, when it is ad- 
mitted that eponymous persons are to be cancelled as 
fictions; seeing that Hyllus, through whom those kings 
traced their origin to H£rakles, comes in the most distinct 
manner under* that category, as much so as Hoplds the son 
of I6n? It will be found that when we once cease to believe 
in the mythical world as an uninterrupted and unalloyed 
auccession of real individuals, it beoomes unfit to serve m 
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a basis for chronological computations, and that Mr. Clinton, 
when he mutilated the data of the ancient chronologists, 
ought at the same time to have abandoned their problems 
as insoluble. Genealogies of real persons, such as Hero- 
dotus and Eratosthenes believed in, afford a tolerable basis 
for calculations of time, within certain limits of error: 
“genealogies containing many real persons, but incorpo- 
rated with many fictitious names,” (to use the language 
just cited from Mr. Clinton,) are essentially unavailable for 
such a purpose. 

It iB right here to add, that I agree in Mr. Clinton’s 
view of these eponymous persons: I admit, with him that 
“the genealogical expression may often be false, when the 
connexion which it describes is real.” Thus, for example, 
the adoption ofHyllus by ^Egimius,the father ofPamphylus 
and Dymas, to the privileges of a son and to a third fraction 
of his territories, may reasonably be construed as a mythical 
expression of the fraternal union of the three Dorian tribes, 
Hylleis, Pamphyli, and Dymanes: so about the relationship 
of I6n and Achoeus, of Dor us and -/Eolus. But if we put 
this construction on the name ofHyllus, or Ion, or Achseus, 
we cannot at the same time employ either of these persons 
as units in chronological reckoning; nor is it consistent to 
recognise them in the lump as members of a distinct class, 
and yet to enlist them as real individuals in measuring the 
duration of past time. 

4. Mr. Clinton, while professing a wish to tell the story 
of the Greeks as they have told it themselves, seems un- 
conscious how capitally his point of view differs from theirs. 
The distinction which he draws between real and fictitious 
persons would have appeared unreasonable, not to say of- 
fensive, to Herodotus or Eratosthenes. It is undoubtedly 
right that the early history (if so it is to.be called) of the 
Greeks should be told as they have told it themselves, antj 
with that view I have endeavoured in the previous nar- 
rative, as far as I could, to present the primitive legends 
in their original colour and character — pointing out at the 
same time the manner in which they were transformed and 
distilled into history by passing through the retort of later 
annalists. It is the legend as thus transformed which Mr. 
Clinton seems to understand as the story told by the Greeks 
themselves — which cannot be admitted to be true, unless 
the meaning of the expression be specially explained. In 
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his general distinction, however, between the real and 
fictitious persons of the mythical world, he departs essen- 
tially from the point of view even of the later Greeks. 
And if he had consistently followed out that distinction in 
his particular criticisms, lie would have found the ground 
slipping under his feet in his upward march even to Trov — 
not to mention the series of eighteen generations farther 
up to Fhoroneus; but he does not consistently follow it 
out, and therefore in practice he deviates little from the 
footsteps of the ancients. 

Enough has been said to show that the witnesses upon 
whom Mr. Clinton relies blend truth and fiction Mr c Iin . 
habitually, indiscriminately and unconsciously, ton’* 
even upon his own admission. Let us now fegpecting 
consider the positions which he lays down re- .historical 
spectmg historical evidence, li e says (1 ntroduct. evidenoe - 
p. vi. vii.): — 

“We may acknowledge as real persons all those whom 
there is no reason for rejecting. The presumption is in 
favour of the early tradition, if no argument can be brought 
to overthrow it. The persons may be considered real, 
when the description oi them is consonant with the state 
of the country at. that time: when no national prejudice 
or vanity could be concerned in inventing them: when the 
tradition is consistent and general : when rival or hostile 
tribes concur in the leading lacts: when the acts ascribed 
to the person (divested of their poetical ornament) enter 
into the political system of the age, or form the oasis of 
other transactions which fall within known historical times. 
KadmuB and Danaus appear to be real persons; for it is 
conformable to the state of mankind, and perfectly credible, 
that Phoenician and Egyptian adventurers, in the ages to 
which these persons are ascribed, should have found their 
way to the coasts of Greece: and the Greeks (as already 
observed) had no motive from any national vanity to feign 
these settlements. Hercules was a real person. His acts 
were recorded by those who were not friendly to the 
Dorians; by Achseans and ^Eolians and Jonians, who had 
’ no vanity to gratify in celebrating the hero of a hostile and 
rival people. His descendants in many branches remained 
in many states down to the historical times. His son 
Tlepolemus and his grandson and great-grandson Cleodans 
and Aristom&chus are acknowledged (t. e. by O. Mttller) 
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to be real persons: and there is no reason that can be as- 
signed for receiving these, which will not be equally valid 
for establishing the reality both of Hercules and Hyllus. 
Above all, Hercules iB authenticated by the testimonies 
both of the Iliad and Odyssey.” 

These positions appear to me inconsistent with sound 
views of the conditions of historical testimony. According 
to what is here laid down, we are bound to accept as retd 
all the persons mentioned by Homer, Arktinus, LeschSs, 
the Hesiodic poets, Eumelus, Asius, &c., unless we can 
adduce some positive ground in each particular case to 
prove the contrary. If this position be a true one, the 
greater part of the history of England, from Brute the 
Trojan down to Julius Csesar, ought at once to be admitted 
as valid ani worthy of credence. What Mr. Clinton here 
calls the early tradition , is in point of fact the narrative of 
these early poets. The word tradition is an equivocal 
word, and begs the whole question; for while in its obvious 
and literal meaning it implies only something handed down, 
whether truth or fiction — it is tacitly understood to imply 
a tale descriptive of some real matter of fact, taking its 
rise at the time when that fact happened, and originally 
accurate, but corrupted by subsequent oral transmission. 
Understanding therefore by Mr. Clinton’s words early tra- 
dition, the tales of the old poets, we shall find his position 
totally inadmissible — that we are bound to admit the 
persons or statements of Homer and Hesiod as real, unless 
where vre can produce reasons to the contrary. To allow 
this, would be to put them upon a par with good contem- 
porary witnesses; for no greater privilege can be claimed 
in favour even of Thucydides, than the title of his testimony 
to be believed unless where it can be contradicted on 
special grounds. The presumption in favour of an asserting 
witness is either strong, or weak, or positively nothing, 
according to the compound ratio of his means of Knowledge, 
his moral and intellectual habits, and his motive to speak 
To what tbe Thus, for instance, when Hesiod telld 

extent *pre- us that his father quitted the JSolic Kym6 an'd 
sumption^ came to Askra in Boeotia, we may fully believe 
in*fe*our him; but when he describes to us the battles 
of tb« owiy between the Olympic gods and the Titans, or 
poetB ' between HSrakles and Xyknus — or when Homer 

depicts the efforts of Hect6r, aided by Apollo, for the 
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defence of Troy, and the struggles of Achilles and Odysseus, 
with theassistance of Here ana Poseidon, for the destruction 
of that city, events professedjy long past and gone — we 
cannot presume either of them to be in any way worthy of 
belief. It cannot be shown that they possessed any means 
of knowledge, while it is certain that they could have no 
motive to consider historical truth: their object was to 
satisfy an uncritical appetite for narrative, and to interest 
the emotions of their hearers. Mr. Clinton says, that “the 
persons may be considered real when the description of 
them is consistent with the state of the country at that 
time.” But he has forgotten, first, that we know nothing 
of the state of Ihe country except what these very poets 
tell us; next, that fictitious persons may be just as consonant 
to the state of the country as real persons. While therefore, 
on the one hand, we have no independent evidence either 
to affirm or to deny that Achilles or Agamemnon are 
consistent with the state of Greece or Asia Minor at a 
certain supposed date 1183 a.c., — so, on the other hand, 
even assuming such consistency to be made out, this of itself 
mould not prove them to be real persons. 
a||k Mr. Clinton’s reasoning altogether overlooks the exis- 
tence of plausible fiction — fictitious stories which PlftUBlblo 
harmonise perfectly well wfith the general course fiction * 
of facts, and which are distinguished from matters 
of fact not by any internal character, but by the uia down 
circumstance that matter of fact has some com- 
petent and well-informed witness to authenticate noTdutin- 
lt, either directly or through legitimate inference, gui*habie 
Fiction may be, and often is, extravagant and withou^th# 
incredible; but it may also be plausible and of eTi- 
specious, and in that case there is nothing hut danoa * 
tne want of an attesting certificate to distinguish it from 
truth. Now all the tests, which Mr. Clinton proposes as 
guarantees of the reality of the Homeric persons, will be just 
as well satisfied by plausible fiction as by actual matter of 
fact; the plausibility of the fiction consists in its satisfying 
those and other similar conditions. In most cases, the tales 
of the poets did fall in with the existing current of feelings 
in their audience: “prejudice and vanity” are not the owy 
feelings, but doubtless prejudice and vanity were often 
appealed to, and it was from such harmony of sentiment 
that they acquired their hold on men’s belief. Without 

12 
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any doubt tbe Iliad appealed most powerfully to the 
reverence for ancestral gods and heroes among the Asiatic 
colonists who first heard it^the temptation of putting forth 
an interesting tale is quite* a sufficient stimulus to the in- 
vention of the poet, and the plausibility of the tale a 
sufficient passport to the belief of the hearers. Mr. Clinton 
talks of “consi stent and general tradition.” But that the 
tale of a poet, when once told with effect and beauty, 
acquired general belief — is no proof that it was founded 
on fact: otherwise, what are we to say to the divine legends, 
and to the large portion of the Homeric narrative which 
Mr. Clinton himself sets aside as untrue under the desig- 
nation of “poetical ornament?” When a mythical incident, 
is recorded as “forming the basis” of some known historical 
fact or institution — as for instance the successful stratagem 
by which Melanthus killed Xanthus in the battle on the 
boundary, as recounted in my last chapter, — we may adopt 
one of two views: we may either treat the incident as real, 
and as having actually given occasion to what is described 
as its effect — or we may treat the incident as a legend 
imagined in order to assign some plausible origin of the 
reality, — “Aut ex re nomen, aut ex vocabulo fabula.” 1 In 
cases where the legendary incident is referred to a time 
long anterior to any records — as it commonly is — the second 
mode of proceeding appears to me far more consonant to 
reason and probability than the first. It is to be recollected 
that all the persons and facts, here defended ae matter of 
real history by Mr. Clinton, are referred to an age long 
preceding the first beginning of records. 

I'have already remarked that Mr. Clinton shrinks from 
Kftdmua, his own rule in treating Kadmus and D&naus as 
Hyiiua a, &o Tea ^ P ersons > s * nce *h e y are as much eponyms of 
all epo- ** tribes or races as Dorus and Hellen. And if he 
2-fon, can admit Herakles to be a real man, I do not 
under Ur. 8 see upon what reason he can consistently dis- 
deflniUon a ^ ow an y one the mythical personages, for 
of flotitions there is not one whose exploits are more strikingly 
person*. a t variance with the standard of historical pro- 
bability. Mr. Clinton reasons upon the supposition that 
“Hercules was a, Dorian hero :” but lie was Achaean and Kad- 
meian as well as Dorian, though the legends respecting him 
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are different in all the three characters’. Whether his son 
Tlepolemus and his grandson Kleodeus belong to the 
category of historical men, I will not take upon me to say, 
though 0. Muller (in my opinion without any warranty) 
appears to admit it; but Hyllus certainly is not a real man, 
if the canon of Mr. Clinton himself respecting the eponyms 
is to be trusted. “The descendants of Hercules (observes 
Mr. Clinton) remained in many states down to the historical 
times.” So did those of Zeus and Apollo, and of that god 
whom the historian Hekataeus recognised as his progenitor 
in the sixteenth generation: the titular kings of Ephesus, 
in the historical times, as well as Peisistratus, the despot 
of Athens, traced their origin up to yEolus andHellen, yet 
Mr. Clinton does not hesitate to reject ^Eolus and Hellen 
as fictitious persons. 1 dispute the propriety of quoting 
the Iliad and Odyssey (as Mr. Clinton does) in evidence of 
the historic personality of Hercules. For even with regard 
to the ordinary men who figure in those poems, we have 
no means of discriminating the real from the fictitious; while 
the Homeric Herakles is unquestionably more than an 
ordinary man, — he is the favourite son of Zeus, from his 
birth predestined to a life of labour and servitude, as pre- 
paration for a glorious immortality. Without doubt the 
poet himself believed in the reality of Hercules, but it was 
a reality clothed with superhuman attributes. 

Mr. Clinton observes (Introd. p. ii.), that “because 
Borne genealogies were fictitious, we are not what it 
justified in concluding that all were fabulous.” r ®* 1 e *J 0 t |J i 
It is no way necessary that we should maintain Sannot°be* # 
so extensive a position: it is sufficient that all d J 1 * i t ll 1 “j d 
are fabulous so far as concerns gods and heroes, what 
— some fabulous throughout — and none ascer- iB fictitious, 
tainably true, for the period anterior to the recorded 
Olympiads. How much, or what particular portions, may 
be true, no one can pronounce. The gods and heroes are, 
from our point of view, essentially fictitious; but from the 
Grecian point of view they were the most real (if the ex- 
pression may be permitted, t. e. clung to with* the strongest 
faith) of all the members of* the series. They not only 
formed parts of the genealogy as originally conceived, but 
were in themselves the grand reason why it was conceived, 
— m a golden chain to connect the living man with a divine 
aneeetor. The genealogy therefore taken as a whole (and 
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its value consists in its being taken as a whole) was from 
the beginning a fiction; but the names of the father and 
grandfather of the living man, in whose day it first came 
forth, were doubtless those of real men. Wherever therefore 
we can verify the date of a genealogy, as applied to some 
living person, we may reasonably presume the- two lowest 
members of it to be al6o those of real persons: but this has 
no application to the time anterior to the Olympiads — still 
less to the pretended times of the Trojan war, the Kaly- 
flpTiiAn boar-hunt, or the deluge of Deukalion. To reason 
(aaMr. Clintondoes, Introd.p. vi.), — ** Because Aristomachus 
was a real man, therefore his father Cleodseus, his grand- 
father Hyllus, and so farther upwards, &c. must have been 
real men,” — is an inadmissible conclusion. The historian 
Hekataeus was a real man, and doubtless his father Hege- 
sander also — but it would be unsafe to march up nis 
genealogical ladder fifteen steps to the presence of the 
ancestorial god of whom he boasted: the upper steps of 
the ladder will be found broken and unreal. Not to mention 
that the inference, from real son to real father, is inconsistent 
with the admissions in Mr. Clinton’s own genealogical 
tables; for he there inserts the names of several mythical 
fathers as having begotten real historical sons. 

The general authority of Mr. Clinton’s book, and the 
sincere respect which I entertain for his elucidations of 
the later chronology, have imposed upon me the duty of 
assigning those grounds on which I dissent from his con- 
clusions prior to the first recorded Olympiad. The reader 
who desires to see the numerous and contradictory guesses 
(they deserve no better name) of the Greeks themselves in 
the attempt to chronologiso their mythical narratives, will 
find them in the copious notes annexed to the first half of 
his first volume. As I consider all such researches not 
merely as fruitless in regard to any trustworthy result, but 
as serving to divert attention from the genuine form and 
reaUy illustrative character of Grecian legend, I have not 
thought it right to go over the same ground in the present 
work. Differing as 1 do, however, from Mr. Clinton’s views 
on this subject, I concur with him in deprecating the 
application of 'etymology (Introd. p. xL-xii.) as a general 
scheme of explanation to the characters and events of 
Greek legend* Amongst the many causes which operated 
as suggestives and stimulants to Greek fancy in the creation 
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of these interesting tales, doubtless Etymology has had itk 
share; but it cannot be applied (as Hermann, above all 
others, has sought to apply it) for the purpose of imparting 
supposed sense and system to the general body of mythical 
narrative. I have already remarked on this topic in a 
former chapter. 

It would be curious to ascertain at what time, or by 
whom, the earliest, continuous genealogies, connecting 
existing persons with the supposed antecedent At what 
age of legend, were formed and preserved, time did 
Neither Homer nor Hesiod mentioned any veri- begin°to t8 
fiable present persons or circumstances : had they produce 
done so, the age of one or other of i hem could £2So-* B 
have been determined upon good evidence, which *iee, from 
we may fairly presume to have been impossible, 
from the endless controversies upon this topic the real 
among ancient writers. In the llesiodic Works world? 
and Days, the heroes of Troy and Thebes are even pre- 
sented as an extinct race, 1 radically different from the poet’s 
own contemporaries, who are a now race, far too depraved 
to be conceived as sprung from the loins of the heroes; so 
that we can hardly suppose Hesiod (though his father was 
a native of the ASolic Kyme) to have admitted the pedigree 
of the ^Eolic chiefs, as reputed descendants of Agamemnon. 
Certain it is that the earliest poets did not attempt to 
measure or bridge over the supposed interval, between 
their own age and the war of Troy, hv any definite series of 
fathers and sons: whether Eumelus or Asius made any 
such attempt, w r e cannot tell, but the earliest continuous 
backwrard genealogies which we find mentioned are those 
of Pherekydes, Hcllanikup, and Herodotus. It is well 
known that Herodotus, in his manner of computing the 
upward genealogy of the Spartan kings, assigns the date 
of the Trojan war to a period $00 years earlier than 
himself, equivalent about to b.c. 1270-1250*; while the 
subsequent Alexandrine chronologists, Eratosthenes and 
Apollod6rus, place that event in 1184 and 1183 b.o»; and 
the Parian marble refers it to an intermediate date, different 
from either — 1209 b.c. Ephorus, Phanias, ’J'im&us, Klei- 
tarchus, and Duris, had each his own conjectyral date; bat 
the computation of the Alexandrine chronologists .was the 


1 See above. Chap, il* 
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most generally followed by those who succeeded them, and 
aeemt to have passed to modern times as the received date 
of this great legendary event— -though some distinguished 
inquirers have adopted the epoch of Herodotus, which 
lnurcher has attempted to vindicate in an elaborate, but 
feeble, dissertation. 1 It is unnecessary to state that in my 
view the inquiry has no other value except to illustrate the 
ideas which guided the Greek mind, and to exhibit its 
Evidence progress from the days of Homer to those of 
of mental Herodotus. For it argues a considerable mental 
•whenmen progress when men begin to methodise the past, 
methodise even though they do so on fictitious principles, 
oven P o^* being as yet. unprovided with those records 
fictitious which alone could put them on a better course, 
principles. qq ie Homeric man was satisfied with feeling, 


1 Larch er , Clironologie d’ll^ro- 
dote, ohap. xiv. p. 362— 401. 

From the capture of Troy down 
to the passage of Alexander with 
his invading army into Ariu, the 
latter a known date of :M4xi.c., the 
following different reckoning!* were 
made — 


Plianias . . . 
Ephorus , . . 
Eratosthenes 
Timceus . . . 
Kleitarohus . 
Lurie . . . 


gave 716 
r -•'> 
a ™ „ 

\ , 820 „ 


„ 10011 „ 
(Clemens. Alexand. Strom. 1. 

p. 387.) 


Lemocritus estimated a space of 
790 years between his composition 
of the Mtxp&c Aidxoafxo* and the 
capture of Troy (Diogen. Laert. 
is, 41). iBOkratds believed theLa- 
oedcemonians to have been estab- 
lished lit PelopoundBus 700 years, 
mwI h^ repeats this in tliree dif- 
ferent passages (Archidam. p. 118; 
Panathen. p. 276; Le Paoe, p. I78j. 
The ’dates of thfse three orations 
themselves differ by twenty-four 
years, the ArohldamUs being older 
than the PanuthenaSc by that inter- 
val t jet he employs the same 
number of years for each in cal- 


culating backwards to the Trojan 
war (see Clinton, vol. i. Introd. 
p. 5j. In round numbers, his cal- 
culation coincides pretty nearly 
with tli e 800 years given by Hero- 
dotus in the preceding century. 

The remarks of Boeckh on the 
Panuu marble generally, in hlg 
Corpus lnBcriptionuin Crtec. t. ii. 
V .22—83*;, are extremely valuable, 
but especially his criticism on the 
epoch of the Troian war, t whiob 
Htands the twenty-fourth in the 
Marble. The anoient chronologists, 
irom Damastfis and Helianikus 
downwards, protested to fix not 
only the exuct year, but the exact 
month, dav and hour in which 
this celebrated capture took place, 
[Mr. Clinton pretends to no more 
than the possibility of determining 
the event within fifty years, In- 
troduce p. vi.] Boeckh illus- 
trates the manner of their argu- 
mentation. 

O. lltiller observes (History of 
the Loriaus, t. ii. p. 442. Eng. Tr.), 
“In reckoning from the migration 
of the Hefaklidtc downward, we 
follow the Alexandrine chrono- 
logy, of which it ehould be ob- 
served, that our materials only 
enable ns to restore it to its origi- 
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imagining, and believing, particular incidents of a supposed 
past, without any attempt to graduate the line of connexion 
between themand himself: to introduce fictitious hypotheses 
and media of connexion is the business of a succeeding 
age, when the stimulus of rational curiosity is first felt, 
without any authentic materials to supply it. We have 
then the form of history operating upon the matter of 
legend— the transition-state between legend and history; 
less interesting ind< edtlmn eitln r separately, yet necessary 
as a step between the two. 

nal state, not to examine it . coy- lecture, supposes him to have 
redness " tin sen ‘a middle point between 

But I do not see ujrn what im tin longer and shorter computa- 
dence even so .much at. this can lx ti< ns of 1 )t> predecessors ” Bueckh 
done Mr Clinton ulmitting that thinks thin explanation unsatis- 
EratosthenfiB fixed his date bj cun iatturj (l t p 
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CHA PTER XX. 

STATE OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS AS EXHIBITED 
IN GRECIAN LEGEND. 

Though the particular persons and eventB chronicled in 
the legendary poems of Greece, are not to be regarded 849 
belonging to the province of real history, those poems are 
nevertheless full of instruction as pictures of life and 
manners; and the very same circumstances which divest 
their composers of all credibility as historians, render them 
so much the more valuable as unconscious expositors of 
their own contemporary society. AYhile professedly des- 
cribing an uncertified past, their combinations are involun- 
tarily borrowed from the surrounding present. For among 
communities, such as those of the primitive Greeks, without 
Legendnry books, without means of extended travel, without 
Greece va acquaintance with foreign languages and habits, 
luabie V " the imagination even of highly gifted men was 
real U man° f na * ura ^y unslaved by the circumstances around 
nan, " them to a far greater degree than in the later 
though days of Solon or Herodotus; insomuch that the 
historical characters which they conceived and the scenes 
facte. which they described would for that reason bear 

a stronger generic resemblance to the realities of their own 
time and locality. N or was the poetry of that age addressed 
to lettered and critical authors, watchful to detect plagia- 
rism, sated with simple imagery, and requiring something 
of novelty or peculiarity in every fresh production. To 
captivate their emotions, it was sufficient to depict with 

g enius and fervour the more obvious manifestations of 
uman adventure or suffering, and to idealise that type of 
society, both private and public, with which the hearers 
around were familiar. Even in describing the gods, where 
a great degree of latitude and deviation might have been 
expected, 1 we see that Homer introduces mto Olympus 

1 Kct Tofcc ®«o6c 84 8tA xoOto *Av- ol |Uv Iti x«l vOv, ol 84 t 6 ApgaTov, 
tic 9«oi ftaffiXtfadta, 8xi xal a&tol, AflotaiXt&ovxo. "fiancp 84 x«l xA tT8ij 
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the passions, the caprices, the love of power and patronage, 
the alternation of dignity and weakness, which animated 
the bosom of an ordinary Grecian chief; and this tendency, 
to reproduce in substance the social relations to which he 
had been accustomed, w T ould operate still more powerfully 
when he had to describe simply human characters — the 
chief and his people, the warrior and his comrades, the 
husband, wdfe, father, and son — or the imperfect rudiments 
of judicial and administrative proceeding. That his narra- 
tive on all these points, even with fictitious characters and 
events, presents a close approximation to general reality, 
there can be no reason to doubt 1 The necessity under 
which he lay of draw ing from a store, then happily unex- 
hausted, of personal experience and observation, is one of 
the causes of that freshness and vivacity of description for 
which he stands unrivalled, and which constituted the 
imperishable charm of the Iliad and Odyssey from the 
beginning to the end of Grecian literature. 

While therefore we renounce the idea of chronologising 
or historicismg the events of Grecian legend, The are 
we may turn them to profit as valuable memorials memorials 
of that state of society, feeling and intelligence, ® t f a £e e 0 5 rBt 
which must be to us the starting-point of the Greoian so- 
hiBtory of the people. Of course the legendary 
age, like all those which succeeded it, had its pqUit^of 
antecedent causes and determining conditions; Grecian 
but of these we know nothing, and we are com- 1Btory - 
pelled to assume it as a primary fact for the purpose of 
following out its subsequent changes. To conceive absolute 
beginning or origin (as Niebuhr has justly remarked) is 
beyond the reach of our faculties: we can neither apprehend 
nor verify anything beyond progress, or development, or 
decay*— -change from one set of circumstances to another, 

taorote dfopoioftnv ol dv9pu>itoi, 1 Niebuhr, Romisohe Gesohiohte, 
out <0 xot\ tooc fUooe tu>v 0tu>* yol. i. p. 55, 2nd ed. “Erkennt 
(Arietot. Politic, ft. 1, 7). man aber, dags aller Ursprung jen- 

* In the picture* of the Homeno geitg unserer nur Entwlckelang 
Heroes, there ie bo material dif- und Fortgang faggcnden Begriffe 
fereaoe of character recognised liegt; und beeohrankt aioh von 
between one raoe of Greeks end Stufe auf Stufe im Umfang dor 
a n oth er or area between Greeks Geechiohte enrtkcksngchen, eo wlrd 
and Trojans. Boo Helbig, Die man Vdlker elnee Stammer (daa 
stttliohen Znst&nde dec Grieohi- heiest, dnrch elgenth&mlftohe Art 
total Held enalt ere, part fti. p. 58. und Sprache ftdetftitoh) rielfach 
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operated by some definite combination of physical ormoial 
laws. In the case of the Greeks, the legendary age, as the 
earliest in any way known to us, must be taken as the 
initial state from which tlp^ series of changes commences 
We must depict its prominent characteustics as well as 
we can, and show — parth how it server to pic pare, partly 
how it forms a conti a t to set off — the subsequent ages of 
Sol6n, of Penkles and ot Dimostliem s 

1 The political condition which Giccian legend e\eiv- 
where presents to us m m its principal le ituies stiikmglv 
different from that w hu h had 1 1 c ome um\ t rsalh prt \ alent 
among the Gitel s m tin time of the Peloponnesian war 
Historical oligarch's a well as demouac} agreed m 
requiring a certnn cst iblished s\stcni of go^rnment, 
comprising these three elements — specialist d functions, 
temporary functionaries and ultimate le pmsdilit'v (under 
some forms or other) to tht mass of quilified citizens — 
Compari either a Senate oi an ] ecleMd oi both There 
son of wtie of course mam and e ipital distinctions 

with 1 * 1 ” 7 between one go\ernm ni and another, mie&pect 
historical to the qualification of the citizen the attubutes 
povornT Al1 ^ oi th general assembly, the 

mei t of admissibilihv to powei \e and men might often 
the latter— } )e dissatisfied with the wa } in which these 
questions were detei mined m their own cit> But in the 
mind of ever} man some detei mining rule oi system — 
something like wh it m modem tmits is called a constitution 

eben an aich entgegeniiegendou ptoqr ss and when we attempt 
Kdstenlandern antreffon ohne nothing more than to go back 
dasi irgend etwas die a oraus from the later to the earlier stages 
setsung erheischte erne von die in the compass of history, we 
sen getrennten Landschafter sei shall often find, on opposite coasts 
die orspriingliche Heimatl gewe of the same sea, people of one 
sen, von wo ein Theil nach der st ok (that is of the same peculiar 
andem gewandert ware Dies customs and language), without 
1st der Geographie dor Thier being warranted In supposing that 
gesohleohter und dor A egetation either of these separate coasts was 
analog deren gross e Bezirke duroh the primitive home from whence 
Geblrge gesohieden werden und emigrants orossed over to the 
besohrdnkte Meere einsohliesscn " other This Is analogous to the 
"When we onoe recognise, bow geography of animals and plants, 
ever, that all absolute beginning whose wide distviots are severed 
hu out of the reach of our mental by mountains and snolose internal 
conception*, which comprehend seas ” 
nothing beyond development and 
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— was indispensable, to any government entitled to be called 
legitimate, or capable of creating in the mind of a Greek 
a feeling of moral obligation to obey it. The functionaries 
who exercised authority undei* it might be more or less 
competent or popular; but his personal feelings towards 
them were commonly lost in his attachment or aversion to 
the general system. If any energetic man could by audacity 
or craft break down the constitution and render himself 
permanent ruler according to his own will and pleasure — 
even though he might govern well, he could never inspire 
the people with any sentiment ot duty towards him. His 
sceptre was illegitimate from the beginning, and even the 
taking of his life, far from being interdicted by that moral 
feeling which condemned the shedding of blood in other 
cases, was considered meritorious Nor could he be men- 
tioned in the language except by a name 1 (typavvo;, despot) 
which branded him as an object of mingled 1 ear and dislike. 

If we carry our eyes hat k from historical to legendary 
Greece, we find a picture the reverse of what of the 
has been here sketched. We discern a govern- former, 
ment in which there is little or no scheme or system, — still 
less any idea of responsibility to the governed, — but in 
which the main-spring of obedience on the part of the 
people consists in their personal feeling and reverence to- 
wards the chief. We remark, first and toremost, the King; 
next, a limited number of subordinate kings or chiefs; after- 
wards, the mass of armed freemen, husbandmen, artisans, 
freebooters, &c.; lowest all, the free labourers for hire and 
the bought slaves. The King is not distinguished The kin __ 
by any broad or impassable boundary from the in legen? 
other chiefs, to each of ■whom the title Basileus 
is applicable as well as to himself: his supremacy r ° ce ’ 
has been inherited from his ancestors, and passes by descent, 
os a' general rule, to his eldest son, having been conferred 
upon the family as a privilege by the favour of Zeus. 2 In 

1 The Greek name rOpcmoc can- is understood to imply that a roan 
not be properly rendered tyrant ; has got more power than he ought 
for many of the rOpcrnot by no to have, while it does not exclude 
mean* deserved to be so called, a beneficent use of suoh power by 
nor U it consistent with the use some individuals. It is however 
of language to speak of a mild very inadequate to express the fall 
and well-intentioned tyrant. The strength of Grecian feeling which 
word detpot is the nearest approach the orig nal word called forth, 

which we ean make to it, sinoe it * The Phssakian king JLlkinoui 
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war, he is the leader, foremost in personal prowess, and 
directing all military movements: in peace, be is the 
general protector of the injured and oppressed; be farther 
offers up those public prayers and sacrifices which are in- 
tended to obtain for the whole people the favour of the 
gods. An ample domain is assigned to him as an appur- 
tenance of his lofty position, while the produce of his fields 
and his cuttle is consecrated in part to an abundant, though 
rude, ho«*pitabty. Moreover, he receives frequent presents, 
to avert his enmity, to conciliate his favour,* or to buy off 


(Odyss vn 65—65) there aro tw elve 
other Phtral lan Bcroi)/)et. he ia 
himself the thirteenth (Mil W) 

lhe chief nun in the Iliad, and 
the suitors of Penelopft in the 
Odjflscv, are called usually and 
indiscriminately hotli Bast) r s and 
'A the latter word however 

designates them aB men of pro- 
pcrt\ and masters of slav< s (ana 
logous to the sulsoqurut w r rd 
Secrorrjc, which woid dnih not 
occur in Homer, though 0 o~t,ux 
is found in the Od^ov), while 
the former word marks them as 
persons of conspicuous stition in 
the tribe (see OdvsB 1 3*3—401, 

xiv. 63) A chiof could only be 
Baoileoc of freemen, but lie might 
be'Amt either of froemen or of 
slaves 

Agamemnftn and Mentions he 
long to the most htnqly race (yevo; 
flaoOe jrepo# compare Tyrttrus, 
Fragm. ix v 8, p 9, ed Rchneide- 
wm) of the Fclipids, to whom the 
soeptre originally made for Zeus 
has been gi\en by Hermds (Iliad, 
li 101, ix 160, x 2 9), compare 
Odyss xv 5 19 The lace of Dar- 
danus are the fasourite < ffapnng 
of Zeus, 8aat / sjtqctov among the 
Trojans (Hi d, xx 304) ihese 
raoes are the parallels of the 
kingly proaaptm called Amal , As- 
dingi, Gungingi and Lithingi, 
among the Goths, Vandals, and 
Lombards (Jornandes, He Rebus 
Geticii, 0 . 14—12 *, Paul Warns- 


fnd, Gest Langob c. 14—21), and 
the yivo; among the Chao- 

nixn Rpirots (Thucvd ii 80) 

1 Odyss 1 302, xi 184, xm 14, 
xix 10* — 

Oj fi.*, -jap ti xaxov 3*5i)s jejjuv. 
at liar -e ot 6ib 

re/e-ai, x*l TiptT)4(y-epo« 

au- $ 

Ill id ix 154— 2<>7 (when Agamem- 
non is promising se\en townships 
to AchilleB, as a means of ap- 
peasing Ihb wrath) — 

hi f i^fpsc voloufft r&Joppfjv*;, 
rr / j*rj jTXl, 

Ot xa oe SurcUyjjt, 9*o v u>c, 

00031, 

kal 001 or6 axijrt-ptp Xirapag ts- 
) 60J31 6*|Al0Ta<,. 

Bee Iliad, xii 312, and the re- 
prortches of ThersitAs (ii. 22b)— 
8/31/7) Bmpo^Ayoj; Hesiod, Opp, 
Hi >8 — 2t 4) 

The Roman kings had a large 
repLsvoc assigned to them, — u agri, 
arva, et arbusta et pascui Inti at- 
quo uberes” (dicero, He Republ. 
v. 2) the German kings reoeived 
presents “Mos est civitatibus (ob- 
serves Tacitus respecting the Ger- 
mans whom he describes, M. G 16) 
ultro ao viritim conferre principi- 
bus, vel armentornm vel frugum, 
quod pro honore acceptum etiam 
neoesBitatibus subvenit." 

The revenue of the Persian kings 
before Darius consisted only of 
what were called 6u>pa or present* 
(Herod, lii. 69) Darius first intro- 
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hin exactions; and when plunder is taken from the enemy, 
a large previous share, comprising probably the most al- 
luring female captive, is resei ved for him apart from the 
general distribution . 1 

Such is the position ot the King in the hrroic times of 
Greece, — the on]} person (if we txcept tht heialds and 
priests, each both special and buboid mate) who is then pre- 
sented to us as clot lied with am mdmdual authority, — the 
person b} whom all the executive functions, then few m 
number, which the socief-s rcqunes, are either performed 
or directed His personal asrc ndi nc} — dem ed from divine 
countenance bestow cd both upon lumstlf mdmduall} and 
upon his race, and probablj hom iccredited h,b 0 ver- 
divine descent— is the salient te iluie m tht pit- rul r 1 a tl 0 ^ ial 
ture. Thepeople hearken to his \ ok t, embiact Lcend- 
his propositions, and obe} his ordeis not morel} enc > 
resistance, but even cuticism upon his acts, is generally 

duced both the name of trit ute d lil i Moient ll ra dea supplc- 
and the determinatt asp H«ment mens pnu c nnl M rabies ot touiours 
King Polvdekt a In S ipl s in- tenij rair a Dtjuia In domaine 
vites hia fnenda tc a f st val, tht dea It it avoit 6t§ an^anti loa 
condition of wl ich ia that each Aides au c. ntrairt, Moient de- 
gueat shall contribute to an epvjrc vonueq ] rmanentoa et formoient 
for hia 1 neftt (Then 1 jd&B Tragm pr a pie la tot ilitfl doa nssourceB 
26, ed I)id t) a case to v,li 1 th du trt s r” Hist ire dc la Fronde, 
lhr&oian l anquet pr jar 1 l\ p ir M dt St Aulaire, ch in p 
Seuthfis affords an ox ict p iralltl 124) 

iXenophfin, Anab th 1 - 1 F rl tt y p7at nrptxal Sa- 

oompare Thuod n 9” and Wtl oi/ 7t, is the description which 

cker, Jbschvl Tnl gie p Si) riiuc\lid*s giveB of these heroic 
Buch Aida or Benevolences, even governments (i 13) 
if originally voluntary, became in The language of Aristotle (Polit 
the end oompulsory In the Furc ill 10, 1) is much the same *H 
pean monarchies of the middle {laoi/ela i) to.k ■ijpunxojc XP * 
ages, what were oalled free gifts *rjc— ojtt) 8 ixinau piv, «-l 
were more ancient than public -iai e t r opt oi" cTpxTTjyoc 8 
taxes “The feudal Aids (observes x?i xto-t,, 6 paai/aj^, xal tu>« 
Ur Hallam) are the beginning of np , toj„ Oeo k xuptr; 
taxation, of which they for a long Itean hardly be said correctly, 
time answered the purpose” (Middle however, that tl e king’s authority 
Ages, oh ii part i p 189) 8o was defined nothing oan well be 
about the Aides in the old French more indefinite 
Monarchy, “La Gour des Aides AgamemnOn eujoyed or assumed 
avoit 6t6 institute, et sa juris die- the power of putting to death a 
tlon a'dtoit forints, lorsque le disobedient soldier (Aristot Polit 
domaine dee Bole suffisoit 4 toutee m 8, 21 The words which Axis 
las ddpensts do PBtat, lee droits totle read in the speech of Aga> 
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exhibited in an odious point of view, and is indeed never 
heard of except from some one or more of the subordinate 
princes. To keep alive and justify such feelings in the 
public mind, however, the king must himself possess vari- 
ous accomplishments', bodily and mental, and that too in a 
superior degree . 1 He must be brave in the field, wise in 
the council, and eloquent in the agora; he must be endued 
with bodily strength and activity above other men, and 
must be an adept, not only in the use of his arms, but also 
in those athletic exercises which the crowd delight to wit- 
ness. Even the more homely varieties of manual acquire- 
ments are an addition to his character, — such as the craft 
of the carpenter or shipwright, the straight furrowing of 
the ploughman, or the indefatigable persistence of the mower 
without repose or refreshment throughout the longest day . 2 
The conditions of voluntary obedience, during the Grecian 
heroic times, are family descent with personal force and 
superiority, mental as w r ell as bodih, in the chief, coupled 
with the favour of the gods: an old chief, such as Peleus 
and Laertes, cannot retain his position . 0 But, on the other 
hand, where these elements of iorce are present, a good 
deal of violence, caprice and rapacity is tolerated: the 
ethical judgement is not exai t m scrutinising the conduct 
of individuals so pre-eminent lj endowed. As m the case of 
the gods, the general epithets of yood, just,&c. are applied 
to them as euphemisms arising from submission and fear, 
being not only not suggested, but often pointedly belied, 
by their particular acts. These words signify* the man of 


memndn in the Iliad— II p yap C(jloI 
64v«tos— we not in our present 
copies* the Alexandrine cnticB 
effaced many traces of the old 
manners. 

1 Striking phrases on this head 
are pnt into the mouth of Sarp6- 
d6n (Iliad, xii. 310—322). 

Bings are named and commis- 
sioned by Zeus,— ’Ex 5e Atoc flctai- 
Xfjcc (Hesiod, Thoogon. U6, Calli- 
maoh. Hymn, ad Jot. 70 xpxtepiu 
Gcpiftovrt Aibc ie * «ort of para- 
phrase for the kingly dignity in 
the ease of Fellas and NOleus 
(Odyes. xi. 266; oompare Iliad, ii. 
204). 


1 Odysseus builds his own bed 
and hedchumbor and his own raft 
(Odjs-i. xxiu. 188, t. 240—266): he 
boasts of being an excellent mower 
and ploughman (xviii. 306—876): 
lor Jus astonishing pro* oiency in 
tbe athletic contests, see Ylii. 180 
— 2o0. Fans took a share in build- 
ing his o*» house (Iliad, ▼!. 814). 

1 Odyss xi. 408; xxiv. 136—948. 

4 8ee this prominent meaning of 
the wordB afetdoc, ioGXbc, xotxfcc, 
Ac., copiously illustrated in Wei- 
cker’s excellent Prolegomena to 
Theognis, sect. 0 — 16. Oamerarlus, 
in his notes on that poet (t. 19), 
had already oonoeired dearly the 
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birth, wealth, influence and dnring, whoRe arm is strong to 
destroy or to protect, whatever may be the turn of his 
moral sentiments; while the opposite epithet, bad, de- 
signates the poor, lowly and wetik, from whose dispositions, 
be they ever so virtuous, society lm> little either to hope or 
to fear. 

Aristotle, in lii^ m*neral theory of government, lays 
down the position , 1 that the curliest sources of 1)lflicultv 
obedience and authority among mankind are per- winch Ans- 
sonal, exhihitingthemM*lvesmo"i perfectly in the ^Ix^iaVn* 
type of paternal supremacy; and that therefore lUpTo lmn- 
the kingly government, as most eonlormuhle to thl ' 
this stage of social sentiment, became probably ob/diVmm 
the first established everywhere. And in fact it i>-nd to the 
still continued in his time to be tjenorally pre- oftrl y kinBB * 
valent among the non-Hellemc nations immediately around; 
though thePiueiiician cities and ( 'a rt huge. the mod civilised 
of all non- Hellenic slates, were ivpublu s. Nevertheless 
so completely were the feelings about kingship reversed 
among his contempo v ar\ Hreeks, that he finds it difficult 
to enter into the voluntary obedience paid by his ancestors 
to their early heroic duels. He cannot explain to his 
own satisfaction how any one man should have been so 
much superior to the companions around him as to main- 

sense in which tlie-e wools .11 e tin* Iliad downward, and deter- 
used. Iliad, x\. ,1 » filer -e “ 01 ; mining tho habitual designation 

aya&oiei nctpaopuxixji yznr^' (’ora- of parties during the period of 
pare Hesiod, Opp I)i Jit, ami tho uitive political dispute. The ethical 
line in Athenu>ui*, v. p 178, Auto- meaning of the word hardly ap- 
pL3?oi 8‘ aygOol 8ei)tL; exl 8 out«; pears until the discussions raised 
laeiv. by Snkratta, and prosecuted by 

u Moralia lllarum vocum vis, et his disciples but tbe primitive 
civilia— quarum h»c a lcxiengraphis import still continued to maintain 
et oommentatoribus plurmns leri concurrent footing 
negleota est — probe disc eno ml * I shall ha> e occasion to touch 
erant. Quod quo facilius tieret, more largflj on this subject, when 
nescio an nbi posterior intellectus I come to expound the Grecian 
valet, majusculA scribeiulum fuisset political j arties. At picsent it is 
’Ayaficl et Kaxol.” enough to remark that the epithets 

If this advice of Welckor could of good men, heat men (tho bettei 
have been followed, much mis- claaaea, according to a phrase coin- 
conoeption would have been ob- mon even now), habitually applied 
viated. The reference of these afterwards to the aristocrat ical 
words to power and not to wortti, parties, descend from tho ihidcst 
is their primitive import in the period of Grecian society. 

Greek language, descending from 1 Aristot. Polit. i. 1, 7. 

VOL. n. 


V 
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tain such immense personal ascendency: he suspects that 
in Buch small communities great merit was very rare, so 
that the chief had few competitors. 1 Such remarks il- 
lustrate strongly the revolution which the Greek mind had 
undergone during the preceding centuries, in regard to the 
internal grounds of political submission. But the connect- 
ing link between tin Homeric and the republicaii schemes 
of government is to be found in two adjunct * of the Homeric 
royalty, which are now to be mentioned — the Boule, or 
council of chiefs, and the Agora, or general assembly of 
freemen. 

These tw r o meetings, more or less frequently convoked, 
Thp Bouir* an( l interwoven with the earliest habit* of the 
-the primitive Grecian communities, are exhibited in 
their hmit- the monuments of tin* legendary age as oppor- 
ed inter- tunities for advising the king, and media for pro- 
Hubordi- aild mu 4? a fi n g his intentions to tin* people, rather 
nation to than as restraints upon his authority. Unques- 
the kmg. tionably they must have conduced in practice to 
the latter result as well e& to the former: but this is not 
the light in which the Homeric poems describe them. The 
chiefs, kings, princes, or Gcrontes — for the same w T ord in 
Greek designates both an old man and a man of conspicu- 
ous rank and position — compose the Council, 2 in which, 
according to the representation^ in the Iliad, the resolutions 
of Agamemnon on the one side and of Hector on the other 
appear uniformly to prevail. The har*hue*b and even con- 
tempt with which Hector treats respectful opposition from 
his ancient companion Polydamas — the desponding tone 


1 Kal tout’ i3 aa ' / euo .to 

rporepo#, iranrn 7 ) i ebocu &v- 
Spat 6iacp*po xa:’ dpETYp, cr/)u>c 
T8 xat xo*e jjL'xpas olxoy<T7<; rot tic 
(Polit. iii. 10, 7), also the same 
treatise, v. 8, 6, and \. 8, 32. Oo 
7ivovT«i 6 ’ 4ti flxcOeixi *0*, Ac. 

Aristotle handles monarchy far 
less copiously than either oligarchy 
or democraoy: the tenth and 
eleventh chapters of his third book, 
in whioh he discusses it, are never- 
theless very interesting tn peruse. 

In the conception of Plato also, 
the kingly government, if it is to 
work well, implies a breed superior 


to humanity to hold the sceptre 
(Legg iv. p. 17"). 

The Athenian dramatic poets 
(especially EunpidOs) often put 
into the mouths of their heroic 
characters popular sentiment'* 
adapted to the democratical atmo- 
sphere *of Athens— very different 
from what we And in Homer. 

* Bou)i)> 8e Tipu>To; pLeyaBufuov T*t 
yepovrto; (Iliad, ii. 63;: compare x. 
196—415. 'Doe, xxXcuou Sr/fioyi- 
povroc (xi. 371). So also the mo- 
dern words Seigneur , Signore, 
from Senior;* nd the Arable word 
Skuik 
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and conscious inferiority of the latter, and the unanimous 
assent which the former obtains, even when quite in the 
wrong — all this is clearly set forth in the poem: 1 while in 
the Grecian camp we see Nest6r*tendering his advice in the 
most submissive and delicate manner to Agamemnon, to be 
adopted or rejected as “the king of men” might determine. 2 
The Council is a purely consultative body, assembled not 
with any power of peremptorily arresting mischievous re- 
solves of the king, but solely for his information and 
guidance. He himself is the presiding (BoulephoruR or) 
member 3 of council; the rest, collectively sm well as indivi- 
dually, are his subordinates. 

AVe proceed from the Council to the Agora. Accord- 
ing to what seems the received custom, the king, after having 
talked over his intentions with the former, proceeds to 
announce them to the people. The heralds make the crowd 
sit down in order, 4 and enforce silence: any one of the 
chiefs or councillors — but as it seems, no one else 5 — is al- 
lowed to address them: tin 1 king first promulgates hie in- 
tentions, which are then open to be commented upon by 
others. But in the Homeric agora no division of affirma- 
tive or negative voices ever takes place, nor is any formal 
resolution ever adopted. The nullity of positive orft 

function strikes us even more in the Agora than —^medium 
in the Council. It is an assembly for talk, com- promui- 
niunication and discussion to a certain extent by the inten- 
the chiefs, in presence of the people as listeners tio* 1 ® o f 
and sympathisers — often for eloquence, and some- the king ‘ 
times for quarrel — but here its ostensible purposes end. 


1 Iiiad, xviii. 813.— 

"Extopi fit v titTjvTja'w xaxa 

(ITJTldiOMTl , 

riotAufidfiavTi 6’ ap’ oOtic, oc 
438>7)v (ppACrto 3ou/r ; v. 

Also xii. 213, where Polydamas 
■aye to HectOr,— 

.... titel oufie fitv ou5e Eoixs 
Afjfio* 46#Ta irapeE d^opeutfitv, 
o6x’ ivl PooX^, 

O&tt hot’ sv roA.ifi.ip, eov fie xpd- 
toq aliv atEeiv. 

1 Iliad, ix. 96-101. 

■ Iliad, vii. 120, ’EaftJoc 

MuppLi6ovu)v PouXrj 96 po« /, fi’ d-fopr^iK* 
• Considerable stress seems to 


be laid on the necessity that the 
people in the agora should sit 
down (Iliad, il 96)* a standing 
agora is a symptom of tumult or 
terror (Iliad, xviii. 24G) ; an evening 
agora, to which men come elevated 
by wine, is also the forerunner of 
mischief (Odyss. iii. 138). 

Such evidences of regular for- 
malities observed iu the agora are 
not without interest. 

• Iliad, ii. 100,— 

tlnot’ duT^c 

2yol«v’ , dxo'!>?:iav 8i fiioTpE^iov 
Paoiir.ui*. 

Nitrsch (ad Odyss. ii. 14) oon- 

w 2 
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The Agora in ltliaka, in the second book of the Odys- 
sey, is convened by the youthful Telemachus, at the in- 
stigation of Athene, not ior the purpose of submitting any 
proposition, but in order to give formal and public notice 
to the suitors to demist from their iniquitous intrusion and 
pillage of his substance, and to absolve himself further, be- 
fore gods and men, from all obligations towards them, if 
they refuse to comply. For the -daughter of the suitors 
in all the security ol the festive hall and banquet (which 
forms the catastrophe of the Odyssey), was a proceeding 
involving much that was shocking to Grecian feeling , 1 and 
therefore required to be prei eded b\ such ample formalities, 
as would leave both tin* delinquents themselves without 
the shadow” ot excuse, and their survmng relatives without 
any claim to the customary satisfaction. For tins special 
Aflora slim- purpose Teloinuclius directs the heralds to sum- 
iTieraV ' 7 mon a11 a £ ora: "hat seem^ most of all sur- 

< llu*. in prising is, that hoik had ever been summoned or 

ltimka. held « mt ,i the departure of Odysseus himself, an 

interval of twenty years. “No agora or session has taken 
place amongst Ub (sayb the gie\ -headed iEgyptius wdio 
open^ the proceedings) bince Odysseus W'ent on ship- 
board: and now”, w r ho is he that lm^ called us together? 
what man, young or old, has felt such a strong necessity? 
Has he received intelligence from our absent warriors, or 
lias he other public news to communicate? He is our good 
friend fordoing tins: whatever his projects maybe, I pray 
Zeus to grant him buccc^s.*'- Telemachus, answering the 
appeal forthwith, proceeds to tell the assembled Iihakans 
that he lias no public news to communicate, but that he 
has convoked them upon hit own private necessities. Next 
he sets forth pathetically the wickedness of the suitors, 
calls upon them personally to desist and upon the people 
to restrain them, and concludes by solemnly w r arning them, 
that, being henceforward free from all obligation towards 
them, he will invoke the avenging aid of Zeus, so “that 

trovertfl this restriction of indivi- too axooaou xopioc rjv, ot 61 f)7c|«.6- 
dual manifestation to the chiefs ve* xol too npageu (Bohol. Iliad, ix. 
the view of 0. Mttller (Hist. Do- 17): compare the same statement 
riana, b. iii. c. S) appears to me in his Nlkomachean Ethics, ill. n. 
more correct: sueh was also the 1 See Iliad, lx. 685; Odyss. xi. 
opinion of Aristotle— qprjol toIjo< 419. 

'Apirroett-Tjc Jti 6 ft*/ fi/jpo; (xiyov * Odyss. ii. 26—40, 
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fit* 

they may be slain in the interior of his own house, without 
bringing upon him any subsequent penalty.” i 

are not of course to construe the Homeric des- 
cription as anything more tliay an ideal, approximating to 
actual reality. But allowing all that can be required for 
such a limitation, it exhibits the Agora muie as a special 
medium of publicity and intercommunication, 2 from the 
king to the body ot the people, than as including any idea 
ol responsibility on the puit of the ioimer or retraining 
tone on tile pait of tin lattei, liovmn sik h ( onsecjuencts 
may indirectly mow out ot it Tin pnmitiw* Giecian 
government is essentially monai ( lm al, reposing on personal 
feeling and di\nn right: tin liumoiable dutum in the 
Iliad is borne out by .ill tbit weluai ot tin actual prac- 
tice, — ‘‘The rub of m my is not a good tiling: let us have 
one ruler onl\ one king, linn to whom Zeus has given 
the sceptre and 1 1n luttluy ^m(1ions"> 


1 Od>8S 11 4 77,11 — 

X' E- “7 {J ( / c. V - 

m fjobt * r / t 3 f ) 

•A aimilai (I u ut l- r iMn 
of tin* pul lie ahM ml M * of ill 
early Frank* ami 1 ml ai 1 till 
fcl, Ilistoire du Di it 1 ul In n 
Allemagm , t i p 1*- m n i 
liihtoires (le>> Iti ] ul li |u Itili i 
nes, tii 2 p 71 1 
■Oiony i ii d of Kiln irn is'-u <i 
12) pays rather too high a < < m 
phmont to the inr ilonti n ol tin 
Grecian heroic kings 
Ihe kings at Itoim , 1 1 k t tin 
Grecian heron kings, begun it li 
an ap/7] the Kurils < 1 

Pompomus (De Origine Juris, i 
would be perhaps more txiutlv 
applicable to the latter than to tin 
former “Initio ciwtatm nostri 
Populus Bine certft lege, sine juie 
certo, primum agere instituit om- 
maque inanu a Regibus guborn i- 
bantur” lacitus sajs ^Ann in. 
2H), “Nobis Romulus , ut libitum, 
imperitaverat . dem Numa religio- 
nibuB et dirlno jure populum de- 
vinxit, repertaque quedam a Tullo 
•t Auco sed precipuus bervius 


J oil it s n t i 1 gum fuit, quia 
ti mi 1 t g - i fti mi 1 1 irent Ihe 
Ml nitment if i l)i tutor under 
tin ivi ] til In is a if production, 
1 i a hln rt and definite interval, 
1 this old uni undid authority 
t«u<r> 1) Rijubl u J2, Zo- 
n nas Ann mi i° I)ion > s Hal 
' 7 i 

s < ( Hiihnio, T T nti rpuchungen 
ulii Romisihe Vtrfasaung und 
fi pchichtc Casscl 18)9, Buell I 
\1 m hintt 2, p 112—132, and 
Wachsmuth, 11c lleniBche Alter- 
Ihumskunde, i blU 18, p 81—91. 

* Tlniil, n 204 AgamemnAn pro- 
mises to make over to Achilles 
bc \ en ell-pi opled cities, with a 
1 od> of weulth> inhabitants (Iliad, 
ix 16 ) , and MenelauB, if he could 
have induced Odysseus to quit 
Ithaka and settle near him in Ar- 
gos, would have depopulated one 
of his neighbouring towns in or- 
der to make room for him (Odyss. 
xv 176) 

Manso (Sparta, 1. 1, p. 84) and 
Nitzsch (ad Odyss. It. 171) are in- 
clined to exclude these passages 
as spurious,— a proceeding, in my 
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The second book of the Iliad, full as it is of beauty 
Agora in and vivacity, not only confirms our idea of the 
book e o? tho P ass * ve > recipient, and listening character of the 
Iliad— Agora, but even, presents a repulsive picture of 
submission degradation of the mass of the people before 
which it the chiefs. Agamemnon convokes the Agora 
presents. f or the purpose of immediately arming the Gre- 
cian host, under a full impression that the gods have at last 
determined forthwith to crown his anils with complete 
victory. Such impression lias been created by a special 
visit of Oneirus (the Dreuiu-gud), sent by Zeus during his 
sleep — being indeed an intentional fraud on the part of 
Zeus, though Agamemnon does not Mispect its deceitful 
character. At this precise moment, when he may be 
conceived to be more than usually anxious to get his army 
into the field and snatch the prize, an unaccountable fancy 
seizes him, that instead oi imiting the troops to do what 
he really wishes and encouraging their spirits for this one 
last effort, he will adopt a course directly contrary; he 
will try their courage by professing to believe that the 
siege had become desperate, and that there wa^ no choice 
except to go on shipboard and flee. Announcing to Nestor 
and Odysseus, in preliminary council, his intention to hold 
this strange language, he at the same time tells them that 
he relies upon them to oppose it and counterwork its effect 
upon the multitude. « The agora is presently assembled, 
and the king of men pours iorth a speech full of dismay 
and despair, concluding by a distinct exhortation to all 
present to go aboard and return home at once. Im- 
mediately the whole army, chiefs well as people, break 
up and proceed to execute his orders: every one rushes 
on to get his ship afloat, except Odysseus, who looks on in 
mournful silence and astonishment. The army would have 
been quickly on its voyage home, had not the goddesses 
H£re and Athene stimulated Odysseus to an instantaneous 
interference. He hastens among the dispersing crowd 
and diverts them from their purpose of retreat: to the 
chiefs he addresses flattering words, trying to shame them 
by gentle expostulation: but the people he visits with 

opinion, inadmissible, without 1 Iliad, ii. 74. ITputa &' 
more direot grounds than they are insoiv r.&ipy 4 oo|xai, Ac. 
able to produoe. 
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liarsh reprimand and blows from Ins sceptre, i thus driving 
them back to their seats in the agora 

Amidst the dissatisfied ( i wd thus unwillingly hi ought 
back, tin. \ oict of lliersiti s is lievd the longest and the loud- 
est, — a man ugh di formed and unwailike but fluent m 
speech, md especi ilh se\ ei i md unspai mg in his censure of 
thechnts ^gamtmnon Vdnlhs md Od\ ss< us Iponthis 
cccasion he uldies os to th( people a sptt tli dtnountmg 
^gamcmn nioi sdli h md ^1 d\ ixaction gtnei illy, but 
paiticuluh foi hi re lit ill tie itmeut oi Achilles — andlit 
t»ndtd\ouis moi o\<i t> indue < thou to persist m then 
scheme of dt pai tin e In itpl\ < ><l\sbe us not only rebukes 

llieisit* sh uj»h in his impud lit in abusing the com- 
nandei nicliui but tint it ns tint it e \tr suth behaviour is 
epcated In w ill n ip lum n ike d aid tlnash lnm out ot the 
issemhh with lis^i k till 1 low i lutamed of which he 
idmmistei t >hn» it onu i smut stroke with tin studded 
suptre, mi} lintmg it }>inifulmuk in tblooch wealaeioss 
Ins back lb lsiti tcinfu l md subdui d bits down 
weeping while the sm i oundiu^ eiowel dnide him, and 
(xpiesstlu w mm st ippiobition ot Ul\sseus for ha\mg 
thus b\ font put tin n\ilir to silt nee 

Both Od\sseus and ^tstoi tlun iddiiss the agoia, 
sympathising with 4 garni union ioi the shann which the 
letieat ot tin tneeks is about to inflict upon him, and 
mgmg tmphiticilly upon e\u> om present the obligation 
of persc\ernig until the snge shall be successfully consum- 
mated Neither of them animad\erts at all upon Aga- 
memnon, either for Ins conduct towards Achilles, or lor 
Ins childish freak of trying thf temper of the army 1 * 3 

There cannot be a tltaiti mdic it ion than this des- 
cription — so graphic m the origin il poem — ot the true 
character of the Homeric agora The multitude who 
compose it are listening and uquiescent not often hesi- 

1 Iliad, 11 188— 19 — ■ Iliad n 284—340 Nor doea 

*0vti jot pi* pao rot xal e / Thersitfra inhis criminatory speech 
xi/elr against Agaraemndx^, touch in any 

T6vB ayavo t titeeaaiv eprtjaaa t way upon this anomalous point, 
itapacTtxc though in the circumstances under 

"0# 8 an 8j)|iou t 4*8pal8oi ft which his speech Is made, it would 
umd t fcptftpoi, seem to be of all others the most 

Tov 9KT)itTp<p iXiaaoxt , 6jjloxXtj natural— and the sharpest thrust 
aaoxi ts |xo8(|>, Ac against the commander in-chief. 

* Iliad, ii 318—377. 
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taring, and never refractory 1 to the chief. The fate which 
awaits a • presumptuous critic, even where his virulent 
reproaches are substantially well-founded, is plainly set 
forth in the treatment of Tbersites; while the unpopularity 
of such a character is attested even more by the excessive 
pains which Homer takes to heap upon him repulsive 
personal deformities, than by the chastisement of Odys- 
seus — he is lame, bald, crook-hacked, of misshapen head 
and squinting vision. 

•But. we cease to wonder at the submissive character 
Conduct of of the Agora, when we read the proceedings of 
Odysseus to Odysseus towards t lie people themselves. — his 
and the P ** fine words and flattery addressed to the chiefs, 
chiefs. and his contemptuous reproof and manual 
violence towards the common men. at a moment when both 
were doing exactly tin* same thing, —fulfilling the express 
bidding of Agamemnon, upon 'whom Odysseus does not 
offer a single comment. This scene, which excited a sen- 
timent of strong displeasure amoiitr the democrats of his- 
torical Athens.- affords a proof that the feeling of personal 
dignity, of which philosophic ohser\er.> in Greece- -Hero- 
dotus, Xenophon, Hippokrutes. and Aristotle — boasted, as 
distinguishing the free Greek citizen from the slavish 
Asiatic, was yet undeveloped in the time of Homer . 3 The 
ancient epic is commonly so tilled with the personal ad- 
ventures of the chiefs, and the’ people are so constantly 
depicted as simple appendages attached to them, that wo 
rarely obtain a glimpse ol the treatment, of the one apart 
from the other, such as this memorable Homeric agora 
affords. 

There remains one other point of view in which wo 
are to regard the Agora of primit ivt Greece — as the scene 
in which justice was administered. The king is spoken of 
’ as constituted by #eus the great judge of society. He has 
received from Zeus the sceptre and along with it the 
powers of command and sanction: the people obey these 
commands and enforce these sanctions, under him, en- 

* See this illustrated in tlic IIposSou;, Eyoifi’ av eupc- 

l&nguage of Thfiseus, Euiip. Sup- vssTtpov. 
pile. 349 — 362. * Xenophftn, Memorab. i, 2. 0. 

AAgst 34 XP^«> *oXn r.d 1 Aristot. Polit. vli. 6, l; Hip- 

pocr&t. De ASre, lioo. ut Aq. y. 

A6E*f8Y«|«u Qtl.orcuc dXXa tou 86— 80; Herodot. vii. 1J4. 
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riching him at the same time with lucrative presents and 
payments, i Sometimes the king separately, sometimes 
the kings or chiefs or Gerontes in the plural number, are 
named as deciding disputes .11 id awarding satis- j ufttlce 
iaction to complainant*-: always however m ministered 

I mblic, in tlie midst of tin a^^endded agora.' a«oiu by 
n one of the compartin' nK of the shield of the km* 
Achilles, the det.uU ol a judicial m »*ne are de 5 ?- 01 tln ' lB 
cnhed. "While tin ,inma i- lull ot an eager and excited 
crow r d, two men aie di-pulnic .ihoui the tine of satisfaction 
for the death ot a mtirdi n d m. in —one erring, the other 
denying, that the tint ind ahe.idv been paid, and both 
demanding an iu<pi< -t. Tin < ■ front t are ranged on stone* 
seats , 3 in the hol t \ unit, with tw o talents ol gold lung 
before them, to he awaidi d to ^mh oitln lit in ants as shall 
make out lus ea-e to tin ir -at i-t*n t mn. Tin heralds with 
their sreptre-,ve2>rcsMnL f 1 lie wai m mpatlne^ ot the crowd 
m favour oi one oi otlm ol the pai t n -, sm hi e an alternate 
hearing to both . 4 This interesting pntuie completely 
harmonises with tin hriel allusion n l Hesiod to the judicial 


1 The ay? l — p' 0 a' c or Ocixi^, 
and afop/, go tog» tin i. uiulir the 
presiding superintend' m » of 1 1 # 
godB. The goddess r lln mi« 1 «>1 li 
comokes and dismi>>ns tin ig n i 
(see Iliad, xi 6ih , Orijsi u t»7 , 
Iliad, xx. 4) 

The Gtjaia-t;, mminanilno lit- 
and sanctions, hr long pioptiH to 
/.cub (Odjss xvi 40 », liom him 
they are given in charge to earth 
ly kings along with the seep in 
(Iliad, i. 838; n *206) 

The commentators on Ho no r r» - 
cognised Qepii;, rather too stm tly, 
as afopat xal Pgj/F,; / v (see 
Eustath. ad Odyss. xvi 40 •) 

The presents and the /iitapai 
Qs|xiots^ (Iliad, ix 166) 

* Hesiod, Theogon 86 , the single 
person judging seems to be men- 
tioned (Odyss xn. 439) 

It deserves to be noticed that 
in Sparta the Senate decided ac- 
cusations of homicide (Anatot 
Polit. iii, 1, 7) in historical 

Athens the Senate of Areiopagus 


origin ill > dul tin m mi* , and n- 
tniui d mn w In ti iti powers 
vnii 1 ninth ulnnlgod, the trial of 
an us itii ns ( f nitt ntioual homicide 
and u minding 

Kt pitting tlu iudi ill f mic turns 
i tin e u ] n houiun 1 mg**, Dionj s 
II ll A It x 1 To a'j/tirji oi 

■* it / i - p-n~~n j -ror fie - 

MJErfO',, ”3; f tn;, xxi -o cixaunOs^ 
’j- -ojto totxoz ?j* (compare 

i\ * 2 'i and finro, Republic v. 2 , 
ltuhino, V. ntersuchungon, i. 2, p. 

122i 

1 Iliad, x\ in 504 — 

(li 8e fepom; 

Laa- cn ;satoi3i t«po ed 

< jy / 1» 

Seveial of the old northern Sagas 
represent the old men assembled 
for the purpose of judgmg as sit- 
ting on great stones in a circle 
called the Urtlieilsnng or Genchts- 
ring (Loitfadeu der Nordisohen 
AlterthUmer, p. 81, Copenhag. 
1837) 

« Homer, Iliad, xviii. 497—610. 
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trial — doubtless a real trial — between himself and his 
c laint brother Perses. The two brothers disputed 
made Sy * about their paternal inheritance, and the cause 
Hesiod of was carried to tried by the chiefs in agora; 
judgment but Per^es bribed them, and obtained an unjust 
in hie verdict for the whole . 1 So at least Hesiod af- 
own c»e . fl rmgf ; n the bitterness of his Jieart: earnestly 
exhorting his brother not to waste a precious time, required 
for nece r sary labours, in the unprofitable occupation of 
witnessing and abetting litigants in the agora — for which 
(he adds) 110 man has proper leisure, unless his subsistence 
for the year beforehand he lately treasured lip in his 
gainers.- He repents more than once his complaints of 
the crooked and < orrupt judgments of which the kings 
were habitualU guilU : dwelling upon abuse of justice as 
the crying c\ il of his day, and predicting as well as invoking 
the vengeance of Zeus to repress it. And Homer ascribes 
the tremendous \10leme of the autumnal storms to the 
wrath of Zeus against those judges who disgrace the agora 
with their wicked \ erdiefs. - 


Though it is certain that in e\ery Mate of society, the 
feelings of men when assembled in multitude will command 
a certain measure of attention, yet we thus find the Agora, 
injudicial matters still more than in political, serving 
merely tli * purpose of publicity. It is the King 
who is the grand personal mover of Grecian 
heroic society . 1 He is 011 earth the equivalent 
of Zeus in the agora of the gods: the supreme 
god of Olympus is m the habit, of carrying on 
his government with frequent publicity, of hear- 
ing some dissentient opinions, and of allowing himself 
occasionally to he wheedled by Aphrodite or worried into 
compliance by Here: but liis determination is at last con- 
clusive, subject only to the overruling interference of the 
Moerffi or Fates. 14 Both the society of gods, and the vari- 
ous societies of men, are, according to the conceptions of 


The king 
among 
men is 
analogous 
to Zeus 
among 
*gnds. 


1 Hesiod, Opp. Pi. 37 idea, I 11 jny judgment, of the oon- 

1 Hesiod, Opp. Pi. 27 — M. dition and functions of the Homeric 

1 Hesiod, Opp. Pi. 250— 2C.l , agora, 

Homer, Iliad, xvi. 387. 6 Iliad, i. 620—527; ir. 14—66; 

* Tittmann (Parstellung dor especially the agon of the gode 
Grieohisolien Staatsverfassungen, (xx. 16). 
book ii. p. 6°i gives too lofty an 
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Grecian legend, carried on by the personal rule of a legi- 
timate sovereign, who does not derive his title from the 
special appointment of his subjects, though he governs with 
their full consent. In fact, Grecian legend presents to 
us hardly anything else, except these great individual 
personalities. The race, or nation, is as it were absorbed 
into the prince: eponymous persons especially, are not 
merely princes but fathers and representative unities, each 
the equivalent of that greater or less agirremito to which 
he gives name. 

But though in the primitive Grecian government, the 
king is the legitimate* as well a* the real sovereign, he is 
always coneei\ed as action through the council and aurora. 
Both the one and the other are established and essential 
media through which his ascendency is brought to hear 
upon the society : the absence of such assemblies is the test 
and mark of savage men, as in the case of tin* Gyclopes. i 
Accordingly he must possess qualities tit to act with effect 
upon these* two assemblies: wise reason for tin* council, 
unctuous eloquence for the agora.- Such is the ideal oi' the 
heroic government: a king not merely full of \alour and 
resource as a soldier, but also sufficiently superior to those 
around him to ensure both the deliberate concurrence of 
the chiefs, and the hearty adhesion of the masses. * That 
this picture is not, in all individual cases, realised, is un- 
questionable; but the endowments so often predicated of 
good kings show it to ha\e been the type present to the 
mind of the dc&cnber . 4 Xenophon, in his ( Vropanlia, 

1 OdysB. ix. 114 — * Pihuv, Mug of tin Mjrnndnns, * 

Totoiv o’ (the Ojcloptb) out is called (Iliad, vn 12a) ’l.jOyoc 
Po-J/r^opoi, ou-reOejjuaTe^ Mjp|Ai8j;<». /loo/ r/fopo; n yopr,- 

*AXX* oTy’ u'Jrr))n>v 6p4u>y yaloyoi — 1 Homed* 8, ayopr, 8e t* op-eivtu 

xdprjyet (iv. 4U0i— Xeatur , llu/iw; 

’Ev erioci fXeKpopoiffi* 6e|Aiattuti oeyopr,-^.— Sarpedon, A^xiiu; faul f t - 
8e Ixaoto^ epops ( \ . Oil), and Idnmeneus , kpr,- 

riai6d)v Tjfi’ dXojrwv o08’ dX)^)u>y tu>/ [loy/T^ope (xni 219) 
dX«Youffi. Hesiod (Theogon SO— 9a) iIIuh- 

Theae lines illustrate the mean- tratos still more ampl\ the ideal of 
ing of Ocfiic. the king governing l>y persuasion 

* See this point set forth in the and inspired by the MuseB. 
prolix discourse of Ansteidei, 4 See the striking picture in 
niepi ‘P7)Topixij« (Or. xlv. vol. ii. Thucydidda (ii. 65). XenophAn, ia 
p. 99) ‘HaloSoc .... tsuto «vti- the Cyropedia, puts into the mouth 
xpu« 1 Ofx^ptj) Hyuiv . . . . 8 ti ts q °f bis hero the Homeric compari- 
taxopuri) eovcSpoc xijc fiaetXixijs, do. ion between the good king and the 
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depicts Cyrus as an improved edition of the Homeric Aga- 
memn6n, — “a good king and a powerful soldier,” thus 
idealising the perfection of personal government. 

It is important to paint out these fundamental con- 
ceptions of government, discernible even before the dawn 
of Grecian history, and identified with the social life of the 
people. It shows us that tin* Greek*, in their subsequent 
revolutions and in the political experiments which their 
countless autonomous communities presented, worked upon 
pre-existing materials developing and exalting elements 
which had been at fir*t subordinate, and supj>res*mg or 
remodelling on a totally new print iple, that winch lmd been 
originally predominant. When we approach historical 
Greece, we find that (with the exception of Sparta) the 
primitive, hereditary, unre*]»oiisible monarch, uniting in 
himself all the functions of unx eminent, has ceased to reign 
— while the feeling of legit man which originally induced 
his people to obey him willingK, has been exchanged for 
one of aversion towards the eluracter and title generally. 
The multifarious functions which lie once exerciser! have 
been parcelled out among temporary nominees. On the 
other hand, the Council or Senat< , and 1 lie Agora, originally 
simple media through which the king acted, are elevated 
The into standing and independent sources ofauthor- 

Councii itv, controlling and holding in responsibility 

aembiy the various spt rial officers to whom executive 

originally duties of one kind or another are confided. The 
media general principle here indicated is common both 
which* the to the oligarchies and the democracies which grew 
**b eco m^ C in^ ’ U P * n historical Greece. Much as these tw r o 
historical governments differed from each other, and 
Greece the ninny as wrere the varieties even between one 
deposit 11 * 1 oligarchy or demoiTu* y and another, they all 
taries of stood in equal contrast with the principle of the 
power. heroic government. Even in Sparta, where the 


good shepherd, implying u* it doe-. 
Immense superiority oi organi- 
sation, morality, and inti lligenct' 
(Cyropeed. viii. p. 450, Hutchin- 
son). 

Volney observes respecting the 
emirs of the Druses in Syria— 
“Everything depends on circum- 
stances: if the governor be a man 


of ability, he is absolute;— if 
weak, ho is a cipher. This pro- 
ceeds from the want of fixed laws ; 
a want common to all Asia.” 
(Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. 
ii p. 66.) Such was pretty much 
the condition of the king in 
primitive Greece. 
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hereditary kingship lasted, it was preserved .with lustre 
and influence exceedingly diminished, 1 and such spartan 
timely diminution of its power seems to have |^K a a “ 
heen one of the essential conditions of its preser- to C tin> 10n 
vation. 2 Though the Spartan king^ had the **"*25^ 
hereditary command of the military forces, yet lmuted 
even in all foreign expeditions they habitually r ,u ' or “ 
acted in obedience to orders from home; while in affairs 
of the interior, the superior power of the Ephors sensibly 
overshadowed them. No that unless possessed of more 
than ordinary force of character, they seem to have exer- 
ci-ed tlioir chief influence a^ presiding members of the 
senate. 

There is yet another point of view in which it behoves 
us to take notice of tin* Council and the Agora as integral 
portions of the legendary government of the Grecian com- 
munities. We are thus enabled to trace the employment 
of public speaking, as the standing engine of government, 
and the proximate tause of obedience, to the Employ - 
social infancy of the nation. The power of j^iie 0 * 
speech in the direction of public affairs becomes speaking 
more and more obvious, developed and irresis- nf 

tible, as we advance towards the culminating govern- 
period of Grecian history, the century preceding ™ ent -r 
the battle of Ohspronoia. That its development the earliest 
was greatest among the most enlightened sec- tl,n ° 8 - 
tions of the Grecian name, and smallest among the more 
obtuse and stationary, is matter of notorious fact; and it 
is not less true, that the prevalence of this habit was one 
of the chief causes of the intellectual eminence of the natioir 
generally. At a time when all the countries around were 


* Nevertheless the question put 
by Leotyohides to the deposed 
Spartan king Deinaratus— 8x010* 
vi t\f] to apyit* fiiTct to ftoow £v>sw 
(Herodot. vi. 66), and the poignant 
insult which those words convey- 
ed, afford one among many other 
evidences of the lofty estimate 
current in Sparta respecting the 
regal dignity, of which Aristotle 
in the Politioa seems hardly to 
take sufficient account. 

• O. MiUler (Hist. Dorians, book 


iii. i. 3) affirms that the fundamen- 
tal features of the heroic royalty 
were maintained in the Dorian 
states, and obliterated only in the 
Ionian and democratioal. In this 
point he has been followed by 
various other authors (see Helbig, 
Die sitthchen Zustande des Helden- 
alters, p. 73), but his position 
appears to me not oorreot, even 
as regards Sparta; and decidedly 
incorrect, in regard to the other 
Dorian states. 
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plunged comparatively in mental torpor, there was no 
motive sufficiently present and powerful to multiply so* 
wonderfully the productive minds of Greece, except such 
as arose from the reward* of public speaking. The sus- 
ceptibility of the multitude to this sort of guidance, their 
habit of requiring and enjoying the stimulus which it sup- 
plied, and the open discussion, combining regular forms 
with free opposition, of practical matters political as well 
as judicial — are the creative causes which formed such 
conspicuous adepts in the art of persuasion. Nor was it 
only professed orators who were thus produced; didactic 
aptitude wa*' formed in the background, and the speculative 
tendencies were supplied with interesting phenomena for 
observation and combination, at a time wiien the truths ol 
physical science were almost inaccessible. If the primary 
effect was to quicken the powers of expression, the secon- 
dary, but not less certain result, was to develope the habits 
of scientific thought. Not only the oratory of T)emo&thenes 
its effects amlPerikles and the colloquial magic of Socrates, 

m Btimu but also th** philosophical speculation of Plato, 
teiiectuai" &wd the systematic politics, rhetoric and logic 
deveior- of Aristotle, are traceable to the same general 
ment tendencies m the minds of the Grecian people. 

W T e find the germ of these expansive forces in the senate 
and agora of their legendary government. The poets, first 
epic and then lyric, were the precursors of the orators in 
their powder of moving the feelings of an assembled crowd; 
whilst the Homeric poems — the general trannng-book of 
educated Greeks — constituted a treasury of direct and 
animated expression, full of concrete forms and rare in the 
use of abstractions, and thence better suited to the workings 
of oratory. The subsequent critics had no difficulty m 
selecting from the Iliad and Odyssey sagiples of eloquence 
in all its phases and varieties. 

On the whole, then, the society depicted in the old 
Greek poems is loose and unsettled, presenting very little 
of legal restraint, and still loss of legal protection — but 
concentrating such political power as does exist in the hands 
of a legitimate hereditary king, whose ascendency over the 
other chiefs is more or less complete according to his per- 
sonal force aud character. Whether that ascendency be 
greater or less however, the mass of the people is in either 
case politically passive, and of little account. Though the 
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Grecian freeman of the heroic age is above the degraded 
level of the Gallic plebs as described by Caesar,* he is far 
from rivalling the fierce independence and sense of dignity 
combined with individual forcfr, which characterise the 
Germanic tribes before their establishment in the Roman 
empire. Still less does his condition, or the society in which 
he moves, correspond to those pleasing dreamB of spon- 
taneous rectitude and innocence, in which Tacitus and 
Seneca indulge with regard to primitive man. 1 2 

2. The state of moral and social feeling, prevalent in 
legendary Greece, exhibits a scene in harmony Moral and 
with the rudimentary political fabrics just des- 
cribed. Throughout the long stream of legend- legendary 
ary narrative on which the Greeks looked hack Crrf * eco - 
as their past, history, the larger social motives hardly ever 
come into play: either individual valour and cruelty, or 
the personal attachments and quarrels of relatives and war- 
companions, or the feuds of private enemies, are eyer before 
us. There is no sense of obligation then existing, between 
man and man as smh — and very little between each man 
and the entire community of which he is a member; such 
sentiments are neither operative in the real world, nor pre- 
sent to the imaginations of the poets. Personal feelings, 
either towards the gods, the king, or some near 0mnipo . 
and known individual, fill the whole of a man’s teneeuf 
bosom: out of them arise all the motives to be- J 0 e 0 "° nal t0 
neficence, and all the internal restraints upon wards ff th°~ 
violence, antipathy, or rapacity ; and special com- ^divi&uaU 
munion, as well as special solemnities, are essen- m ni ua 8 * 
tial to their existence. The ceremony of an oath, so imposing, 
so paramount, and so indispensable in those days, illustrates 
strikingly this principle. And even in the case of the 
stranger suppliant — in which an apparently spontaneous 

1 Cesar, Bell. Gallic, vi. 12. litas, et pro modestlft et pudore 

a Beneoa, Epist. so. ; Tacitus, An- ambitio et vis incedebat, provendre 
nal.iii.38. “Vetustissimi mortalium dominationes , nmltoaque apud 
(says the latter), nullb ad hue mal& populos ceternum mansere,” Ac. 
libidine,sineprobro,8celere,eoque Compare Strabo, vii. p. SOI. 
sine poenfc aut coercitione, age- These are the same fancies so 
bant: neqne prsemiis opus erat, eloquently set forth by RouBsean 
earn honesta snopte ingenio pete- in the last century. A far more 
rentur ; et ubi nihil contra morem sagaolous criticism pervades the 
cuperent, nihil per me turn veta- preface of ThucydidOs. 
baptur. At postqnam ezui lequa- 
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sympathy manifests itself — the succour and kindness shown 
to him arise mainly from his having gone through the con- 
secrated formalities of supplication, such as that of sitting 
down in tpe ashes by the sacred hearth, thus obtaining a 
sort of nnvilege of sanctuary. 1 That ceremony exults him 


1 Sey/thka , in the Anabasis of 
Xenpphdn (vii. 2, 33), describes 
how, when an orphan youth, he 
formally supplicated Mfidokos the 
Thracian king to grant him a troop 
of followers, in order that he might 
recover bis lost dominions — exx- 
Os ^ofj.r ( v aotej* ixctt)<; 8o‘j*zI 

fioi avopot;. 

Thucydides gives an interesting 
description of the arrival of t lie 
exiled ThemistoklOs, then warmly 
pursued by the Greeks on suspicion 
of treason, at the house of Ad- 
mfltup, king of the Epirotic Mo- 
losmans The wife of AdmfUus 
hereelf instructed the fugitive how 
to supplicate her husband in form - 
the child of AdniMus was placed 
in his arms, and be was directed 
to sit down in this guise close by 
the consecrated hearth, which was 
of the nature of an altar. While 
bo seated, he addressed his urgent 
entreaties to Adinfttus for protec- 
tion: the latter raised him up from 
the ground and promised what was 
asked. “That (says the historian) 
was the moBt powerful form of 
supplication."' Admfitus— dxoosxc 

dvlc~Tiai t* a&xov fxe-ra too ivuroo 
uteoc, toertp xal iywv auro; sxa- 
8e£s*to, xol (laYiarov txeTeu|jLX 
»jv touto (Thuc. i. 13«). So 1 61e- 
phus, in the lost drama of Aes- 
chylus called Mucol, takes up the 
child Oreatfts. See Bothe’s Eragm. 
44: Schol. AriBtoph. Ach. 303. 

In the Odyssey, both Nausikaa 
and the goddess Athlnl instruct 
Odysseus in the proper form of 
supplicating Alkinoui: he first 
throws himself down at the feet 
of -queen Ardtl , embracing her 


knees and addressing to her his 
prayer, and then without wait- 
ing for a reply, sits down among 
the ashes on the hearth— ill; tlitcbv, 
xar dp 1 £'e:’ ex’ so/apy ev xoa$ci 
— Alkmous is dining with a large 
company for some time both he 
and the guests are silent * at length 
the ancient EchenOus remonstrates 
with him on hie tardiness in raising 
the strangor up from the ashes. 
At his exhortation, the Plircakian 
king takcB Odysseus by the hand, 
and raising him up, placos him on 
a chair beside him* ho then directs 
the heralds to mix a bowl of wine, 
and to servo it to every one round, 
in order that all may make liba- 
tions to Zeus Hiketfisios. This 
ceremony clothes the stranger with 
the full rights and character of a 
suppliant (Odyss. vi. 310; vii. 71, 
141, lHfi) : xxto vofxou; d^ix-ropuiv, 
TKschyl. Supplic. 242. 

That the form countod for a great 
deal, we sec evidently marked: 
but of course supplication is often 
uddrossod, and nuecessfully ad- 
dressed, m circumstances where 
tins form cannot be gone through. 

It is difficult to accept the doc- 
trine of Eustathius (ad Odyss. xvi. 
424), that cxstt;<; is a vox media 
(like £eivoc)> applied as well to 
the ixtraSoyo; as to the ixs?r,; pro- 
perly so called * but the word dXXq- 
Xo i3i /, in the passage just cited, does 
seem to justify his observation: yet 
there is no direot authority for 
suoh use of the word iu Homer. 

The address of Tbeodymenos on 
first preferring his supplioation to 
Telemaohus is obaraoteristic of the 
practioe (Odyss. xt. 860) ; com- 
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into something more than a mere suffering man — it places' 
him in express fellowship with the master"* of the house, 
under the tutelary sanctions of Zeus Hiketesios. Kffeot of 
There is great difference between one form of special os- 
supplication and another: the suppliant however rem <> ni e®- 
in any form becomes more or less the object of a particular 
sympathy. 

The sense of obligation towards the gods manifests 
itself separately in habitual acts of worship, sacrifice, and 
libations, or bv votive presents, such as that of the hair of 
Achilles, which he lias pledged to the river god Spercheius,* 
and such as the constant dedicated offerings, which men 
who stand in -urgent need of the divine aid first promise 
and afterwards fulfil. But t be feeling t uwards the gods also 
appears, and that not less fivqm idly, a.*' mingling itself with 
and enforcing obligations toward" some particular human 
person. The tie which bind- a man to his father, his kins- 
man, his guest, or any special pi'uini-e i expecting which he 
has taken the engagement of an oath, is conceived in con- 
junction with the idea of Zeus, as witness and guarantee; 
and the intimacy of the association is attested by some 
surname or special appellation of tin* god.- Such personal 
feelings composed all the moral intlm-m-i-" of which a Greek 
of that day was susrept ible, - a stub- of mind which we can 
best appreciate by contrasting it with that of Contrast 
the subsequent citizen of historical Athens. In J^ t jin h *i n 
the view of the latter, the great impersonal historical 0 
authority called “The Laws" stood out sepa- Athens, 
rately both as guide and sanction, distinct from religious 
duty or private sympathies: but of this discriminated con- 


pare also Iliad, xvi. 574, and 
Hesiod. Bout. Hercul. 1*2- 85 
The ideas of the £zivo; and tbo 
run very much together. I 
can hardly persuado myself that 
the reading txs-rayos (Odyps. xi. 
620) is truly Homeric, implying 
as it does the idea of a pitiuhl«> 
sufferer, it is altogether out of 
plaoeurhen predicated of the proud 
and Impetuous Ncoptolemus: w« 
should rather have exoepted ixi- 
Xtuot. (See Odyss. x. 15.) 

The constraining efficacy of 

VOL. II. 


special formalities of supplication, 
among the Scythians, is power- 
fully sot forth in the Toxaris of 
liucian ; the suppliant sits upon 
an ox-hidc, with his hands con- 
fined behind him (Lucian, Toxaris, 
c. 48, vol. iii. p. 09, Tauch.) — the 
liiflo-ri ixiTfjpia among that people. 

1 Iliad, xxiii. 142. 

* Odjss. xiv. 389,— 

Oh yap toOv sx* if ib o’ aldiooof&««, 
o6Se <pi)r ; oio, 

’AXXa Ala £*vUv dtioac, autov d* 
iXialpun. 
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ception of positive law and positive morality, 1 the germ 
only can be detected in the Homeric poems. The appro- 
priate Greek word for human laws never occurs. Amidst 
a very havering phraseology, 2 we can detect a gradual 
transition from the primitive idea ot a personal goddess 
The/nis. attached to Zeus, first to his sentences or orders 


1 &agel«bach (H.omerischo Theo- 
lORle, Ahfldm v s 23) gives a 
just and well-sustained view of the 
Homeric ethics u Es ist der cha 
raktenstiRche htandpunkt dti 
Homenschen Ethik, das« die ^pha- 
ren dfs Tleclits der Sittlichktit 
und R< ligiositat, bev dem Duliter. 
durchaus nocli nictit auseinandu 
fillen, so dass der Mensch 7 31 
' 1 aloe styn konnte * line Oc* j 1 
ru Bern— sondern in uiu ntwukcltcr 
Ihnheit boysaimnen sind ' 

’ Njjjloi, lata, is not an Ilomem 
word, 1 iu , in tlu« mngulur 

occurs tw ice 11 the 31* sioiln Wilks 
and D-u s (27i , SR) 

The cmpLjment of tl e words 
?l/r ( 'I /51 U jji , O 21 13 -., in 

Hoinci, i° lurinus is lllustr it 11 g 
the earl} moral assou itionf. hut 
would require fur to n sum than 
can he given to it in n not* wi 
see that the Hin^i < f oac 1 < i tin*' 
words was 1 ssi lit 1 ill \ llu* tilling 
Thimis, in Homer, 1 ** t m* 1 1 1110 - 
decidedly a pet ion * who exercise*' 
the impoitant function of (pi nine 
and closing the ag >r 1 , 1 oth < 1 
gods and men (Iliad, xx 4 (>«Hrr 
11 OR), and who besides that a* t*> 
and speaks (Iliad, xu 87 » 1 

alw’ajs the associate and com 
panion of Zeus tlio high* ®t god 
In Hesiod (Theog 001) she ir th 
wile of /eus, in -1 stlnlu* ilh* 
meth 200) sho is th< sunn ns F/n 
even in Tlato (Legg xi p 9»(» 
witnesses sfcear (to w ant * f know 
ledge of matterR undei inqmsti 
by Zeus, ApoUo, and Ihemis 
Themis as a person ir prohall \ 
the oldest sense of the word th* n 
wefhave the plural Osjjn.a-c<; (con 


neetrd with the verb Ti f tr,u.i, like 
bzouo' and -»6fio;), which are (not 
persons, hut) special appurtenan- 
ces or emanations of the Supremo 
Clod, or of a king acting under 
linn, analogous to and loined 
with the sceptre The sceptre , and 
the (Lpia~s<; or the 5n7i constantly 
go together (Th id 11 209 ix 99)* 
/cusortlu king ir a judge, not a 
1 iw -milker I 10 issues decrees or 
‘■picial orders to settle particular 
«li°put(s, or to restrain particular 
in* n and agreeable to the con 
cret* forms of ancient language, 
the divorces are treated as if the} 
were a collection of read} made 
ill l stantue things, actually in his 
p is'-espion, like the sceptre, and 
pi op nod tor hung delivered out 
w h* n the proper occasion arose — 
nr /-«- /ri, 0 ~C (JspitJTCtC llpoc A j; 
' n~j\ (II. 1 23 1 '), eoinpirod with 
th* two passages lan cited — 
\. ’Oj-n cue /-or-, r <; 06-na 

* 0 -|au-/ (II v 7* 1 ), — w AYpiov, 

)- fj IV s.0 Cl 0 V 1 * 

(Od\i« ix 216 llio pluril num- 
lir i/ji is more coinmnnl} used 
m Homer than the singular 8lxr 
i«* raitly u«»i d to denote Justice 
i« 1 n abstract conception ; it more 
•it* n denotes a pedal claim of 
light on tho part of some given 
m in (11 x\m fiOR It sometimes 
il-n denotes, simpl\, established 
(ustum or the known lot— 8|xuhdv 
8ixv„ Y^pivru)/, Geiuu ^aoOrjiov, Gfu>v 
(see Hamm's Lexicon ad voc .) ; 
is used in the same manner, 
bee uptm this matter, Platner, 
De Notion® Juris ap. Homerum, 
p. 81 , and O Muller, Prolegg. 
Mythol p 121, 
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called Themistes, and next by a still farther remove, to 
various established customs, which those sentences were 
believed to sanctify — the authority of religion and that of 
custom coalescing into one indivisible obligation. 

The family relations we might expect, are set forth 
in our pictures of the legendary world as the ForP0 
grand sources of lasting union and devoted at- of the 
tachment. The paternal authority is highly fftmily tie - 
reverenced: the son who lives to \ear- of maturity, repays 
by affection to hi* parents the charge ot his maintenance 
in infancy, which tin language note*- b\ a special w r ord; 
wdiilst. on the other hand, the Knnnv^. whose avenging 
hand is put in mol ion by the cur-e oi a father or mother, 
is an object of deep dread. 1 

In regard to marriage, we find the wife occupying a 
station ot great digmtv and mtlmiue. though it Mfirrm c _ 
w r as tin* practice tor the husband to purchase respect 
her by valuable presents to In r parents, — a 
practice extensr\elj prevalent among eai 1\ com* 
inanities, and treated by ArMotle m an evidence of bar- 
barism. She even ms ms to li\e le.-s m>i luded and to enjoy 
a wider sphere of action than \\:i- allotted to her in histori- 
cal Greece. 2 Concubines me frequent with the cliieK and 

1 tovcjsi Hpc — pa rsi/'u- 12) and otheis, Ac , nl«n Mi ('nt- 

irtSuixe (II. iv 477 ) (Jos — pa *'i Ini'* I.ft 1 *»t on the North Ami'ii- 
flps — t t pia (pomp «u. II. ix. 41, phi Indian*, vol. i. Lett. 2i>, p 
O^ysa. ii. 1,14, iit'biod, 0])j». I)j 21 • 

18i)>. 1 lu» (hci'k t5<a correspond ex- 

* Ariatot. 1’nlit. ii. fi, 11. The .utU to tin mutuhtim of the Lnin- 
16*3, or present givm hy the hard .uni Aleinannie lawB, which 
suitor to the futhoi us an indue is thu- explained by Mr. Price 
ment to giant his daughter m (Note* on the Laws of King 
marriage, are spoken of us \er> Ktln lhert, in tho Ancient Law«» 
valuable, — axipima e £*a (11 xi and Institutes of England, trans- 
244, xvil. 178, xxi. 472 j . to grunt luted und puhlishv 1 l»y Mr. Thorpe, 
a daughter without e?*3 was a \ ol. i. p 20) u, Ihe Longnhardio 
high compliment to the intended law is the most copious of all the 
son-in-law til. ix. 141, compaie barbuiu codes in its provisions 
xiii. 300). Among tho urn lent respecting marriage, and particu- 
Germans of Tacitus, the husband larly ho on the subject of the 
gave presents, not to his wife's Mund From that law it appears 
father, but to herself (Tacit. Gerin. that the Mnndium was a sum paid 
o. 18): the customs of the early over to the family of the bride, 
Jews were in this respect com- for transferring the tutelage which 
pletely Homeric ; see the case of they possessed over her to the 
Sheohem and Dinah (Genesis xxxix. family of the husband:—' ‘Si quis 
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occasionally the iealousj of the wife breaks out in reckless 
excess against her husband, as may be seen m the tragical 
history of Phoenix The continence of Laertes, from fear 
of displeasing bis wife \utikleia is especialh noticed . 1 A 
large portion of the rom uitic mtticst which (rrccian legend 
inspires is di rn < d ti om tin w mu n I \ nc lope, Andi omaclu , 
Jtelen, KKtiennn ‘'tift Enplrsh Jokasta, Hckabe, &c , all 
Btand m the ton ground oi tli pictmc, either hom then 
virtues tin 11 luauti thui minis 01 their sufferings 

Not onl^ biothcis, but ilso tousms, and the moie 
dist nit blood-i ( 1 itions md cl uiMiien ippi a connected to- 
getlm b\ a stioiu b lm. oi ittaclnm lit, shuing among 
them unmi^dll\ tin obli w ition oi mutual sdj-di fence and 
re\<nge m the e\cnt oi ni|ui\ t ) im mdiMdiiil of the race 
Tin legitim ite biotlui dm I bitwim them bj lot the 
piteiml lnhmtinu — a histud 1 lothu ncci\ mg onlj ft 
small shut hi is liowcui ( on m nils \ci\ well tieated,- 
in tiers though tin linn du ol Phokus bj Telamon and 

and Pi bus constitute-* a fli_iiut exception Tin 

kinsmen furtiM pngjiHins of vuing w omen, often bj a 
god is om of tin most inqumth it (lining incidents m 
the legend u\ n uiati\(s mil tin ^i m ntx with which sue h 
a tact when di^i om n d is \iMti il 1 ^ tin lather, lb generalls 
extnme \s inixtui n n ol flu i miil\ connexion, we read 
of largei unions c ilbdtlu pin it i x uui the tube, which aie 
icspectiulls, but not fiupnniL nimtioned 1 


fD mull 1 hi r& aut ] u 11 i 
inun Uui 1 lit it ii tr 1 1 t 
fuentaluv rn C el Rotl »ri« 
c 11 1 In tl * tm Hens u 

Vhich tl tii urs in tl i 
dooms it is il«, t lent wit) 
in the Alp i am i 1 i n it w i« ils 
common in 3) i irl 1 in Sw 

dm, in hoi c tli 1 n 1 i\ m ill c 1 
a mund 1 ougl t r i ui I given 
woman 

According to the r ”’th I iw if 
King Etl elbort (p 2 ) tl nunl 
was often paid in cattle- tl s \i n 
daughters tv ere -apfPvrt a . 31 J iai 
(lit dd, xv hi 60 ) 

1 Odjss 1 430 Iliad, ix 4 0 
see also Terpstra, Anti jut n 
Hom eric a, capp 17 and 18 


1 l\g n> appeals to be asenhed 
t li mi 1 ut to dj one else (Iliad, 
xxi M) 

2 on xiv fi02 — 215 compare 
111 1 1 ti 10? The primitive Opt 
man law of succession dlvid 1 
tl 1 atom tl inheritance among 
tl p sons of a deceased father, 
uni r the lmilied obligation to 
muintain and pcrtion out their 
mist tm E cl lion , Deutsches Prnat- 
R Jit sect 330) 

’ Iliad, 11 3(2 — 

A r f7- p, aO*p.trto,, «*4<muc 

S5“IV 

"0 Tjfceijrj lp7T9l Ac (II ix 
(3) 

These three epithet* include the 
three different classes of personal 
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The generous readiness with which hospitality is af- 
forded. to the stranger who u-Jvs lor it , 1 the facility with 
which he i- allowed to contract the peculiar connexion of 
guest with his host, and the permanence wilh Hospita- 
which that connexion, when created by partaking Ut y* 
of the same food and exchanging presents, is maintained 
even through a long period of separation, and even trans- 
mitted from father to son- -these are among the most capti- 
vating features of the heroic society. The Homeric chief 
welcomes the stranger who corner to ask shelter in his house, 
first gives him refi o-lnm lit, and then inquires his name and 
the purpose of his vox age.'- Though not inclined to invite 
strangers to his hoiwx he cannot repel them when they 
spontaneously elite -it craving a lodging.* The R^optum 
suppliant is aKo commonly a sti.inger, but a of tl * 1 ' 
stranger under peculiar circum^tam t s; wlio pro- ami'th^ 
claims hi.*' own calamitous and abject condition, "upplwnt. 
and seeks to plan* him^ell m a relation to the chief whom 
lit" solicit" something lik< th.it in which men stand to the 
gods. Onerous as such "penal tie may become to him, the 
thief cannot decline it, if solicit* d in the proper form: the 
■ceremony of supplicat ion iia** a binding effect, and the 
Erinnyos punish the hardhearted person who disallows it. 
A conquered enemy max sometimes throw himself at the 
feet of This conqueror, and suluit nurex, hut he cannot by 
doing so acquire the character and claims of a suppliant 
properly so called: the conqueror has tree discretion either 
to kill him, or to spare him and accept a ransom . 4 


sympathy and obligation ■— 1. The 
IMiratry, in which a man i« c n 
liected with father, mother, hro 
tbers, cousinB, brothers-m-lau , 
clansmen, <Src ; 2. the 
whereby he in connected with his 
fellowmen who visit the same 
agora; 8. his Hestia or Hearth, 
whereby he becomes accessible to 
the ctivoc and the ixer-rjc — 

TV d’ ’Ofiuoi'jc ;wpoc ovj xal d)xi- 

'Ap^rjv rp^ 07 r ^ 8 e&;• 

odds Tpane^ 

Tvibnyv AXXtjXoiv. (Odyss. xxi. 
840 

1 It must be mentioned, however, 


that wtn n a chief received a 
fiti tnger and made present* to 
him, he reimbursed to himself the 
' ‘line of tlic presents by cnllcc- 
tiojm union# the people (Odyss. 
xiu 14, xix. 107'* ap-pXeorf yap It* 
T'wntz yxpijaaflori, says Alkinous. 

9 Odyss l 1*2 4 ; iii. 70. Ac. 

* Cldj^s xvn. . 181 . — 

Tis lop fir, xal.el d)Xo9tv. 

9'JTGC s-i/Oui# 

w \/> o*7 si fir) Tui^d’, ot 5rjpLi6tp7ot 
Ac. ; 

which breathes the plain-spoken 
shrewdness of the Hcsiodic Works 
and BayB, v. 385. 

1 Bee the illustrative ease of 
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There are in the legendary narratives abundant exam- 
ples of individuals who transgress in particular acts even 
the holiest of these personal ties, but the savage Cyclops is 
the only person described 41s professedly indifferent to them, 
and careless of that sanction of t lie gods which in Grecian 
belief accompanied them all. 1 I11 fact, the tragical horror 
which pervades the lineage of Athamas or Kadmus, and 
V’hich attaches to many of the acts of H entitles, of l J eleus, 
and Telamon, of Ja>dn and ^ledea, of Atreus and Thyes- 
l’era onu] tes, Ac., is founded upon a deep feeling and 
sympathies svinpathv with those special obligations, which 
form of conspicuous individuals, under tlie temporary sti- 
aociaiity. mulusof the maddening Ate, are driven to violate. 
In such conflict of sentiments, between the obligation ge- 
nerally reverenced and the exceptional deviation m an indi- 
vidual otherwise admired, consists the pathos of the story. 

These feelings — of mutual devotion between kinsmen 
and companions m arms— of generous hospitality to the 
''stranger, and of helping protection to the suppliant — con- 
stitute the bright spots in a dark age. We find them very 
generally prevalent amongst communities essentially rude 
and barbarous — amongst the ancient Germans as described 
by Tacitus, the Druses in Lebanon, - the Arabian tribes in 
the desert, and even the North American Indians. 


Lyksion in vain craving meir\ 
from Achillas (Iliad, xxi. 04—07. 
'Avti TGI eifX ixetcco , Ac.). 

Mcnolaufi ib about to ipure the 
life of the Trojan Adra»tun, who 
clasps liis kneed and cruvon mci r\ , 
offering a huge juimom — when 
Agamemnon repels the idea of 
quarter, and kills Adrubtu.s with 
his own hand hib speech to Mciie- 
lauB displays the extreme of vio- 
lent enmity, yet the poet nays,— 
. etriix, napensuc^ 

(ppjvoc 7)pt0<;, 

A t a i |A a r.apur U)v, Ac. 

Adrastus is not called uu ixe-rr^, 
nor ia the expression used in res- 
pect to Holnn (II. x. 456), uoi in 
the equally striking case of Odys- 
seus (Odyss. xfv. 270) when beg- 
ging for his life. 

1 Odyss. ix. 112-275. 


* I licit. German c. 21 ’'puem- 
cunque mortalium u reeve tecto, 
ne fas halietur pro fortuufe quis- 
que appaiatis epuli excipit: cum 
dofecGre qui modo hospes luerat, 
moustrator hospitii et comes, 
proximam (loinurn nou invitati 
adeuut ncc interest— paii liumani- 
tute accipiuntur. Notum igno- 
i unique, quantum ad jus hospitii, 
nemo diacernit. u Compare Cicaar, 
11. G. vi. 22. * 

See about the DruRes and Ara- 
bian^ Volney, Travels in Egypt 
and Syria, vol. ii. p. 76, Engl. 
Ti until.; Niebuhr, Beschroibung 
von Arabian, Copenli. 1772, p. 
46-49. 

Pomponius Mela describee the 
ancient Germans in language not 
inapplicable to the Homeric Greeks* 
n JuB in viribua habent, adeo ut no 
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They are the instinctive manifestations of human social- 
ity, standing at first alone, and fop that reason appearing 


latrocinu quidem puilcat tantum 
hospitibus bom, mitis, mite*- i u » 
supplicibus- (m T) 

The hospitalit\ of the Indians 
is well known It extents «>iii 

to String* 1* W ll » t ik 1 fuu IIII Tit 

them r I hej i >unt it a in* 1 s o i i 

dut\ from wliu h no.mu im\ nipt 
ed Whoever n fu*i s t li 1 t inn 
one commit* a gru \ u 11 m * 

and not onl\ malt «■ tin li d» 

tinted and al horn d 1\ ill l til 
liable to r< \engi ir in i • i i i 1< 1 
person In tl i ir • n Im l 1 vs o 1 
tin n (mnii 1 * tin v i in I uni 
linxorabl*, and wli n filial 1 
bint up hi notlniik 1 ut nun 1 i ml 
bloodshed 11 i \ in li vkmi n 
markabl f i i i i iln tr hr it \ i- 
Bione, and w ut n j f r n\(ii nt 
opportunita oi ui •.til- i j Hi m 
But tbi n tl it l u I ri w - n 
bounds If tl i \ i un * tt i f\ 
their resentim lit tin \ \ P \cn 

call upon th ii fru nil u 1 ] 
rit\ to do it lhe long* 1 i u 
ot time cannot cool thin wiitli 
not the mint diht nit pi u f r 
uftord mount} to th 1 in j} 
(Loskul, Hiitora ol tin Mis ion 
of tli« 1 nitid 1 i t hi « n mi i ' tl 
North Ameru in Jmlitii*- 1 ut J 
ch 2 p l r ») 

‘Charleviix oh*eiv* i ns I)i 
F erguson, Ks- i} on ( ml Ski ti, 
Part II § 2 p 14 i , th it the m 
tioiiB among whom hi trundled m 
North America mm mentioned 
acts of genero“it\ or kindne*** un 
der the notion ot dut\ Ihe\ iu ti d 
from affection, ai thc\ actid from 
appetite, without 1 gxrd to it* 
oonsequ* nee* When tin > liad done 
a kindness , they had gratilied a 
desire, the business was hnished 
and it passed from the menior} 
The spirit with which they give 
or receive presents is the same 


as f that whioh lacitu* remarks 
among the anoient Germans — 
(> ludent munenbus, sed noc data 
linputant, nee aneptis obligantur 
s uch grit t* are of little consequence, 
x i pt sh ti euinlo}ed as the seal 
of a 1 arg m t » tr^at} ’ 

R» “pitting tl* Mori tctlu (Illy- 
rian Silaxoninimi the AbbG Fortis 
«a\s IixmIs m Dilmitia, p 66 
rt n 

I In -pit iliti of the Morlachs 
< |i« 1 11 \ * u-tpiuous among the 
I i h nmnig the opulent The 
( h 7 i ]ii - a roasted lamb or 
I j did t)i* p ri with equal 
rli 1 i\ im i In* ttnkey, milk, 
h ii - \\ I it \tr li* ha* Nor ih 
Hi it i i i **i t v confined to Htran- 

/ i I m u n rulH t xt kkIh t > ill 

wh in in \\ int In ndrtluji is 

1 i 1 1 - in i . tl AI ill hi 'l ht y 

Im in n niiiili it a 1 inti of rili 

ii i mt ini tie tin sairtil 

I i I ut tin f t of tin iltar The 

^ I t\ m in i tu il i it nns i par- 
tnularb mdi lion tor tin solemn 
un t it two m ill oi two ft mall 
It h lid in pr sin i il tin whole 
i nigi 4 it ion llo ii ile friends 

thus united an c ill c tl Pobratiini, 
ui i tl * fi m ill u Poh* “tr me, which 
im ui* h ilf broil er* and half-sisters 
Ih* duties nl the Pobratimi are, 
to is u) *th*r in ei erj case 

<>f in i cl anil ilanqi i , to revenge 

mutuil wiongH, A i their enthu- 
’ism i* often idincd so far as to 
n-k and even lose their life. 

Hut i* the tinTidships of tin Mor 
lacchi ire •- 1 r mg und sacred, so 
their qu irr* 1* are ( ommonly unex- 
tinguish ible Thc\ pass from father 
to ion, and the mothers fail not 
to put their children in mind of 
their duty to revenge their father 
if he has had the misfortune to be 
killed , and to show them often 
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to possess a greater tutelary force than really belongb to 
them — beneficent, indeed, m a high degree, with reference 
to their own appropriate period, but serving as a very 
imperfect compensation few the impotence of the magistrate, 
and for the absence of anj all-pervadmg sympathy or Bense 
of obligation between man and man. W e best appreciate 
jheir importance when we compare the Homeric society 
with that of barbanans like the Thidc inns, who tattooed 
their bodies, a 5 * the niaih ot a goiuiuu^ lineage — sold their 
children ioi expoit as sla\es — coti^idered robbery, not 
meiety as one admissible occupation among otheis, but as 


the blood\ shirt of the deceived 
A Morlach is nnjilacal 1 if in 
jured -or insult* d With hiu re 
venge and justice have exutly tin 
same mt anmg and truly it is tl t 
primitiv o 1 1< a and I 1 «v 1 * i 
told that in \lbania the * ft* ct ^ 
of revenge are still m ire atr ci u^ 
and m« rr lastiug lli re a mai 
of the mildest chain ter is capal le 
of the most barbaroiiB rivenge 
believing it to 1 ( li p Mtivc duty 
. A M llaoh who ha killed 
another of a p wntul family is 
commonlj 1 ligt 1 tr save himself 
by flight, and keep tut of the way 
f r several years If duni g that 
time he has been fortunate enough 
to escape the seuich of Ms j ui 
suers, and has g t a small sum of 
money , h enl rvours to rltam 
pardon an 1 peat i It is thorns 
tom in sonn jlacLh fci the often 1 
ed party to tlireateu the enn inal 
holding all sorts of arm* t< his 
throat, and it last to consent to 
aocept liis ransom 
Concerning the influence of tl ( sc 
two distinct tend cm cies — de\ t 1 
personal friendship and implacihle 
animosities — among the IUyrioo 
ftclavonian populatuu, see (> 
pnen Robert, ILes Blaves de la 
Turgule, oh vii. p 42—46, and 
Dr. Joseph Mtlller, Albanien, Ru- 
melten, and die (Esterreichlsch- 
VontOBOgTialsohe Granae , Prag 
1044, p. S4~Jt. 


It is lor tin virtue < f hospita- 
lity ( linen es Goguet, Origin of 
laws, Ac, vol i hook vi ch iv ) 
tl it the primitive tim s are chiefly 
I n d Hut , in my opinion, hos- 
1 ii was then exercised net 

h inu l fi m generosity and great- 
i i s° if fi ul a* from necessity 
( oininon interest j nimbly gave 
ri*e to tl at custom In remote 
uitiquity , there were few or no 
public inns they entertained 
strangers, m rder that they might 
render tl em the same service, if 
they h ii pc ntd to travel into tlioir 
country II s* itality was recipro 
cal When they received stiangers 
int tin ir houses, they acquired 
■i riglit of being reoeived Into theirs 
igain Hus right was regarded 
h tli ancients as sacred and in- 
virlatle, and extended not only 
t< those who had acquired it, 
1 ut to their children and poste- 
rity Besides, 1 ospitality in these 
times could not be attended with 
much expense men travelled but 
littlfr In a word, the modern Ara- 
bians prove that hospitality may 
consist with the greatest vices, and 
that this species of generosity it no 
decisive evidence of goodness of 
heart, or rectitude of manners." 

The book of Genesis, amidst 
many other features of resemblance 
to the Homeric manners, presents 
that of ready and exuberant hos- 
pitality to the stranger. 
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the only honoui able mode of life, aguculture being held 
contemptible — and ab<n e all, delighted in the shedding of 
blood as a luxury Suoh w ere the ThracianB m the days 
of Herodotus and Thucydides* and the Homeric society 
forms a mean teim bet* ce n that which these tw o historians 
yet saw m Thiate, and that whuli they witnessed among 
their own cmlibcd countrymen 1 

When howe\ci among the Homtiic men we pa6s 
beyond the mfliK lie ( ol the pui itt tus d c>\e enumerated, 
we hnd sc uceh my othei moi ilivmg toices in opeiation 
lhe acts and ad\ entui e commemoi ated imply a community 
wherein neither tut pioteition 1101 the restraints ot law 
ue pi icticalH telt indwlnieiii fei city, lapine, and the 
aggressi\e pi open lties guiciilh seem iestmned by no 
internal count ( il al menu, le" Homicide, especially, 
is of hequent oecunene sometimes by open Ferocious 
\iolemc som tini s 1\ h ml < \j ituition loi and »p 
homicide 1 mi me tin in t n t mth n tuning 
icts oi tli lLomeru ]< m mil i\ i_, 1 1 ut ill- une 
ties an ott< n isenb d i\ jute i limn l hi iocs, Btr ^ np(1 
withappu ntindiff i me \chilh s s unhees twelve r Lro- 
]an piisoneia on tin t mb >1 1* iti >klub while his son Neo- 
ptolemusn t onh si uuht l tin i^ed Pimm but also seizes 
by the leg the child \st\ in \ ( n oi tin si tin Htctoi) and 
hulls him tiom on oi tli 1 tt\ t w i i i lioy More- 


1 Iteai acting the ll r u 
pare lierodot v 11 11 >d d 

29 30 lhe exj r h l i f tic latt r 
historian la rei aikable — - 6 e (• 
vo« tu) 6pa/iu a - jjlo) y 

“too papBap xoj, e u & tliparo^ 
?0axu)t9* ea- 
Con pare Hero i t \ni 11 t) 
cruelty of the 11 racian king ol 
the Biaaltffi towards hits own s i 
The story of Odysseus to Eu 
towns In the l>d>bsej (xn 210 6 

furnishes a valual 1 o i i ant* 
for this predatory diap siti 
among the Thracians Odysse is 
there treats the love of living by 
war and plunder as his own pe 
collar taste he did not happen to 
like regular labour, but the latter 
It not treated as in any way mean 
or unbecoming *a free man — 


Se p.oi i) r * 

U e/l/ n -e psfti a 4 >aa 

v 

2 31 is M i or Fragm 7 p 18 ed 
1> i t r Iliad xxm 170 Odys 
weus is 1 1 t t oned once as obtain 
li g I is n f r his arrows (Odyss 
•t 160 but no poisoned arrows are 
ever cmplojed in either f the two 
I n b 

Jte anecdotes recounted by the 
s }tl an T var i in I uejan's work 
<< l title 1 (\ol li c 16 p 644 
ih iq ed Hemst ) afford a vivid 
pictnr of this combination of in- 
tense and devoted friendship be 
tween individuals, with the most 
revolting cruelty of manners 
"You Greeks lire in peaoe and 
tranquillity," observes the 8oy- 
thias — «cap fyuv ftt so »*• 
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over, the celebrity of Autolykus, the maternal grandfather 
of Odysseus, in the career of wholesale robbery and per- 
jury, and the wealth which it enabled him to acquire, are 
^described with the same iftiaffected admiration as the wis- 
dom of Nestor or the strength of Ajax . 1 Achilles, Mene- 
laus, Odysseus, pillage in person whenever they can find 
an opportunity, employing both force and stratagem to 
surmount resistance.- The vocation of a pirate is recog- 
nised as honourable, so that a host, when he asks his guest 
what is the purpose of his voyage, enumerates enrichment 
by indiscriminate maritime plundor as among those projects 
which may naturally enter into his contemplation . 3 Abduc- 
tion of cattle, and expeditions for unprovoked ravage as 
well as for retaliation, between neighbouring tribes, appear 
ordinary phenomena : 4 and the established inviolability of 


xxl iK£X**Jvo|XE# a)) on, r, 
6xo/M)po‘j|x: j erio;?3C, t, 0'-[at:e3 mtec 
uitep vofifj; 7, fj.?y e 

(a i ) i z t a S i i tp i > u> / j.'fib u> 4 
Ac. 

1 Odysa xxi. 397; PiioreUi dt'-s, 
Fragm. bJ, ed. Didot, Autnlilm. 
r.Xelcta xXsnTio; eOr,a vjoi'k. ’1 bt* 
Homeric Hymn to lli-nm*- (tin* 
great patron-god of Aut«l\ku*i i„ 
a farther ‘■pocimen of 1h<* adnjira 
tion which might he in. Me to ut- 
tach to clever thie\ mir 

Tho fjaspoxoiTo; ,J 1 1 U « 1\ to 

rob tho farm, ia one grr.n • in*mj 
against whom Hesiod advises pre- 
caution to be taken,— a sharp- 
toothed dog well-fed to servo 
guard (Opp. Di. bU4j. 

* Iliad, xi. 024; xx. 189. <>dj-n. 

fv. 81 — 90, ix. 40, xiv. 2 »<> ami 
tho indirect revelation tOdj-**. xix 
884), coupl' d with ft compliment 
to the dexterity of Odyaiou-. 

* Even in the century prim 
to Thucydides, uudistiuguishing 
plunder at Bea, coinuutteil by 
Greek ships against ships not 
Greuk, seems not to have been 
held discreditable. The Phokiean 
Dionysius, after the ill-sucoess of 
the Ionio revolt, goes with his 


thiou ships of war to Sicily, and 
from thence plunders Tyrrhenians 
ami t’artliugimuns (llerod. vi. 17). 

— XCtTE3Tr ( XSE, ‘E/X^viOV |AEV 

O'Vj-^oc, kap'//,0o.iu)^ 6$. xvi Topcr,- 
mn. f'ohipaie the conduct of tho 
l’hokn-au n^ttlers ut Athalia in 
Coraicu, aftoi the oomiuest of Ionia 
by llarpugus (H.-iodot. i. 160). 

In tlie tieaty between tlio Ho- 
liiaii'i and Curt liagiuiaus, made at 
some penod -ubsiMpient *o fiO'i n.c , 
it i- stipulated— 1 vj kvXoj 'Axpm- 
i'/j, Masti7c, Tvpj/jioy, (xf, Xv, i- 
lis'Jxi tr.iv.zu7. ‘ ruiaxh/a?, pir 4 6’ e|i- 
r'.'.-.jzj'j ;i, jx.jOe -o).iv x*:itsiv (.Po- 
ll b. in 24.4). Plumli-i, eo mine ice 
and eoloiiiiation, aic licit* assumed 
as tho ‘throo objects whicli the Ro- 
man ships would pursue, unless 
tin>y were under special obliga- 
tion to abstain, in reference to fo- 
loigner* This morality approaches 
m-arer to that of the Homeric age 
tlian to the state of sentiment 
which Thucydides indicates as cur- 
rent in his days among the Greeks. 

* See the interesting boastfulness 
of Nestftr, Iliad, xi. 870-700; also 
Odyss. *xi. 18; Odyss. iii. 71; 
Thucyd. i. 0. 
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heralds seems ' the only evidence of any settled feeling of 
obligation between one community and another. While the 
house and property of Odysseus, during his long absence, 
enjoys no public protection. 1 t.hcfee unprincipled chiefs, who, 
consume his substance, find sympathy rather than disappro- 
bation among the people of Ithaka. As a general rule, he 
who cannot protect himself finds no protection from society: 
his own kinsmen and immediate companions are the only 
parties to whom he can look wilh confidence for support. 
And in this respect, the representation given by Hesiod 
makes the picture even worse. In his emphatic p . 
denunciation of the fill h age, that poet deplores R iven bv 
not only the absence of all social justice and sense Bti11 

of obligation among his contemporaries, but also 
the relaxation of the ties of family and hospitality . 2 There 
are marks of querulous exaggeration in the poem of the 
Works and Days: yet the author professes to describe the 
real state of things around him. and the features of his 
picture, soften them a* we may, will still appear dark and 
calamitous. It. is however to be remarked, that he con- 
templates a state of peace— 1 bus forming a contrast with 
the Homeric poems. His copious catalogue of social evils 
scarcely mentions liability to plunder 1»\ a foreign enemy, 
nor does he compute the chances of predatory aggression 
as a source of profit. 

There are two special veins of estimable sentiment, 
on which it may be interest ing to contrast heroic Contrast 
and historical Greece, and which exhibit the 
latter as an improvement on the former not. less historical 
in the affections than in the intellect. Greece. 

The law of Athens was peculiarly watchful and pro- 
vident with respect both to the pei soils and the Q 
property of orphan minors: but the description M?t nation 
given in the Iliad of tins utter and hopeless J >f dead 
destitution of the orphan boy, despoiled of his ,0 ie8# 


1 Odyss. iv. 1G6, among many 
other passages. Telomachut* la- 
ments the misfortune of his race, 
in reapeot that himself, Odysseus, 
and Lafirtds were all only son? of 
their fathers : there were no bro- 
thers to serve as mutual auxilia- 
ries (Odyss. xvi. 116). 

* Opp. Di. 182—199. 


0.j?e tecc -itf -dioEsatv opoito;, O'jfii 
ti raiSs?, 

0»j?i Sslvoc £eivoG,y<jj, xal eTalpoc 
tralpm, 

O-ioe xaaiYvtjToe 91X0$ faMTat, u>« 
to 7tdpoc ‘r.t p, 

Ai'Jta 6c yijpdoxovTac drifi^ffouet 
toxijac, do. 
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paternal inheritance and abandoned by all tbe friends of 
his father, whom, he urgently supplicates, and who all 
harshly cast him off, is one of the most pathetic morsels in 
the whole poem.* In reference again to the treatment of 
the dead body of an enemy, we find all the Greek chiefs 
who come near (not to mention the conduct of AchilleB 
himself) piercing with their spears the corpse of the slain 
Hector, while some of them even pass disgusting taunts 
upon it. We may add, from the lo^t epics, the mutilation 
of the dead bodies of Paris and Deiphobus by the hand of 
Menelcus . 1 2 But at the time of the Persian invasion, it was 
regarded as unworthy of a right-minded Greek to maltreat 
in any w r ay the dead body of ail enemy, even where such a 
d"ed might seem to be justified on the plea of retaliation. 
After the battle of Flatten, a proposition was made to the 
Spartan king Pausanias to retaliate upon the dead body 
ofMardonius the insults which Xerxes had heaped upon 
that of Leonidas at Thermopyla*. He indignantly spumed 
the suggestion, not without a severe rebuke, or rather a 
half-suppressed menace, towards the proposer: and the 
feeling of Herodotus himself goes heartily along with him . 3 

The different manner of dealing with homicide presents 


Mode of 
Scaling 
witli 

homicide. 


a third test, perhaps* more striking yet, of the 
change in Grecian feelings and manners during 
the three centuries preceding the Persian inva- 
sion. That which tin* murderer in the Homeric 


times had to dread, was. not public prosecution and punish- 
ment, hut the personal vengeance of the kinsmen and 
friends of the deceased, who were st i undated by the keenest 
impulses of honour and obligation to avenge tne deed, and 


1 Iliad, xxii. 487- -ftoO. llruiod 
dwells upon injury to orphan 
children, however, as a heinous 
offence (Opp. Di. 3*0): 

* Iliad, xxii. 871. oOS’ «! Jl m Tis 
avoOTTj-i ye nopsaxr,. Argument of 
Iliad Minor, ap. Diintzer, F.pp 
Fragro.p.17; Virgil, ASneid. \ i 620. 

Both AgamemnOn and the Oiliad 
Ajax out off the heads of sluin 
warriors and send them rolling 
lika a hall or like a mortar among 
the crowd of warriors (Iliad, xi. 
147; xiJj. 10*). 

The .ethical maxim preached by 


Odysseus in the Odyssey, not to 
utter boastful shouts over a slain 
ouomy (Oux belt), xxocp.4vouiv in* 
cuSpaoiv suysTdiodai, xxii. 412), is 
abundantly violated in the Iliad. 

• Herod ot. ix. 78—70. Contrast 
this strong expression from Pau- 
saniftB with the conduct of the 
Carthaginians towards ttie end of the 
Peloponnesian war,' after their 
capture of Selinus in Sicily, where, 
after having put to death 16,000 
•persons, they mutilated the dead 
bodies— sard tb cdtpiov IBoc (Bto- 
dOr. xiii. 67—86). 
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were considered by the public as specially privileged to do 
so.* To escape from this danger, he is obliged to flee the 
country, unless he can prevail upon the incensed kinsmen 
to accept of a valuable paymeii (we must not speak of 
coined money in the days of Homer) as satisfaction for 
their slain comrade. They may, if they please, decline the 
offer, and persist in their right of revenge; but if they 
accept, they are bound to leave the offender unmolested, 
and he accordingly remains at home without 'fcrther con- 
sequences. The chiefs in agora do not seem to interfere, 
except to ensure payment of the stipulated sum. 

Here we recognise once more the characteristic attri- 
bute of the Grecian heroic age— the omnipotence of private 
force tempered and guided by family sympathies, and the 
practical nullity of that collective sovereign afterwards 
called The City — who in historical Greece becomes the 
central and paramount source of obligation, but who 
appears yet only in the background, as a germ of promise 
for the future. And the manner in which, in the case of 
homicide, that germ was developed into a powerful reality, 
presents an interesting field of comparison with other 
nations. 

For the practice, here designated, of leaving the party, 
guilty of homicide to i ompromisc by valuable payment 
with the relatives of the deceased, and also of allowing to 
the latter a free choice whether they would accept such 
compromise or enforce their right of personal revenge — 
has been remarked in many rude communities, and is par- 
ticularly memorable among the early German tribes . 2 

1 Tho Mosaic law recognise* tin « putris , *eu propinqui, quam ami- 
habit and duty on tlie part of the oitias, noresso eat. Nec implaca- 
relatives of the murdered man, and biles durant • xuitur enim etiam 
provides cities of refuse for tho homicidium eerto pecorum armen* 
purpose of sheltering the offender torun\qu<* numcro , recipitquo sa- 
in certain casos (Dcuteron. mv. tisfact jonc,n umversa domus.” 
13—14; Bauer, Ilaudhnch dor Tie- (Tacit. Gorman. 21.) Niebuhr, Be- 
braischen Altorthiimer, socl. 01— schrcihung von Arabian, p. 32. 

62). ‘■An Indian foist (says Loskiel, 

The relative who inherited the Mission of the United Brethren in 
property of a murdered man was North America) is seldom conclu- 
specially obliged to avenge his ded without bloodbhed. For the 
death (H. Leo, Voslesungen iiber murder of a man 100 yards of 
dieGesehichte des Jiidisohen Staats. wampum, and for that of a woman 
— Vorl. ill. p. Jifi). 200 yards, must be paid by the 

* “Suscipere tain iniinioittae, sen murderer. If he is too poor, which 
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Among the many separate Teutonic establishments which 
rose upon the ruins of the Western empire of Borne, the 
right as well as duty of private revenge, for personal injury 
or insult offered to any* member of a family — and the 
endeavour to avert its effects by means of a pecuniary 
composition levied upon the offender, chiefly a9 satisfaction 
to the party injured, but partly also as perquisite to the 
king — was adopted as the basis of their legislation. This 
fundamental* idea was worked out in elaborate detail as to 
the valuation of the injury inflicted, wherein one main 
circumstance was the rank, condition and power of the 
sufferer. The object of the legislator was to preserve the 
society from standing feuds, but at the same time to accord 
such full satisfaction as would induce the injured person 
to waive his acknowledged right of personal revenge — the 
full luxury of which as it presented itself to the mind of 
an Homeric Greek, may be read in more than one passage 
of the Iliad. 1 The German codes begin by trying to bring 

la commonly the case, and liia v6|ioc eaxiv, &v r,t //Jos ti rapasyrjTGti 
friends cannot or will not assist fisrpTojxoy 6 Siujxid; tov <p6vov -rtljM 
him, he must fly from the resent- cojtoo ouyyb/io/, e /oy/j ; el/ai Tip 
ment of tho relations.” ipo/ip to/ cpsoyorra (I’oiit. ii. 5, 12). 

. Rogge (Gerichtswo^on der Ger- This presents a curious parallel 
manen, capp. 1, 2, Sj, Grimm (Deut- with the Old German institution 
Bohe Rechtsaltertlmmer , hook v. of the Eideshelfor or conjurators, 
cap. 1 — 2) , and Kichhorn (P»*ut- who, though most frequently re- 
sohes Privat-Recht, sect. 48) have quired and produced in support of 
expounded this idea and Lie con- the party accused, were yet also 
sequences deduced from it among brought by the par+.y accusing, 
tho ancient Germans. The practice See Rogge, sect. 36, p.186; Grimm, 
of blood-feud, here alluded to, is p. 8»i2. 

still prevalent in British India ; 1 The word icqivt] indicates this 

not only among the ruder Western satisfaction by valuable payment 
tribes, coolies and others, but also tor wrong done, especially for hb- 
among the more civilized and po- micide' that the Latin word pcena 
lished Rajpoots. originally meant the same thing 

Aristotle alludes, as an illustTa- may be inferred from the old 
tion of the extreme sillines of an- phrases' dare panaa, pendere pcenas. 
Cient Greek practices (bu^tj Trig,- The most illustrative passage in 
ieav)t to a custom which he states the Iliad is that in which Ajax, in 
to have still continued at the JEo- the embassy undertaken to coo- 
lie Kymdj in cases of murder. If dilate Achilles, censures by com- 
tho acouser produoed in support parison the inexorable obstinacy 
of his charge a certain number of of the latter in setting at naught 
witnesses from his own kindred, the proffered presents of A gamem- 
the person was held peremptorily nftn (II. in. 827) le- 
gality— oTov tv Kuf*fl nspi xa ipovixd 
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about the acceptance of a fixed pecuniary composition as 
a* constant voluntary custom, and proceed ultimately to 
enforce it as a peremptory necessity : the idea of Bociety is 
at first, altogether subordinate, and its influence passes 
only by slow degrees from amicaule arbitration into impe- 
rative control. 

The Homeric society, in regard to this capital point 
in human progression, is on a level with that of the German 
tribes as described by Tacitus. Hut the subsequent course, 
of Grecian legislation takes a direction completely different, 
from that of the German codes. The primitive Appeased 
and acknowledged right of private-revenge ( unless i>y valuable 
where bought off by pecuniary payineul ), inst cad ^.° 0 I JJ pi ’ ne,a ‘ 
of being developed into practical working, is iwoivip to 
superseded by nioie comprehensive views of a 
public, wrong requiring public intervention, or murdered 
by religious fears respecting the pu-1 liumnus maT1 - 
wrath of the murdered per.-oii. In historical Athens, the 
right of private revenge was di'cnmitciiaured and put out 


Nr,) t,;* xai pe# tI; xz 
Z’) #01 

1 1 oivrjv, rj O'J rn'.i.; t'-zz'/Xb xz- 
tivtiurcor 

Kal (/ o |is# s > (xi#ci scj-'.j, 

itoXX’ dr velar*;* 

Too 6s eor/ro-i cat >07 oir, rvl 

Q'ijioc ayy # n »o, 

rioi / 6i;ajj : n.'j 

The Ttoivrj is in it* pmniliM* 
BGiisc a genuine pa>im > n1 in valu- 
able commodities serving us com 
ponsation (Hind, iii. 290 , v. 2*»*. 
xil, CG9) ; but it comes by u natural 
metaphor to signify the death of 
one or more Trojans, as a satis- 
faction for that of a Greek war- 
rior who had just fallen (or via 
tierrfi, Iliad, xiv. 4HI, xvi. h»Hi, 
sometimes even the notion of 
compensation generally (xvii. 207 j. 
In the representation on the shield 
of Achilles, the genuine proceeding 
about noir?) clearly appears : tin* 
question there tried is, whether 
the payment stipulated as satis- 
faction for a person slain, lias 
really been made or uot — 5' 


tr.\yz<,i e" ,:x7 roivi;; ’ A #6pfi; 

•tT.uz'vnuu'i «' ' (Will. 4''H). 

'I In li.iiiifi «.f an net of homicide 
i* )i)i>p.iiti.iin il to tin* number and 
pown of the siirxivmg relatives 
ol the slum, but oven a small 
mi in Ik*i i- mllic lent to necessitate 
11 1 « lit ((>d}v xxm 120 ) on the 
othfi IhlikI , u lurge body of rela- 
tives whs the grand source of 
eneouiHgement to an insolent 
criminal (Ocljss. xviii. 141). 

An old law of Tralles in L)din, 
enioining a nominal toivtj of a 
inedimnus of beans to the relative 
o! u murdered person belonging to 
a contemptible class of citizens, 
i* noticed l.y J’luturch, Queest. 
Gruc. c 46, p. 3l)3. Even in the 
eentui j preceding Herodotus, too, 
the Delphian* gave u roi/r) as 
satisfaction for the murder of tho 
fabulist JEsop ; which rcoivi) was 
claimed and received by the grand* 
son of iEsop’s master (Herodot. 
ii. 134. Plutarch, Ser. Nam, Vind. 
p. O.'.C). 
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of eight, even so early as the Drakonian legislation, and at 
last restricted to a few extreme and special cases ; 1 while 
the murderer came to be considered, first as having sinned 
against the gods, next as having deeply injured the society, 
and thus at once as requiring absolution and deserving 
punishment. On the first of these two grounds, he is 
interdicted from the agora and from all holy places, as well 
as from public functions, even while yet untried and simply 
a suspected person; for if this were not done, the wrath 
of the gods would manifest itself in bad crops and other 
/national calamities. On the second ground, he is tried 
before the council of Areiopagus, and if found guilty, is 
Punished in condemned to death, or perhaps to disfranchise- 
i^torieai ment and banishment. 2 The idea of a pro- 
j/crhne* 8 pitiatory payment to therelatives of thedeceased 

against has ceased altogether to be admitted: it is the 

society. protection of society which dictates, and the 

force of society which inflicts, a measure of punishment 
calculated to deter for the future. 


1 See Lysias, I>e Ca-dc F.ratos- 
tlicn. Orat. 1 . p. 1*4 . Plutarch, 
Solon, c. 2}; Demo'sthon. cont. 
Aristocrat, p. C»:*2 — 

Plato fDt* Legg. ix. p. 871 — 874), 
in his copious penal suggestions 
to deal with homicide, both inten- 
tional and accidental, concurs in 
general with the old Attic law 
(see Muttliiiv. Miscellanea Pliilo- 
logica, toI. i. p. 171) and as he 
states with RUthcient distinctness 
the grounds of his piopositions, 
we see' how completely the idea 
of a right to private or family re- 
venge is absent from bis mind. 
In one particular case, be confers 
Upon kinsmen the privilege of 
avenging their murdered relative 
(p. 871); but general] \, lie rather 
reeks to enforce upon them strictly 
the duty of bringing tlie suspect- 
ed murderer to trial before the 
eohrt. By the Attic law", it was 
only the kinsmen of the deceased 
who had the right of prosecuting 
for murder— or the master, if the 
deoeased was an clxirr^ (Demos- 


then. cont. Euerg. ct Mne«ibul. c. 
18) , they might by forgiveness 
shorten tin* term of banishment 
ior tbo unintentional murderer 
(l)omosth. cont. Mucart. p. 10f>9). 
They seem to have been regarded, 
generally speaking, as religiously 
obliged, but not legally compel- 
lable, to undertake this duty; 
com pate "Pluto, Euthyphro, cap. 
4 A 

* lj>8iah, cont. Agorirt, Or. xiii, 
p. 1"»7. Antiphon. Tetralog. J, l, 
p. (>29. ’Ao'ip/pofov 6’ 6ji.lv sotI xdvot, 
(juapoj xrA d/xyvov sic xa xs- 

jjlsvvj T(I). Osui; jxialvtiv 

rr ( ; Syvti7v auToiv,* titl xa$ 

i< *rp7ri*7; 16 *t« ouyxaxaTuji- 

r', dtvsi too; 7 /s’.-rloy;' £x yap too Tin v 
ii -i aipopiai “,tiOvTai, Sucto/sk O’ 

71 rpd:2lC V70l5T7vT7l'. 

The three Tetralogies of Antlpho 
are all very instructive respeoting 
the legal procedure in cases of al- 
leged homicide : as also the Oration 
De Cede Herodis (see capp. 1 and 
2)— too v6|i.oo xaijjLtvou, xgv axoxxsi- 
vowxa dvxaxoflaveiv do* 
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3. Tho society of legendary Greece includes, besides 
the chiefs, the general mass of freemen (Xao(), Condltlon * 
among whom stand out by special names certain occupy * 
professional men, such as the • carpenter, the pj° 0 “!; a *||2 i 
smith, the leather-dresser, the leech, the prophet, It the 4 
the bard, and the fisherman . 1 We have no 
means of appreciating their condition. Though 
lots of arable land were assigned in special property to 
individuals, with boundaries both carefully marked and 
jealously watched , 3 yet the larger proportion of surface 
was devoted to pasture. Cattle formed both the chief item 
in the substance of a wealthy man, the chief means of 
making payments, and the common ground of quarrels — 
bread and meat, in large quantities, being the constant food 
of every one . 3 Tin estates of the owners were tilled, and 
their cattle tended, mostly by bought slaves, but to a 
certain degree also by poor freemen called Thet-es, working 
for hire and for stated period-*. Tim principal slaves, who 
were entrusted with the care of large herds of oxen, swine, 
or goats, were of necessity men worthy of confidence, their 

The case of the Spartan J>ra- liniment of officers and servants 
kontius (one of the Ten Thousand consists of the following des- 
Greoks who served with Cyiu.s the criptions — Tho potail, or head 
younger, and permanently exiled inhabitant, who settles disputes and 
from his oountry iu consequence collects the revenue, Ac.; the 
of an involuntary murder com curnuin, who kecpB the aooounta 
mitted during his boyhood) pre- of cultivation, Ac.; the tallier ; 
sents a pretty exact parallel to the boundary-man , the superin- 
the fatal quarrel of Tatroklus at tondent of tan kB and water-courses ; 
dice, when a boy, with the son of the Brahman, who performs the 
Amphidaraas, in consequence of village worship ; the schoolmastor; 
whioh he was forced to seel* the calendar Brahman, or astro- 
shelter under the roof of P6leue loger, who proclaims the lucky 
(oompare Iliad, xxiii. 85, with or unpropitious periods for sowing 
Xenoph. Anabas. iv. 8, 25) or thrashing ; the smith and car- 

1 Odyss. xvii. 384 ; xix. 135. Iliad, pouter; tho potter; the washer- 
iv. 187; vii. 221. I know nothing man; the barber; the cowkeeper ; 
which better illustrates the idea the doctor; the dancing-girl, who 
of the Homeric 87)^1^701— the attends at rejoicings ; the musician 
herald, the prophet, the carpenter, and the poet.*’ 
the leedh, the bard, Ac.,— than the Each of these officers and ser- 
following description of the struc- vants (orjfAiosprot) is remunerated 
tureofan East Indian villuge(MiH's hy a definite perquisite— so much 
History of British India, b. ii. c. landed produce— out of the general 
5, p. 286): “A village politically crop of the village (p. 264). 
considered resembles • corporation * Iliad, xii. 421 ; xxi. 406. 
or township. Its proper eatab- • Iliad, i. 166; lx. 164; xiv. 122. 

VOL. IL H 
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duties placing them away from tbeir master's immediate 
eye. 1 They had other slaves subordinate to them, and 
appear to have been well treated: the deep and unshaken 
attachment of Eumaeus the swineherd and PhiloBtius the 
neatherd, to the family and affairs of the absent Odysseus, 
is among the most interesting points in the ancient epic. 
Slaves Slavery was a calamity which in that period of 

T ’ insecurity might befal any one. The chief who 

oonducteda freebooting expedition, if he succeeded, brought 
back with him a numerous troop of slaves, as many as he 
could seize 2 — if he failed, became very likely a slave 
himself: so that the slave was often by birth of equal dignity 
with his mast€»r — Eumaeus was himself the son of a chief, 
conveyed away when a child by his nurse, and sold by 
Phoenician kidnappers to Laertes. A slave of this charac- 
ter, if he conducted himself well, might often expect to be 
enfranchised by his master, and placed in an independent 
holding . 3 

On the whole, the slavery of legendary Greece does 
not present, itself as existing under a peculiarly harsh form, 
especially if we consider that all the classes of society were 
then very much upon a level in point of taste, sentiment, 
and instruction . 4 In the absence of legal security or an 
effective social sanction, it is probable that the condition 
of a slave under an average master may have been as good 
as that of the free Thete. The class of slaves whose lot 
appears to have been the most pitiable were the females 


1 Odysseus and other chiefs of 
Ithaka had oxen, sheep, mules, 
6c., on the continent and in Pelo- 
ponnesus, under the care of herds- 
men (Odyss. iv. b3« ; xiv. 100). 

Leukanor, king of Bosporus, 
asks the Scythian Arsakomas— 
1169a £s fio9X7j(taTa, f) itosac 

vauta Tap Ufisic xXoimiTe ; 
(Lucian, Toxaris, c. 45). The 
enumeration of the property of 
Odysseus would have placed the 
fk>exqp.aT* in the front line. 

t Actual 6’ X^tooaxo 

(Iliad, xviii. 28 : compare also 
Odyss. 1. 887 ; xxiil. 867 ; particul- 
arly xvii. 441). 

1 Odyss xiv. 64 i xv. 412 ; sse 


also xix. 78: Enrykleia was also 
of dignified birth (i. 426). The 
questions put by Odysseus to 
Eumaeus, to which the speech 
above referred to is an answer, 
indicate the proximate oanses of 
slavery: “Was the city of your 
father sacked ? or were you seized 
by pirates when alone with your 
sheep and oxen ?’’ Odyss. xv. 885), 

Eumaeus had purchased a slave 
for himself (Odyss. xiv. 448). 

4 Tacitus, Mor. Germ. 21. “Domi- 
num a© servum nulliB educations 
deliciis dignoaoas : inter eadem 
peoora, in efcdem humo, degunt,” 
do. (Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 187). 
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— more numerous than the males, and performing the prin- 
cipal work in the interior of the house. Not only do they 
seem to have been more harshly treated than the males 
but they were charged with the hardest and most exhaust- 
ing labour which the establishment of a Greek chief re- 
quired — they brought in water from the spring, and turned 
by hand the house-mills, which ground the large quantity 
of flotir consumed in his family. * This oppressive task 
was performed generally by female slaves, in historical as 
well as in legendary Greece. 2 Spinning and weaving was 
the constant occupation of women, whether free or slave, of 
every rank and station : all the garments worn both by men 
and women were fashioned at. home, and Helen as well as 
Penelope is expert and assiduous at the occupation.? The 
daughters of Koleos at Eleusis go to the well with their 
basins for water, and Nausikaa daughter of Alkinous 4 joins 
her female slaves in the business of washing her garments 
in the river. If we are obliged to point out the fierceness 
and insecurity of an early society, we may at the same time 
note with pleasure its characteristic simplicity of manners: 
Rebecca, Rachel, and the daughters of Jethro in the early 

1 Odyss. vii. 101; xx. 1H». Iliad, Hist, of Inventions (vol. i. p. 227, 
vi. 467; compare the Hook of Engl, transl.) collects all the in- 
Genesig, cli. xi. fi. The expression formation available about thi» 
of TelemaoliUB, -when lie is proceed- subject. 

ing to hang up the female slaves 5 See Lysias, Or. 1, p. 93 (De 
who had misbehaved, is bitterly Unedo Eratowthenis). Plutarch (Non 
contemptuous.- posse euaviter vivi secundum Epi- 

Mt} fit) x a fl a p ft a v a *r duo curum, c. 21, p. 1101) — Ila^ua- 

d)t?pU rpbc (jloXtjv xivoupivT*, 

Tduiv, Ac. (Odyss. xxii. 464.) —and Kullimachus (Hymn. Ad 

The humble etablishinent of Deluni, 242)— jxtqS* 80t 5eiX«l Aua- 
Hesiod’s farmer doeB not possess tovu; fLOfconat/ aXerplStc— notice 
a mill; he has nothing better than the overworked condition of these 
a wooden pestle and mortar fur women. 

grinding or braising the corn; The “grinding slaves” (dXitplBic) 
both are constructed, and the wood are expressly named in one of the 
eat from the trees by his own Laws of Ethelbert king of Kent, 
hand (Opp. Di. 423), though it and constitute the second class in 
seems that a professional carpenter point of value among the female 
(“the servant of Athftnt”) is re- slaves (Law xi. Thorpe’s Ancient 
g&lred to put together the plough Laws and Institutes of England, 
(w. 480). The Virgillan poem vol. 1. p. 7). 

Jfersltiin (v. 24) assigns a hand- • Odyss. i r. 131 ; nix. 286. 

■Ill erven to the homblest rural. 4 Odyss. vi. 06; Hymn, ad D6- 
artahllshment. The instnotive mfttr. 105. 
article *Oom Mills" In Beckmann’s 

B 3 
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M^aaic narrative, as well as the wife of the native Hace- 
donian chief (with whom the Temenid Perdiccas, ancestor 
of Philip and Alexander, first took service on retiring from 
Argos) baking her own Hsakes on the hearth , 1 exhibit a 
parallel in this respect to the Homeric pictures. 

We obtain no particulars respecting either the com- 
mon freemen generally, or the particular class 
of them called Thetes. These latter, engaged 
for special jobs, or at the harvest and other busy seasons 
of field labour, seem to bave given their labour in exchange 
for board and clothing: they are mentioned in the same 
line with the slaves , 2 and were (as has been just observed) 
probably on the whole little better off. The condition of 
a poor freeman in those days, without a lot of land of his 
own, going about from one temporary job to another, and 
having no powerful family and no social authority to look 
up to for protection, must have been sufficiently miserable. 
When- Eumaeus indulged his expectation of being manu- 
mitted by his masters, he thought at the same time that 
they would give him a wife, a house, and a lot of land, near 
to themselves ; 3 without which collateral advantages, simple 
manumission might perhaps have been no improvement in 
his condition. To be Thete in the service of a very poor 
farmer is selected by Achilles as the maximum of human 
hardship: such a person could not give to his Thete the 
same ample food, and good shoes and clothing, as the wealthy 
chief Eurymachus, while he would exact more severe labour . 4 
It was probably among such smaller occupants, who could 
nqt advance the price necessary to purchase slaves, and 
were glad to save the cost of keep when they did not need 
service, that the Thetes found employment: though we may 
conclude that the brave and strong amongst these poor 
freemen found it preferable to accompany some freebooting 
chief, and to live by the plunder acquired . 5 The exact 
HeBiod advises his farmer, whose work is chiefly performed 

1 Herodot. viii. 137. their slaves, than masters who 

* Odyss. It. 643. had risen by unexpected prosperity 

* Odyss. xiv. 04. (Agamemn. 1042). 

4 Compare Odyss. xi. 490, with * Thucyd. i. 6. itpAitovto icpftc 
xvlii. 368, KlytsemnOstra, in the XnoTttxv, 4)You|jivu>v dv8pu>v o& vu>v 
JLpSMHemndn of JSsohylus, preaches douvartoTAttuv, xipfiooc tou epsripou 
a something similar dootiine to «&tu>v Ivsxa, x«l -vote d'tfeyfot 
Kassandra,— how much kinder the *rpo?i)*. 
dpK«i6ftXot>Toi fiteroxal were towards 
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by slaves, to employ and maintain the Thefce during sum- 
mer-time, but to dismiss him as soon as the harvest Is com- 
pletely got in, and then to take into his house for the Winter, 
a woman “without any child;” «vho would of course be 
more useful than the Th£te for the indoor occupations of 
that season . 1 


In a state of society such as that which we have been 


describing, Grecian commerce was necessarily 
trifling and restricted. The Homeric poems 
mark either total ignorance or great, vagueness 
of apprehension respecting all tiuit lies beyond 
the coasts of Greece and Asia Minor and the 


Limited 
commerce 
and naviga- 
tion of the 
Homerio 
Greeks. 


islands between or adjoining them. Libya and Egypt are 
supposed so distant as to be known only by name and hear- 
say: indeed when the city of Kyrene was founded, a cen- 
tury and a half after the first. Olympiad, it was difficult to 
find anywhere a Greek navigator who had ever visited the 
coast of Libya, or was fit to serve as guide to the colonists . 3 
The mention of the Sikels in the Odyssey 3 leads us to 


1 Hesiod, Opp. Di. 46ft — e'^opp. 
Grj*ai, 6 jj.uk 6ji«btc rt xal outoc — 
and 60S:-— 

A'jxap errjj 8t) 

ndvxa fliov xaxdfl7;ai cx^pjjluov 
iv&oGi otxou, 

BjjrA t' doixo' RGieiaftai, xat 
dxtxvov epiOov 

Al'eeGai xiAojj.au - & bito- 

xopxi< tptGot" 

The two words a o i x o v xoteioGai 
seem here to be taken together in 
the sense of “dismiss the Thate," 
or “make him houseless for when 
put out of his employer’s house, 
he had no residence of his own. 
Gottling (ad loc.), Nitzsch (ad 
Qdyss. iv. 648), and Lehrs (Quast. 
Epio. p. 106) all construe dotxo^ 
with Gjjta, and represent Hesiod 
as advising that the houseless 
ThGte should be at that moment 
token on, just at the time when 
the summer’s work was finished. 
Lehrs (and seemingly Gdttling 
•Us), sensible that this oaa never 
hare been the real meaning of the 
would throw out the two 


lim>B &b spurious. I may remark 
further that the translation of 
given by Gottling— villicue—U in- 
appropriate : it includes the idea 
of superintendence over other 
labourers, whioh does not seem 
to have belonged to the Thtte iu 
any case. 

There were a class of poor froe- 
womon who made their living by 
taking in wool to spin and per- 
haps to weave: the exactness of 
their dealing as well as the poor 
profit which they made, are at- 
tested by a touching Homerio 
simile (Iliad, xiii. 434). See Iliad, 
vi. 289 ; xxiii. 742. Odyss. xv. 414. 

* Herodot. iv. 161. Compare 
IJkert, Geographie der Griechen 
und Romer, part i. p. 16—18. 

* Odyss. xx. 868— xxiv. 210. The 
identity of the Homerio Bcherla 
with Xorkyra, and that of the 
Homerio Thrinakia with Sieily, 
appear to me not at all made out. 
Both Welcksr and Xlausen tareat 
the Phasakians as purely mythical 
persons (see W. C. MUler,* Do 
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conclude that Korkyra, Italy and Sicily were not wholly 
Unknown to the poet. Among seafaring Greeks, the know", 
ledge ctf the latter implied the knowledge of the two former 
— emoe the habitual track, # even of a ell-equipped Athenian 
triretne during the Peloponnesian war, from Peloponnesus 
to Sicily, was by Korkyra and the Gulf of Tarentum. The 
Phokmans, long afterwards, were the first Greeks who ex- 
plored either the Adriatic or Tyrrhenian sea . 1 Of the 
Euxine sea no knowledge is manifested in Homer, who, as 
a general rule, presents to us the names of distant regions 
omy in connexion with romantic or monstrous accompani- 
Kretans ments. The Kretans, and still more the Ta- 
Taphians, phians (who are supposed to have occupied the 
San* 1 " western islands off the coast of Akamania), are 
em&g, mentioned as skilful mariners, and the Taphian 
Mentes professes to be conveying iron to Temesa to be 
there exchanged for copper;- but both Taphians and 
Kretans are more corsairs than traders . 3 The strong 
Bense of the dangers of the sea, expressed by the poet 
Hesiod, and the imperfect structure of the early Grecian 
ship, attested by Thucydides (who points out the more 
recent date of that improved shipbuilding which prevailed 
in bis time), concur to demonstrate the then narrow range 
of nautical enterprise . 4 

Such was the state of the Greeks as traders, at a time 
when Babylon combined a crowded and industrious po- 
pulation with extensive commerce, and when the Phoenician 
merchant-ships visited in one direction the southern coast 
of Arabia, perhaps even the island of Ceylon — in another 
direction, the British islands. 

The Phoenician, the kinsman of the ancient Jew, 
exhibits the type of character belonging to the latter — 
with greater enterprise and ingenuity, ana less of religious 
exclusiveness, yet still different from, and even antipathetic 
to, the character of the Greeks. In the Homeric poems, 

. he appears somewhat like the Jew of the middle ages, a 


Gorojrneorum Republic^, Getting. 
19*. p. •). 

> Hrtodot. i. 188 . 

* HI£j|Mth.adOdyai.i.l8l; Strabo, 
i, p. 9,, The alteration of Temeea, 
$fcoi thdr It la to be placed in Italy 
dr in Cyppix, has been a disputed 


point among oritioe both ancient 
and modern. 

• Odysa. xv. 438. Tdfiei, Xijtat- 
toptc fivfipec; and xri, 496. 

to Dtmfttftr, v, 139. 

• Hesiod. Opp. Di. 815 — 6844 Tfcn- 
oyd. I. 18.’ 
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crafty trader turning to profit the violence and rapacity 
of others — bringing them ornaments, decorations, the finest 
and brightest products of the loom, gold, silver, electron*, 
ivoiy, tin, &c., in exchange for which he received landed 
produce, skins, wool and slaves, the only commodities 
which even a wealthy Greek chief of those early timeB had 
to offer — prepared at the same time for dishonest gain, in 
any manner which chance might throw in his way. 1 He is 
however really a trader, not undertaking expeditions with 
the deliberate purpose of surprise and plunder, and stan- 
ding distinguished in this respect from the Tyr- Nature of 
rhenian, Kretan, or Taphian pirate. Tin, ivory, 
and electrum, all of which are acknowledged in indicated 
the Homeric poems, were the fruit of Phoenician b y Homer, 
trade with the AV<*st as well as with the East.* 

1 OdysB. xiv. 290: xv. 416.— Ivory is frequently mentioned 

<bolvi$ -JjXOsv d^Tjp, drotTTjXia siSiix;, in Horner, who uses the word 
Tpu>*T7)c, 6c 6tj TtoXXd xdx’ dvOou)- a/.t'fotc exclusively to mean that 

xoiaiv iu> pY«t. subBtancOjiiot to signify the animfkX* 

The interesting narrative given The art of dyeing, especially 
by EumieuB, of the manner in with the various Bhades of prnple, 
which he fell into slavery, ih a wus in after-ageB one of the spe- 
vivid picture of Phmnician dealing cial excellencies of the Phcsni- 
(comparo HorOdot. i. 2 — 4. Iliad, cians yet Homer, where he alludes 
vi. 290; xxiii. 743). Paris is re- in a simile to dyeing or staining, 
ported to have visited Sidon, and introduces a Mteonian or Karian 
brought from thence women enn- woman as the performer of the 

nent for skill at the loom. The proem**, not a Phoenician (Iliad, 

Cyprian Verses (.see the Argument iv. 141). 

ap. Dilntzer p. 17) affirmed that What the electrum named in the 

Paris had landed at Sidon, and Homeric poeniB really is cauuot 

attacked and captured the city, be positively determined. The word 
Taphian corsairs kidnapped slaves m antiquity meant two different 
at Sidon (Odyss. xv. 424). things: 1. amber; 2. an impure 

The ornaments or trinkets (ibup- gold, containing as muoh as one- 
firra) which the Phoenician mer- fifth or more of silver (Pliny, H. 
chant carries with him, seem to be N. xxxiii. 4). The passages in 
the same as the faioaXot xoXXa, which we read the word in the 
Il6pitac ts 7^afirtd« O’ IXixac, Ac., Odyssey do not positively exclude 
wbioh Htphcostus was employed either of these meanings ; but they 
in fabricating (Iliad, xviii. 400) present to us eleotrum so much 
under the protection of Thetis. in juxtaposition with gold and 
“Fallauissimnm esse genus Plice- silver each separately, that per- 
nicium omnia monumenta vetus- haps the second meaning is more 
tatio atque omnes histories nobis probable than the first. Herodotus 
prodideront.” (Cicero, Orat. Trlutm. understands it to mean amber 
patteg Inaditss, ad. Mali, 1814, p, (iii. lift): Sophoktts, on the oon- 
*A) trsxy, employs it to designate, a 
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*Ebucydi&6s tells us that the Phoenicians and Karians, 
in very early periods, occupied many of the islands of the 
jB gwui, and we know, from the striking remnant of their 
mitring works which Herodotus himself saw in Thasus, off 
the coast of Thrace, that they had once extracted gold 
from the mountains of that island — at a period indeed very 
far back, since their occupation must have been abandoned 
prior to the settlement of the poet Archilochus. 1 Yet few 
of-' the islands in the JEgean were rich in such valuable 
products, nor was it in the usual course of Phoenician 
proceeding to occupy islands, except where there was an 
adjoining mainland with which trade could be carried on. 
The traffic of these active mariners required no permanent 
settlement. But as occasional visitors they were convenient, 
in enabling a Greek chief to turn his captives to account, 
— to get rid of slaves, or friendless Thetes who were 
troubleBome-audto supply himself with the metals, precious 
as well as useful. 2 The halls of Alkinous and Menelaus 
glitter with gold, copper, and electrum. Large stocks of 
yet unemployed metal — gold, copper and iron — are stored 
up in the treasure-chamber of Odysseus and other chiefs.* 

metal akin to gold (Antigone, 103C). p. 20). The Greeks of Massalia 
Bee the dissertation of Buttmanu, procured tin from Britain, through 
appended to his collection of es- Gaul, by the Seine, the Saone, 
says called Mythologus , vol. ii. p. and the Rhone (Dioddr. v. 28). 

887 ; also Beckmann, History of 1 Herodot. ii. 44; vi. 4’. Arohi- 
Inventions, vol. iv. p. 12, Engl. loch. Fragm. 21—22, ed. Gaisf. 
Transl. “The ancients (observes (Enomaus, ap. Euseb. Prop. Ev. 
the latter) used as a peculiar raetul vi. 7. Thucyd. i. 18. 
a mixture of gold and silver, be- The Greeks connected this Phm- 
oause'they were not acquainted nioian settlement in Thatus with 
with the art of separating them, the legend of Kadmus and hie 
and gave it the name of electrum. H sister Eurdpa : Thasus, the epony- 
Dr. Thirl wall (Hist, of Greece, vol. mus of the island, was brother of 
i, p. 941) thinks that the Homeric Kadmus. (Herod, it.) 
eUctrum is amber; on the con- * The angry Laomeddn threa- 
trary, Hlillmann thinks that It tens, when Poseiddn and Apollo 
was a metallic substance (Handels- ask from him (at the expiration of 
Geeehiohte der Grieohen, p. 63-81). their term of servitude) the stipu- 
Beokmann doubts whether the lated wages of their labour, to out 
oldest xttffaitspoc of the Greeks was off their ears and send them off to 
really tin: he^ rather thinks that it some distant islands (Iliad, xxi. 
wiaa “the stannum of the Romans, 484). Compare xxiv. 782. Odyss. 
thO NSft of our smelting-houses, xx. 888 ; xviii. 88. 

—that is, a mixture of lead, silver, a Odyss. iv. 78; vii. 88; xxL ft. 
sad other aoeldental metals” ((bid: Iliad, ii, 826 ; ri. 47. 
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Coined money is unknown to the Homeric age — the trade 
carried on being one of barter. In reference also to the 
metals, it deserves to be remarked that the Homeric des- 
criptions universally suppose copper, and not iron, to be 
employed for arms, both offensive and defensive. By what 
process the copper was tempered and hardened, so as to 
serve the purposes of the warrior, we do not know ; 1 but 
the use of iron for these objects belongs to a later age, 
though the Works and Days of Hesiod suppose this change 
to have been already introduced . 2 

The mode of fighting among the Homeric heroes is 
not less different from the historical times, than weapons 
the material of which their arms were composed, and mode 
In historical Greece, the Hoplites, or heavy- of the 11 ” 8 
armed infantry, maintained a close order and Homeric 
well-dressed line, charging the enemy with their ereck8 * 

1 Bee Millin , Min6ralogie Ho- ceding the introduction of Chris - 
m6rique , p. 74. That there are, tianity (Leitfaden zur Nordiachen 
however, modes of tempering cop- Altcrthumskundc, pp. 31, 67, 61, 
per, so as to impart to it the Copenhagen, 1837 . ) • 
hardness of steel, haB been proved The Homeric age coincides witli 
by the experiments of the Comte the second of these two periods, 
de Caylus. Silver is comparatively little men- 

The Massagetse employed only tioned in Homer, while both bronze 
copper— no iron -for their weapons and gold arefamiliaT metals. Iron 
(Herodet. 1. 216). also is Taro, and seems employed 

1 Hesiod, Opp. Hi. 160—420. The only for agricultural purposes— 
examination of the various matters Xouoov ts, xt aXic, ioOf/ra 

of antiquity discoverable through- O' OtpartTjv (iiiad, vi. 48; Odyss. ii. 
out the north of Europe, as pub- 338; xiii. 136). The xpucro/ooc and 
lished by the Antiquarian Society the ate both mentioned in 

Of Copenhagen, recognises a dis- Homer, but workers in silver and 
tinotlon of three successive ages iron are not known by any special 
—1. Implements and arms of stone, name (Odyss. lii. 416—436). 
bone, wood, Ac. ; little or no use “The hatohet, wimble, plane, and 
of metals at all; olothing made level, are the tools mentioned by 
of skins. 2. Implements and arms Homer, who appears to have been 
of eoppoy and gold, or rather unaoquainted with the saw, the 
bronse and gold ; little or no silver square , and the oompass.” (Gil- 
or Ivon. Articles of gold and elec- les, Hist, of Greeee, ohap. ii. 
tram axe found belonging to this p. 61.) 

ago, but none of silver, nor any The Gauls known to Polybius, 
tvldoneop of writing. 3. The age seemingly the Cisalpine Gauls 
whioh follows this has belonging only, possessed all their property 
to it arms of Iron, article* of in eattle and gold— ipty.p.aTflt xel 
silver, and some .Bnnlo Insorip- xpoefcc,— -on account of the easy 
Hops: it is the last age of north- transportability of both (PolyU 
era paganism, immediately pro- iL 17). 
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spears protended at even distance, and coming thus to 
close conflict without breaking their rank: there were 
special troops, bowmen, slingers, &c. armed with missiles, 
but the hoplite had no weapon to employ in this manner. 
The heroes of the Iliad and Odyssey, on the contrary, 
habitually employ the spear as a missile, which they launch 
with tremendous force : each of them is mounted in his 
war-chariot drawn by two horses and calculated to contain 
the warrior and his charioteer; in which latter capacity a 
friend or comrade will sometimes consent to serve. Ad- 
vancing in his chariot at full speed, in front of his own 
soldiers, he hurls his spear against the enemy: sometimes 
indeed he will fight on foot and hand to hand, but the 
chariot is usually near to receive him if he chooses, or to 
ensure his retreat. The mass of the Greeks and Trojans 
coming forward to the charge, without any regular step or 
evenly-maintained line, make their attack in the same way 
by hurling their spears. Each chief wears habitually a 
long sword and a short dagger, besides his two spears to 
be launched forward — the spear being also used, if occasion 
serves, as a weapon for thrust. Every man is protected 
by shield, helmet, breastplate and greaves : but the armour 
of the chiefs is greatly superior to that of the common 
men, while they themselves are both stronger and more 
expert in the use of their weapons. There are a lew bow- 
men, as rare exceptions, but the general equipment and 
proceeding is as here described. 

Such loose array, : mmortalised as it is in the Iliad, is 
Contrast familiar to every one: and the contrast which* 
with the it presents, with those inflexible ranks and that 
array a ofhi8- irresistible simultaneous charge which bore down 
toricai the Persian throng at Plataea and Kunaxa,* is 
Greece. suc h as to illustrate forcibly the general differ- 
ence between heroic and liistorical Greece. While in the 

1 Tyrtseus, in his military cx- Thiersch and Schneidewin would 
presslons , seems to conceive the substitute ndXXovxsc in place of 
Homerlo mode of hurling the spear ftdXXovTt^. Euripidts (Androm. 696) 
m still prevalent— 86p»o o’ sutoX|jlu >3 has a similar expression, yet it 
pdXXovxec (Fragra.ix. Gaisford). does not apply well to hoplites; 
j&tther he had his mind prepossess- for one of the virtues of the ho- 
ed with the Homeric array, or plite consisted in carrying his spear 
else the close order and conjunct steadily ; &ty>dxu>v xWt)*ic betokens 
spears of the hoplites had not yqt a .disorderly march and the want of 
been introduced during the seoond steady courage and self-possessleiL, 
Messenian war. ■ Bee the remarks qt Brasidas Opoh 
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former, a few splendid figures stand forward in prominent 
relief, the remainder being a mere unorganised and in- 
effective mass — in the latter, these units have been com- 
bined into a system, in which every man, officer and soldier, 
has his assigned place and duty, and the victory, when 
gained, is the joint work of all. Pre-eminent individual 
prowess is indeed materially abridged, if not wholly ex- 
cluded — no man can do more than maintain his station in 
the line. 1 But on the other hand, the grand purposes, 
aggressive or defensive, for which alone arms are taken 
up, become more assured and easy; while long-sighted 
combinations of the general are rendered for the first time 
practicable, when he has a disciplined body of men to obey 
him. In tracing the picture of civil society, we have to 
remark a similar transition — we pass from He- Analogous 
rakles, Theseus, Jason, Achilles, to Solon, Py- change— in 
thagoras and Perikles — from ‘‘the shepherd of S^a^and 
his people,” (to use the phrase in which Homer in civil 
depicts the good side of the Heroic king,) to the B00iety ‘ 
legislator who introduces, and the statesman who maintains, 
a preconcerted system by which willing citizens consent to 
bind themselves. If commanding individual talent is not 
always to be found, t(je whole community is so trained as 
to be able to maintain its course under inferior leaders; 
the rights as well as the duties of each citizen being 
predetermined in the social order, according to principles 
more or less wisely laid down. The contrast is similar, 
and the transition equally remarkable, in the civil as in the 
military picture. In fact, the military organization of the 
Grecian republics is an element of the great est importance 
in respect to the conspicuous part which they have played 
inhuman affairs — their superiority over other contemporary 
nations in this respect being hardly less striking than it is 
in many others, as we shall have occasion to see in a sub- 
sequent stage of this history. 

Even at the most advanced point of their tactics, the 
Greeks could effect' little against a w alled city. Fortiflcu- 
SfciU less effective were the heroic weapons and tion of 
array for such an undertaking as a siege. For- town8 ‘ 
tifi cations are a feature of the age deserving considerable 
notice. There was a time, we are told, in which the 

mika of the Athenian* under 1 Earipid. Andromach. IN. 
Slooftat. Aapfalpol. (Tfcuoyd. v, 8). 
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primitive Greek towns or villages derived a preoarious 
security, not from their walls, but merely from sites lofty 
and difficult of access. They were not built immediately 
upon the shore, or close upon any convenient landing-place, 
but at some distance inland, on a rock or elevation which 
could not be approached without notice or scaled without 
difficulty. It was thought sufficient at that time to guard 
against piratical or marauding surprise : but as the state 
of society became assured — aB the chance of sudden assault 
comparatively diminished and industry increased — these 
uninviting abodes were exchanged for more convenient 
. sites on the plain or declivity beneath ; or a portion of the 
latter was enclosed within larger boundaries and joined on 
to the original foundation, which thus became the Acropolis 
of the new town. Thebes, Athens, Argos, &c. belonged to 
the latter class of cities; but there were in many parts of 
Greece deserted sites on hill-tops, still retaining even in 
historical times the traces of former habitation, and some 
of them still hearing the name of the old towns. Among 
the mountainous parts of Kr&te, in JEgina and Rhodes, in 
portions of Mount Ida and Parnassus, similar remnants 
might be perceived. 1 

Probably in such primitive hill villages, a continuous 
circle of wall would hardly be required as an 
additional means of defence, and would often be 
rendered very difficult by the rugged nature of 
the ground. But Thucydides represents the 
earliest Greeks — those whom he conceives 
anterior to the Trojan war — as living thus uni- 
versally in unfortified villages chiefly on account 
of their poverty, rudeness, and thorough carelessness for 


Earliest 
residences 
of the 
Greeks— 
hill vil- 
lages lofty 
auk dif- 
ficult of 
acoess. 


»*H itaXeia xoXic in iEgina (He- 
rodot. vi. 88); ’AcTOTcaXaia in Sa- 
mus (Polysen. i.28, 2; Etymol. Mag. 
▼. ’ AffTOniXoia : it became seem- 
ingly the acropolis of the subse- 
quent oity). 

▲bout the deserted sites in the 
lofty regions of Krdte, see Theo- 
phrastus, de Ventis, v. 13, ed. 
Schneider , p. 762. 

The site of IlaXalexq'jHc in Mount 
Ido,— MwlUftpip'Oc t6 |u- 

'ntopfome* tft (Strabo , xiii. 
p. 607) ; ftertpev li era- 


Siotc iS^xovta tic T-fjv v&v 2xT)»|itv 

fxtTtf>xic&7)cav. Paphos in Cyprus 
was the same distance below the 
ancient Palas-Paphos (Strabo , xir. 
p. 683). 

Near Mantineia in Arcadia was 
situated flpoc 4v t<j» ictfiitp, xk iptt- 
moc Ixi Mavtivtiac ix ov *”3^ Apxd®«* 
xaXtltat 6t t 6 guplo ‘ if* 11x6- 
Xic (Fausan. rlii. 12, 4.). See a 
similar statement abont the lofty 
sites of the indent town of Or- 
oho menus (in Arcadia) Fans. wtli. 
13, 2), of Nonakria (viii. 17 , 6), of 
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the morrow. Oppressed and held apart from each other 
by perpetual fear, they had qot yet contracted the sour 
timent of fixed abodes — they were unwilling even to plant 
fruit-trees because of the uncertainty of gathering the 
produce — and were always ready to dislodge, because 
there was nothing to gain by staying, and a bare subsistence 
might be had any where. He compares them to the moun- 
taineers of ^Etolia and of the Ozolian Lokris in his own 
time, who dwelt in their unfortified hill villages with little 
or no inter-communication, always armed and fighting, and 
subsisting on the produce of their cattle and their woods 1 
— clothed in undrest hides, and eating raw meat. 

The picture given by Thucydides, of these very early 
and unrecorded times, can only he taken as conjectural — 
the conjectures indeed of a statesman and a philosopher, — 
generalised too, in part, from the many particu- Homerlo 
lar instances of contention and expulsion of society re- 
chiefs whichhe found in the old legendary poems. 

The Homeric poems, however, present to us a towns, 
different picture. They recognise walled towns ; 1 ^ lv e , r d t ual 
fixed abodes, strong local attachments, heredi- Jnd P strong 
tary individual property in land, vineyards plan- }2ohment» 
ted and carefully cultivated, established temples 

Lusi (viii. 18, 3), Lykoreia on Par- i/qjtsc o’jS: y <po-suo#xac, dfirjlov 
nassus (Pans, x 6, 2, Strabo, ix T> i 8 -ote -is ert* xal dxtiyisxujv 
p. 418). ajxa ojtoj, d))oc atpaiprjaexai, xijc 

Compare also Plato (Legg. m. 2. -i 7}|i.epotv ava^xaloo xpo<pijc 

p. 676-070), who traces these loftj -avxayoo a* Tjyoojxevo* snixpaxeiv, 
and oraggy dwellings, general o6 yattr ujc ara^iaxa^xo, xal 8i’ 
among the earliest Grecian town- aoxo ooxs ic6Xsu>* laxoov, 

ships, to the commencement ofliu- ofix* t ^ d)X^j rapxaxsoiQ. 
man sooiety after an extensive de- About the distant and unfortified 
Inge, which had covered all the villages and rude habits of the 
lower grounds and left only a few Afitolians and Lokrians, see Thu- 
mrvivors. cyd m. 04, Pausan x 88, 3: also 

1 Thucyd. i. 3. <&awaxai ?ap r ( of the Cisalpine Gauls, Polyb. 
vuv 'EXXdc x«)oo|i«vT), oo ra>3i x iz- n 17. 

ftaitoc olxoupte^T], dX)a |i.a-a*aa“aan.; Both Thuoydidds and Aristotle 
xs oosoev xd icpoxtpa, xal paSicu; seem to have conceived the Ho- 
Ixaoxoi rJjv ftaoxuiv dnolaUo'xes, meric period as mainly analogous 
f)taC6|xtvoi 6xo xivuiv ail to the fidpftapoi of their own day 

xijs fdp sfjkitopiat oox ooarjs, oo8’ — A6*t 8’ ’ AptaxoxdXijc Xtyov, 
ixi|Li7vtmtc a8suK dXXvjXoic, oOxs xoiauxa dal xout "0|*i)poc ol* qv 
xexc s&xt fiid 8aXdaat)«, vtjxo- xdxs* tjv 8s xoiauxa xa icaXeid oTdirtp 
ftevoi 84 t4 «6xu)> ixaaxoi iaov eno- xal vov sv xoic (lapfldpov* (Bohol, 
nspiooaiav ^pijp.dxu»v 06 Iliad, x. 181). 
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of the gods and splendid palaces of the chiefs . 1 The de- 
scription of Thucydides belongs to a lower form of society, 
and bears more analogy to that which the poet himself 
conceives as antiquated and barbarous — to the savages 
Cyclopes who dwell on the tops of mountains, in hollow 
caves, without the plough, without vine or fruit culture, 
without arts or instruments — or to the primitive settlement 
of Dardanus son of Zeus, on the higher ground of Ida, 
while it was reserved for his descendants and successors to 
found the holy Ilium on the plain . 2 Ilium or Troy re- 
presents the perfection of Homeric society. It is a con- 
secrated spot, containing temples of the gods as well as the 
palace of Priam, and surrounded by walls which are the 
fabric of the gods; while the antecedent form of ruder 
society, which the poet briefly glances at, is the parallel of 
that which the theory of Thucydides ascribes to his own 
early semi-barbarous ancestors. 

Walled towns serve thus as one of the evidences, that 
Means of a large part of the population of Greece had, 
eu f or°or to even ' n Homeric times, reached a level higher 
those 1 of ° than that of the ^Etolians and Lokrians of the 
•attack. days of Thucydides. The remains of Mykdn® 
and Tiryns demonstrate the massy and Cyclopian Btyle of 
architecture employed in those early days: but we may 
remark, that while modern observers seem inclined to treat 
the remains of the former as very imposing, and significant 
of a great princely family, Thucydides, on the contrary, 
speaks of it as a small place, and labours to elude the in- 
ference, which might be deduced from its insignificant size, 
in disproof of the grandeur of Agamemnon . 3 Such forti- 
fications supplied a means of defence incomparably superior 
to those of attack. Indeed even in historical Greece, and 
after the invention of battering engines, no city could be 
taken except by surprise or blockade, or by ruining the 
country around, and thus depriving the inhabitants of their 

1 Odyss. vi. 10; respecting Nau- careful cultivation (Odyss. xxiv. 
■ithous, past king of the Pinna- 246) ; see also the shield of Achil- 
kians : les (Iliad, zviii. 641—660), and tho 

64 Ttiyo; £Xoc oat k6Xsi, xal Kal y (Ionian plain (Iliad, ix. 676). 
iSiljicrro oixous, 2 Odyss. x. 106—116; Iliad, xx. 

Kal vt)ouc Kbii)9g Beu)v, xou e? dr- 216. 
jar* apoupac. * Thucyd. i. 10. Kal Sxi |ii< Mo- 

The vineyard, olive-ground and xijvai puxp ov yjv, 7j si xt xwv tots 
garden of Laertes, is a model of *6Xi®(j.a d£ioyp£u>v 8oxst stvai, do. 
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means of subsistence. And in the two great sieges of the 
legendary time, Troy and Thebes, the former is captured 
by the stratagem of the wooden horse, while the latter is 
evacuated by its citizens, undey the warning of the gods, 
after their defeat in the field. 

This decided superiority of the means of defence over 
those of attack, in rude ages, has been one of the grand 
promotive causes both of the growth of civic life, and of 
the general march of human improvement.. It has enabled 
the progressive portions of mankind not only to maintain 
their acquisitions against the predatory instincts of the 
ruder and poorer, and to surmount the difficulties of inci- 
pient organisation, — but ultimately, when their organisation 
has been matured, both to acquire predominance, and to 
uphold it until their own disciplined habits have in part 
passed to tlieir enemies. The important truth here stated 
is illustrated not less by the history of ancient Greece, 
than by that of modern Europe during the middle ages. 
The Homeric chief, combining superior rank with superior 
force, and ready to rob at ('very convenient opportunity, 
greatly resembles the feudal baron of the middle ages; but 
circumstances absorb him more easily into a city life, and 
convert the independent potentate into the member of a 
governing aristocracy . 1 Traffic by sea continued to be 
beset with danger from pirates, long after it had Habitual 
become tolerably assured by land: the Svot p ,rac y- 
ways” have always been the last resort of lawlessness and 
violence, and the jEgean in particular has in all times 
suffered more than other waters under this calamity. 

1 Nagelsbach, Homcrischo Then- Borgk), wherewith ho ploughs and 
logie, Abschn. ▼. sect. ri4. Hesinil reaps— while the unwarlike, wlio 
strongly condemns robbery— dare not or cannot wiold these 
d*|faQi), &pita£ Si xaxiq , Savdroio So- weapons, fall at hi* foot, and oall 
Teipu (Opp. Di. 366, comp. 320); him The Great King. The feeling 
but the sentiment of the Grecian is different in the later age of 
beroio poetry seems not to go DcmtHrius PoliorkMfcs (about 310 
againBt it— it is looked upon as a u.o.); in tbe Ithyphalllc Ode ad- 
natural employment of superior dressed to him ut his entrance Into 
force— AuropLonoi 6’ afafioi 8siXu>* Athens, robbery istreated as worthy 
ini Savcac Taaiv (Athene, v. p. 178 ; only of .dStolians 
comp. Pindar, Fragm. 48, ed. Dis- AlxuAixov yap ip-.isai xA vwv 
sen.): the long spear, sword and -neXac, 
breastplate, of the Kretan Hy- Novi fii, *al icifjiw.— 

breae, constitute his wealth (ffko- (Poet. Lyr. xxr. p. 461, ed Schneid.) 
lion 87, p. 877, Poet. Lyric, ed. The robberies of powerful men 
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Aggressions of the sort here described were of course 
most numerous in those earliest times when the JEgean 
was not yet an Hellenic sea, and when many of the Cyclades 
were occupied, not by Qreeks, but by Karians — perhaps 
by Phoenicians : the number of Karian sepulchres discovered 
in the sacred island of Delos seems to attest such occupa- 
tion as an historical fact.* According to. the legendary 
account, espoused both by Herodotus and by Thucydides, 
it was the Kretan Minos who subdued these islands and 
established his sons as rulers in them ; either expelling the 
Karians, or reducing them to servitude and tribute . 2 Thu- 
cydides presumes that he must of course have put down 
piracy, in order to enable his tribute to be remitted in 


and oven highway robbery gene- 
rally, found considerable approving 
sentiment in the middle ages 
“All Europe (observes Mr. Hallani, 
Hist. Mid. Ag. ch. viii. part 3, p. 
247) was a Boeneof intestine anarchy 
during the middle ages ; and though 
England was far less exposed to 
the scourge of private war than 
most nations on the continent, wo 
should find, could we recover the 
local annals of every country, such 
an accumulation of petty rapine 
and tumult, as would almost alien- 
ate us from the liberty which soived 
to engender it. . . . Highway rob- 
bery was from the earliest times 
a sort of national crime. ... Wo 
know how long the outlaws of 
Sherwood lived in tradition; men 
who, like some of their betters, 
have been permitted to redeem by 
a few acts of generosity the just 
ignominy of extensive crimes. 
These indeed were the heroes of 
vulgar applause: hut when such a 
judge as Sir John Forteseue could 
exult, that more Englishmen were 
hanged for robbery in one year 
than French in seven— and that, if 
an Englishman be poor , and see 
another having riches f which may 
be taken from him by might , he 
will nyt spore to do so,— it may be 
poroeWed bow thoroughly these 


sentiments had pervaded the publio 
mind.” 

The robberies habitually com- 
mitted by the noblesse of France 
and Germany during the m.ddle 
ages, ho much worse than any thing 
in England- and those of the 
Highland chiefs even in later times 
—are too well-known to need any 
references - as to France, an ample 
catalogue is set forth in Dulaure's 
Histoire de la Noblesse (Paris, 
1702). The confederations of the 
German cities chiefly originated m 
tho necessity of keeping the roads 
and rivers open for the transit of 
men and goods against the nobles 
who infested the high roads. 
Hcaliger might have found a paral- 
lel to the X^cTcrt of the heroio ages 
in the noblesse of la Bouergue as 
it stood even in the 16th oentury, 
which he thus describes “In 
Comitatu Bodes pessimi sunt: 
nobilitas ibi latroclnatur ; neo pos- 
sunt reprimi” (ap. Dulaure, o. 0). 

1 Thucyd. i. 4, 8. t ijc vuv *EX- 
Xijvixijc 0aXdee7jc. 

* Herodot. i. 171 ; Thucyd. i. 4— 
8. Isokratds (Panathenaio. p. 241) 
takes oredit to Athens for having 
finally expelled the Karians out of 
thsso islands at tho time of the 
Ionic emigration. 
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safety, like the Athenians ■ during the «time of their hege- 
mony. 1 Upon the legendary thalassocraty of Minos I have 
already remarked in another place: 2 it is sufficient here to 
repeat, that in the Homeric poems (long subsequent to 
Min6s in the current chronology) we find piracy both fre- 
quent and held in honourable estimation, as Thucydides 
himself emphatically tells us — remarking moreover that 
the vessels of those early days were only half-decked, built 
and equipped after the piratical fashion, 1 in a manner upon 
which the nautical men of his lime looked back with dis- 
dain. Improved and enlarged ship-building, and the tri- 
reme, or snip with three banks of oars, common for warlike 
purposes during the Persian invasion, began only with 
the growing skill, activity and importance of the Corinth- 
ians, three quarters of a century after the first Olympiad. 4 
Corinth, even in tin* Homeric poems, is distinguished by 
the epithet of wealthy, which it acquired principally from 
its remarkable situation on the Isthmus, and from its two 
harbours ol'Lechseum and Kenchrea^.tho one on theCorinth- 
ian, the other on the Saronic gulf. Jt thus supplied a con- 
venient connexion between Epirus and Italy on the one 
side, and the JEgean sea on Hu* other, without imposing 
upon the unskilful and timid navigator of those days the 
necessity of circumnavigating Peloponnesus. 

The extension of Grecian traffic and shipping is mani- 
fested by a comparison of the Homeric with the Extended 
Hesiodic poems: in respect to knowledge of geographi- 
placesand countries — the latter being probably fedge^iTthe 
referable to dates between n.c. 7 10 and n.r. 01 o. Hesiodic 
In Homer, acquaintance is shown (the accuracy compared* 
of such acquaintance however being exaggerated with 
byStraboand other friendly critics) with conti- IIomer * 
nental Greece and its neighbouring islands, with Krete and 
the principal islands of the JEgean, and with Thrace, the 
Troad, the Hellespont, and Asia Minor between Paphla- 
gonia northward and Lykia southward. The Sikels are 
mentioned in the Odyssey, and Sikania in the last book of 
that poem, .but nothing is said to evince a knowledge of 
Italy or the realities of the western world. Libya, Egypt 

* Tfcuoyd. i. ^4. t4 t* Xflcrtxbv * See chap. xii. 

& y «t* t xvOfpci Ax ri}« 8 aXdcctjc * Thncyd. !. 10. T«p xoXaiip rpAirtp 

if* Mmn VjfitWaro, tou vie npoaiiwz lytnixtbttpov itapteftfuavpivc* 

Itm ate*. • Tfaaoyd. i. 18. 

VOL. XL 
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and Phoenike, are known by name and by vague hearsay, 
but the Nile is onlf mentioned as “the river Egypt:” while 
the Euxine sea is not mentioned at all . 1 In the Hesiodic 
poems, on the other liatid, the Nile, the Ister, the Phasis 
and the Eridanus, are all specified by name ; 2 Mount -Etna, 
and the island of Ortygia near to Syracuse, the Tyrrhenians 
and Ligurians in the west, and the Scythians in the north, 
were also noticed . 3 Indeed within forty years after the 
first Olympiad, the cities of Korkyra and Syracuse were 
founded from Corinth — the first of a numerous and power- 
ful series of colonies, destined to impart a new character 
both to the south of Italy and to Sicily. 

In reference to the astronomy and physics of the 
Astronomy Homeric Greek, it has already been remarked 
and that he connected together the sensible phrono- 

phjBioa. mena which form the subject matter of these 
sciences by threads of religious and personifying fancy, to 
which the real analogies among them were made subordi- 
nate; and that these analogies did not begin to be studied 
by themselves, apart from the religious element by which 
they had been at first overlaid, until the age of Thales, 
coinciding as that period did with the increased opportuni- 
ties for visiting Egypt and the interior of Asia. The 
Greeks obtained access in both of these countries to an 
enlarged stock of astronomical observations, to the use of 
the gnomon or sun-dial , 4 and to a more exact determination 


1 See Voelcker, Homerische 

Geographic, ch. ili. sect. 66— 63 
He baa brought to bear much 
learning and ingenuity to identify 
tlie places visited by Odysseus 
with real lands, but the attempt 
is not successful. Compare also 
Ukert, Horn. Geog. vol. i. p. 14 , 
and the valuable treatises of J. H. 
Voss, Alte Weltkunde , annexed to 
the seoond volume of his Kritische 
BUtter (Stuttgard, 1828 ), pp. 246 
—418. Voss is the father of just 
▼lewa respecting Homeric geo- 
graphy. 

* Hesiod. Theog. 838—840. 

* Hesiod. Theogoa. 1010 ; Hesiod. 
Fragm. 180—194, ed. Gottling; 
Strabo, i. p. 19; vii. p. 800. Com- 
pare tJkert, Geographie der Grle- 


ehen und Homer, i. p. 37. 

* The Greeks learnt from the 
Babylonians «6>o> x«l fviUfAOva xai 
t A SuioxalSixa fxspta xyji jjfilprj; 
(Herodot. ii. 109). The word rdXov 
means the same as horologium, 
the circular plate upon whioh the 
vertical gnomon projected its sha- 
dow, marked so as to indicate the 
hour of the day— twelve hours be- 
tween sunrise and sunset : seeldeler, 
Handbuoh der Ohronologie, vol. 1. 
p. 233. Hespeotlng the opinions of 
Thales, see the same work, part 
il. p. 16-67; Plutarch, de PlaoH. 
Phllosophor. ii. o. 12; Aristot. de 
Ooslo, ii. 13. Costard, Rise and 
Progress of Astronomy among the 
Ancients p. 99. 
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of the length of the solar year 1 than that which served as 
the basis of their various lunar periods. It is pretended 
that Thales was the first who predicted an eclipse of the 
sun — not indeed accurately, but with large limits of error 
&b to the time of its occurrence — and that Tie also possessed 
so profound an acquaintance With meteorological pheno- 
mena and probabilities, as to be able to foretel an abundant 
crop of olives for the coming year, and to realise a large 
sum of money by an olive speculation. 2 From Thales 
downward we trace a succession of astronomical and 
physical theories, more or less successful, into which I do 
not intend here to enter. It is sufficient at present to 
contrast the father of the Ionic philosophy with the times 
preceding him, and to mark the first, commencement of 
scientific prediction among the Greeks, however imperfect 

* We have very little information fashion of months differing in 
repecting the early Grecian mode length, varying alternately from 
of computing time, and we know thirty to twenty-nine days. It 
that though all the different states appears however that Herodotua 
computed by lunar periods, yot had present to his mind the Die- 
most, if not all, of them hud tone cycle, or years alternating 
different names of montliB as well between thirteen months and 
as different days of beginning and twelve months (each month of 
ending their months. All their thirty days), and no other (Hero- 
immediate computations however dot. i. 32, compare ii. 104). Aa 
were made by months the lunar astronomical knowledge improved, 
period was their immediate stand- longer and moie elaborate periods 
ard of referenoe for determining were calculated, exhibiting a 
their festivals and for other pur- nearer correspondence between au 
poses, the solar period being re- integral number of lunations and 
sorted to only as a corrective, to an integral number of solar yean, 
bring the same months constantly First, wo find a period of four 
into the ume seasons of the year, years- next, the Octaeteris, or 
Their original month had thirty period of eight years, or ninety- 
days, and was divided into three nine lunar months- lastly, the 
deoads, as it oontinued to be Metome period of nineteen years* 
during the times of historical or 236 lunar months. How far 
Athena (Hesiod. Opp. Di. 7e8). In any of these larger periods were 
order to bring this lunar period ever legally authorised or brought 
more nearly into harmony with into civil usage even at Athens, 
the sun, they intercalated every is matter of much donbt. See 
•••ond year an additional month: Ideler, XJober die Astronomischen 
•o that their yearn included alter- Beobaclitungen der Alten, P 
nately twelve months and thirteen 176 — 196; Macrobius, Satnrnal. 
months, eaoh mouth of thirty days. i. 13. 

This period was called a Dleteris * Herodot. i. 74 ; Aristot. Pollt. 
— sometimes a Trieteris. Solftn is i. 4, 6. 

•att to haea first Introduced the 

I 2 
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at the outset, as distinguished from the inspired dicta of 
prophetB or oracles, and from those special signs of the 
purposes of the gods, which formed the habitual reliance 
of the Homeric man. 1 *We shall see these two modes of 


anticipating the future — one based upon the philosophical, 
the other upon the religious appreciation of nature — 
running simultaneously on throughout Grecian history, and 
sharing between them in unequal portions the empire of 
the Greek mind; the former acquiring both greater pre- 
dominance and wider application among the intellectual 
men, and partially restricting, but never abolishing, the 
spontaneous employment of the latter among the vulgar. 

Neither coined money, nor the art of writing, 2 nor 
Coined painting, nor sculpture, nor imaginative archi- 

money, tecture, belong to the Homeric and Hesiodic 

times. Such rudiments of arts, destined ulti- 
s i8 ’ mately to acquirf great development in Greece, as 

may have existed in these early days, served only as a sort 
of nucleus to the fancy of the poet, to shape out for 
himBelf the fabulous creations ascribed to Hephaestus or 
Dsedalus. No statues of the gods, not even of wood, are 
mentioned in the Homeric poems. All the many varieties, 
in Grecian music, poetry and dancing — the former chiefly 
borrowed from Lydia and Phrygia — date from a period 
considerably later than the first Olympiad. Terpander, 
the earliest musician whose date is assigned — and the 
inventor of the harp with seven strings instead of that with 
four strings — does not come until the 26th Olympiad, or 
676 b.c.: the poet Archilochus is nearly of the same date. 
The iambic and elegiac metres — the first deviations from 
the primitive epic strain and subject — do not reach up to 


the year Too b.c. 

It is this epic poetry which forms at once both the 
Epic undoubted prerogative and the solitary jewel of 

poetry. the earliest aera of Greece. Of the many epic 
poems which existed in Greece during the eighth century 
before the Christian aera, none have been preserved exoept 


I Odyss. ill. 173.— 

*ffc4o}Uv 84 8t6v tpaUeiv tipac 
aurdp 8x’ fjplv 

Atlgi, itiXafoc picov 

sic EOfiotav 
Tijvtciv, Ac. 

Comport Odyss. tlx. 100 ; Iliad, i. 


62 ; Eurip. Suppl. 916—230. 

1 The areata Xu^pa mentioned 
In Iliad, ri. 168, if they prove 
anything, are rather an evidence 
against, than for, the existence of 
alphabetical writing at the timet 
when the Iliad wee oompoeed* 
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the Iliad and Odyssey: the ^Ethiopia of Arktinus, the Ilias 
Minor of Lesches, the Cyprian verges, the Capture of 
(Echalia, the Returns of the Heroes from Troy, the Th&hais 
and the JDpigoni — several of them passing in antiquity 
under the name of Homer — have all been lost. But the 
two which remain are quite sufficient to demonstrate in 
the primitive Greeks, a mental organisation unparalleled 
in any other people, and power* of invention and expression 
which prepared, as w ell as foreboded, the future eminence 
of the nation m all the various departments to which thought 
and language can be applied, threat as the power of 
thought afterwards became among the Greeks, their power 
of expression was still greater, in tin* former, other nations 
have built upon their inundations and surpassed them — in 
the latter they still remain unrivalled. It is not too much 
to say that this flexible, empliatu and transparent character 
of the language as an instrument of communication — its 
perfect aptitude fm narrative and discussion, as well as 
for stirring all the veins of human emotion without ever 
forfeiting that character oi simplicity which adapts it to 
all men and all times — mat be trsic ed mainly to the existence 
and the wide-spread influence of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
To us these compositions are interesting as beau- ItB gr6at 
tiful poems, depicting liie and manners, and and perma- 
unfolding certain types oi character, with the J^ce on * 
utmost vivacity and artlessness : to their original the Greek, 
hearer, they possessed all these sources of attrac- mind 
tion, together with others more powerful still, to which we 
are now strangers. Upon him they bore with the full 
weight and solemnity of history and religion combined, 
while the charm of the poetry was only secondary and 
instrumental. The poet was then the teacher and preacher 
of the community, not simply the amuscr of their leisure 
hours: they looked to him for revelations of the unknown 
past and for expositions of the attributes and dispensations 
of the gods, just as they consulted the prophet for his 
privileged insight into the future. The ancient epic com- 
prised many different poets and poetical compositions, 
which fulfilled this purpose with more or less completeness. 
But it is the exclusive prerogative of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
that after the minds of men had ceased to be in full har- 
mony with their original design, they yet retained their 
empire by the mere force of secondary excellences; while 
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the remaining epics— though serving as food for the curious, 
and as storehouses for logographers, tragedians, and artists-* 
never Beem to have acquned very wide popularity even 
among intellectual Greets 

I shall, in the succeeding chapter, give some account 
of the epic cycle, of its relation to the Hommi poems, and 
of the general evidence* 1 *pccting the lattu, both as to 
antiqmt\ and authoiship. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

GRECIAN KrJC. — HOMERIC POEMS. 

At the head of the once abundant epical compositions 
of Greece, most of them unfortunat ely lost, stand Two classes 
the Iliad and Odyssey, with the immortal name of ® pio _ 
of Homer attached to each of them, embracing Hoineric— 
separate portions of the comprehensive legend Hesiodic. 
of Troy. They form the type of what may be called the 
heroic epic of the Greeks, as distinguished from the genea- 
logical, in which latter species some of the Hesiodic poems 
— the Catalogue of Women, the Eoiai, and the Naupaktia 
— stood conspicuous. Poems of the Homeric character (if 
so it may be called, though the expression is very indefinite) 
— being confined to one of the great events or great per- 
sonages of Grecian legendary antiquity, and comprising a 
limited number of characters all contemporaneous — made 
some approach, more or less successful, to a certain poetical 
unity; while the Hesiodic poems, tamer in their spirit and 
unconfined both as to time and as to persons, strung to- 
gether distinct events without any obvious view to concen- 
tration of interest — without legitimate beginning or end. 1 
Between these two extremes there were many gradations. 
Biographical poems, such as the Herakleia or Thesefe, re- 
counting all the principal exploits performed by one single 
hero, present a character intermediate between the two, 
but bordering more closely on the Hesiodic. Even the 
hymns to the gods, which pass under the name of Homer, 
are epical fragments, narrating particular exploits or ad- 
ventures of the god commemorated. 

Both the didactic and the mystico-religious poetry of 
Greece began in Hexameter verse — the characteristic and 

1 Artst. Poet. o. 17*~87. He points and biographical poems: but he 
•at and explain! the superior takes no notice of the Hetlodie 
stsaetwe of the Iliad and Odyssey, or genealogical, 
as Compared with the semi-Homerio 
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consecrated measure of the epic : 1 but they belong to a 

. different species, and burst out from a different 
tad nystio vein in the Grecian mind. It seems to have been 
Hexameter the more cominon belief among the historical 
UtofaTa Greeks that such mystic effusions were more 
genua than ancient than their narrative poems; and that 
t e Epic. . Orpheus, Musseus, Linus, 01en,Pamphus, and even 
Hesiod, &c.&c., the reputed composers of the former, were 
of earlier date than Homer. But there is no evidence to sus- 
tain this opiuioii, and tin* presumptions are all against it. 
Those compositions, which in the sixth century before the 
Christian sera passed under the name of Orpheus and 
Musseus, seem to have been unquestionably post-Homeric. 
We cannot even admit the modified conclusion ofHermann, 
IJlrici, and others , that the mystic poetry as a genus (put- 
ting aside the particular compositions falsely ascribed tc^ 
Orpheus and others) preceded in order of time the narra- 
tive. 2 

Besides the Iliad and Odyssey, we make out the titles 
of about thirty lost, opie poems, sometimes with a brief hint 
of their contents. 

Concerning the legend of Troy there were five — the 
Lost epic Cyprian Yerses, the JEthiopis and the Capture 
poems. of Troy, both ascribed to Arktinus; the Lesser 
Iliad, ascribed to Lesches; the Ilet urns (of the Heroes 
from Troy), to which the name of Hagias of Trcejsen is at- 
tached; and the Telegonia, by Eugammon, a continuation 
of the Odyssey. Two poems — the Thebais and the Epi- 
coni (perhaps tw r o parts of one and the same poem) were 
devoted to the legend of Thebes — the two sieges of that 
city by the Argeians. Another poem, called (Edipodia, 
had for its subject the tragical destiny of (Edipus and his 
family; and perhaps that which is cited as Europia, or 
versos on Europa, may have comprehended the tale of 
her brother Kadmus, the mythical founder of Thebes. 8 

1 Aristot. Poetic, c. 41. He con- tom. vi. p. 89. 
aiders the Hexameter to be the The superior antiquity of Or- 
natural measure of narrative pheus as compared with Homer 
poetry: any other' would bo uu- passed as a received position to 
seemly. the classioal Romans (Horat. Art. 

* Ulriei, Geschichte des Griechi- Poet. 392). 

■ehen Epos, Ste Vorlosung, pp. * Respecting these lost epics, 
06—108; G. Hermann, Ueber Ho* see Dttntser, Collection of the 
m6? und Sappho, in bis Opusoula, Fragments Epioor. Grscorum; 
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The exploits of Herakles were celebrated in two com* 
positions, each called Herakleia, by Kinath6n and Fisan- 
aer — probably also in many others of which the memory 
has not been preserved. The capture of (Echalia by H6- 
rakles formed the subject, of a separate epic. Two other 
poems, the jEgimius and the Minvas, are supposed to have 
been founded on other achievements of this hero — the effec- 
tive aid which he lent to the Dorian king -dOgimius against 
the Lapitlise, his descent to the under-world for the pur- 
pose of rescuing the imprisoned Theseus, and his conquest 
of the city of the JMmvoe, the powerful Orcliomenus. 1 

Other epic poems — the PJioronis, the Danai's, the Alk- 
maeonis, the Att.his, the Amazonia- — we know only by 
name. "We can ju^t giu»ss obscurely at their contents so 
far as the name indicates. The Titanomachiu, the Gigan- 
tomachia, and the Oorinthinca, three compositions all 
ascribed to Eumclus afford by means of their titles an idea 
somewhat clearer of the matter which they comprised. The 
Theogony ascribed to .Hesiod still exists, though partially 
corrupt and mutilated: but there seem to have been other 
poems, now lost-, of the like import and title. 

Of the poems composed in the Hesiodic style, diffusive 
and full of genealogical detail, the principal were, the 
Catalogue of Women and the Great Eoiai; the latter of 
which indeed seems to have been a continuation of the 
former. A large number of the celebrated women of heroic 
Greece were commemorated in these poems, one after the 
other, without any other than an arbitrary bond of connexion. 
The Marriage of Keyx — the Melampodia — and a string of 
fables called Astronomia, are farther ascribed to Hesiod: 
and the poem above mentioned, culled .‘Egimius, is also 
sometimes connected with his name, sonu times with that 
of Kerkops. The Naupaktian Verses (so called probably 
from the birth-place of their author), and the genealogies 
of Kinaethon and Asius, were compositions of the same 

WiUlnor, De Cyclo Epico, p. 43 — as tlio game with the Epigoni, and 
06; and Mr. Fynes Clinton’s Chro- the Atthis ofHegesinous the game 
nology, vol. iii. p. 840— 369 . with the Amazonia' in Bnidas (v, 

1 Welcker, Der Episohe Cyklua, tf C>| jl / jpoc) the latter is among the 
p. 456—260; ApollodAr. ii. 7, 7; poems ascribed to Homer. 

HiodOr. iv. 37; 0. Miiller, Dorians, Lentsch (Thebaidos Cyclic* Be- 
i. ». liqnt*, p. 12-14) views the The- 

* Welcker (Her Episohe Oyklas, ba'is and the Epigoni as different 
p. 909) considers the Alkm»6nU parts of the same poem. 
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rambling character, as far as we can judge from the scanty 
fragments remaining . 1 The Orchomenian epic poet Cher- 
eias, of whom two lines only are preserved to us by rausani&s, 
may reasonably be referred to the same category . 2 * 

The oldest of the epic poets, to whom any date, car- 
. rying with it the semblance of authority, is 

and their assigned, is Arktinus of JMiletus, who is placed 
dates bl * ^y Eusebius in the first Olympiad, and by 
a m, Suidas in the ninth. Eugammon, the author of 
the Telegonia, and the latest of the catalogue, is placed in 
the fifty-third Olympiad, n.r. 560. Between these two we 
find Asius and Leeches, about the thirtieth Olympiad, — 
a time when the vein of the ancient epic was drying up, 
and when other forms of poetry — elegiac, iambic, lyric and 
choric — had either already arisen, or were on the point of 
arising, to compete with it. a 

It has already been stated in a former chapter, that in 
the early commencements of prose- writing, He- 
,pio oyo e. Pherekydes, and other logograpliers, 

made it their business to extract from the ancient fables 
something like a continuous narrative chronologically 
arranged. It. was upon a principle somewhat analogous 
that the Alexandrine literati, about the second century 
before the Christian sera, 4 arranged the multitude of old 
epic poets into a ser es founded on the supposed order of 


1 See the Fragments of Tlosiod, 
EumMus, KintethOn, anti Ahiub, in 
the collections of Marktscheffel, 
Pulitzer, Gottling and Gmsfnrd 
I Jiave already, in going over 
the ground of Grecian legend, re- 
ferred to all these lost poems in 
their proper placcB. 

a Pausaii. ix 38, 6; Plutarcli. 
Sept. Sap. Gonv. p. 156. 

* See Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Helle- 
uici, about the date of Arktinus, 
rol. i. p. 360. 

4 Perhaps Zenodotus, the su- 
perintendent of the Alexandrine 
library under Ptolemy Phiiadel- 
phus, in the third century b.c, : 
there is a Soholion on Plautus, 
published not many years ago by 
Osann, and since more fully by 
Bitsohl,— "Osoius in oommento Co- 


nuediurum Ariitoplianis in Pluto— 
Alexander AStolus, et Lycophron 
(’lialcidonsis, et Zenodotus Ephe- 
sius, impulsu regib Ptolemnl, Phi- 
ladelphi cognomento, artis poetices 
libros in unum collegerunt et in 
ordinem redegeru&t; Alexander 
trageedias, Lycophron oomtBdias, 
Zenodotus vero Homori poemata 
et reliquorum illustrium po eta- 
rum.” See Lange, Ueber die Ky- 
klischen Dichter, p. 66 (Mainz 
1837); Welcker, Der Episohe Oy- 
klus, p. 8 ; Bitschl, Die Alexau- 
drinischen Bibliotbeken, p. 3 (Bres- 
lau, 1838). 

Lange disputoe the sufficiency of 
this passage as proof that Zeno- 
dotus was the framer ot the Epic 
Gyele: his grounds are however 
unsatisfactory to me. 
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time in the events narrated — beginning with the inter- 
marriage of Uranus and Gaea, and the Theogony — and 
concluding with the death of Odysseus by the hands of his 
son Telegonus. This collection passed by the name of the 
Epic Cycle, and the poets, whose compositions were em- 
bodied in it, were termed Cyclic poets. Doubtless the 
epical treasures of the Alexandrine library were larger 
than had ever before been brought together and submitted 
to men both of learning and leisure; so that multiplication 
of such compositions in the same museum rendered it ad- 
visable to establish some fixed order of perusal, and to 
copy them in one corrected and uniform edition. 1 It 
pleased the entics to determine precedence neither by 
antiquity nor by excellence of the compositions themselves, 
but by the supposed sequence of narrative, so that the 
whole taken together constituted a readable aggregate of 
epical antiquity. 

Much obscurity 2 exists, and many different opinions 
have been expressed, respecting this Epic ( ycle: 1 view it, 
not as an exclusive canon, but simply as an all-comprehen- 
sive classification, with a new edition founded thereupon. 
It would include all the epic poems in the library older 
than the Telegonia, and apt lor continuous narrative: it 
would exclude only two classes — first, the recent epic poets, 
such as Panyasis and Ant imaehus ; next, the genealogical 
and desultory poems, such as the Catalogue of Women, the 

1 That thorn existed a cycl compositions put in order and 

copy or edition ot the OdyhHi corrected by skilful hands, anil 

(■f] auxlixTji is pfnved by two pn thvn carefully oopied for the use 

sages in the Scholia (xvi. 1"5. xv of the library. Such copy constl- 

25), with Boockh's remark in Butt- tutes the cjclic edition: they 
menu's edition: this was the Odys- might perhaps cause or permit 
sey oopied or edited along with duplicates to be made, but the 
the other poems of the cycle. exSooi; or edition wa§ oomplete 

Our word to edit — or edition — without them, 
suggests ideas not exactly suited 2 Respecting the great oonfusion 
to the proceedings of the Alcxan- in which the Epic Cycle is mrol- 
drine library, in which we cannot ved, see the striking declaration 
expect to find anything like what of Buttmann, Addenda ad Boholia 
ia now called publication. That in Odysseam, p. 676; oompare the 
magnificent establishment possess- opinions of the different critics, 
ing a large collection of epical as enumerated at the end of 
manuscripts, and ample means of Weloker's treatise, Episch. Cyk. 
•very kind at command, would p. 420—466. 
naturally desire to have these 
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Eoiai, and others, which could not be made to fit in to any 
chronological sequence of events . 1 Both the 
Iliad and the . Odyssey were comprised in the 
Cyde, so that 9 the denomination of cyclic poet 
did not originally or designedly carry with it 
any association of contempt. But aR the great 
and capital poems were chiefly spoken of by 
themselves, or by the title of their own separate 
authors, so the general name oi ' poets of the Cycle 
came gradually to be applied only to the worst, and thus 
to imply vulgarity or common-place ; the more so as many 
of the inferior compositions included in the collect ion seem 
to have been anonymous, and their authors in consequence 
describable only under some such common designation as 
that of the cyclic poets. It is in this manner that we are 
to explain the disparaging sentiment connected by Horace 
and others with the idea oi’ a cyclic writer, though no such 
sentiment was implied in the original meaning of the Epic 
Cycle. 

» Our information respecring tho Tai or.fjMUxn toTc itoXXoi*, 

Epic Cycle is derived from Euty- oOy ou-co Sia ttj/ cb-.StaTTjv 

chius Proclus, a literary man of dxoXooQlav riv 4v a&Tjj 
Sicca during the second century r p 7 f(iaTtuv (ap. Photium, cod. 
of the Christian aura, and tutor of 

Marcus Antoninus (Jul. Cupitolin. This mucli-commontod passage, 
Vit. Marc. c. 2)— not from Proclus. while it clearly marks out the 
called Diadochus, the new-Platonic cardinal principle of the Epic 
philosopher of the tilth century. Cycle(axo/ou9tx rpotYp-iru*/), neither 
as Heyne, Mr. Clinton, and others affirms nor denies anything re- 
have iniaginod. The fragments sp ecting the excellence of the 
from nis work called Chrestomathia constituent poems. Proclus speaks 
give arguments of several of the of the taste common in his own 
lost cyclic poems connected with time (anoySa’UTai toU itoXXoiO : 
the siege of Troy, communicating there was not much relish in his 
the important fact that the Iliad time for these poems as such, but 
and Odyssey wove included in the people were much interested in 
cycle, and giving the following the sequence of epical events, 
description of the principle upon The abstracts, which he himself 
which it was arranged: — AiotXotp- drew up in the form of arguments 
$e rspl tou XeYOfnevou enxob 0 f sevornl poems, show that ho 
xitxXoo, oc apya-roi fisv cx tt,; Oypi- adapted himself to this taste. Wo 
vou xal rVqt 6|io),oYo , j|i.ivT J <; cannot collect from his words 

. . • . xal ntpaTohrai 6 enxo; xux- that he intended to express any 
Xoc, ix Sia^opmv koit)tu>v aufirrXr,- opinion of his own respecting 
po'jfitvoc, jiixp 1 *i)« aitopioniuc the goodness or badness of thn 
’OSuoatwc .... Atysi 8e <i>; tou cyolic pOerns, 
tmxco xuxXow xi Tcoir^atct &i3cru>ts- 


Wbat the 
Kpi© cycle 
wag— an 
arrange- 
ment of 
the poerap 
aocordipg 
to cou- 
tinuyfy of 
negative. 
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The poems of the Cvcle were thus mentioned m con- 
street and antithesis with Homer, 1 though originally the 
Iliad and Odyssey had both been included among them: and 
this alteration of the meaning ofjthe word has given birth 
to a mistake as to the primary purpose of the classification, 
as if it had been designed especially to part off the inferior 
epic productions from Homer. But while some critics are 
disposed to distinguish the cyclic poets too pointedly from 
Homer, I conceive that Wolcker goes too much into the 
other extreme, and identifies the cycle too closely with that 
poet. He construes it as a classification delibe- Re j ation ot 
rately framed to comprise all the various pro- the epic 
ductions of the Homeric epic, with its unity of 
action and comparative paucity both of persons 
and adventures- - as opposed to the Hesiodic epic, crowded 


1 The gradual growth of a con- 
temptuous feeling towards the 
acriptor eyclicus (.llorut. Ar* l’oo- 
tic. 13fi), which was not originally 
implied in the name, is well not 
forth by Lange (UebeT die Kykliacli. 
Dicht. p. f»3 — 50). 

Both Lange (p. 30—41) however 
and Ulrici (<le*chichte den Urieeh. 
Epos, 9te VotIcb. p. 418) adopt 
another opinion with respect to 
the cycle, which T think unsup- 
ported and inadmissible,— that the 
several constituent poems were 
not received into it entire (.i. e. 
with only such changes as were 
requisite for a corrected text), 
but cut down and abridged in 
such manner as to produce an 
exact continuity of narrative 
Lange even imagines that the 
cyclic Odyssey was thuB dealt with. 
But there seems no evidence to 
countenance this theory, which 
would convert the Alexandrine 
literati from critics into logo- 
gxaphers. That the cyclic II md 
and Odyssey were the same in the 
main (allowing for corrections of 
test) as the common Iliad and 
Odyssey, Is shown by the fact, that 
Pmdus merely names them in the 
•tries without giving any abstract 


of their contents : they were too 
well known to render such a 
process ncoessary. Nor does either 
tin: language of Proclus or that 
of Civcius as applied to Zenodotus, 
indicate any transformation applied 
to the poets whose works arc des- 
cribed to have been brought 
together and put into a certain 
oidor. 

The hypothesis of Lange Is 
founded upon the idea that the 
fixo/o'jO'* rpiyf/iTu>-/) continuity 
of narrated oventB must necessarily 
have been exact and without break, 
as if tlio whole constituted one 
work. But this would not be 
possible, lot the framers do what 
they might moreover, in ttie at- 
tempt, the individuality of all 
the constituent poets must have 
been sacrificed, in ouch manner 
that it would be absurd to discuss 
their separate merits. 

The continuity of narrative In 
the Epic Cjcle could not have 
been more than approximative,— 
as complete as the poems com- 
posing it would admit : never- 
theless it would bo correct to say 
that the po^ns wore arranged In 
scries upon this principle and 
upon no other. The librarians 
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with separate persons and pedigrees, and destitute of cen- 
tral action as well as of closing catastrophe. This opinion 
does indeed coincide to a great degree with the fact, inas- 
much as few of the Hesiodic epics appear to have been 
included in the Cycle. ‘To say that none were included, 
would be too much, for we cannot venture to set aside 
either the Theogony or the -Egimius; but we may account 
for their absence perfectly well without supposing any 
design to exclude them, for it is obvious that their rambling 
character (like that of the Metamorphoses of Ovid) forbade 
the possibility of interweaving them in any continuous 
series. Continuity in the series of narrated events, coupled 
with a certain degree of antiquity in the poemB, being the 
principle on which the arrangement called the Epic Cycle 
was based, the Hesiodic poems generally were excluded, not 
from any pre-conceived intention, but because they could 
not be brought into harmony with such orderly reading. 

What were the particular poems which it comprised, we 
Whftt cannot now determine with exactness. Welcker 
poems wera arranges them as follows: — Titanomachia, Ha- 
th e^oiV** naiB > Amazonia (or At this), (Edipodia, Thebai’s 
e eye e. ^ or ex p 6 ( j^ion of Amphiaraiis), Epigoni (or 

Alkmse&nis), Minyas (or Phokai's), Capture of (Echalia, 
Cyprian YerseB, Iliad, -Ethiopis, Lesser Iliad, Iliupersis or 
the Taking of Troy, Returns of the Heroes, Odyssey, and 
Telegonia. Wuellner, Lange, and Mr. Fynes Clinton enlarge 
the list of cyclic poems still farther . 1 Hut all such reconstruc- 
tions of the Cycle are conjectural and destitute of authority. 
The only poems which we can affirm on positive grounds to 
have been comprehended in it, are, first, the series respect- 
ing the heroes of Troy, from the Cypria to the Telegonia, of 
which Proclus has preserved the arguments, and which in- 
cludes the Hiad and Odyssey — next, the oldThebaiB, which is 
expressly termed cyclic 2 in order to distinguish it from the 
poem oi the same name composed by Antimachus. In 
regard to other particular compositions, we have no evidence 

might have arranged in like manner p. 87—41; Wuellner, Be Oyolo 
the vast mass of tr&gortieB in their Epioo, p. 43 aeq. ; Lange, Ueber 
possession (if they had chosen to die Kyklisohen Dichter, p. 47; 
do so) upon the prinolple of se- Clinton , Fasti Hellenioi , yoI. L 
quenoe in the subjects : had they p. 848. 

dona so, the series would hare # Schol. Pindar. Olymp. ▼!. 88; 
formed a Tragic Cycle. Athenae. xL p. 465. 

* Walcker, Der Episohe Cykluii 
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to guide us, either for admission or exclusion, except our 
general views as to the scheme upon which the Cycle was 
framed. If my idea of that scheme be correct, the Alexan- 
drine critics arranged therein all their old epical treasures, 
down to the Telegonia — the good as well as the bad; gold, 
silver, and iron — provided only they could^be pieced in with 
the narrative series. But I cannot venture to include, as 
Mr. Clinton does, the Enropia, the Phoronis, and other 
poems of which we know only the names, because it is 
uncertain whether their contents were such as to fulfil that 
primary condition. Nor can I concur with him in thinking 
that, where there were two or more poems of the same title 
and subject, one of them must necessarily have been adopted 
into the Cycle to the exclusion of the others. There may 
have been two Theogonies, or two Herakleias. both com- 
prehended in the Cycle; the purpose being (as I before 
remarked), not to sift the better from the worse, but to 
determine some fixed order, convenient, for reading and 
reference, amidst a multiplicity of scattered compositions, 
as the basis of a new, entire, and corrected edition. 

Whatever may have been the principle on which the 
cyclic poems were originally strung together, The Illad 
they are all now lost, except those two unrivalled and odys- 
diamonds, whose brightness, dimming all the 
rest, has alone sufficed to confer imperishable of the cycle 
glory even upon the earliest phase of Grecian P T ®» eTTed - 
life. It has been the natural privilege of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, from the rise of Grecian philology down to the 
present day, to provoke an intense curiosity, which, even 
in the historical and literary days of Greece, there were no 
assured facts to satisfy. These compositions are the monu- 
ments of an age essentially religious and poetical, but 
essentially also unphilosophicul, unreflecting, and unre- 
cording. The nature of the case forbids our having any 
authentic transmitted knowledge respecting such a period; 
and the lesson must be learnt, hard and painful though it 
be, that no imaginable reach of critical acumen will of itself 
enable us to discriminate fancy from reality, in the absence 
of a tolerable stock of evidence. After the numberless 
comments and acrimonious controversies 1 to which the 

1 It it a memorable illustration of literary man la mtt ages (X fear 
of that bitterness whioh baa ao we can make ao eaoeptlon), wham 
mach diagraoed the controversies we find P ana antes saying that he 
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Homeric poems have given rise, it can hardly be said that 
Cfortooltj ^y of the points originally doubtful have obtain* 
which these ed a solution such as to command universal 
provck«— 9 acquiescence. To glance at all these contro- 
ao data to versies, however briefly, would far transcend 
satisfy it. the n m it.s of the present work. But the most 
abridged Grecian history would be incomplete without 
some inquiry respecting the Poet (so the Greek critics in 
their veneration denominated Homer), and the productions 
which pass now, or have heretofore passed, under his name. 

Who or what was Homer V What date is to be 
assigned to him? What were Ins compositions? • 

A person, putting these questions to Greeks of different 
towns and ages, would have obtained answers widely dis- 
crepant and contradictory. Since the invaluable labours 
of Aristarchus and the other Alexandrine critics on the text 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, it has indeed been customary to 
regard those two (putting aside the Hymns and a few other 
minor poems) as being the only genuine Homeric composi- 
tions: and the literary men called Cliorizontes, or the 
Separators, at the head of whom were Xenon and Hella- 
nikus, endeavoured still farther to reduce the number by 
disconnecting the Iliad and Odyssey, and pointing out that 
both could not be the work of the same author. Throughout 
Different w ^ole cuurse of Grecian antiquity, the Iliad 

poems as- and the Odyssey, and the Hymns have been 
Horner t0 received as Homeric. But if we go back to the 
time of Herodotus or still earlier, we find that 
several other epics also wore ascribed to Homer — and there 
were not wanting 1 critics, earlier than the Alexandrine age, 
who regarded the whole Epic Cycle, together with the 
satirical poem called Margites, the Batraehomvomachia, 
and other smaller pieces, as Homeric works. The cyclic 
Thebai's and the Epigoni (whether they be two separate 
poems, or the' latter a second part of the former) were in 
early days currently ascribed to Homer : the same was the 

had examined into the ages of xal ‘Ofj^pou, itoXoicpaYpov^vavTi it; 
Hesiod end Homer with the most axpiflicraTov o& ftoi ypdysiv 
laborious scrutiny, but that he jjv, tiuoT«p.tv<p to ^piXalriov aXXuiv 
knew too well the calumnious dig- tc xal o6g ^xtara So ot xoct’ ipi ext 
positions of oontemporary critics *oir;a*i to»v i*u>v xatsioTijxsoav. 
end poets-, to declare what con- .* See the extraot of Frodus , ir 
elusion he had oome to (Pans. ix. Photius Cod. 33$. 

30, 9) : Dept Si *H<ji68ou ts fjXtxlotf 
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case with the Cyprian Verges: some even attributed to him 
several other poems/ the Capture of (Echalia, the Lesser 
Iliad, the Phoka s, and the Amazonia. . The title of the 
poem called Thebais to be staled Homeric depends upon 
evidence more ancient than any which can he jproducea to 
authenticate the Iliad and the Odyssey: tor Kallmus, the 
ancient elegioc poet (n r. 640) mentioned Homer as the 
author of it — and his opinion was shared by many other 
competent judges. 2 Fiom the remarkable description 
given by Heiodotus of the expulsion ol the rhapsodes from 
Sikydn, by the despot Kleisthenes, m the time of Sol6n 
(about b.c. 5^0), we may form a prol able judgement that 
the Thebais and the Lpigoni were then rhapsodised at 
Siky6n asHommt production*?. 1 And it is char from the 

1 Suidas, v "0 rp r i Bubtalh ftd 2 ituv A^pra-oj t oj Ta>7 j 
Iliad ii p HO e s9 fjLToe 6 k> eio& tj«, tii-a 

* Pansan ix 9, 8 J he name of Ap t » t p x -fjC /u pr« He- 

Kalllnni (k that passage seen s re in ue th n goes on to relate 
certainly oorreot, Ta fi-Tj -au-9 h w KlosthenQs carried into ef- 
(the Thebais) ka/Mn; a iy ja c t c feet lug purpose of banishing the 
otuTtDv is Lvt)p.rj< t "Op-rf hen Alribtug first, he applied 
tov koi^ 9 vrot si^ai ka/) fie it /- to the I»e j 1 ian Ap llo for per- 
>oi t» xoil a£ioi <i u roiB misaion to do so directly and 

tpuiaav ’L-yui xrv ko ra v n avnwfdh i f xt, on that permi sif it 
T7)v jjttxa ^8 *I)i Oo xol O^jjoocr# being retime 1, 1 e made ap] 11 ation 
exoivto jto) a ’■a to the Ih Ians to allow him to 

To the s me purpose the autl r intr duce into Sik\6n th lr hero 
of tha Oartamen of Hesiod and M Ian ppun, th 1 liter enemy of 
Homer, and the pbeudo-Herodotus Adrastus in tl t old Theban le- 
tVit Homer o 9) The A(jL^i7p b u> good tv tl eir consent, he con- 
t€*'*elv, alluded to in Suidas as socritid u cliajel to Melanippus 
the production of Horarr may lw In the most commanding part of 
reasonably Identified with the the Sikj man agora,and then trans- 
Thebals (Suidas, ▼ "Op.rpoc) femd to the newly imported hero 

The oyolographer Dion} si a, who the ntes and f sti\als which had 
pfltaned that Homer lad lned hef re been gnen to Adrastna 
both in the Theban and the Tro- Taking in conjunction all the 
Jen van, must hare recognised points of this very curious tale, 
that poet ae author of the Thebais I venture to think that the rhap- 
ae well as of the Iliad (ap Frocl sodcs incurred the displeasure of 
ad Heeiod. p. 8) Kleisthenfts 1 y reciting, not the 

* Herodot ▼. 87. KXuaQftv c T a P Homerio Iliad, but the Homartc 
Ap7*let*i noXip^cac— x 6to pi;, £a- Thebaxa and Epigonx. The former 
4*pft«fbc laeuos kt Envum djinvl- doe* not answer *he condition* of 
taelct, ten 'OjMjpiiflw ixtuy* sTttxa, the narrative , the latter fa MU* 
ft» ‘Ap7»Tpi ti /cl r Ap70< ti xoDd them accurately. 

tyktd«T*t— ' tobTol*, ^p$ov 7 dp # *1. It oannoft be said even by the 
|i mi Am 4v ctof rp dyopsi tut* * utmost latitude of epeeoh, that la 
VQInSL 
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language of Herodotus, that in his time the general opinion 
ascribe! to Homer both the Cyprian Verses and the Epi- 
goni, though he himself dissents. 1 In Bpite of such dissent, 
however, that historian 'must have conceived the names of 
Homer and Hesiod to be nearly co-extensive with the whole 
of the ancient epic, otherwise he would hardly have de- 
livered his memorable judgement, that they two were the 
framers of Grecian Theogony. 

That many different cities laid claim to the birth of 


the Iliad “Little else is sung ex- 
cept Argos and the Argeians” — 
(“in illisubiqnefere nonnisi Argos 
et Argivi celebrantur” — la the 
translation of Schweighauser) : 
Argos is rarely mentioned in it, 
and never exalted into any primary 
importance: the Argeiana, as in- 
habitants of Argos separately, are 
never noticed at all : that name is 
applied in the Iliad, in common 
with Achaana and Danaans, only 
to the general body of Greeks— 
and even applied to them muoh 
less frequently than the name of 
Aches ana. 

2. Adrastns is twici- , and only 
twioe, mentioned in the Iliad , as 
master of the wontierful horse 
Areion and as father-in-law of Ty- 
deus ; but he makes no figure in the 
poem, and attracts no interest. 

Wherefore . though Kleisthends 
mignt have been ever so much in- 
censed against Argos and Adras- 
tus, there seems no reason why 
he should have interdicted the 
rhapsodes from reciting the Iliad. 
On x the other hand , the Thebaic 
and Epigoni could not fail to 
provoke him especially. For, 

1. Argos and its inhabitants were 
the grand subject of the poem, 
and the proclaimed assailants in 
the expedition against Thtbes. 
Though the poem itself is lost, 
the first line of it has been pre- 
served (Leutsch, Theb. Oyol. Reliq. 
p. 6 ; compare fiophoklts, <Ed.-OoL 
180 with Sefaolia),- 


Apfo? &ei6e, Bed, xoXuSlipiov, IvOav 
fivaxrt?. Ac. 

2. Adrastus was king of Argoa, 
and the chief of the expedition. 

It is therefore literally true, 
that Argos and the Argeiana were 
“the burden of the song” in those 
two poems. 

To this we may add — 

1. The rhapsodes would have tlio 
strongest motive to recite the 
Thebaic and Epigoni at Sikydn, 
where Adrastus was worshipped 
and enjoyed so vast a popularity, 
and' where he even attracted to 
himself the ohorio solemnities 
which in other towns were given 
to Dionysus. 

2. The means whiob Eleisthenil 
took to get rid of Adrastus indi- 
cates a special ‘reference to the 
Theba'is: he invited from ThAbee 
the hero Melanlpptte, the Jffectqr 
of TliGbes in that very poem. 

For these reasons I think we 
may oonclude that the ‘Opnpeie 
iici) alluded to in this very Illus- 
trative story of Herodotus ace the 
Theba'is and the Epigoni, not the 
Iliad. 

1 Herodot. ii. 117 ; iv. 82. The 
words in whiehHerodotus intimates 
his own dissent from the reigning 
opinion are treated as spurious by 
F. A. Wolf, hut vindicated bjr 
Sohweigh&user : whether they be 
admitted or not, the general cur- 
rency of the' opinion Adverted to 
is equally evident. 
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Hamar, (seven is rather below the truth, and Smyrna and 
Chios are the most prominent among them) is NotMat . 
well known, and most of them had legends to known, «nd 
tell respecting his romantic parentage, his alleged * f i- 

blindness, and his life of an itinerant bard opinion, 
acquainted with poverty and sorrow. 1 The dis- Opinion 
crepancies of statement respecting the date of and date of 
his reputed existence are no less worthy of Hom * r * 
remark; for out of the eight different epochs assigned to 
him, the oldest differs from the most recent by a period of 


460 years. 

1 The Life of Homer, which pas- 
ses falsely under the nnmo of 
Herodotus, contains a collection 
of these different stones: it is sup- 
posed to have been written about 
the second century after the Chris- 
tian era, but tliG statements which 
it furnishes are probably several 
of them as old aB Ephorus (com- 
pare alBoProclu8ap.Photium,c 239;. 

The belief in the blindness of 
Homer is doubtless of far more 
ancient date, since the circumstance 
appears mentioned in the Homeric 
Hymn to the Delian Apollo, where 
the bard of Chios, in some very 
touching lines, recommends him- 
self and his strain* to the favour 
of the Delian maidens employed 
in the worship of Apollo. This 
liymn Is cited by ThuoydidSs as 
unquestionably authentic, and he 
doubtless accepted the lines as a 
description of the personal con- 
dition and relations of the author 
of the Iliad and Odyssey (Thucyd. 
lli. 104): fiimonidds of KeOs also 
calls Homer a Chian (Frag. 69, 
8ehmeidewin). 

There were also tales which re- 
presented Homer es the contem- 
petary, the cousin, and the rival 
’ In recited composition, of Hesiod, 
who (it was pretended) had van- 
quished him. Bee the Oertamon 
®«h«i at Hesiodi, annexed to the 
weak* of the latter (p. 314, ed. 

and Plutarob, Convfr. 


Sopt. Sapient, c. 101, in whioh also 
various stories respecting the life 
of Homer are scattered. The em- 
peror Hadrian consulted the Del- 
phian oracle to know who Homer 
wus ; the answer of the priestess 
reported him to be a native of 
Ithaca, the son of Telemacbus and 
EpikustO, daughter ofNostOr (Cor- 
tamcn Horn et Hen p. 314). The 
author of thin Ccrtamer. tells US 
that the authority of the Delphian 
oracle deser\es implicit confidence. 

Hollanikus, Damastes, and Phere- 
kyd£s traced both Homer and 
Ilc.siod up to Orpheus, through a 
pedigree of ten generations (sec 
Hturz, Fragment. Hellanic. fr. 76— 
144 . compare also Lobeck’s remarks 
— Aglaophamtm, p. 322— on the sub- 
ject of these genealogies). The 
computation * of these authors ear- 
lier than Herodotus are of value, 
because they illustrate the hablta 
of mind in which Grecian chrono- 
logy begun: the genealogy might 
be easily continued baokward to 
any length in the past. To trace 
Homer up to Orpheus, however, 
would not have been consonant to 
the belief of the Hom&iids. 

The contentions of the different 
cities which disputed fdr the birth 
of Homer, and indeed all the 
legendary anecdotes circulated is 
antiquity respecting the poot, am 
copiously discussed in Welcker, 
Her Episohe Cyfclvs fp. 194—190). 

£.2 
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Thus confecting would have been the answers returned 
Pootioal ^ different portions of the Grecian world to 
Gen* of the any questions respecting the person of Homer. 
Hcmiride. 3 u t there w*sre a poetical cenS (fraternity or 
guild) in the Ionic island of Chios, vmo, if the question 
had been put to them, would have answered in another 
manner. To them Homer was not a mere antecedent man, 
of kindred nature with themselves, but a divine or semi- 
divine eponymus and progenitor, whom they worshipped 
in their gentile sacrifices, and in whose ascendant name 
and glory the individuality of every member of the gens 
was merged. The compositions of each separate Homerid, 
or the combined efforts of many of them in conjunction, 
were the works of Homer: the name of the individual bard 
perishes and his authorship is forgotten, but the common 
gentile father lives and grows in renown, from generation 
to generation, by the genius of his self-renewing sons. 

Such was the conception entertained of Homer by the 
Homer the P oe ti ca l g ens called Homeridae or Homerids; 
superhu- and in the general obscurity of the whole case, 
nymuB P a°nd ^ l ean towards it as the most plausible, con- 
father of ception. Homer is not only the reputed author 
this Gens. 0 f th e various compositions emanating from the 
gentile members, but also the recipient of the many different 
legends and of the divine genealogy, which it pleases their 
imagination to confer upon him. Such manufacture of 
fictitious personality, and such perfect incorporation of the 
entities of religion and fancy with the real world, is a 
process familiar and even habitual in the retrospective 
vision of the Greeks. 1 * 

It is to be remarked that the poetical gens here brought 
to view, the Homerids, are of indisputable authenticity. 
Their existence and their considerations were maintained 
down to the historical times in the island of Chios. 3 If 

1 Even Aristotle ascribed to rhapsode, poor and almost friend- 
Homera divine parentage: a damsel less (Bepubl. p. 600). 
of the Isle of Ios, pregnant by * Pindar, Nem. ii. 1, and Scholia ; 

some god, was carried off by pirates Akuailans, Fragm. 81, Didot ; 
to Smyrna at the time of the Ionic Harpokration, v. 'Op^jpiSat: Hel- 
emtgretion, and there gave birth lanic. Fr. 66, Didot} Strabo, sir. 
to the poet (Aristotel. ap. Pin- p. 646. 

tuofe Tit. Homer, p. 1069). It eeema by a passage of Plato 

Plato seams to have considered (Phedrns, p. 262), that tbeHomlxM* 
Homes at having been an Itinerant professed to possess aapobllefeed 
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PERSONALITY OF HOMES. 

the Hom§rids were still conspicuous even in the days of 
Akusilaus, Pindar, Hellanikus and Plato, when their pro- 
ductive invention had ceased, and when they had become 
only guardians and distributors,#in common with otherB, 
of the treasures bequeathed by their predecessors — far 
more exalted must their position have been three centuries 
before, while they were still inspired creators of epic 
novelty, and when the absence of writing assured to them 
the undisputed monopoly of their own compositions, t 

Homer, then, is no individual man, but the divine or 
heroic father (the ideas of workup and ancestry coalescing, 
as they constantly did in the Grecian mind) of the gentile 
Homerids, and he is the author of the Theba'is, the Epigoni, 
the Cyprian Verses, the Proumis or Hvmns, and other 
poems in the same sense in which he is tlit* author of the 
Iliad and Odyssey — assuming tliai these various compositions 


verses of their ancestral poet — Srr, 
ar'/la-ca. Compeie l'luto, Itepublii- 
p. 509, and lsocr.it liilfii p 21 w 
1 Nit/scli (De IliMonii Holin') i. 
Fascic. 1, p. 128. T’ascu 2. p 71 1 , 
and Ulrici (Geselnchte dor Episch. 
Toesie. vol. i. p 240--3R] ) question 
the antiquity of the Ilomfrrnl non*., 
and limit their functions to simple 
reciters, denying that they evei 
composed sours or poems of then 
own. Yet these gentry, such as 
the Kuneid.v, the Lykomidii, the 
Butadee, the Talthy hiadie, the des- 
cendants of ClieirAn at Peliftn, ** ., 
the Hesycludie (?*chol. fciophoil 
GSdip. Col. 160) (the acknowledged 
parallels of the Hoin5ridrc), may 
ba surely all considered as belon- 
ging to the earliest known ele- 
ments of Grecian history : rarely 
at least, if ever, can such gens, 
with its tripartite character of 
civil, religious and professional, 
be shown to have commeuoed at 
any recent period. And in the 
early times, oompoger and singer 
were one person: often at least, 
though probably not always, the 
Bard oombined both functions. 
BEha Homeric aoitoc sings his own 


compositions , and it is reasonable 
to imagine that many of the early 
Jl o ini' i idi did the same. 

hoe Niebuhr, Komisch. Gescli. 
vol. i. p 924 , and the treatise, 
Ueher die hikelfr in der Odyssee- 
in the IthemiM-hob Museum, 1826, 
p Sir.7 and llm-okh, in the Index 
of Conti'iitH to his Lectures of 1P34. 

“The Sage Vj ana (observes 
Professor Wilson, System of Hindu 
Mythology, In trod p. lxii.) is 
represented, not as the author, 
but as the arranger and compiler 
of the Vedas and the Pur&n&s. 
His name denotes his character, 
meaning the a>" anger or distributor 
(Welekor gives the samo meaning 
to the name Homer ) ; and the 
recurrence of many Yyasas,— many 
individuals who new modelled the 
Hindu scriptures,— has nothing in 
it that is improbable, except tho 
fabulous intervals by which their 
labours are separated." Individual 
authorship and the thiret of per- 
sonal distinction are in this case 
also buried, under one great and 
common name, as In the case of 
Homer, 
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emanate, as perhaps they may, from different individuals 
numbered among the Hom§rids. But this disallowance 
of the historical personality of Homer is quite distinct 
from the question, with which it has been often confounded, 
whether the Iliad and Odyssey are originally entire poems, 
and whether by one author or otherwise. To us, the name 
of Homer means these two poems, and little else: we desire 
to know as much as can be learnt respecting their date, 
their original composition, their preservation, and their 
mode of communication to the public. All these questions 
are more or less complicated one with the other. 

Concerning the date of the poems, w£ have no other 
What may information except the various affirmations, 
of the UlteS res P ec ^ n S the age of llomer, which differ among 
Iliad and themselves (as 1 have before observed) by an 
Odyssey. interval of 4liU years, and which for the most 
part determine the date of Homer by reference to some 
other event, itself fabulous and unauthenticated — such as 
the Trojan war, the Return of the Herakleids, or the Ionic 
migration. Krates placed Homer earlier than the Return* 
of the Herakleids and less than eighty years after the 
Trojan war: Eratosthenes put him 100 years after the 
Trojan war: Aristotle, Aristarchus and Castor made his 
birth contemporary with the Ionic migration, while Apol- 
lodorus brings him down to loo years after that event, or 
240 years after the taking of Troy. Thucydides assigns to 
him a date much subsequent to the Trojan war. 1 On the 
other hand, Theopompus and Euphorion refer his age to 
the far more recent period of the Lydian king Gyges (01. 
18-23, b.c. 708-0^8), and put him r>00 years after the Trojan 
epoch. 2 What were the grounds of these various conjec- 
tures, we do not know, though, in the statements of 


* 1 Thucyd. i. S. 

■'Seethe statements and citations 
respecting the age of Homer, col- 
lected in Mr. Cllnton’B Chronology, 
▼Cl. 1. p. 146. He prefers the view 
of Aristotle, and places the Iliad 
apd Odyssey a oentury earlier 
than I am inclined to do,— 040— 
927 S.o; 

Kratfts probably plaoed the poet 
anterior to the Beturn of the He- 
rakleids , because the Iliad makes 
no mention of Dorians in Pelopon- 


nfifius : Eratosthenes may be sup- 
posed to have grounded his date 
on the passage of the Iliad which 
mentions the three generations 
descend ed from iEneas. We should 
have been glad to know the grounds 
of the very low date assigned by 
Theopompus and Euphoridn. 

The Pseudo-Herodotus, in hi* 
life of Homer, puts the birth of 
the poet 168 years after the Trojan 
war. 
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Kratfa and Eratosthenes, we may pretty Well divine. Bat 
the oldest dictum preserved to us respecting the date of 
Homer — meaning thereby the date of the Iliad and OdyBBey 
— appears to me at the same timj the most credible, ana 
the most consistent with the general history of the ancient 
epic. Herodotus places Homer 400 years before Datt M - 
mmself; taking nis departure, not from any nSodotus 
fabulous event, but from a point of real ana 
authentic time.* Four centuries anterior to p*obabi«. 
Herodotus would be a period commencing with 800 b.c.: 
so that the composition of the Homeric poems would thus 
fall in a Bpace between 850 and 800 b.c. We may gather 
from the language of Herodotus that this was his own 
judgement, opposed to a current opinion which assigned 
the poet to an earlier epoch. 

• To place the Iliad and Odyssey at some periods be- 
tween 850 b.c. and 770 b.c., appears to me more Probftble . 
probable than any other date, anterior or pos- date of the 
terior — more probable than the latter, because JJ* ad and 
we are justified in believing these two poems to between 
be older than Arkt inus, who comes shortly after a®® J nd 
the first Olympiad — more probable than the B ‘ 
former, because the farther we push the poems back, the 
more do we enhance the wonder of their preservation, 
already sufficiently great, down from such an age and so- 
ciety to the historical times. 

The mode in which these poems, and indeed all poems, 
epic as well as lyric, down to the age (probably) Epic poem* 
of Peisistratus, were circulated and brought to JJSlmbui 
bear upon the public, deserves particular atten- companies, 
tion. They were not read by individuals alone 
and apart, but sung or recited at festivals or to dfriduals 
assembled companies. This seems to be one of 
the few undisputed facts with regard to the great poet': 
for even those who maintain that the Iliad and Odyssey 
were preserved by means of writing, seldom contend that 
they were read. 

* Herodot. II. 63. HerakleidAt has sometimes been employed to 
Ponticas affirmed that Lykurgus sustain the date here assigned to 
had brought Into Peloponnesus the Homerio poems ; but erery- 
the Homerio poems, which had thing respecting Lykurgus Is too 
before been unknown out of Ionia, doubtful to serve as avidenoe la 
$h» supposed efeoeh of Lykurgus other inquiries. 
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In appreciating the effect of the poems, we must al- 
ways take account of this great difference between early 
Greece and our own times — between the congregation 
mustered at a solemn festival, stimulated by community of 
sympathy, listening to admeasured and musical recital from 
t&e lips of trained bards or rhapsodes, whose matter was 
supposed to have been inspired oy the Muse — and the soli- 
tary reader with a manuscript before him ; such manuscript 
being, down to a very late period in G reek literature, in- 
differently written, without division into parts and without 
marks of punctuation. As in the cast* of dramatic per- 
formances in all ages, so in that of the early Grecian epic 
• — a very large proportion pf its impressive effect was de- 
rived from the talent of the reciter and the force of the 
general accompaniments, and would have disappeared al- 
together in solitary reading. Originally the bard sung 
his own epical narrat ive commencing with a prooBiniumor 
hymn to one of the gods : 1 his profession was separate and 
special, like that of the carpenter, the leech, or the pro- 
pnet: his manner and enunciation must have required par- 
ticular training no less than his imaginative faculty. His 
character presents itself in the Odyssey as one highly 
esteemed; and in the Iliad, even Achilles does not distain 
to touch the lyre with his own hands, and to sing heroic 
deeds . 2 Not only did the Iliad and Odyssey, and the popms 
embodied in the Epic Cycle, produce all their impression 
and gain all their renown by this process of oral delivery, 

1 The Homeric hymns are procBme in disputed by Frunke (Prafat. ad 
of this eort, some very short, con- Hymn. Homeric, p. ix. -xix.)*, an d 
eisting oaJy of a few lines— others the distinction between what is 
of considerable length The Hymn genuine and what is spurious de- 
(or rather one of the two hymns* pends upon criteria not very dls- 
to Apollo isoited b> Tlmcydidfts tinotly assignable. Compare Ul- 
as the PrcoBm of Apollo. rici, Gesoh. der Ep. Poesle p. 865 

The Hymns to Aphrodite, Apollo, —391. 

Hermes, D6m6t6r and Dionysus, * Phemius, Demodokus and the 
are genuine epieal narratives, nameless bard who guarded the 
Hermann (Prof, ad Hymn. p. fidelity of Klyteemndstra, bear 
lnzix.) pronounces the Hymn to out this position (Odyss. 1. 166; 
AphxodlU to be the oldest and ili. 267; Till. 490; xxi. 880; Aofall- 
most genuine; portions of the les in Iliad, ix. 190). 

Hyma to Apollo (Herm. p. xx.) A degree of inviolability seams 
are alio vary old, but both that attached to tbs person of the bard 
by inn aad the others are largely as well as to that of the herald* 
interpolated. His opinion respect- (Odyss. adi. 666—867). 
lag these interpolations, however, 
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but even the lvric and choric poets who succeeded them 
were known ancl felt in the same way by the general public, 
even after the full establishment of habits of reading among 
lettered men. While in the case <*f the epic, the recitation 
or singing had been extremely simple and the measure 
comparatively little diversified, with no other accompani- 
ment than that of the four-stringed harp— all the variations 
superinduced upon the original hexameter, beginning with 
the pentameter and iambus, and proceeding step by step 
to the complicated strophes of Pindar and the tragic 
writers, still left the general effect of the poetry greatly 
dependent upon voice and accompaniments and pointedly 
distinguished from mere solitary reading of the w'ords. 
And in the dramatic poetr\, the last in order of time, the 
declamation and gesture of the speaking actor alternated 
Lyric and with the song and dance of the (’horns, and 
poetry 'W itli the instruments of musicians, the whole 
intended being set off by imposing visible decorations, 
fui the ear y 0AV both dramatic effect and song are familiar 
ill modern times, sc that every man knows the difference 
between reading the words and hearing them under the 
appropriate circumstances : blit poetry, as such, is, and 
has now' long been, so exclusively enjoyed by reading, that 
it requires an especial memento to bring us back to the 
time when the Iliad and Odyssey w ere addressed only to 
the ear jmd feelings of a promiscuous and sympathising 
multitude. Readers there were none, at least, until the 
century preceding Solon and IV is ist rat us* from that time 
forward, they gradually increased both in number and in- 
fluence; though doubtless small, even in the most literary 
period of Greece, as compared with modern European so- 
ciety. So far as the production of beautiful epic poetry 
was concerned, however, the select body of instructed readers 
furnished a less potent stimulus than the unlettered and 
listening crow’d of the earlier periods. The poems of 
Chcsrilus and Antimachus, towards the close of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, though admired by erudite men, never ac- 
quired popularity; and the Emperor Hadrian fAiled in his 
attempt to bring the latter poet into fashion at the expense 
of Homer . 1 

1 Spartiaa, Vlt. Hadrian, p. 8; tions on tfcia point In Hike's 
Dio Oass. lxiz. 4; Plat, Tim. e. 30. oommenti on Ohmxilue, ah. viiL a 
* There ore some good observe- 69;— 
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It will be seen by what has been here stated, that that 
Of the olass of men, who formed the medium of oom- 
"odes nmnication between the verse and the ear, were 
IinSera, and of the highest^ importance in the ancient world, 
reciters. and especially in the earlier periods of its 
career — the bards and rhapsodes for the epic, the singers 
for the lyric, the actors and singers jointly with the dancers 
for the chorus and drama. The lyric and dramatic poets 
taught with their own lips the delivery of their compositions, 
and so prominently did this business of teaching present 
itself to the view of the public, that the name Didaskalia, 
by which the dramatic exhibition was commonly designated, 
derived from thence its origin. 

Among the number of rhapsodes who frequented the 
festivals at a time when Grecian cities were multiplied and 
easy of access, for the recitation of the ancient epic, there 
must have been of course great differences of excellence; 
but that the more considerable individuals of the class were 
elaborately trained and highly accomplished in the exer- 
cise of their profession, we may assume as certain. But it 
happens that. Sokrates with his two pupils Plato and Xeno- 
phdn speak contemptuously of their merits, and many per- 
sons have been disposed, somewhat too readily, to admit 
this sentence of condemnation as conclusive, without taking 
account of the point of view from which it was delivered. * 


“Habet hoc epica poohis, vera 
ilia, oujuB perfectiBBimam normam 
agnoscimuB Homericam— habet hoo 
proprium, ut non in posfleaaionG 
virorum eruditorum, Bed quasi 
viva Bit et coram populo recitanda: 
tit cum populo croscat, et Bi po- 
pulus Deorum et antiquorum 
heroum facinora, quod proecipuum 
©Bt epioee poescos argumentum, 
audire et Becum ropetere dedidi- 
cerit, obmutescat. Id vero turn 
factum OBt in Grtrcift, quum popu- 
Iub eft sctate,* quam puentiam di- 
oere poeeis, poractft, partim ad res 
■eriaa tristeuque, politicas maxi me 
—eafique multo, quam antea, im- 
peditioreB— abstrahebatur : partim 
epioas poeeaoB pertecue, ex aliie 
poeeeoB gtneribus, quae turn nas- 
oebantur, novum et diveraum ob- 


leotamenti genus primo prsesaglrO 
sibi, deiude haurir*, ocBpit." 

Nuke remarks too that the 
u 8plendidi8Bim* et propria Home- 
ricao poeseou Betas, ea quBB aponte 
quasi suft inter populum et quasi 
cum populo riyeret,” did not reaoh 
below Peisiatratus. It did not, I 
think, reach even ao low as that 
period. 

i Xenoph. Memorab. It. S, 10; 
and Sympos. iii. 0. OtcBd ti oov 
£ r l<o« TjXiOuiiTBpov ^ouptpScov ; . . . • 
ArjXov 7 dp 5 ti t4c Oxovolo* oux 
tnlotavTat. 28 84 2x7]9i|ippiT<p tb 

xal ’AvaEijxdvBpip xal fiXXoic xoXXotc 
icoX5 8i8u)xa; dpfuptov, u>axs o56dv 
c« tu>v icoXXob a£iu>v XiXi)9s. 

These Onovolai are the hidden 
meanings or allegories which a 
certain set of philosophers under* 
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These philosophers considered Homer and other poets with 
a view to instruction, ethical doctrine, and virtuous prac- 
tice: they analysed the characters whom the poet described, 
sifted thrf value of the lessons consteyed, and often struggled 
to discover a hidden meaning, where they disapproved that 
which was apparent. When they found a man Bha godeB 
like the rhapsode, who professed to impress oondemned 
the Homeric narrative upon an audience, and ® 

yet either never meddled at all, or meddled un- lnsnphera— 
successfully, with the business of exposition, they u,ldl ‘ 80r * 
treated him with contempt: indeed Sokrat es de- Ye y * 
predates the poets themselves much upon the same principle, 
as dealing with matt era of which they could render no rat ional 
account . 1 It was also the habit of Plato and Xenophon 
to disparage generally professional exertion of talent for 
the purpose of gaining a livelihood, contrasting it often in 
an indelicate maimer with the gratuitous teaching and 
ostentatious poverty of their master. But we are not 
warranted in judging the rhapsodes by such a standard. 
Though they w T ere not philosophers or moralists, it was 
their province — and it had been so, long before the philo- 
sophical point of view was opened — to bring their poet 
home to the bosoms and emotions of an assembled crowd, 
and to penetrate themselves with his meaning so far as 
was suitable for that purpose, adapting to it the appro- 


took to discover in Homer, and 
which the rhapsodes were no way 
oalled upon to Btudy. 

The Platonic dialogue called IAu 
ascribes to 16n the double function 
of a rhapsode or impressive reciter, 
and a critical expositor of the 
poet (Isokrat&B also indicates tbo 
same double character in the 
rhapsodes of his time— 1'anatbe- 
naio. p. 240); but it conveys no 
solid grounds for a mean estimate 
Of the class of rhapsodes, while 
it attests remarkably the striking 
effect produced by their recitation 
(o. 6, p. 635). That this class of 
men came to combine the habit of 
expository oomment on the poet 
with their original profession of 
reciting, proves Up tendencies of 
the age; probably it also brought 


thorn into rivalry with the philo- 
sophers. 

The grounds taken by Aristotle 
(Problem, xxx. 10; compare Aul. 
Gollius, xx. 14) against the actors, 
singerB, musicians, do., of his time 
uru more serious, and have more 
the air of truth. 

If it be correct in Lehrs (do 
Rtudiis Aristarchi, Biss. ii. p. 46) 
to identify those early glossogra- 
phors of Homer, whose explana- 
tions the Alexandrine critics so 
severely condemned, with the 
rhapsodes, this only proves that 
the rhapsodes bad ooxne to under- 
take a double duty, of which 
their predecessors before Bold® 
would never havu dreamt. 

1 Plato, Apolog. Bocrat. p. 22, 
c. 7. 
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pri&te graces of action and intonation. In this their 
genuine task they were valuable members of the Grecian 
community, and seemed to have possessed all the qualities 
necessary for success. 

These rhapsodes, the successors of the primitive Aoedi 
or Bards, seem to have been distinguished from them by the 
discontinuance of all musical accompaniment. Originally 
the bard sung, enlivening the song with occasional touches 
of the simple four-stringed harp : his successor the rhapsode, 
recited, holding in his hand nothing but a branch of laurel, 
and depending for effect upon voice and manner, — a species 
of musical and rhythmical declamation , 1 which gradually 


1 Anstotel, Poetic c. 47 .W'-lckei, 
Der Episch. C}klu-»; 17eb<*r don 
Vortrag der H omerischen Godiclitc . 
pp. 340— 40fi , which colloctB all 
the facts respecting the Amdi and 
the rhapsodes. Unfortunately the 
ascertained points are very few. 

The laurel branch in the hand 
of the singer or reciter (fur the 
two expressions are often con- 
founded) seems to have been pp- 
culiar to the recitation of Homer 
and Hesiod (Hesiod, Tlieog 30, 
Schol. ad. Aristophan Nub. 1307, 
Pausan. x. 7, 2). “Poemnta onine 
genus (say 1 ' Apuleius , Florid, p 
122, Bipont.) apta virqoe , lyric, 
socco, cothurno.’’ 

Not only Homer and Hesiod, 
but also Archilochus, wcreiecited 
by rhapsodes (Athene, xii 020 , 
aUo Plato, Legg. ii. p. fiPB). Con- 
sult, besides, Nit7gch, I)e liistonfi 
Horaeri, Fascic. 2, p. 114, svq , 
respecting the rhapsodes, and O. 
Mtiller, History of the Literature 
of ancient Groocc, ch. iv. s. 3. 

The ideas of singing and speech 
are however often confounded, in 
reference to any verso solemnly 
and emphatically delivered (Thu- 
cydid. ii. 68)— tpicyovcc? oi itpsa- 
floTSpoi adXai a&toSai , *H5«t Au>- 
piaxot wAXcmloc XoifiAc Sp omjtcu. 
And the rhapsodes are said to sing 
Homer (Plato, Eryzias, o. 18; 


T1.-JM h v. Rpv’jpm ; Ptrabo 
(i. p 1 H) )ias a good passage upon 
son if and spool li. 

William Grimm (Deutsche Hol- 
den sage, p. 873) supposes the an- 
cient Gorman heroic romances to 
have been recited oi declaimed in 
a similar manner with a simple 
accompaniment of the harp, us the 
fiertiun heroic la>s are e ven at this 
time delivered. 

Fuuriel also tells us, respecting 
the French Carlovingian Kpio 
(Romans de Chcvalerie, Revue des 
Deux Mondea, xiii. p. 669): “The 
romances of the 12th and IStli cen- 
turios were really sung: the jong- 
Irut invited his audience to hear 
a belle chanson cl'hxstoire ,— ‘le mot 
chanter ne manque jamais dans la 
foruiule initiale*, — and it is to be 
understood literally; the music 
was simple and intermittent, more 
like a recitative; the jongleur 
carried a rebek, or violin with 
three strings , an Arabic instru- 
ment ; when he wished to rest his 
voice, he played an air or retour- 
nelle upon this; he went thus 
about from place to place, and the 
romances had no existence among 
the people exoept through the aid 
and reoitations of these jongleurs.” 

It appears that there had once 
been rbapsodio exhibitions at the 
festivals of Dionysus, but they 
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increased in vehement emphasis and gesticulation until it 
* approached to that of the dramatic actor. At what time 
this change took place, or whether the two different modes 
of enunciating the ancient epic may for a certain period 
have gone on simultaneously, we have no means of deter- 
mining. Hesiod receives from the muses a branch Variation* 
of laurel, as a token ofhis ordination into their 
service, which marks him for a rhapsode; while th/anoient 
the ancient bard with his harp is still recognised ®p 1c - 
in the Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo, as efficient 
and popular at the Tanionic festivals in the island of 
Delos. 1 Perhaps the improvements made in the harps, to 
which three strings, in addition to the original four, were 
attached by Terpander (b.c. P»t»0), and the growing com- 
plication of instrumental music generally, may have con- 
tributed to discredit the primitive accompaniment, and 
thus to promote the practice of recital: the story, that 
Terpander himself composed music not only for hexameter 
poems of his own, but also for those of Homer, seems to 
indicate that the music which preceded him was ceasing 
to find favour. 2 By whatever steps the change from the 


were discontinued iKlearchus ap. 
Athena, vii. p. 276 —probably su- 
perseded by the dithyramb and the 
tragedy; 

The etymology of is a 

disputed point: Welcker traces it 
to most critics derive it 

from ^dticTSiv eoifrfj^which O. Muller 
explains “to denote the coupling 
together of verses without any 
considerable divisions or pauses, 
— the even, unbroken, continuous 
flow of the epio poem,” as con- 
trasted with the strophio or ohorio 
periods (l. e.). 

* Homer, Hymn to Apoll. 170. 
The xlOotptc, dot 8rj, ApxTjGpoc, are 
constantly put together in that 
hymn: evidently the instrumental 
uoeompanlment was eskrfntial to 
the hymns at the Ionio festival. 
Compare also the Hymn to Hermfts 
<4fe0), where the function ascribed to 
the Buses can hardly be under- 
stood to include non-musical re- 


citation. The Hymn to Hermfts is 
more reoent than Terpander, Inas- 
much as it mentions the seven 
strings of the lyre, v. 60. 

* Terpander— see Plutaroh. de 
Musicft, c. d— 4; the f&ots respect- 
ing him are collected in Plehn’s 
Losbiaca, pp. 140—160; but very 
little can be authenticated. 

Stesander at the Pythian festi- 
vals sang tliellomerlobettles, with 
a harp accompaniment of his own 
composition (Athens, xiv. p. 368h 

The pnnolpal testimonies re- 
specting the rhapsodising of the 
Homerio poems at Athens chiefly 
et the Pan^thenalo festival, are 
Isokratds, Panegyric, p. 74; Ly- 
curgus contra Leocrat. p. 161; Plato, 
Hipparoh, p. 828; Diogen. Lairt. 
Tit. Solon. I. 67. 

Inscriptions attest that rhapso- 
dising continued in great esteem, 
down to a late period of the his- 
torical age, both at Ohio* and Thsds, 
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bard to the rhapsode took place, certain it is that before 
the time .of Soldn, the latter w&b the recognised and exclu- 
sive organ of the old Epic; sometimes in short fragments 
before private companies by single rhapsodes — sometimes 
several rhapsodes in continuous succession at a public festival. 

Respecting the mode in which the Homeric poems 
were preserved, during the two centuries (or, as some think, 
longer interval) between their original composition and 
the period shortly preceding Solon — and respecting their 
original composition and subsequent changes — there are 
At what wide differences of opinion among able critics, 
time the "Wore they preserved with, or without, being 
poems” 0 written? Was the Iliad originally composed 
began to as one poem, and the Odyssey in like manner, or 
be written. - g eac k 0 £ ^em an aggregation of parts originally 
self-existent and unconnected? \Vas the authorship of 
each poem single-headed or many-headed? 

Either tacitly or explicitly, these questions have been 
generally coupled together and discussed with reference 
to each other, by inquiries into the Homeric poems; though 
p Mr. tayne Knight's Prolegomena have the merit 

menadt of keeping them distinct. Half a century ago, 
raise d”now acu ^ e au d valuable Prolegomena of F. A. 

questions" Wolf, turning to account the Venetian Scholia 
the P Ho* 18 which had + lien been recently published, first 
meric text opened philosophical discussion as to the history 
nected Homeric * ext - ^ considerable part of 

unity of that dissertation (though by no means the whole) 
with° r oems * B em P^ 0 y e( ^ vindicating the position, pre- 
written em8 viously announced by Bentley amongst others, 
from the that, the separate constituent portions of the 
beg nmng. an( j Odyssey had not been cemented to- 

gether into any compact body and unchangeable order until 
the days of Peisistratus, in the sixth century before Christ. 
As a step towards that conclusion, Wolf maintained that 
no written copies of either poem could be shown to have 
existed during the earlier times to which their composition 
is referred — and that without writing, neither the perfect 
symmetry of so complicated a work could have been 
originally conceived by any poet, nor, if realised by him, 

especially the former: It was the at periodical religious solemn!- 
•ubjeot of competition by trained ties : see Oorp. Iaeoript. Boeokb, 
youth, sd 4 of prises for the victor, Bo. 3914 — 9088. 
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transmitted with assurance to posterity. The absence of 
easy and convenient writing, such as must be indispensably 
supposed for long manuscripts, among the early Greeks, 
was thus one of the points in AVelf s case against the pri- 
mitive integrity of the Iliad and Odyssey. By Nitzsch and 
other leading opponents of Wolf, the connexion of the one 
with the other seems to have been accepted as he originally 
put it, and it has been considered incumbent on those, who 
defended the ancient aggregate character of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, to maintain that they were written poems from 
the beginning. 

To me it appears that the architectonic functions 
ascribed by Wolf to Peisistratus and his asso- The two 
dates in reference to the Homeric poems, are question* 
nowise admissible. But mucli would undoubt- ”ariiy e oon- 
edly be gained towards that view of the question, neoted, 
if it could be shown that in order to controvert JJmmoniy 
it, we were driven to the necessity of admitting discussed 
long written poems in the ninth century before 
the Christian sera. Few things, in my opinion, trace* of 
can be more improbable : and Mr. Payne Knight, 
opposed as he is to the Wolfian hypothesis, the Ho- 
admits this no less than Wolf himself . 1 The meri0 »er«- 
traces of writing in Greece, even in the seventh century 
before the Christian sera, are exceedingly trifling. We 


1 Knight, Prologom. Horn. c. 
xxxviii. xl. u Haud tamen ulluin 
Homerloorum carminum exemplar 
Pisistrati bocuIo antlquius exti- 
tiaae, aut eexcentesimo priua anno 
ante C.N. soriptum fuiese , facile 
erefani} ran enlm et perdiffloilis 
eaeat.iia temporibus ecriptura ob 
panuriam materiae acribendo ido- 
nes», quum literal aut lapidibus 
exararo, ant tabulis ligneia aut 
laminle metalli alieujus insculpere 
oporteret .... Atque ideo memo- 
liter retenta annt , et hso et alia 
▼etenun poetamm oaxmina, et per 
nrbee et rleoa et in prinoipnm 
Tirorum aedlbna , decantata a xba- 
peodla. Hogue mirandum eat, ea 
per tot ftqla alo Integra eoneer- 

3 1* case, gnonlaa— per eoe tra- 
in cnnt,qui ab omnibua QmUm 


ei c'oloniarum reglbua et clTltatlbua 
meroede satis amplk conduct!, om- 
nia sua studia in iis edisoendis, 
retinendis, et rite reritandia, con- 
forobant.” Compare Wolf, Prole- 
gom. xxiv.-xxv. 

The evidences of early writing 
among the Greeks, and of written 
poems even anterior to Homer, 
may be seen oollected in Kreneer 
(Vorfragen iiber Homeros, p. 197- 
159 , Frankfort , 1898). Hie proofs 
appear to me altogether inconclu- 
sive. Nitssoh maintains the eame 
opinion (Hietor. Homeri, Faso, i, 
■eot. xl. xrii. xrliL) — In my opi- 
nion , not more eneoeeefnlly r not 
does Frans (Epigraphies O ra sc. la* 
trod. a. It.) produce any now en» 
gmmeata. 
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have no remaining inscription earlier than the 40th Olym- 
piad, and the early inscriptions are rude and unskilfully 
executed: nor can we even assure ourselves whether Archi- 
lochus, Simonides ofAmorgus Kallinus,Tyrtaeus,Xanthus, 
and the other early elegiac and lyric poets, committed then 
compositions to writing, or at what time tlic practice of 
doing so became familiar The fix st positrv e gi ound, which 
authorises us to presume the existence of a manuscript of 
Homer, is m the f imous ordinance of Solon with icgardto 
the rhapsodes at the Panathcnaea, hut loi what length of 
time, preMously, manuscnjits had existed wt aic unable 
to say 

Those who in tint un the He inmc pot ms to li i\e been 
written from the beginning icst their case, not upon positrv e 
proofs — nor yet upon tin existing habits of souctj with 
regard to poetry , for they admit gtneially tbit the Iliad 
and Odyssey woe not ietd but recited and heard — but 
upon the supposed necessity that there must lnrve been 
manuscripts, i to ensuie the presery ition of the poems, — 
the unassisted mum iy of leuttrs bung neither sufficient 
nor trustworthy But litre wc onl) escape a smaller 
difficulty by running info a greater for the existence of 
trained bards, gift < d with e\tia >rdm uy memoiy, is iar less 
astonishing thm that of long manuscupts m an age essen- 
tially non-ieading and non-wilt mg and when e\en buitahlo 
instruments and materials for tlu process arc not obvious. 
Moreover there is a strong positive reason for believing 
that the bard was une^er no necessity of refreshing his 
Barda or memoiy by consulting a manuscripr For if 
of ade° uate 8UC ^ keen the blindness would have 

memory* * been a disqualification for the piofession, which 
consistent we know that ^ ^ ab uo ^ a& we ^ ? rom the exanffede 
'with the of Demodokus m the Odyssey, as from that of 
of*the i0n8 blind bard of Chios, in the Hymn to the 

age than Delian Apollo, whom lhucydides, as well as the 
long mss general tenor of Giecian legend, identifies with 

X do not quite subscribe to Mr oondition and oironmatanoea of the 
Knight's language, when he says 8th and 0th oentnnea among tha 
that there it nothing wonderful in Greeks , would be a greater won- 
the long preservation of the Ho- der 

merio poems unwritten It is enough 1 See this argument strongly put 
to maintain that the exlstenoe and by Kitssoh , in the prefatory re> 
pvaotieal nse of long manasoripts marks at the beginning of his so- 
by all the rhaosodes, under the oond volume of Oommentaries on 
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Homer himself. 1 The author of that Hymn, be he who he 
may, could never have described a blind man as Blind 
attaining the utmost perfection in his art, if he bftrdB * 
had been conscious that the memory of the bard was only 
maintained by constant reference to the manuscript in 
his chest. 

Nor will it be found, after all, that, the effort of memory 
required either from bards or rhapsodes, even for the 
longest of these old epic poems,- -though doubtless great, — 
was at all superhuman. Taking the case with reference to 
the entire Iliad and Odyssey, we know that there were 
educated gentleman at Athens who could repeat both 
poems by heart:- but in the professional recitations, we are 


the Odyssey (p. x -xtjx i Tie taken 
great pains to «1 in nrd till idea that 
the poems were written in order 
to he read. To the name purpose 
Franz (Epigraphies <irn*r Tut rod 
p. 32), who adopts ^itzirli'a por- 
tions, — “Audituriw nnim , mm le- 
oturis , ciirmina para bant " 

1 Odyss. vii. r.n . Hymn ad Apoll 
172 ; Pseudo-Herodot Vit. Iloinei. 

0. 3, Thucjd. iii. 104 

Various commentators on Homer 
imagined that under the misfortune 
of Demodokus the poet in reality 
described his own (Schol ad Odynb. 

1, 1; Maxim. Tyr xxxvm l) 

* Xenoph. bympns. ill. G Com- 
pare, respecting the laborious dn- 
oipline of the Gallic Druids, ami 
the number of unwritten \orseh 
which they retained in their me- 
mories, Ctcsar. B. G. ri. 14. Mela, 
iii. 2: also Wolf, Prolegg s xx iv. 
•no Herod, n. 77, about the pro- 
digious memory of the Egyptian 
priests at Heliopolis. 

I transcribe, from the interesting 
Disoours of M. Fauriel t prefixed 
to his Ohants Populaires de la 
Grfcee Moderns, Paris, 1824), a few 
particulars respecting the number, 
the mnemonic power, and the po- 
pularity of those itinerant singers 
or rhapsodes who frequeut the 
festivals or paneghyri* of modern 


Gum re: it m curious to learn that 
thiR profession is habitually exer- 
eisod by blind inen (p. xc. teq.). 

aveugles exercent en Grdce 
uiio profession qui les rend non 
Hi'uienient ugiruhles, mais n£ces- 
e Hires, le caractftre, ^imagination, 
et la condition du pouple, etant 
ce qu’ils sont cVst la profession 
de chan tours amhulans H . . Ils 
sont dans l'usage, tant but le con- 
tinent quo dans les ties, de la 
Grfrce, d'appreudre par coaur le 
plus grand nomhre qu’ils peuvent 
de chansons populaires de tout 
genre et de toute dpoque. Quel- 
ques-uus tlnissent par eu savoir 
uin* quantity prodigieuse, et tons 
en savent heaucoup. Aveo ce 
tr^sor dans leur memoirs, ils sont 
toujours en rnaiche, traversent la 
( irdce en tout sens : 11s s’en rout de 
\ illo en villc, de village en village, 
chantant k 1'auditoire qni se forme 
auHsir«*)t autour d’eux, partont oh 
ils se montrent, celles de lenre 
chansons qu’ils jugent oonvenir le 
mieux, soit k la locality, soit fc 
la circonstance, et resolvent nne 
potite retribution qni fait tout 
leur revenu. Ils ont Pair de 
oberoher de preference, en tout 
lieu, la partie la plus incnlte da 
la population, qol en est toujours 
la plus curieuse, la pins avide 
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not to imagine that the same person did go through the 
whole: the recitation was essentially a joint undertaking, 
and the rhapsodes who visited a festival would naturally 
understand among themselves which part of the poem 
should devolve upon eftch particular individual. Under 
such circumstances, and with such means of preparation 
beforehand, the quantity of Verse which a rhapsode could 
deliver would be measured, not so much by the exhaustion 
of his memory, as by the physical sufficiency of his voice, 


d’impresslons, et la moins difficile 
dans le choix de cellee qui leur 
Bout offertes. Leo Turcs souls no 
les 6ooutent pas. O’est aux 
rfiunions nombreuses, aux fates 
de village connues sous le nom 
de Paneghyria, que ces chantours 
ambnlans accourent le plus volon- 
tiers. Ils chantont en s’accom- 
pagnant d’un inBtrumont k cordes 
que Ton touche aver un archet, 
et qui est exaotement I’ancienne 
lyre des Grecs, dont il a conservd 
le nom comme la forme. 

“Cette lyre, pour 6tre entiftre, 
doit avoir cinq cordes : male 
eouvent elle n’en a que deux ou 
trois, dont lee sons, comme il eat 
ais6 de prosumer, n’ont rien de 
bien harmonieux. Les chanteurB 
aveugles vent ordinairement isolAs, 
et chacun d’eux chante k part des 
autres : mais quelquefois aussi ils 
bo rdunisBent par groupes de deux 
ou de trolB, pour dire ensemble 
lea mfimes chansons . . . Ces 
modernes rhapsodes doivent 6tre 
divisAs en deux ol&Bses. Les uns 
(et oe sont, selon toute apparence, 
lee plus nombreux) se bornent & 
la fonotion de recueilllr, d’ap- 
prendre par ernur, et de mettre en 
oiroulation, des pieces qu’ils n’ont 
point compos6ea. Lea autres (et 
oe eont ceux qui forment l’ordre 
le plus distlngut de leurs oorps), 
g oette fonotion de rdp6titeurs et 
de oolporteure de potsies d’autrul, 
loignent oelle dey o$tes, et ajoutent 


k la masae dee chansons, apprises 
d’autroB chants de leur faqon .... 
Cos rhapsodes aveugles sont lee 
liouvelliRtos et les hiBtoriens, en 
illume temps que les poeteB du 
pnuple, en cela parfaitoinent sem- 
blahles aux rhapBodes anciens de 
la Grftce.” 

To pass to another country — 
Persia, once the great rival of 
Greece-— “The Kurroglian rhap- 
sodes are called Kurroglou-Khana, 
from khaunden, to aing. Their 
duty iB to know by heart all the 
mejjliaaea (meetings) of Eurroglou, 
narrate them, or sing them with 
the accompaniment of the favourite 
instrument of Eurroglou, the 
chungur or altar, a three-stringed 
guitar. Feriiausi has also his 
Shah-nama-Khana , and the prophet 
Mahommed his Kor&n-Khana. The 
memory of those singers is truly 
astonishing. At every request 
they recite in one breath for some 
hours, without stammering, begin- 
ning the tale at the passage or 
verse pointed out by the hearers.’' 
(Specimens of the Popular Poetry 
of Persia, as found in the Ad- 
ventures and Improvisations of 
Eurroglou, the Bandit Minstrel of 
Northern Persia, by Alexander 
Chodsko: London 1842. Intro d. 
P- 13.) 

“One of the songs of the Cal- 
muck national bards sometimes 
lasts a whole day.” (Ibid. p. 872.) 
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having reference to the sonorous, emphatic, and rhythmical 
pronunciation required from him . 1 

But what guarantee have we for the exact transmission 
of the text for a space of two centuries by simply PoB , lbility 
oral means? It may be replied that oral trans- of pre- 
mission would hand" down the text as exactly as p"J^* b y he 
in point of fact it was handed down. The great memory, as 
lines of each poem — the order of parts— the vein *® c “ i [ a f t ® c 1 - v 
of Homeric feeling and the general style of Jocu- they wor<> 
tion, and for the most part, the true words — preserved, 
would be maintained: for tin* professional training of the 
rhapsode, over and above the precision of his actual me- 
mory, would tend to Homeri/.e his mind, (if the expression 
may be permitted), and to restrain him within this magic 
circle. On the other hand, in respect to the details of the 
text, we should expect that there would be wide differences 
and numerous inaccuracies: and so there really were, as 
the records contained in the Scholia, together with the 
passages cited in ancient authors, but not found in our 
Homeric text, abundantly testify . 2 

Moreover the state of tin* Iliad and Odyssey in respect 
to the letter called the J bgjimma affords a proof 
that they were recited for a considerable period from the 
before they were committed to writing, insomuch * ost lottor 
that the oral pronunciation underwent during , * ammH - 
the interval a sensible change . 3 At the time when these 

1 There are just remarks of Mr. it harmonises with his view of 
Mitford on the possibility that the name of Homer as co-exton- 
the Homeric poems might have sive with the whole Epic cycle 
been preserved without writing • See this argument strongly 
(History of Greece, vol. i. pj>. maintained in Giere (Ueber den 
188— 1S7). -Eolischen Dialekt, feet. 14, p. 160 

* Villoison, Prolegomen. pp tteqq i He notices jeveral other 
xxxiv.— lxi.; Wolf, l'rolegomen. particulars in .the Homeric lan- 
p. 67. Dilntzer, in the Epicor. guage — the plenitude and va- 
Grcc. Fragm. p. 27—29, gives a riety of interchangeable gramma- 
considerable list of the Homeric tieal forms— the numerous metrical 
passages cited by ancient authors, licences, set right by appropriate 
but not found either in the Iliad oral intonations— which indicate a 
or Odyssey. It is hardly to be lunguage as yet not constrained 
doubted, however, that many of by the fixity of written authority, 
those passages belonged to other The same line of, argaraent is 
opio poems which passed nnder taken by O. Mttller (History of 
the name of Homer. Weloker (Der the Literature of Ancient Greece, 
Bpische Gy kins, pp. 20—183) en- oh. iv. s. 8). 

forces this opinion very justly, and Giesc has shown also, in the 

i* 2 
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poemB were composed, the Di gamma was an effective con- 
sonant, and figured as such in the structure of the verse: 
at the time when they were committed to writing, it had 
eeased to be pronounced, and therefore never found a place 
in any of the manuscripts— insomuch that the Alexandrine 
critics, though they knew of its existence in the much later 
poems of AIksbus and Sappho, never recognised it in Homer. 
The hiatus, and the various perplexities of metre, occasioned 
by the loss of the Di gamma, were corrected by different 
grammatical stratagems. But the whole history of this lost 
letter is very curious, and is rendered intelligible only by 
the supposition that the iliad and Odyssey belonged for a 
wide space of time to the memory, the voice and the ear, 
exclusively. 

At what period these poem.", or indeed any of her Greek 


When did 
the 

Homeric 
poems 
begin to be 
■written ? 


poems, first began to be written, must be matter 
of conjecture, though there is ground for assur- 
ance that it was before the time of Solon. If in the 
absence of evidence we may venture upon naming 
any more determinate period, the question at 
ests itself, what were the purposes which in that 


stage of society, a manuscript at. its first commencement 
must have been intended to answer? For. whom was a 


written Iliad necessary? Not for the rhapsodes; for with 
them it was not only planted in the memory, but also inter- 
woven with the feelings, and conceived in conjunction with 
all those flexions and intonations of voice, pauses and other 
oral artifices, which were required for emphatic delivery, 
and which the naked manuscript could never reproduce. 
Not for the general public — they were accustomed to 
receive it with its rhapsodic delivery, and with its accom- 
paniments of a solemn and crowded festival. The only 
persons for wfyom the written Iliad would be suitable, 
would be a select few; studious and curious men — a class 
of readers, capable of analysing the complicated emotions 
which they had experienced as hearers in the crowd, and 
who would on perusing the written words realise in their 


same chapter, that all the ma- special mark for the rough breath- 
nueoripte of.Homor, mentioned in ing), in so far as the speolal 
the Soholia, were written in the citations ont of them enable ns to 
Ionio alphabet (with H and U as verify, 
marks for the long vowel*, and no 
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imaginations a sensible portion of the impression commu- 
nicated by the reciter. 1 

Incredible as the statement may seem in an age like the 
present, there is in all early societies, and there waB in 
early Greece, a time when no such reading class existed* 
If we could discover at what time such a class first, began 
to be formed, we should be able to make a guess at the 
time when the old .Epic poems were first committed to 
writing. Now the period which may with the greatest 
probability be fixed upon as having first witnessed the for- 
mation even of the narrowest reading class in Greece, is 
the middle of the seventh century before the Christian mra 
(b.c. 600 to li. c. 030), — the age of Terpander, Kallinus, 
Archilochus, Simonides of Amorgus, &c\ .1 ground this 

supposition on the change ihen operated in the BeftflonBfor 
character aud tendencies of Grecian poetry and presuming 
music, — the elegiac and iambic measures having 
been introduced rivals to the primitive hexa- written 
meter, and poetical compositions having been ^JSSiVof 
transferred from the epical past to the affairs the seventh 
of present and real life. Such a change was centur y BC - 


1 Nitzscli and "WVl oki'i argue, 
that because the Ho mem poems 
ware heard with great delight and 
Interest, therefore the hrst rudi- 
ments of the art of writing, even 
while beset by a thousand me- 
chanical difficulties, would be em- 
ployed to record them. I cannot 
adopt this opinion, which appe m 
to me to derive all its plausibility 
from our present familiarity uitli 
reading and writing. The first step 
from the recited to the written 
poem is really one of great vio- 
lence, as well^as useless for any 
want then actually lelt. I much 
more agree with We If when he 
says: “Diu enim illoruin hominum 
▼ita at simplicitas nihil admodum 
habuit, quod scripturfr dignum 
videretur: in aliis omnibus oocu- 
f»ti agmnt illi, qun posteri scri- 
bunt, Tel (nt de quibusdam popu- 
lit aeoeplmus) etiam fnonstratam 
o perns hano spemunt tanquam 


uidei'on otii carmine autem quee 
pangunt, Ion go usu sic ore fun- 
dero et excipore sonsueverunt ut 
cantu et recitutione curn maxime 
vigentia deducere ad mutas notae, 
ex illius irtutis senau nihil aliud 
e«set, quam peri mere ea et vitali 
vi ae -piritu pnvare.” (Prolegom. 
s . xv. p. b».) 

Nime good remarks on this sub- 
ject are to he found in William 
Humboldt’s Introduction to his 
elaborate trcaiise I'rler die Kaici- 
Sprache, in reference to the oral 
tales current among the Basques. 
He too observes how great and 
repulsive a proceeding it is, to 
pass at first from verse sung or 
recited, to verse written, implying 
that the words are conceived de- 
tached from the Vortrag f the ac- 
companying musio .and the sur- 
rounding and sympathising as- 
sembly. Tbs Basque tale* have 
no oharm tor the people themsel- 
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important at a time when poetry was the only known mode 
of publication (to use a modern phrase not altogether 
suitable, yet the nearest approaching to the sense). It 
argued a new way of locking at the old epical treasures of 
the people, as well as a thirst for new poetical effect; and 
the men who stood forward in it may well be considered 
as desirous to study, and competent to criticise, from their 
own individual point of view, the written words of the 
Homeric rhapsodes, just as we are told that Kallinus both 
noticed and eulogised the Thebai's as the production of 
Homer. There seems therefore ground for conjecturing, 
that (for the use of this newly-formed and important, hut 
very narrow class) manuscripts of the Homeric poems and 
other old epics — the The.bais and the Cypria as well as the 
Iliad and the Odyssey — began to he compiled towards the 
middle of the seventh century n.c.: 1 and the opening of 
Egypt to Grecian commerce, which took place about the 
same period, would furnish increased facilities for obtaining 
the requisite papyrus to write upon. A reading class, 
when once formed, would doubtless slowly increase, and the 
number of manuscript b along with it; so thart before the 
time of Solon, fifty years afterwards, both readers and 
manuscripts, though still comparatively lew, might have 
attained a certain recognised authority, and formed a tri- 
bunal of reference, against the carelessness of individual 
rhapsodes. 

We may, I think, consider the Iliad and Odyssey to 
have been preserved without the uid of writing for a period 

▼es when put in Spanish words poems. J am not aware of any 
and read (Introduction, Beet. xx. evidence for announcing this ae 
p. 258—250). positively known — except indeed an 

Unwritten prose tales, preserved admission of Wolf, whioh is doubt- 
in the memory and said to he re- te.^s good as an argumentum ad 
peated nearly in the same words hominem , hut is not to be reoeived 
from age to age, are mentioned as proof (Wolf, Sroleg. p. fO). 
by Mariner in the Tonga Islands Th * evidences mentioned by Mr. 
(Mariner’s Account, vol ii. p. 377) Clinton (p. 308) oertainly cannot 
The Druidical poems were kept be regarded as proving anything 
unwritten by design, after writing to the point. 

was in established use for other Giese (Ueber den .Jfiolisohen 
purposes (Cessar, B. G. vi. 13). Dialekt, p. 172) places the flnt 
1 Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hel- writing of the separate rhapsodiae 
leuiol, vol. 1. p. 868—873) treats It composing the Iliad in the sevantb 
*s a matter of oertainty that Arohi- century b.cT 
loohus fand - Alfcman wrote their 
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near upon two centuries, i But is it true, as' "Wolf ima- 
gined, and as other able critics have imagined Condltlon 
also, that the separate portions of which these of the ° n 
two poems are composed were originally distinct JJ** 1 
epical ballads, each constituting a separate down to the* 
whole and intended for separate recitation? Is 
it true that they had not only no common author, tus.— 8 Ta " 
but originally neither common purpose nor of 

fixed order, and that their first permanent ar- ° 
rangement and integration was delayed for three centuries, 
and accomplished at last only by the taste of Peisistratus 
conjoined with various lettered friends? 2 

This hypothesis — to which the genius of Wolf first 
gave celebrity, but which has been since enforced more in 
detail by oth^s, especially by William Muller and Lach- 
mann — to me not only unsupported by any 

■The Bongs of the ln>lnndu a other sex. Those loose songs were 
Bkalds were preserved orally for uot collected together into the 
a period longer than two tentu- form of ap epic poem until BOO 
ries, — P. A. Muller thinks very years after r 

ranch longer, — before they were Such ib the naked language in 
collected or embodied in written which Wolfs mam hypothesis had 
etoryby Snorro and Kacniund( Lunge, been previously set forth by Bent- 
Untersnchungen tiber die Qesoli ley , in his “Remarks on a late 
der Nordischen Heldensage, p.i>8' Discourse of Freeth inking, by Pbi- 
also Introduot. p. xx-xxviii,). He loleuthema Lipsiensis published 
confounds, however, often, the in 1713 the passage remained unal- 
pieservation of the Bongs from tered in the Ruveuth edition of that 
old time — with the question whe- treatise published in 1737. See 
ther they have or have not an his- Wolfs Prolegg. xxvii. p. 116. 
torical basis. 'Hie same hypothesis may be 

And there were doubtless many scon more amply developed, partly 
old bards and rhapsodes in an- in the work of Wolfs pnpil 
eient Greece, of whom the same and admirer, William Miiller, Ho- 
might be said which Saxo Gram- meriache Vorachula (the second 
matious affirms of an Englishman odition of which was published at 
named Lucas, that he was u literis Leipsic 1836, with an excellent 
quidem tenuiter instructus , sed introduction and notes by Baum- 
historiarum scientih appnme eru- garten-Crusius , adding greatly to 
ditus” (Dahlmann , Historische the value of the original work by 
Forschnngen, vol. ii. p. 176). its dispassionate review of the whole 

* “Homer wrote a sequel of songs controversy), partly in two valu- 
and rhapsodies, to be sung by him- able Dissertations of Laohmann, 
•elf for imall earnings and good published in the Philological Trans- 
oheer , at feetivals and other days actions of the Berlin Academy 
of merriment; the Iliad he made for 1887 and 1841. 
far the men , the Odyeseis for the 
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sufficient testimony, but also opposed to other testimony as 
well as to a strong force of internal probability. The 
Authorities authorities quoted by W elf are J osephus, Cicero, 
quoted in andPausania*: 1 Josephus mentions nothing about 
iu favour, peisistratus, but merely -states (what we may ac- 
cept as the probable fact) that the Homeric poems were ori- 
ginally unwrit ten, and preserved only in songs or recitations, 
from which they were at a subsequent, period put into 
writing: lienee many of the discrepancies in the lext.. On 
the other hand, Cicero and Pausanias go farther, and affirm 
that Peisistratus both collected, and arranged in the ex- 
isting order, the rhapsodies of the Iliad and Odyssey (im- 
plied as poems originally entire and subsequently broken 
into pieces), which he found partly confused and partly 
isolated from each other— each pari being then remembered 
only in its own portion of the Grecian world. .Respecting 
Hipparchus the son of Peisistratus, too, we are told in the 
Pseudo-Platonic dialogue which bears his name, that he 
was the first to introduce into Attica ihepoelry of Homer, 
and that he prescribed to the' rhapsodes to recite the parts 
at the Panathenaic festival in regular sequence. 2 

Wolf and William Muller occasionally Bpeak as if 
they admitted something like an Iliad and Odyssey as es- 
tablished aggregates prior to Peisistratus: hut for the 
most part they represent him or his associates as having 
been the first to put together Homeric poems which were 
before distinct and self-existent composit ions. And Lach- 
mann, the recent expositor of the same theory, ascribes to 
Peisistratus still more unequivocably this original integra- 
tion of parts in reference to the Tliad — distributing the 
first twenty-two books of the poem into sixteen separate 
songs, and treating it as ridiculous-1 o imagine that the fusion 


‘Joseph, oont. Apion. 1. 2; Cii-err. 
de Orator, ill. 84 ; Pausun. vii. 20, 
6; compare the Scliolion nn Plau- 
tus in Bitsclil , Die A.lexamlrin. 
Bibliothek , p. 4. Lilian (V. H. 
xiil. 14), wlio mentions both the 
Introduction of the Homerio poems 
into Peloponnesus by Lykurgus, 
and the compilation by Peisistra- 
tus, own hardly bo considered as 
adding to the value of the testi- 
mony : still lees Llbanips and Sul- 


das. What we learn is, that some 
literary and critical men of the 
Alexandrine age (more or fewer, 
hs the case may he, but Wolf 
exaggerates when he talks of an 
unanimow conviction) spoke of 
PeiBistratus as having first put 
together the fractional parte of 
the Iliad and Odyisey into ontira 
poems. 

* Plato, Hlpparoh. p. 938. 
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of these songs into an order such as we now read, belongs 
to any date earlier than Peisistratus. 1 

upon this theory We may remark, first, that it stands 
opposed to the testimony existing respecting the regu- 
lations of Sol6n; who, before the time of Peisistratus, had 
enforced a fixed order of recitation on the rhapsodes of the 
Iliad at the Panathenaic festival: not only di- Objections 
recting that they should go through the rhap- against it. 
Bodies seriatim and without omission or corruption, hut 
also establishing a prompler or censorial authority to en- 
sure obedience, - — which implies the existence (at the same 


1 ^Doch ioli komme mir bald 
liicherlich tot, wenn ioh noch 
immer die Moglichkeit golten 
lasse, dasB uxfjbft Jliup in dcm 
gegenwartigen ZusnininonhangL- 
dor bedeutendeu Theile, nnd mchi 
bios der wonigen bcdeutriidwton, 
jomals vor dt»r Arbeit d ck Pim** 
tratue gedacbt Borden ‘•i*> 
(Lachmann, Fernere Betiachtungun 
iiber die Ilia«, sect. xxvin. p. 32 ; 
Abhandlungen Beilin. Academ 
1841.) How far this admission — 
that for the fnv most import- 
ant portions of the Iliad then* 
did exist an established order 
of succession prior to Pei- 
sistratus— is intended to reach, I 
do not know: bnt the language 
of liachmann goes farther than 
either Wolf or William Miiller. 
(Bee Wolf, Prologomen. p. cxli.- 
cxlii., and W. Miiller, Homerlaclie 
Vorschule, Ahschnitt vii. pp. 06, 
08, 100, 102.) The latter admits 
that neither PeiBistratua nor the 
Dlaskeuasts could have made any 
considerable changes in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, either in the way of 
addition or of transposition , the 
poems as aggregates being too 
well-known, and the Homerio vein 
of invention too completely ex- 
tinct, to admit of such novelties. 

I oonfess I do not sec how these 
iMt-mentioned admissions ean bo 
neouellad with the main doctrine 


of in so fur a*» regards 

I’eisistratus. 

" Dmgeu Laiirt. i. 57,— Ta 6t 
*Ou/ ( poo sc OnofioX^c Y^TP a, P e (26- 
>u>/» '.vL«;i^etaOai, olo# 8rtou 6 rpu>- 
xoc c t sxei9*v dpytoOai to*# 

oic <pT,oi Aieu^ac iv xot< 

Mqfapixoi*. 

Respecting Hipparchus, son of 
IVisistrutUH, the Pseudo-Plato tells 
us (in the dialogue so called, p. 
2281— xai t« ‘Op^pou (it?) icpu>xo< 
sxoutae; eic xtjv Yrjv xaoxTjvl, xal 
7 ( *ot , /aocxo'j; riav<x0T)vaio ig 

1 1. y r. o / y t ■!» ; u> c f'fE^r ]' auxo Sitivou, 
u> o - e p v u v s x i ol8e»itoiousi. 

These words have provokod 
multiplied criticisms from all the 
learned men who have touohed 
upon the theory of the Homerio 
poems— to determine what was the 
practice which SolOn found exist- 
ing, and what was the change 
which he introduced. Our in- 
formation is too scanty to pretend 
to certainty, but I think the ex- 
planation of Hermann the most 
satisfactory (“Quid ait br. ofloXi) 
et u r.*jf l) ti o tj Opuscula, tom. 
▼. p 300, tom. vii. p. 162). 

‘ Tro[1oXsvk is the technical term 
for the prompter at a theatrical 
representation (Plutaroh, Prmcept. 
gerend. Beip. p. 818); 6«oftaX^ and 
GnofJAAXsiv have corresponding 
meanings, of aiding the memory 
of a speaker and keeping htm in 
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time that, it proclaims tlie occasional infringement) of an 
orderly aggregate, as well as of manuscripts professedly 
complete. Next, the theory ascribes to Peisistraius a char- 
acter not only materially different from what is indicated 
by Cicero and Pausanias — who represent him, not as having 
put together atoms originally distinct, hut as the renovator 


accordance with a certain standard, 
in possesion of the prompter, m*<.* 
the word# s; Oropo)?;;, Xenophon. 
Cyroptcd. iii. 3, 37. 'Ynofio/ii there- 
fore has no ne osbury connexion 
with a series of rhapsodes, but 
would apply just as much tu one 
alone; although it huppciiH in 
this case to bo brought to hour 
upon several in succession, ‘l’ro- 
X/j'Jnc, again, means u the taking 
up in succession of one rhupsode 
by another.* 1 though the two words, 
therefore, have not the same 
meaning, yet the proceeding de- 
scribed in the two passages m 
reference both to SolGn and Hip- 
parchus appears to be in suhBtanee 
the same—*, e. to ensure, by com- 
pulsory supervision, a correct ami 
orderly recitation by the succes- 
sive rhapsodes who wont through 
the different parts of the poem 

There n> good reason t.» conclude 
from this passage that the rhap- 
sodes before SolOn were guilt. \ 
both of n gligence and of omission 
in their recital of Homer, bui 
no reason to imagine either that 
they transposed the books, or 
that the legitimate order was not 
previously recognised. 

The appointment of a systematic 
OwofloXtu; or prompter plainly in- 
dicates the existence of complete 
manuscripts. 

The direction of Solftn, that 
Homer should be rhapsodised un- 
der the security of a prompter with 
his manuscript, appears just the 
same as that of the orator Ly- 
kurgus in reference to JBschylns, 
SophokUs, and Euripid&s (Fgeudo- 


l’lii taich Vit. X. Rhetor. Lycurgi 
Vit.i elsvsfxc £e xal vop.ouc— (b; 
•/•x/xiz th'uaz avaOjTm tuiv roir,- 
rtbi Ab/OXou, S'/fox) £ou;, Eupi- 
“(OO'j, xat rcr; rpaYuioia; autuiv zt 
Ypa']i7jj.£*oye (pyXitrsiv, xal 

-.tji r.'jt ccj- 

m tu>3vz> * roi; u’-oypi#(/|xi/oie* ou 
yip aura; (d/ /to;) urtoxpusaQat. 

The word aXXui; which occurs last 
but one is introduced by the con- 
jecture of Gry«ar, who has cited 
and explained the above passage 
of the Pseudo-Plutarch in a valu- 
able dissertation- lie t ircccorum 
Ttagirdifi, qua! is fiat c iron trmpora 
Dvmosthrma (Cologne 1830). All 
the critics admit the text aB it now 
stand** to bo unintol ] igiblc, and 
various correction* have been pro- 
posed, among w Inch that of Grysar 
seems the best From his Disser- 
tation I transcribe the following 
passage, which illustrates the rhap- 
sodising of Homei Oro(io)^;.— 
‘■Quuin hieiriones fabulis inter- 
polandis a?g re utstinerent, Ly- 
curgus legem supra indicatam eo 
tulit oonsilio, ut recitationes his- 
trionum cum publico illo exemplo 
omnmo congruuB rodderel. Quodut 
assequeretur, constituit, ut dnm 
fabulce in scenA recitarentUT, scriba 
publicus simul exemplum civitatis 
inspiceret, juxta sive in theatro 
sivo in postscenio sedans. Hsec 
enim verb! zapavxYtvmcxtiv est 
Bigniflcatio, posits praecipue in 
prsBpositione it a pi, ut idem ait, 
quod oontra sive juxta legere ; id 
quod faclunt U, gui leeta oft altera 
t&l recitata oum suit eonferra 
pfemt.” (Grysar, p. 7.) 
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of an ancient order subsequently lost — but •also in itself 
unintelligible and. inconsistent with Grecian habit and feel- 
ing. That Peisistratus should take pains to repress the 
licence, or make up for the unfaithful memory, of individual 
rhapsodes, and to ennoble the Panathenaic festival by the 
most correct recital of a great an£ venerable poem, accord- 
ing to the standard received among the best judges in 
Greece — this is a task both suitable to his position, and 
requiring nothing more than an improved recension, to- 
gether with exact adherence to it on the part of the rhap- 
sodes. But what motive had he to string together several 
poems, previously known only as separate, into one new 
whole? "What feeling could he gratify by introducing the 
extensive changes and transpositions surmised byLachniann, 
for the purpose of binding together sixteen songs which the 
rhapsodes assumed to have been accustomed to recite, 
and the people to hear, each by itself apart? Peisistratus 
was not a poet, seeking to interest the public mind, by new 
creations and combinations, but a ruler desirous to impart 
solemnity to a great religious festival in his native city. 
Now such a purpose would be answered by selecting, amidst 
the divergences of rhapsodes in different parts of Greece, 
that order of text which intelligent men could approve as 
a return to the pure and pristine Iliad; but it would be 
defeated if he attempted large innovations of his own, and 
brought out for the first time a new Iliad by blending to- 
gether, altering, and transposing, many old and well-known 
songs. A novelty so bold would have been more likely to 
offend than to please both the critics and the multitude. 
And if it were even enforced, by authority, at Athens, no 
probable reason can be given why all the other towns and 
all the rhapsodes throughout Greece should abnegate their 
previous habits in favour of it, since Athci^s at that time 
enjoyed no political ascendency such as she acquired during 
the following century. On the whole, it will appear that 
the character and position of Peisistratus himself go far to 
negative the function which Wolf and Lachmann put upon 
him. His interference presupposes a certain foreknown 
and ancient aggregate, tne main lineaments of which were 
familiar to the Grecian public, although many of the rhap- 
sodes in their practice may have deviated from it both by 
omission and interpolation. In correcting the Athenian 
recitations conformably with such understood general type, 
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ho might hope both to procure respect for Athens and to 
constitute a fashion for the rest of Greece. But this Btep 
of “collecting the torn body of sacred Homer” is something 
gencrically different from the composition of a new Iliad 
out of pre-existing songs: the former is as easy, suitable, 
and promising, as the latter is violent and gratuitous. 1 

To sustain the inference, that. Peisistratus was the 
Other long first, architect of the Iliad and Odyssey, it ought 
beside °the 8 shown that no other long con- 

iiTad and tinuouB poems existed during the earlier cen- 
Odyssey. turies. But the contrary of this is known to be 
the fact. The iEthiopis of Arktinus, which contained 9100 
verses, dates from a period more than two centuries earlier 
than Peisistratus: several other of the lost cyclic epics, 
some among them of considerable length, appear during 
the century succeeding Arktinus; and it is important to 
notice that three or lour at least of these poems passed 
currently under the name of Homer. 2 There is no greater 


1 That the Iliad or Ody-tney wi re 
ever recited with all the parts 
entire, at any time anterior to 
6ol6n, la a point which Rltschl 
doilies (Die Alexandria Diblio- 
thek. p. 67— 70). He thinks that 
before Solfin, they were alwa> a 
recited in parts, and without an> 
fixed order among the pane. Nor 
did Bolfln determine (as he think*) 
the order of the partB : ho only 
ohecked a licence of the rhapsodes 
at to the reoitation of the sepa- 
rate books; it was Peisistratus, 
who, with the help of Onomakn- 
tus and others, hrsfr settled the 
order of the parts and bound each 
poem into a whole, with some 
corrections and interpolations. 
Nevertheless he admits that the 
parts were originally composed 
by the same poet, and adapted to 
form a whole amongst eaoh other : 
but the primitive entireness (he 
aaserts) was only maintained as a 
•orb of traditional belief, never 
realised In reoitation, and never 
reduoed to an obvious, unequi- 
vocal, a*d permanent faot— until 


the time of Peisistratus. 

There is no sufficient ground, I 
think, for denying all entire reci- 
tation previous to SolOn, and we 
only interpose a new difficulty, 
both gruve and gratuitous, by 
doing so. 

2 The jfithiopis of Arktinus con- 
tained !*10o verses, as w» learn 
from the Tabula Iliaca- yet Proklus 
assigns to it only four books. The 
Ilias Minor had four books, the 
Cyprian verses eleven, though we 
do not know the number of lines 
in either. 

NitzBoh states it as a certain 
matter of fact, that Arktinus re- 
cited his own poem alone, though 
it was too long to admit of his 
doing so without interruption. 
(Bee his VoTrede to the 9nd vol. 
of the Odyssey, p. xxiv.) There 
is no evidence for this assertion, 
and it appears to me highly im- 
probable. 

In referenoe to the Romanoas 
of the Middle igu; belonging to 
the Cycle of the Round Table, M. 
Fauriot tells ns that tha German 
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intrinsic difficulty in supp osing long epics to have begun 
with the Iliad and Odyssey than with the -Ethiopia: the 
ascendency of the name oi Homer, and the subordinate 
position of Arktinus, in the history of early Grecian poetry, 
tend to prove the former in preference to the latter. 

Moreover, we find particular portions of the Iliad, 
which expressly pronounce themselves, by their Catalogue in 
own internal evidence, as belonging to a large the Ilia< J— 
whole, and not. as separate integers. We can » part of 
hardly conceive the catalogue in the second a lon ^ 
book except as a fractional composition, and fts'euiy 
with reference to a series of approaching exploits; authority.- 
for taken apart by itself, such a barren enumeration of 
names could have stimulated neither the fancy of the poet 
nor the attention of the listeners. But the Homeric Cata- 
logue had acquired a sort of canonical authority even in 
the time of Solon, insomuch that he interpolated aline into 
it, or was accused of doing so, for the purpose of gaining 
a disputed point against the Mogarians, who on their side 
set forth another version . 1 No such established reverence 
could have been felt for this document, unless there had 
existed, for a long time prior to Peisistratus, the habit of 
regarding and listening to the Iliad as a continuous poem. 
And when the philosopher Xenophanes, contemporary 
with Peisistratus, noticed Homer as the universal teacher, 
and denounced him as an unworthy descriher of the gods, 
he must have connected this great mental sway, not with a 
number of unconnected rhapsodies, but with an aggregate 
Iliad and Odyssey; probably with other poems also, as- 
cribed to the same author, such as the Cypria, Epigoni, 
and Thehais. 

We find, it is true, references in various authors to 
portions of the Iliad each by its own separate name, such 

Perceval has nearly 25,000 verses The ancient unwritten poems of 
(more than half as long again as the Icelandic Skalds are as much 
the Iliad) ; the Perceval of Christian lyrio as epio: the longest of them 
of Troyes probably more ; the does not exceed 800 lines, and 
German Tristan, of Godfrey of they are for the most part much 
Btrasburg, has more than 23,000; shorter (Untersuohungen fiber die 
sometimes the poem is begun l>y Geschichte der Nordischen Holden* 
one author and continued by an- sage, aus P. A. Mtiller's Saga* 
other. (Fauriel, Romans d<a Che- hibliothek von G. Lange, Preukf. 
valerle, Revue des Deux Monde*, 1832. Introduct. p. xlii.). 
t. xiii. p. 886-007.) > Plutarch, Soldo, 10. 
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as the Teichomachy, the Aristeia (pre-eminent exploits) of 
Diomed&s or of Agamemnon, the Doloneia or Night-ex- 
pedition- (of Dolon as well as of Odysseus and Diomedes), 
&c., and hence it has been concluded that these portions 
originally existed as separate poems, before they were 
cemented together into an Iliad. But such references prove 
nothing to the point; for until the Iliad was divided by 
Aristarchus and his colleagues into a given number of 
books or rhapsodies, designated by the series of letters in 
the alphabet, there was no method of calling attention to 


any particular portion of the poem except by special indi- 
cation of its subject-matter. 1 Authors subsequent to 
Peisistratus, such as Herodotus and Plato, who Unquestion- 
ably conceived the Iliad as a whole, cite the separate 
fractions of it by designations of this sort. 

The foregoing remarks on the Wolfian hypothesis 
respecting the text of the Iliad, tend to separate two points 
which are by no means necessarily connected, though -that 
hypothesis, as set forth by Wolf himself, by W. M filler, 
and by Lachmann, presents the two in conjunction. First, 
was the Iliad originally projected and composed by one 
author and as one poem, or were the different parts com- 
posed separately and by unconnected authors, and subse- 
quently strung together into an aggregate? Secondly, 
assuming that, the internal evidences of the poem negative 
the former supposition, and drive us upon the latter, was 
the construction of the whole poem deferred, and did the 

E artB exist only in their separate state, until a period so 
ite as the reign of Peisistratus? It is obvious that these 
two questions are essentially separate, and that a man may 
believe the Iliad to have been put together out of preexisting 
songs, without recognising the age of Peisistratus as the 
Iliad and period of its first compilation. Now whatever 
Odyssey may he the steps through which the poem passed 
poems long to its ultimate integrity, there is sumcient reason 
PeisUtra 10 ^ or ^ e ^ ev ^ n 6 that they had been accomplished 
tna” whe- long before that period: the friends ofPeisis- 
ther they tratus found an Iliad already existing, and already 
naiiy com-" ancient in their time, even granting that the 
posed as poem had not been originally bom ip a state of 
oT*not. unity. Moreover, the Alexandrine critics, whose 


i The Homeric Boholiast refers tion of his long poem (Bohol, ad 
to Qulntns Oalaber 1 1 * Apua^.©- Iliad, ii. 290). 

vo(l«xWi whiob only one por- 
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remarks are preserved in the Scholia, do not even 
notice the Ireisistratic recension among the many 
manuscripts which they had bofore them : and Mr. Payne 
Knight justly infers from their silence that either they did 
not possess it, or it was in their eye» of no great, authority; 1 
which could never have been the case if it had been the 
prime originator of Homeric unity. 

The line of argument, by which the advocates of Wolfs 
hypothesis negative the primitive unity of the poem, con- 
sists in exposing gaps, incongruities, contradictions, &c. 
between the separate parts. Now, if in spite of all these 
incoherencies, standing mementos of an antecedent state of 
separation, the component, poems were made to coalesce so 
intimately as to appear as if they had been one from the 
beginning, we can better understand the complete success 
of the proceed kig and the universal prevalence of the illu- 
sion, by suppo^ng such coalescence to have taken place at 
a very early period, during the productive days of epical 
genius, and before the. growth of reading and criticism. 
The longer the aggregation of the separate poems was 
deferred, the harder it would he to obliterate in inen’b minds 
the previous state of separation, and to make them accept 
the new aggregate as an original unity. The bards or 
rhapsodes might have found comparatively little difficulty 
in thus piecing together distinct songs, during the ninth or 
eighth century beiore Christ; but if we suppose the process 


1 Knight, Prolegg. Hoinor. xxxii. 
xxxvi. xxxvii. That Peisistratus 
caused a corrected MB. of the Iliad 
to be prepared, there eeemB good 
reason to beliove, syid tho Behr 
lion on Plautus edited by Ritsehl 
(see Die AloxandriniBche Biblio- 
tbek, p. 4) specifies the four per- 
sons (Onomakritus was one) em- 
ployed on the task. Ritschl fancies 
that it served as a sort of Vulgate 
for the text of the Alexandrine 
oritios, who named specially other 
MBS. (of Chios, 8in0pd, Massalia, 
do.) only when they diverged 
from this Vnlgate: he thinks also 
that it formed the original from 
whenee those other MSS. were first 
drawn, which are called in the 
Homeric 8oholia «l xouai, xoivo- 


T6&71 (p. 59 — 00). 

Wolcker supposes tho Peisistratic 
Ms. to have been either lost or 
carried awav when Xerxes took 
Athens (.Dor Epische Cyklus. p. 
382—388). 

Compare Nitzsch, Histor. Homer. 
Fuse. i. p 166—167; also his com- 
mentary on Odyse. xi. 604, the 
alleged interpolation of Onoma- 
kritus; and Ulrici, Gencbichte der 
Hellen. Poes. Part i. s. vii. p. 
262 - 265. 

The main facts respecting the 
Peisistratic recension are collected 
and disscussed by Grafenhan, Oe- 
schichte der Philologie, sect. 54— 
64. vol 1. p. 266—311. Unfortu- 
nately we cannot get beyond mere 
conjecture and possibility. 
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to be deferred until the latter half of the sixth century — it 
we imagine that Solon, with all his contemporaries and 
predecessors, knew nothing about any aggregate Iliad, but 
wae accustomed to read ana hear only those sixteen distinct 
epical pieces into which Lachmann would dissect the Iliad, 
each of the sixteen bearing a separate name of its own — no 
compilation then for the first time made by the friends of 
Peisistratus could have effaced the established habit, and 
.planted itself in the general convictions of Greece as that 
primitive Homeric production. Had the sixteen pieces 
remained disunited and individualised down to the time of 
Peisistratus, they would in all probability have continued 
so ever afterwards; nor could the extensive changes and 
transpositions which (according to Lachmann's theory) were 
required to melt them down into our present Iliad, have 
obtained at that late period universal acceptance. Assu- 
ming it to be true that such changes and transpositions did 
really take place, they must at least be referred to a period 
greatly earlier than Peisistratus or Solon. 

The whole tenor of the poems themselves confirms 
No traces ™ h° ro remarked. There is nothing either 

in° the in the Iliad or Odyssey which savours of modern - 
^emY'of a Pl ,1 y in e term to the age of Peisistra- 

fde'alTor 0 tus; nothing which brings to our view the altera- 
customs tions, brought, about by two centuries, in the 
to the gl a Greek language, the coined money, the habits of 
of PeiaU- writing and reading, the despotisms and rep- 
%tmun * ublican governments, the close military array, the 

improved construction of ships, the Amphiktyonic convoca- 
tions, the mutual frequent ation of religious festivals, the 
Oriental and Egyptian veins of religion, &c., familiar to the 
latter epoch. These alterations Onomakritus and the other 
literary friends of Peisistratus could hardly have failed to 
notice even without design, hud they then for the first time 
undertaken the task of piecing together many self-existent 
epics into one large aggregate . 1 Everything in the two 

1 Wolf allows both the uuiform- forme iu idom ingenium, in eosdem 
ity of oolouring and the antiquity mores, in eandem formamsentiendi 
of colouring whiob pervade the et loquendi." Prolegom. p. oolxv.; 
Homeric poems, also the strong compare p. oxxxviii.) 
line by which they stand disting- He thinks indeed that this bar- 
uished from the other Greek poets: mony was restored by the ability 
— “Immo congruunt in iia omnia and oare of Aristarohaa (“rairiflcnm 
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great Homeric poems, both in substance and in language, 
belongs to an age two or three centuries earlier than Pei- 
sistratus. Indeed even the interpolations (or those passages 
which on the best grounds are pronounced to tie such) 
betray no trace of the sixth century before Christ, and may 
well have been heard by Archilochus and Kallinus — in some 
cases even by Arkthiu* and Hesiod— as genuine Homeric 
matter. As far as the evidences on the case, as well internal 
as external, enable us 1o judge, we seem warranted in be* 
lieving that the Iliad and Odyssey were recited substan* 
tially as they now stand (always allowing for partial diver- 
gences of text and interpolations) in 770 b.c., our first 
trustworthy mark of Grecian time. And ibis ancient, date 
— let it be added — as it is llie best authenticated fact, so it 
is also the most, important attribute of the Homeric poems, 
considered i.* reference to Grecian history. For they thus 
afford us an insight into the ante-historical character of the 
Greeks — enabling us to trace the subsequent forward march 
of the nation, and to *eize instructive contrasts between 
their former and their later condition. 

Rejecting therefore the idea of compilation by Peisis- 
tratus, and referring the present state of the Iliad Homerlo 
and Odyssey to a period more than two centuries poems— 
earlier, the question still remains, by what pro- j Whether 
cess, or through whose agency, they readied that, author* 
state? Is each poem the w r ork of one author, or ° r * 
of several? If the latter, do all the parts belong 0 *f one ” 
to the same age? AVhat. ground is there for 
believing, that any or all of these parts existed BC eme 
before as separate poems, and have been accommodated to 
the place in which they now appear by more or less syste- 
matic alteration? 

The acute and valuable Prolegomena of Wolf, half a 
century ago, powerfully turned the attention of scholars to 
the necessity of considering the Iliad and Odyssey with 
reference to the age and society in which they arose, and 
to the material differences in this respect between Homer 


Ilium eonoentum revooetura Aria- Aristarchus only restored it wbn 
taroho imprimis debemns”). This it had bean spoiled by interva- 
ls a rory exaggerated estimate of nlng accidents; at least, if we are 
the interference of Aristarchus: but to construe revocatum strictly, 
M any rate the eoiuenhu itself which perhaps is hardly consistent 
wae ancient and original, and with Wolfe main theory. 

VOL. n. M 
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and more recent epio poets. * Since that time an elaborate 
study has been bestowed upon the early manifestations of 
poetry (Sagenpoesie) among other nations; and the German 
critics especially, amonff whom this description ofliterature 
has been most cultivated, have selected it as the only appro- 
priate analogy for the Homeric poems. Such poetry, coni 
Bisting for the most part of short, artless effusions, with 
little of deliberate or far-sighted combination, haB been 
Assumed by many critics as a fit standard to apply for 
measuring the capacities of the Homeric age; an age exclu- 
sively of speakers, singers, and hearers, not of readers or 
writers. In place of the unbounded admiration 
which was felt for Homer, not merely as a poet 
of detail, but as constructor of a long epic, at 
the time when Wolf wrote his Prolegomena, the 
tone of criticism passed to the opposite extreme, 
and attention was fixed entirely upon the defects 
in the arrangement of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Whatever was to be found in them of symmetry 
or pervading system, was pronounced to be decidedly post- 
Homeric. Under such preconceived anticipations Homer 
seems to have been generally studied in Germany, during 
the generation succeeding Wolf, the negative 
portion of whose theory was usually admitted, 
though as to the positive substitute — what ex- 
planation was to be given of the history and 
present constitution of the Homeric poems— 
there was by no means the like agreement. 
During the last ten years, however, a contrary 
tendency has manifested itself; the Wolfian 
theory has been re-examined and shaken by 


Question 
ralaed by 
Wolf— 
Sagen- 
poeiie— 
New stand* 
ard applied 
to the 
Homeric 
poems. 


Homerlo 
unity— ge- 
nerally re- 
jected by 
German 
oritios In 
the last 
generation 
—now 
again par- 
tially re- 
vived. 


> Bee Wolf, Prolegg. o. xil. p. 
xllli. “Nondum enim prorsns ejecta 
et explosa est eorum ratio, qui 
Homernm et C&llimaohum et 
▼irgilium et Nonnum elMiltonum 
eodem anlmo legunt, neo quid 
uulueoujusque seta* ferat, exp end ere 
legendo et oomputare laborant,” do. 

▲ similar and earlier attempt to 
construe the Homeric poemB with 
rcforeuos to their age, is to be 
■can in the treatise oalled II Vero 
Osisrc of Vioo,— marked with a good 


deal of original thought, bfet not 
strong in erudition (Opere dl Vico, 
ed. Milan,' vol. ▼. p. 437—497). 

An interesting and instructive 
review of the oourse of Homerlo 
oritiolsm during the last fifty 
years, comprising some new details 
on the gradual development of 
the theories both of Wolf and of 
Lachmann, will ba found in a re- 
oent Dissertation published at 
ESnigsberg — “Die Homevisohc 
Krltik von Wolf bis Grots*— by 
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Nitzsch, who, as well as 0. Milller, Weloker, and other 
scholars, have revived the idea of original Homeric unity, 
under certain modifications. The change in Goethe’B opinion, 
coincident with this new direction is recorded in one of 
his latest works. 1 On the other hand, the original opinion 
of Wolf has also been reproduced within the last live years, 
and fortified with several new 7 observations on tlie text, of 
the iliad, by Lachmanii. • 

The point is thus still under controversy among able 
scholars, and is probably destined to remain so. For in 
truth our means of know ledge are so limited, that no man 
can produce arguments sufficiently cogent to rout end against 
opposing preconceptions: and it creates a painful sentiment 
of diffidence when we read tin* expressions of equal and 
absolute persuasion with which the two opposite conclu- 
sions have O' th been ud\ aneed. 2 We have nothing to teach 


Dr Ludwig Fried binder, Berlin, 
186S Ur. Fricdlander uppiovoa 
several of the opinion* which I 
have ventured to ad\ awe rr-pe» t- 
ing the probable Htiuctuie tin 
Iliad, and sustains them by new 
reasons of his own 

1 In tho 46th volume of Inn col- 
lected works, in the little treatise 
“Homer, noch einmal " : compare 
G Lange, Uobcr die Kyklischen 
Dicliter (Mainz. 1837), Preface, 
p. vi. 

* “Non esse totam Iliadem aut 
Odysseam unius poetw opus, ita 
extra dubitationem pusitum puto, 
ut qui secus sentiat, eum non satiH 
lectitasse illacarimna contend aiii r 
(Godf. Hermann, Prufat. ad Odys- 
seam, Lips. 1826. p. iv.) See the 
language of the same eminent 
oritio in his treatise “Ueber llomor 
Und Sappho," Opuscule, vol. ▼. 
p. 74. 

Lachmann, after having dis- 
aeeted the 2200 lines in the Iliad, be- 
tween the beginning of the eleventh 
book and line 690 of the fifteenth, 
into four songs “in the highest 
degree different . in their spirit" 
(“ihrem Geiste nach hochst ver- 


schiedeno Linder*), tolls us that 
whomever thinks this difference 
• ■f spirit in con aid arable, — whoso- 
eicr dm*s not feel it at once when 
pointed out,- w hosoever can be- 
lieve that the parts as they stand 
now belong to one artistically 
constructed Epos,— “will do well 
not to trouble himself any more 
either with my criticisms or with 
epic poetr\, because lie is too weak 
to understand anything about it" 
(“well er zu schwach 1st etwas 
darin zu verstehen r ) Pernere Be- 
trachtuugeu liber die Ilias: Ab- 
handl. Berlin Acad. 1841^ p. 18, | 
xxiii. 

On the < ontrary, Ulrici, after 
having shown (or tried to show) 
that the composition of Homer 
satisfies perfectly, In the main, 
all the exigencies of an artistic 
epic— adds, that this will make 
itself at onoe evident to all those 
who have any sense of artistical 
symmetry, but that for those to 
whom that sense is wanting, no 
conclusive demonstration can be 
given. He warns the latter, ho- 
wever, that they are not to deny 
the existence of that which their 

m2 
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tie the history of these poems except the poems themselves. 
Scanty erl- on \y we P ossess 110 collateral information 
deuce-- • respecting them or their authors, but we have 
formin l gany 110 one *° describe to us the people or the age 
conclusive* in which they originated : our knowledge respect- 
opinion. i n g contemporary Homeric society is collected ex- 
clusively from the Homeric compositions themselves. We are 
ignorant whether any other, or what other, poems preceded 
them or divided with them the public, favour, nor have we 
anything better than conjecture to determine either the 
circumstances under which they were brought before the 
hearers, or the conditions which a bard of that day was 
required to satisfy. On all these points, moreover, the age 
of Thucydides i and Tlato seems to have been no better 
informed than we are, except in so far as they could profit 
by the analogies of the cyclic and other epic poems, which 
would doubtless in many cases have afforded valuable aid. 

Nevertheless no classical scholar can be easy without 
gome opinion respecting the auihorship of these immortal 
poems. And the more defective the evidence we possess, 
the more essential is it that all that evidence should be 
marshalled in the clearest order, and its bearing upon the 
points in controversy distinctly understood beforehand. 
Both these conditions Beem to have been often neglected, 
throughout the long-continued Homeric discussion. 

To illustrate the first, point :-^Since Wo poems are 
comprehended in the problem to be solved, the natural 
process would be, first to study the easier of the two, and 
then to apply the conclusions thence deduced as a means 
•of explaining the other. Now the Odyssey, looking at its 
aggregate character, is incomparably more easy to com- 

shortsighted vision cannot dig- put the Iliad and Odyssey on the 
tinguish, for' everything cannot bo same footing, as Ulrici does, and 
made clear to children, which the as is too frequently done by others, 
mature man sees through at a 1 Plato, Aristotle, and their con- 
glanoe (Ulrici, Gcscliichto des temporaries generally , read the 
Grieohischen Epon, Part i. ch. vii. most suspicious portions of the 
p. 260 — 261). Read also Payne Homeric poems aB genuine(Nitssch, 
Knight, Proleg. c. xxvii., about Plan und Gang der Odyssoe, in the 
the insanity of the Wolflon school, Preface to his second vol.ofOom- 
obvions evon to the “homunculus ments on the Odyssey, p. lx.-lxiv.). 
• trivio*. n Thucydidfes accepts the Hymn to 

I have the misfortune to dissent Apollo as a composition by the 
from both L&chmann and Ulrioi; author of the Iliad, 
for it appeara to me a mistake to 
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prehend than the Iliad. Y et most Homeric critics apply 
the microscope at once, and in the first instance, to the 
Biad. 

To illustrate* the second point: — What evidence is 
sufficient to negative the supposition that the Iliad or the 
Odyssey is a poem originally and intentionally Method of 
one? 'Not simply particular gaps and eontradic- studying 
tions, though they be even gross and numerous; q 0 u f ei \ 
but the preponderance of these proofs of mere Homeric 
unprepared coalescence over the other proofs of u,lity - 
designed adaptation scattered throughout the whole poem. 
For the poet (or the co-operating poets, if more than one) 
may have intended to compose an harmonious whole, but 
may have realhed their intention incompletely, and left 
partial talus; or perhaps the contradictory lines may have 
crept in *cLrouL f h a corrupt text. A survey of the whole 
poem is necessary to determine the question; and this neces- 
sity, too, has not alwu\> hern attended to. 

If it had happened that the Odyssey had been pre- 
served to us alone, without the Iliad, I think the dispute 
respecting Homme unity would never have been raised. 
For the former is, in my judgement, per\aded almost from 
beginning to end l»v marks of designed adaptation; and the 
special faults which Wolf, W. Muller, and B. Thiersch,' 
have singled out for t lie purpose of disproving such unity 
of intention, are so few and of so little importance, that 
they would have been universally regarded as mere in- 
stances of haste or unskilfulness on the part of the poet, 
had they not. been seconded by the far more powerful 
battery opened againsL the Iliad. These critics, having 
laid down their general presumptions against the antiquity 
of the long epopee, illustrate their principles by exposing 
the many flaws and fissures in the Iliad, and then think it 
sufficient if they can show a few similar defects in the 
Odyssey — as if the breaking up of Homeric unity in the 
former naturally entailed a similar necessity with regard 
to the latter; and their method of proceeding, contrary to 
the rule above laid down, puts the more difficult problem 
in the foreground, as a means of solution for the easier. 
We can hardly wonder, however, that they have applied 
their observations in the first instance to the Iliad, 

1 Bernhard Thiersch, Uefcer du (Halbsrstadt 1833), Einleitung, .fr 
EsiUltcr and Vaterlind dts Homer *-18. 
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Odyssey— 

evidences 

of. one 

design 

throughout 

its 

structure. 


because it is in every man’s esteem the more marked, striking 
Odyssey to impressive poem of the two — and the char- 
be studied acter of Homer is more intimately identified 
m of w fth ^ thajj with the Odyssey. This may 
simple »ud serve as an explanation of the course pursued; 
structure* 16 ^ut case as ^ ma y respect to com- 

than the parative poetical merit, it is not the less true, 
that as an aggregate, the Odyssey is more 
simple and easily underwood, and therefore ought to come 
first in the order of analysis. 

Jtfow, looking at the Odyssey by itself, the proofs of a 
_ unity of design seem unequivocal and everywhere 
evidences to be found. A premeditated structure, and a 
of. one concentration of interest upon one prime hero 
throughout under well-defined circumstances, may be traced 
structure fr° m the first book to the twenty-third. Odysseus 
s rue r . - g a ] wa y g either directly or indirectly kept before 
the reader, as a warrior returning from the fulness of 
glory at Troy, exposed to manifold and protracted calamities 
during his return home, on which his whole soul is so bent 
that he refuses even the immortality offered by Calypso; — 
a victim, moreover, even after his return, to mingled injury 
and insult from the suitors, who have long been plundering 
his property and dishonouring his house; but at length 
obtaining, by valour and cunning united, a signal revenge 
which restores him :o all that he bad lost. All the persons 
and all the events in the poem are subsidiary to this main 
plot: and the divine agency, necessary to satisfy the feeling 
of the Homeric man, is put forth by Poseidon and Athene, 
in both cases from dispositions directly bearing upon 
Odysseus. To appreciate the unity of the Odyssey, we 
have only to read the objections taken against that of the 
Iliad — especially in regard to the long withdrawal of 
Achilles, not only from the scene, but from the memory — 
together with the independent prominence of Ajax, Dio- 
medes and other heroes. How far we are entitled from 


hence to infer the want of premeditated unity in the Iliad, 
will be presently considered; but it is certain that the con- 
stitution of the Odyssey in this respect everywhere demon- 
strates the presence of such unity. Whatever may be the 
interest attached to Penelope, Telemachus, or Eumaeus, 
we never disconnect them from their association with 
Odysseus. The present is not the place for collecting the 
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many marks of artistical structure dispersed throughout 
this poem: but it may be worth while to remark, that the 
final catastrophe realised in the twenty-second book — the 
slaughter of the suitors in the very house which they were 
profaning — is distinctly and prominently marked out in the 
first and second books, promised by Teiresias in the eleventh, 
by Athene in the thirl oenth, and by Helen in the fifteenth, 
and gradually matured by a series of suitable preliminaries, 
throughout the eight books preceding its occurrence . 1 
Indeed what is principally evident, and what lias been 
often noticed, in the Odyssey, is, the equable flow both of 
the narrative and the events; the absence of that rise and 
fall of interest which is sufficiently conspicuous in the Iliad. 

To set against these evidences of unity, there ought at 
least to be «omo strong cases produced of occa- Bxhlblti 
sional incoherence or contradiction. But it is very few 
remarkable how little of such counter-evidence 
is to be found, although the arguments of AVolf, reroe or 
AY. Muller, and B. Thiersch, stand so much in contra- 
need of it. They have discovered only one ° ° n ' 
instance of undeniable inconsistency in the partB — the 
number of days occupied by the absence of Telemachus at 
Pylus and Sparta. That young prince, though represented 
as in great haste to depart, and refusing pressing invitations 
to prolong his stay, must, nevertheless be supposed to have 
continued for thirty days the guest of Menelaus, in order 
to bring his proceedings into chronological har- chronoio- 
mony with those of Odysseus, and to explain the gioal 
first meeting of father and son in the swine-fold [®°t be nlnB 
of Eumaeus. Here is undoubtedly an inaccuracy Odyssey in 
(so Nitzsch 2 treatB it, and I think justly) on the one oa,e * 


* Compare 1. 296; ii. 146 (v^jtioivoI 
xtv fitcixa 86fi«>v IvToeStv 5Xoi«j9e) ; 
xL 118; xiii. 395; xv. 178; alsoxiy. 
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s Niteich, Plan nnd Gang deT 
Odyssee, p. xlili. , prefixed to the 
second toI. of his Commentary on 
the Odysseis. 

“At oarminam prlml nnditores 
non adeo c ariosi erant (observes 
Mr. Pajne Knight, Proleg. c. xxiiL), 
nt ejusmodi rernm ration es ant 
ttqihsmt ant expen derent : »eque 


eorum fldes e sabtilioribns oon- 
gruentlls omnino pendebat. Mo* 
nendi enim sunt etiam atqne etiam 
Homerioornmstudiosi, reteresillos 
<xoi8o(k non lingufr professorlfc inter 
viros criticos et grammatioos, ant 
alios qaoscnnqne argutiarum oap- 
tatores, oarmtna cantitasse, sad 
Inter eos qui sensibas anlmoram 
lib ere, incante, et effuse indulge- 
rent," do. Ohap. xxll.-xxyii. of Mr. 
Knight's Prolegomena are rals, 
able to the same purpose, showing 
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part of the poet, who did not anticipate, and did not expe* 
rience in ancient times, so strict a scrutiny; an inaccuracy 
certainly not at all wonderful; the matter of real wonder 
is, that it stands almost $lone, and that there are no others 
in the poem. 

Now this is one of the main points on which W. Miillei 
Inference an< ^ Thiersch rest their theory — explaining 
erro- the chronological confusion b> supposing that 

drawn from ^ ie .i (>urilt \ v of Telemachus to Pvlus and Sparta 
hence, that constituted the subject, of an epic originally 
the parts ° f separate (comprising the first, four hooks and a 
were^ori- portion of the fifteenth), and incorporated at 
ginniiy ho- second-hand with tin* remaining poem. And 
parate. they conceive 1 his view to he farther confirmed 
by the double assembly of the gods (at the beginning of 
the first, book as well as of the fifth), which they treat as 
an awkward repetition, such as could not have formed part 
of the primary scheme of any epic poet. But here they 
only escape a small difficulty by running into another and 
a greater. For it is impossible to comprehend how the first 
four books and part of the fifteenth can ever have con- 
stituted a distinct epic; since the adventures of Telemachus 
have no satisfactory termination, except, at the point of 
confluence with those of his father, when the unexpected 
meeting and recognition takes place under the roof of 
Eumaeus — nor can any epic poem ever have described that 
meeting and recognition without giving some account how 
Odysseus came thither. Moreover the first, two books of 
the Odyssey distinctly lay the ground, and carry expecta- 
tion forward, to the final catastrophe of the poem — treating 
Telemachus as a subordinate person, and his expedition as 
.merely provisional towards an ulterior result. Nor can I 
agree with AY. Muller, that the real Odyssey might well 
be supposed to begin with the fifth book. On the con- 
trary, the exhibition of the suitors and thelthakesian agora, 
presented to us in the second book, is absolutely essential 
to the full comprehension of the books subsequent to the 
thirteenth. The suitors are far too important personages 
-in the poem to allow of their being first introduced in so 

tha tt homines rudes et agrestes n of lout, and unobservant of oonfera- 
that day as excellent judges of diotion, In matters whloh oame 
what fall under their senses and only under 'the mind's eye. 
observation, but careless, oredu- 
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informal a manner as we read in the sixteenth book: indeed 


the passing allusions of AthenS (xiii. 310, 375) andEumaeus 
(xiv. 41, 81) to the suitors, presuppose cognizance of them 
on the part of the hearer. , 

Lastly, the twofold discussion of the gods, at the be- 
ginning of the first and fifth books, and the double inter- 
ference of Athene, far from being a needless repetition, 
may be shown to suit perfectly both the genuine epical 
conditions and the unity of t lie poem. 1 For although the 
final consummation, and tin- organisation of measures 
against the suitors*, was to hr accomplished by Odysseus 
and Telemachus jointly, ycl the march and adventures of 
the two, until the moment of their meeting in the dwelling 
of EumceiiM, were <*sM*n1iully distinct. -But. according to 
the religions ideas of the old epic, the presiding direction 
of Athene \vaF necessary for the safely and success of both 
of them. 11 er first interference arouses and ]) OUble 


inspires the son, her second produces the liber- 
ation of the father — constituting a point of union 
and common origination for two lines of adven- 
tures in both of which she takes earnest interest, 
hut which are necessarily for a time kept apart 
in order to coincide at the proper moment. 


start and 
double 
stream of 
event*, ulti- 
mately into 
confluence 
in the 
Odyssey. 


It will thus appear that the twice-repeated ugora of 
the gods in the Odyssey, bringing home as it does to one 
and the same divine agent that double start which is 
essential to the scheme of the poem, consists better with 
the supposition of premeditated unity than with that of 
distinct self existent parts. And assuredly the Pkill diB- 
manner in which Telemachus and Odysseus, p ] u> ed in 
both by diff erent roads, are brought into meeting this point 
and conjunction, at the dwelling ol Lumirus, is 
something not only contrived, but very’ skilfully contrived* 
It is needless to advert to the highly interesting character 
of Eumseus, rendered available us a rallying point, though 


, 1 W. Mtiller is not correct in 
■eying that in the first assembly 
of the gods, Zeus promises some- 
thing which he does not perform: 
Zeus does not promise to send Her- 
as messenger to Kalyps6 , in 
the drst book , though Athdnfe ur- 
ge* him to do ao. Zeus tpdeed 


requires to be urged twice before 
lie dictates to KalypsO the release 
of Odysseus, but he had already 
intimated in the first book that he 
felt great difficulty in protecting 
the hero , because of the wrath 
manifested against him by Posei- 
ddu. 
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in different ways both to the father and the son, over and 
above the sympathy which he himself inspires. 

If the Odyssey be not an original unity, of what self- 
Difftcuity of existent parts can we imagine it to have con- 
imagining eisted? To this question it is difficult to imagine 
gey broken a satisfactory reply: for the supposition that 
up into Telemachus and his adventures may once have 
existing 6 " formed the subject of a separate epos, apart 
poems or from Odysseus, appears inconsistent with the 
■ on B«- whole character of that, youth as it stands in the 
poem, and with the events in which he is made to take part. 
\Ve could better imagine the distribution of the adventures 
of Odysseus himself into two parts — one containing his 
wanderings and return, the other handling his ill-treatment 
by the suitors and his final triumph. But though either 
of these two subjects might have been adequate to furnish 
out a separate poem, it is nevertheless certain, that as 
they are presented m the Odyssey, the former cannot he 
divorced trom the latter. The simple return of Odysseus, 
as it now stands in the poem, could satisfy no one as a final 
close, so long a* the suitors remain ii\ possession of his 
house and forbid his reunion with his wife. Any poem 
which treated his wanderings and return separately, must 
have represented lrs reunion with Penelope and restoration 
to his house as following naturally upon his arrival in 
Ithaka — thus taking little or no notice of the suitors. But 
this would be a capital mutilation of the actual epical nar- 
rative, which considers the suitors at home as an essential 
portion of the destiny of the much-suffering hero, not less 
than his shipwrecks and trials at sea. His return (sepa: 
rately taken) is foredoomed, according to the curse of Poly- 
phemus executed by Poseidon, to be long-deferred, 
miserable, solitary, and ending with destruction in his 
house to greet him ; 1 and the ground is thus laid, in the 
very recital of his wanderings, for a new series of events 
which are to happen to him after his arrival in Ithaka. 
There is no tenable halting-place between the departure 
of Odysseus from Troy and the final restoration to his house 

1 OdysB, ix. 5 4,— 

’(tyi xoncd>c IX8oi, c/so^c aso rAt- *Gc fopott’ (the Oyolopa 

t*c £xalpo'JC» to PoBeidbu) xou 8’ ixXoc Kuevo- 

Nr,o< tie’ dXXoxplTjs, tOpoi 8' 

WQpaT* oTxcp— 
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and his wife. The distance between these two events may 
indeed be widened, by accumulating new distresses and 
impediments, but any separate portion of it cannot be 
otherwise treated than as a fraction of the whole. The 
beginning and end are here the data in respect to epical 
genesis, though the intermediate events admit of being 
conceived as variables, more or less numerous: so that the 
conception of the whole may be said without impropriety, 
both to precede and to govern that of the constituent 
parts. 

The general result of a study of the Odyssey may be 
set down as follows: — 1. The poem as it now structure 
stands exhibitsuimquivocully adaptation of parts of the 
and continuity of structure, whether by one or essentially 
by several consentient hands: it may perhaps be one— 
a secondary formation, out of a pre-existing h“S°been 
Odyssey of smaller dimensions; hut if so, the pieced to- 
parts of the smaller whole lim'd have been so 
far recast, as to make them suitable members of existing 
the larger, and are noway recognisable by us. oplCB ’ 

2. The subject-matter of the poem not only does not. favour, 
hut goes far to exclude, the possibility of the Wolfian 
hypothesis. Its events cannot he so arranged as to have 
composed several antecedent substantive epics, afterwards 
put together into the present aggregate. Its authors 
cannot have been mere compilers ot pre-existing materials, 
such as Peisistratus and his friends: they must have been 
poets, competent to work such matter as they found into 
a new and enlarged design of their own. Nor can the age 
in which this long poem, of so many thousand lines, was 
turned out as a continuous aggregate, be separated from 
the ancient, productive, inspired age of Grecian epic. 

Arrivingat such conclusions from the internal evidence * 
of the Odyssey, 1 we cun apply them by analogy to the Iliad. 

1 Wolf admits, in most unoqui- genii hahenda est. . . . Undo lit 
▼ocal language, the compact and ut Odyssoam nemo, ciii omniuo 
artful structure of the Odyeney. pn»cus Tates placeat, nisi per- 
Against this positive internal 1 retain o manu deponere queat. 
oridence he sets the general pre- At ilia ars id ipsum est, quod 
sumption, that no such construe- vix ac ne vix quviem cadere vidotur 
tire art can possibly have belonged in vatoin, eingulas tan turn rliap- 
to a poet of the age of Homer — sodias decantantem,” Ac. (Pr>le- 
“De Odyssefc maxim e*, cujus admira- gomona, p. cxTiii.— exx ; compare 
bills summa et oompages pro prae- exxii.) 
clarissimo monumento Gretci in- 
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We learn something respecting the character and capa- 
Anaiogy- of cities of that early age which has left no other 
*ie 6( ihows memen t° s except these two poems. Long conti- . 
that "long" nuous epics J[it is observed by lliose who support 
meditated ^he views of Wolf), with an artistical structure, 
epioal com- are inconsistent with the capacities of a rude and 
position non-writing age. Such epics (we mav reply) 
with the are not inconsistent with the early age of the 
capacities Greeks, and the Odyssey is a proof of it; for in 
early Greek that poem the integration of the whole, and ihe 
*mnd. composition of the parts, must have been simul- 
taneous. The analogy of the Odyssey enables us to rebut 
that preconception under which many ingenious critics 
sit down to the study of the Iliad, and which induces them 
to explain all the incoherences of the latter by breaking it 
up into smaller unities, as if short epics were the only 
manifestation of poetical power which the age admitted 
There ought to he no reluctance in admitting a presiding 
Bcheme and premeditated unity of parts, in so far as the 
parts themselves point to such a conclusion. 

That the Iliad is not so essentially one piece as the 
Iliad- Odyssey, every man agrees It includes a much 
much” leas greater mult iplicity of events, and, what is yet 
coherent more important, a greater multiplicity of pro- 
form than mineut personages: the very indefinite title 
the which it hears, as contrasted with the speciality 

}sse>. ^ 10 imm( , (hti/ssn/, marks the difference at 

once. The parts stand out more conspicuously from the 
whole, and admit more readily of being felt and appreciated 
• in detached recitation. We may also add, that it is of more 
unequal execution than the Odyssey — often rising to a far 
* higher pitch of grandeur, hut also occasionally tamer: the 
story doe^ not move on continuously; incidents occur 
without plausible motive, nor can we- shut our eyes to 
evidences of incoherence and contradiction. 

To a certain extent, the Iliad is open to all these 
remarks, though Wolf and ‘William Muller, and above all 
Lachmann, exaggerate the case in degree. And from hence 
has been deduced the hypothesis which treats the parts in 
their original state as separate integers, independent of 
and unconnected with each other, and forced into unity 
only by the afterthought of a subsequent age; or sometimes 
not even themselves as integers, hut as aggregates grouped 
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together out of fragments Btill smaller — short epics formed 
by the coalescence of still shorter songs. Now there is 
some plausibility in these reasonings, so long as the dis- 
crepancies are looked upon as the whole of the case. But 
in point of fact they are not the \Jhole of the case: for ii 
is not less true, that there are large portions of Incohe . 
the Iliad which present positive and undeniable *ence pre- 
evidences of coherence as antecedent and conse- i^parte'of 
c[uent, though we are occasionally perplexed by the poem— 
inconsistencies of detail. To deal with these ^l^/enoe 
latter, is a portion of the duties of a critic. But in other 
he is not to treat the Iliad as if inconsistency part8 ' 
prevailed everywhere throughout, its parts; for coherence 
of parts — symmetrical antecedence and consequence is 
discernible throughout the larger half of the poem. 

Now t'iic Wbliiaii theory explains the gaps and contra- 
dictions throughout the narrative, hut it ex- Wolflan 
plains nothing else. If (as Lachinann thinks) theory ex- 
the Iliad originally consisted of sixteen songs or 
little substantive epics ( Laclimann’s sixt ecu songs not the 
cover the space only as far as the 2 2nd book or lattnr - 
the death of Hector, and two more songs w'ould have to 
be admitted for tin* 2.'lrd and 24th hooksj — not only com- 
posed by different authors, hut by each 1 without any view 
to conjunction with the rest — we have then no right to ex- 
pect any intrinsic continuity between them; and all that 
continuity -which we now find must be of extraneouB 
origin, where are -we to look for the origin? Lachmann 
follows Wolf in ascribing the whole constructive process 
to Peisistratus and his associates, at a period when tha 
creative epical faculty is admitted to have died out. But 
upon this supposition Peisistratus (or his associates) must 
have done much more than omit, transpose, and interpolate, 
here and there; he must have gone far to rewrite the whole 

1 Lachmann seems to admit one Is a continuation of the fifteenth, 
ease in which the composer of one but by a different poet. (Fernere 
song manifests cognizance of an- Butrachtungen fiber die Ilias, Ab- 
ofher song , and a disposition to handl. Berlin. Acad. 1841, aeet. 
give what will form a sequel to xxvi. xxviii. xxix. pp. 94, 84, 49.) 
It. Hia fifteenth song (the Pa- This admission of premeditated 
trokleia) lasts from xt. £92 down adaptation to a certain extent, 
to the end of the 17th booh: the breaks up the integrity of the WoW 
list eenth song (inoluding the four flan hypothesis- 
next hooks, from 18 to 99 lnoixsire) 
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poem. A great poet might have recast pre-existing sepa- 
rate songs into one comprehensive whole, but no mere ai> 
rangers or compilers would be competent to do so: and 
we are thus left without any means of accounting for that 
degree of continuity and consistence which runs through 
so large a portion of the* Iliad, though not through the 
whole. The idea that the poem as we read it grew out 
of atoms not originally designed for the places which 
they now occupy, involves us in new and inextricable dif- 
ficulties when we seek to elucidate either the mode of co- 
alescence or the degree of existing unity . 1 

Admitting then premeditated adaptation of parts to a 
certain extent as essential to the Iliad, wo may yet* inquire 
whether it was produced all at once or gradually enlarged 
— whether by one author or by several; and if the parts 
be of different age, which is the primitive kernel, and which 
are the additions. 

Welcker, Lange, and Nitzsch 2 treat the Homeric ptJems 
as representing a second step in advance, in the progress 
of popular poetry. First comes the age of short, narra- 

1 The advocates of the Wolfian hi* vindication of it has, to my 
theory appear to feci difficulties mind, only the effect of exposing 
which beset it; for their languugc its inherent weakness by carrying 
is wavering in reaped to these it out into something detailed and 
supposed primary constituent positive. I will add, in respect 
atoms. Sometimes Lnchmunn tolls to his Dissertations, sc instructive 
UB, that the original pieces were as a microscopic examination of 
rauoh Suer poetry than tho Iliad the poem,— 1. That I find myself 
a* we now read it; at another constantly dissenting from that 
time, that it cannot be now dis- critical feeling, on the strength 
oovered what they originally were . of which he cuts out parts as in- 
nay, he further admits (as re- terpolations, and discovers traeas 
marked in the preceding note) that of the hand of distinot poets; 9. 
the poet of the sixteenth song had that his objections against the 
oognizanoe of the fifteenth. continuity of the narrative are 

But if it be granted that the often founded upon lines whioh the 
original constituent songs were so anciont scholiasts and Mr. Payne 
composed, though by different Knight had already pronounced 
poets , as that the more recent to be interpolations ; 8. that such 
were adapted to the earlier, with of his objections as are founded 
more or less dexterity and sucoess, upon lines undisputed, admit in 
this brings ns into totally different many cases of a oomplete and sa- 
oonditions of the problem. It is tisfaotory reply, 
n virtual surrender of the Wolfian * Lange, in his letter to Goethe, 
hypothetic, whioh however Lach- Ueber die Einhelt der Iliade, p. 
mann both means to defend, and 83(1820) ; Kitasch, Historia Homer l # 
does defend with ability ; though Fascietllusl. Pnrtht. p. x. 
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tive songs; next, when these have become numerous, there 
arise constructive minds who recast and blend Thfiory of 
together many of them into a larger aggregate Woicker, 
conceived upon some scheme of their own. The n n^acii a - d 
age of the epos is followed by thaf of the epopee Age of the 
— short spontaneous effusions preparing the way, ^*°* t *™' ‘ t0 
and furnishing materials, for the architec tonic ge- that of the 
nius of the poet. Itis farther preMimed by the above- k p°p® 6 * 
mentioned authors that i hepre-H omencopic included a great 
abundance of such smaller songs, — a fact which admits of no 
proof, but which seems countenanced by some passages in 
Homer, and is in itself noway improbable. But the tran- 
sition from such songs, assuming them to be ever so numer- 
dhs, to a combined and continuous poem, forms an epoch 
in the intellectual history of the nation, implying mental 
qualities a higher order than those upon which the 
songs themselves depend. \<>r is it to bo imagined that 
the materials pass unaltered tn»m their first state of isola- 
tion into their second state nl‘ combination. They must of 
necessity be recast, and undergo an adapting process, in 
which the genius of the organising poet, consists; nor can 
we hope, by simply knowing them as they exist in tho 
second stage, ever to divine how they stood m the first. 
Such, in my judgement, is the right- conception of tho 
Homeric epoch, — an organising poetical mmd, still pre- 
serving that freshness of observation and vivacity of de- 
tails which constitutes the charm of the ballad. 

Nothing is gained by studying the Iliad as a congeries 
of fragments once independent of each other: nind essen- 
no portion of the poem can be Bhown to have 
ever been so, and the supposition introduces po?m— but 
difficulties greater than those which it removes, jjjg 
But it is not necessary to affirm that the wdiole does not 
poem as we now read it belonged to the original 
and preconceived plan . 1 In this respect the whole 
Iliad produces upon my mind an impression to- P° am * 
tally different from the Odyssey. In the latter poem, the 

1 Bren Aristotle, the groat without admiring, the poet (Poet, 
builder-up of the oelebrity of 44 . xolc dXXoic iy«9olc 6 uei^tij: 
Homer m ftc spice. aggregation, ijftuvtov d?avl(st x6 iron**). 
found some occasions (it appears) And Hermann observes justly, 
on which he was obliged to be in his aouts treatise Delateepola- 
oontont with simply snouting, tionlbus Homeri (Opuscula, tom. 
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characters and inoidents are fewer, and the whole plot ap- 
pears of one projection, from the beginning to the death 
of the suitors: none of the parts look as if they had been 
composed separately and inserted by way of addition into 
a pre-existing smaller ^>oem. But the Iliad, on the con- 
trary, presents the appearance of a house built upon a plan 
comparatively narrow and subsequently enlarged by suc- 
iiied-ori cessive additions. The first book, together with 
ginaiiy an the eighth, and the books from the eleventh to 
bum u* on t wen ty-second inclusive, seem to form the 
•Narrower primary organisation of the poem, then properly 
plan, then an Achilleis : the twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
«n arge . hooks are, perhaps, additions at the tail of this 
primitive poem, which still leave it nothing more than an 
enlarged Achilleis. But the books from the second to the 
seventh inclusive, together with the tenth, are of a wider 
and more comprehensive character, and convert the poem 
from an Achilleis into an Iliad . 1 The primitive fron- 
tispiece, inscribed with the anger of Achilles and its direct 
consequences, yet remains after it has ceased to be coexten- 
sive with the poem. The parts added, however, are not 
necessarily inferior in merit to the original poem: so far is 
this from being the case, that amongst them are com- 
prehended some of the noblest efforts of the Grecian epic. 
Nor are they more recent in date than the original; strictly 
speaking, they must be a little more recent, but they be- 
long to the same generation and state of society as the 
primitive Achilleis. These qualifications are necessary to 
keep apart different questions which, in discussions of 
Homeric criticism, are but too often confounded. 

If we take those portions of the poem which I imagine 
to have constituted the original Achillas, it will be found 
that the sequence of events contained in them is more 
rapid, more unbroken, and more intimately knit together 

▼. p. 53), -“Nisi admirabilis Ula criticisms on the structure of the 
Homericorum oarmlnum suarltas Iliad, some of them very wall 
leotorum animos quasi incanta- founded, though there are many 
tionlbus quibusdam oaptos teneret, from which I dissent. 

Aon tarn facile delitescerent, qua 1 In reference to the books from 
aceuratius considerate, et multo the seoosd to the seventh lnoln- 
minns apte quam quis jure postulet sire, I agree with the observations 
composite ease apparere necesse of William Milller, Homerisohe 
est.” Vorsohule, Absohnltt. Till. p. Ut- 

Tide treetlae contains many 118. 
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in the war of cause and effect, than in the other hooks. 
Heyne and L&ohmann indeed, with other object- Parts which 
ing critics, complain of the action in them as J™*^*** 
being too much crowded and hjirried, since tive P AohH- 
one day lasts from the beginning of the eleventh 
book to the middle of the eighteenth, without sequeneeof 
any sensible halt in the march through out so large 
a portion of the journey. Lachmann likewise admits that 
those separate song.^, into which lie imagines that the whole 
Iliad may be dissected, cannot be severed with the same 
sliai pncss, in the books subsequent to the eleventh, as in 
those before it. 1 * There is only cm* ■ real halting-place from 
the eleventh bo« h to the twi ntv-M-cond — the death of Pa- 
troclus; and tins can never be conceived an the end of a 
separate pe^.i, 1 Ihuuuh it is a. capital step in the develop- 
ment of lliv \chillci-, and brum- about that, entire revolu- 
tion in the temper of Achilles winch was essential for the 
purpose* of tin* poet. It would be a mi intake to imagine 
that there ever could have existed a .-eparate poem called 
Patrocleia, though a part of tin Iliad was designated by 
that inline . For Patroclus lias no substantive position: he 
is the attached friend and second of Achilles, but nothing 
else, — standing to tin* latter in a ivlat ion of dependence re- 
sembling that of Telemachus to Odysseus. And the way in 
which Patroclus is dealt wit b in t lie 1 bad is( in iny judgement) 

1 Lachniann , Fcrncro Iii*t r.n l> t lir.-iig'iMiit the whole duration of 
tungen iibor die Ilian, Ahliuud- t ii «• bjitiloh." 

lung«*n Berlin Aiud HI, j* A Important for tin* story of the 

After having pointful nut oc»* • in ArliiUns , I hbould say, not for 
discrepancies which lie maintain*- Hint ol the Iharl. This remark of 
to prove different composing hand>-. ljachmunn is 1. ghly illustrative for 
be adds, — “Nevertheless, we muM the distinction between the original 
be careful not to regard the migl* md th< enlarged ]>oein 
constituent songs in this part of 3 I ( onfess mV astonishment that 
the poem as being distinct and a in .in of so much genius and 
separable in a degree equ.il to power of thought as M Benjamin 
those in the first half, for they all Constant, should have imagined 
with one accord harmonise in one the original Iliad to have con- 
particular circuiustauoe, which eluded with the death of Patroclus, 
with reference to the story of the on the ground that Aohllles then 
Iliad is not Iobb important even becomes reconciled with Agametn- 
than the anger of Achilles, vi/. nfln. See the review of Con- 
that the three most distinguished s tank’s work Da la Beligion, dev, 
heroes, Agaiuemndn, Odysseus, by O. Mailer, in the Kleine 8ohrif- 
tnd Diomddfts, all beoome disabled t^i of the latter, vol. ii. 1 ^ 74. 

VOL. TL M 
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the most dexterous and artistical contrivance in the poem 
— that whioh approaches nearest to the neat tissue of the 
Odyssey . 1 * * * 

The great and capital misfortune which prostrates the 
strength of the Greeks and renders, them incapable of 
defending themselves without Achilles, is the disablement 
Disable ^>y wounds of Agamemnon, Diomedes, and Odys- 
ment of • seus: so that the defence of the wall and of the 
n6n m o™"a 8 ^P S * * * s on b’ to heroes of the Becond magni- 
■eus, and*" tude (Ajax alone excepted), such asldomeneus, 
S^fn^the 1 I^onteus, Polypoetos, Meriones, Menelaus, &c. 
battle of the Now it is remarkable iliat all these three first- 
book 11111 rate chiefs are in full force at the beginning of 

00 ' the eleventh book: all three are wounded in the 

battle which that book describes, and at the commencement 
of which Agamemnon is full of spirits and courage. 

Nothing can be more striking than the manner in which 
Homer concentrates our attention in the first 
book upon Achilles as the hero, his quarrel with 
Agamemnon, and the calamities to the Greeks 
which are held out as about to ensue from it, 
through the intercession of Thetis with Zeus. 
But the incidents dwelt, upon from the beginning 
of the second book down to the combat between 
Hector and Ajax in the seventh, animated and 
interesting as they are, do nothing to realise this 
promise. They are a splendid picture of the 
Trojan war generally, and eminently suitable to 
that larger title under which the poem has been 
immortalised — but the consequences of the anger 
of Achilles do not appear until the eighth book. 
The tenth book, or Jboloneia, is also a portion 
of the Iliad, but not of the Achilleis; while the 
ninth book appears to me a subsequent addition, 
nowise harmonising with that main stream of the Achilleis 

1 Ha appear* a* the mediator from bl* distant ship, send* Pa* 

between the insulted Achilles and troclus to tnuyire whether it ba 

the Greeks, manifesting kindly really MaohJftn; whioh enables 

sympathies for the latter without Nestor to lay before Patroolus the 
renouncing his fidelity to the for- deplorable state of the Greolan 

mer. The wounded Maohaftn, an host, as a motive to induce him 

oJbjeot of Interest to the whole and Achilles again to take Urms, 

osrap, being oarried off the field The oompassionate feelings of Pa- 

by Nestor— Achilles, looking on troclus being powerfully touched, 


The first 
book con- 
centrates 
attention 
upon Achil- 
les, and 
upon the 
distress 
which the 
Greeks aie 
to incur in 
conse- 
quence of 
the injury 
done to 
him. — 
Nothing 
done to 
realise this 
expecta- 
tion until 
the eighth 
book. 
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which flows from the eleventh bo6k to the twenty-second 
The eighth hook ought to be read in immediate p rimlttve 
connexion with the eleventh, in order to see the Achilla!* 
structure of what seems the primitive Achilleis; ^ooks 
for there are several passages in the eleventh vui. xi.‘ 
and the following books, 1 which prove that the to * xii - 
poet who composed them could not have had present to his 

lift Is hastening to enforce upon warrior from the field. He sends 
Achilles the urgent necessity of Patioc us to find out who the 


giving help, when lie moots F-ury- 
pylus crawling out of the held, 
helpless with a severe wound, and 
imploring his succour. He sup- 
ports the wounded warrior to his 
tent, and ministers to his suffer- 
ing; but before this operation is 
fully completed, the Grecian host 
has been totally driven back, and 
the Trojans are on the point of 
setting tire to the ships Patroclus 
then hurries to Achilles to pro- 
claim the desperate peril which 
hangs over them all, and succeeds 
in obtaining his permission to take 
the field at the head of the M\r- 
midone. The way in which l'a- 
troclus is kept present to the 
hearer, as a prelude to hiB bril- 
liant but short-lived display when 
he comes forth in arms, the con- 
trast between his characteristic 
gentleness and the ferocity of 
Achilles,— and the natural train of 
circumstances whereby he is made 
the vehicle of reconciliation on 
the part of his offended friend, 
and resoue to his imperilled coun- 
trymen,— all these exhibit a degree 
of epioal skill, in the author of 
the primitive Achillas, to which 
nothing is found parallel in the 
added books of the Iliad. 

1 Observe, for example, the fol- 
lowing passages:— 

1. Achilles, standing on the prow 
of his ship, sees the general army 
of Greeks undergoing defeat by 
the Trojans, and also sees Nestor 
conveying in his ohariot a wounded 


wounded man is: in calling forth 
PutToclus, bo says (xi i©7),— 

MevoiTii5r lf Tip *jjnp xegapta- 

|X* iZ (jojitp, 

N-ji fjia) rspl YOdvat* spa ot^csc- 
(fsi ’Ayaiou; 

Ai99op.evou:‘ yptlu> yap ixdvrtai 
o&xet’ otvcrTos. 

lleync, in his comment, aBksthe 
question, not unnaturally, “Pumi- 
tucrat lgitur asperitatls erga prio- 
rem logiitionpm, an homo arrogant 
expoctaverat alteram ad se missam 
iri ?" I answer— neither one nor 
tho other: the words imply that 
he had received no embassy at all. 
lie is fit ill the same Achilles who 
in the flrM hook paced alone by 
the sea-shore, devouring his own 
soul umler a sense of bitter affront, 
and praying to Thetis to aid his 
revenge . this revenge is now about 
to be realised, and he hails its ap- 
proach with delight. But if we 
admit the embassy of the ninth 
book to intervene, the passage be- 
comes a glaring inconsistency: for 
that which Achilles anticipates as 
future, and even yet as contingent, 
had actually occurred on the pre- 
vious evening; the Greeks had 
Riipplicatod at his feet,— they had 
proclaimed their intolerable need, 
—and he had spnrned them. The 
Scholiast, in his explanation of 
these lines, after giving the plain 
meaning, that * Achilles shows 
what he has long been desiring, 
to see the Greeks In * state of 
supplication to him”- seems to so- 
li 1 
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(Rind tli© main event of the ninth book, — the outpouring 
of profound humiliation by the Greeks, and from Agamem- 


collect that this Is in contradiction 
to the ninth book, and tries to 
remove the contradiction by saying 
“that he had been previously mol- 
lified by conversation with PhcBnix” 
— 8s irp&fuXayGslc ex xti>; 
4 >oUixo< ) — a supposition nei- 
ther countenanced by any thing in 
the poet, nor sufficient to remove 
the difficulty. 

2. The speech of PoseidAn (xiii. 
115) to encourage the dispirited 
firecian heroes, in which, after 
having admitted the injury done 
to Achilles by Agamemnftn, lie 
recommends an effort to heal the 
sore, and intimatos “thnt the minds 
of good men admit of this healing 
process” (’AXX* axsu»[jeOa Odoao; 
axeexai xe <pps^<: eaO/u>v), is cei- 
tainly not very consistent with 
the supposition that this attempt 
to heal had Veen made in the host 
possible way, and that Achillos 
had manifested a mind implacable 
in the extreme on the evening 
before— while the mina of Aga- 
momnftn was already brought to 
proclaimed humiliation and needed 
no farther healing. 

3. And what shall we say to the 
language of Achillos and Patroclus 
at the beginning of the sixteenth 
book, just at the moment when 
the dangeT has reached its maxi- 
mum, and when Achilles 1b about 
to send forth his friend? 

Neither Nestor, when he invokes 
and instructs Patroclus as inter- 
cessor with Achilles (xi. 654—790;, 
nor Patroclus himself, though in 
the extreme of anxiety to work upon 
the mind of Achilles, and reproach- 
ing him with hardness of heart 
—ever bring to remembranoe the 
ample atonement which had been 
tendered to him; while Aohilles 
Aimself repeats the original ground 


of quarrel, the wrong offered to 
him in taking away BrisOis, con- 
tinuing the language of the first 
book, then without the least al- 
lusion to the atonement and res- 
titution since tendered, he yields 
to his friend’s proposition just 
like a man whose wrong remained 
unredressed, but who was never- 
tholehs forced to take arms by 
necessity Ixvj. rej — 63 r. — 

’A '/ > n T7 jjlcv r.poxrruyfJat eiaojJtav, 
oiio apx ro>s t,* 

'A v-zy/zz vcyoXiusOm e v d 'fpsolv 
f~u :-f f# 7 ~ 

O'j rr/> > |jr,/i f )[i.o t x*xar7 , i7ifi.*v, 
4))* 6rot7v or, 

e pv; v«ixtjT 7 i duxf) xs rxd- 


I agree with the fcolioliaRt and 
He> in* in interpreting etpTjv ys as 
equivalent to oiavoV/irp — not as re- 
ferring to any express antecedent 
declaration. 

Again , further on in the same 
speech , “The Trojans (Achilles 
says) now press boldly forward 
upon the ships, for they no longer 
seo the blaze of my helmet: but 
if AgamoninAn were favourably dis- 
posed touarde me, they would pre- 
sently run away and fill the ditches 
with their dead bodies” (71):— 

xdya xev tpeiiYovxts tva6- 

Xou; 

nXrjseiav vexuiov, si jjloi xpcluw 

’A7Xg.5|XVtOV 

*Hnia eiOeir/ vuv os cxpdxov dji- 

cpipidyo'Xxi. 

Now here again, if we take our 
start from the first book, omitting 
the ninth , the sentiment is per- 
fectly just. Bfct assume the ninth 
book, and it becomes false and mis* 
placed ; foT 'AgamemnAn is then a 
prostrate and repentant man, not 
merely “favourably disposed” to- 
wards Achilles, but offering to pay 
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n6n especially, before Achilles, coupled with formal offers 
to restore Briseis and pay the amplest compensation for 


any price for the purpose of Appea- 
sing him. 

4. Again, a few lines further, in 
the samo speech, Achilles permits 
Patroclus to go forth, in consider- 
ation of the extreme peril of the 
fleet, hut restiicts him simply to 
avert this peril and do nothing 
more: “Obey my words, so thatyou 
may procure for me honour and 
glory from fhc hotly of 'rin/.iv, and 
that they may send nack to me the 
damsel, gi\ mg me ample presents 
besides when you have dri\en the 
Troians from the ships, como hack 
again”:— 

‘52; a v jjifj' rifxrjv *|a:y i//,# xvl xu- 
oo; dooio 

ripo; rex;- un ^vriotr i-zvfj ot rs- 
pixoi>./.:« /.<. j'si, . 

*A'i» dro/daoo»3>. , rpoTt o' ot‘| . vi 
6dip7 T:opo.ju* 

*Ex vTjUJj e/doac, Uvai iS4- 

87). 

How are we to reconcile thi- 
with tlio ninth hook, when* Achil- 
les declare-- that ho does not cine 
for being honoured by tlietiieeksi 
ix. 004 ? In the mouth of the af- 
fronted Achilles of the tirst hook 
such words are apt enough he 
will grant succour, but only to 
the extont necessary I nr the emer- 
gency, and in such a way as to en- 
sure redress for his own wrong,— 
whioh redress he lias no reason 
as yet to conolude that Agamein- 
nfin is willing to grant. But the 
ninth book has actually tendered to 
him everything whioh he here de- 
mands and even more (the daughter 
of Agamemnfln in marriage, with- 
out the price usually paid for a 
bride, Ao.) : BrisBis, whom now 
be is so anxious to re-possese, was 
then offered in restitution, and he 
disdained the offer. Mr. Knight 
"in faot strikes out these lines as 


spurious; partly because they con- 
tradict the ninth book, where Achil- 
les has aotually rejeoted what 
he here thirsts for ( u Dona oum 
pucll&jam antea oblata aspernatus 
orat”) — partly because he thinks 
thal they express a sentiment un- 
worthy of Achilles . in which latter 
criticism I do not concur. 

B. NVe proceed a little farther to 
the address ot Patroolus to the 
Myrmidons, as he is oonductiug 
them forth to the battle: “Fight 
bravely , Myrmidons, that we may 
hi ing honour to Achilles; and that 
the wide-ruling AgnmemnOn may 
know the mad folly which he com- 
mitted , when lie dishonoured the 
hruvest of the Greeks.” 

To impress thin knowledge upon 
AganieinnOu was no longer neces- 
sary. 'J he ninth book records his 
humiliating confession of it, ac- 
companied by utonemeut and re- 
paration. To teach him the lesson a 
second time is to break the bruised 
ieod, — to slay the slain. But 
leuvi- out the ninth book, and the 
motive is the natural one, — both 
for Tatroclus to offer, and for the 
Myrmidons to obey Achilles still 
remains a dishonoured man, and 
to humble the rival who has dis- 
honoured him is the first of all ob- 
loots, as well with his friends as 
with hinno-lf. 

«>. Lastly, the time oomes when 
Achilles , m deep anguish for the 
death of Patroclus, looks baok with 
aversion and repentance to the past. 
To what point should we expect 
that his repentance would natu- 
rally turn? Notto his primary qnar* 
rel with AgamemnOn, in whioh be 
had been undeniably wronged— but 
to the scene in the ninth book, 
where the maximum of atonement 
for the previous wrong is tendered 
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past wrong. The words of Achilles (not less than those 
of P&troclus and Nestor) in the eleventh and in the fol- 


to him and scornfully rejected. 
Tat when we turn to xviii. 108( and 
six. 5B, 68 1 270, we find him re- 
verting to the primitive quarrel in 
the first book , just as ii it had 
been the last incident in his rela- 
tions with Agamemnon moreover 
AgamemuOn (xix. 8G>, in his Hpoecli 
of reconciliation , treats the past 
just in the same way, — deplores 
his original insanity in wronging 
Achilles. 

7. When we look to the prayers 
of Achilles and Thotis. addressed 
to Zeus in the first book, we find 
that the consummation prayed for 
is,— honour to Achilles, — redress 
for the wrong offered to him,— 
victory to tho Trojans until Agu- 
mernnOn and the Greeks shall he 
made bitterly sensible of the 
wrong which they havo done to 
their bravest warrior (i. 40!»— r»0i»). 
Now this consummation is brought 
about in tho ninth book. Achilles 
can get no more, nor does he 
ultimately get more, either in tho 
way of redress to himself or re- 
morseful humiliation of Agamem- 
n6n, than what is here tundored. 
The defeat which the GroeltB Buffer 
in the battle of the eighth book 
(KoXoc Mi/?)) has brought about 
the consummation. The subsequent 
and much more destructive defeats 
which they undergo are thus 
causeless: yet Zeus iB represented 
as indicting them reluctantly, and 
only because they are ne. ess ary 
to honour Achilles (xiii. 360; xv. 
75, 235, Bit 8; compare also viil. 
372 and 476). 

If we reflect upon the con- 
stitution of the poem, we shall 
see that the fundamental eequenoe 
of events in it is, a series of 
misfortunes to the Greeks, brought 
on by Zeus for the special purpose 


of procuring atonement to Aohil- 
los and bringing humiliation on 
AgcmemnOn: the introduction of 
Fatioclus superadds new motives 
of the utmost interost, but it is 
most harmoniously worked into 
the fundamental sequence. Now 
tho intrusion of the ninth book 
breaks up the scheme of the poem 
by disuniting this sequence: Aga- 
memnon is on his knees before 
Achilles, entreating pardon and 
proffering reparation, yet the cala- 
mities of the Greeks become more 
and iporc dr- adful. The atonement 
of the ninth book comes at tho 
wrong time and in tho wrong 
manner. 

There are four passages (and 
only four, so far as 1 am aware ) 
in wli cli the embassy of the ninth 
book is alluded to in tho sub- 
sequent books, one in xviii. 444— 
43 , which was expunged as spurious 
by Aristarchus tseo the Scholia 
and K night ’h commentary adloc .) ; 
and three others in the following 
book, wherein the gifts previously 
tendered by Odysseus aB the envoy 
of A.gamenm6u are noticed, as 
identical with the gifts actually 
given in the nineteenth book. I 
feel persuaded that these passages 
(w. 140- 141. 192—196, and 243) are 
specially inserted for the purpose 
of establishing a connexion be- 
tween the ninth book and the 
nineteenth. The four lines (192— 
196) are deoidedly better away; 
the first two 'lines (140—141) are 
noway necessary; while the word 
xBitoc (which occurs in both pas- 
sages) is only rendered admissible 
by being stretched to mean nudius 
tertius (Heyne lo c.). 

I will only further remark with 
respeot to the ninth book, that the 
speech of AgamemuOn (17—28), 
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lowing books, plainly imply that the humiliation of the 
Greeks before him, for which he thirsts, is as yet future 
and contingent; that no plenary apology has yet been 
tendered, nor any offer made of restoring BrisSis; while 
both Nestor and Patroclue, with all their wish to induce 
him to take arms, never take notice of the offered atone- 
ment and restitution, but view him as one whose ground 
for quarrel stands still the same as it did at the beginning. 
Moreover, if we look at the first book — the opening of the 
Achilleis — we shall see that this prostration of Agamemnon 
and the chief Grecian heroes before Achilles would really 
be the termination of the whole poem; for Achilles asks 
nothing more from Thetis, nor TliHis anything more from 
Zeus, than that Agamemnon and the Greeks maybe brought 
to know the wrong that, they have done to their capital 
warrior, and humbled in the dust in expiation of it. We 
may add, that the abject terror, in which Agamemnon 
appears in the ninth book when lie sends the supplicatory 
message to Achilles, as it is not adequately accounted for by 
the degree of calamity which the Greeks have experienced 
in the preceding (eighth) hook, so it is inconsistent with 
the gallantry and high spirit with which he shines at the 
beginning of the eleventh . 1 The situation of the Greeks 

the theme for the rebuke of Dio- the agora of the pods at tho begin* 
mftdfis and the obscure common- ning of tho fourth book, and the 
place of Nestor, is taken verbatim almost mortal wound of Sarpfiddn 
from his speech in tho socond in his battle with Tlepolemus. 
book, in which place the pro- Uut the ninth book overthrows 
position, of leaving the plaro and the fundamental soheme of the 
flying, is made, not seriously, but poem. 

as a stratagem (ii. 110, 118, liO> 1 Ilclbig (Bittl. Zuatande des 

The length of thiB note can only Heldnnaltcrs, p. 80) says, “The 
be excused by its direct bearing consciousness in the bosonv of 
upon the structure of the Iliad. Agamemnon that he has offered 
To show that the books from the atonement to Achilles strengthens 
eleventh downwards are composed his confidence and valour," Ac. 
by a poet who has no knowledge This is the idea of the critic, not 
of the ninth book, is, in my judge- of the poet. It does not occur 
ment, a very important point of in the Iliad, though the critic 
evidence in aiding us to under- not unnaturally imagines that it 
stand what the original Achillas must occur. AgamemnOn never 
was. The books from the second says— “I was wrong in provoking 
to the seventh inclusive are in- Achilles, but you see I have dono 
sertiona into Achill&is and lieapart everything which man could do to 
from its plot, but do not violently beg his pardon." Assuming the 
eoatradiot it, exoept in regard to ninth book to be a part of the 
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only becomes desperate when the three great, chiefs, Aga- 
memnon, Odysseus, and Diomedes, are disabled by wounds ; 1 
this is the irreparable calamity which works upon Patroclus, 
and through him upon ^chilies. The ninth book as it now 
Ninth book s * anc * s 8eems to me an addition, by a different 
an un- hand, to the original Achilleis, framed so as both 

Sdition *’° i°i-e>tal and to sj>oil the nineteenth book, 

which is the real reconciliation of the? two inimi- 
cal heroe>: 1 will venture to add that it carries the pride 
and egotibin of Achilles beyond even the largest exigencies 
of insulted honour, and is shocking to that sentiment of 
Nemesis which was so deeply seated in the Grecian mmd. 
We forgive any excess of fury against the Trojans and 
Hector, after the death of Pal roe I us: hut that he should 


remain unmoved liy restitution, by abject supplications, 
and by the richest atoning presents, tendered from the 
Greeks, indicates an implacability such as neither the first 
book, nor the hooks between the eleventh and the seven- 
teenth, convey. - 

it is with the Grecian auora in the beginning of the 


Transition 
from the 
Achillas 
into the 
lliud in the 

beginning 

of the 


second hook that the Iliad (as distinguished from 
the Achilleis) commences, — continued through 
the Catalogue, the muster of the. two armies, the 
single combat between Menelaus and Paris, the 
renewed promiscuous battle caused by the arrow 


second of Pnndurus, the (Kpipolesis or) personal circuit 
book. of Agaun union round the army, the Aristeiaor 


brilliant exploits of Diumcdes, the visit of Hector to Troy 
for purposes of sacrifice, his interview’ with Andromache, 
and his combat with A jax — down to the seventh book. All 


these are beautiful poetry, presenting to us the general 
Trojan war and its conspicuous individuals under different 


original conception, Hiik fueling 
is bo natural, that vre could hiinll> 
fail to And it ut the beginning ol 
the eleventh book, numbered among 
the motives of Agamemnon. 

l Iliad, xi. CCO; xiv. 128; x\i. 2 fi. 

* In respect to tho ninth book 
of the Iliad, Friedlander (Die 
Homerisehe Kritik von Wolf Mb 
G rate, p. 87) oites a passage from 
Kaieer (De Interpretation© Ho- 
rn erie A, p. 11) to the following 


ellect — “Nonum librum a sextode- 
cimo udeo discrepare in gravis- 
Biinih rebus quu; pro cardine totius 
Hiadia habentur, ut uniuB poetce 
II p&ofjsia et lla-poxXtla eBse ne- 
qu -ant. Becentior autem, ui ma- 
gnopere fallor, He also 

alludes to a diluilar expression of 
opinion by Nagelsbach in a the 
Mtinohner Geleluten Anseigea, 
1842, p. 814. , 
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points of view, but leaving no room in the reader’s mind 
for the thought of Achilles. Now the difficulty for an 
enlarging poet was, to pass from the Achilleis in the first 
book to the Iliad in the second, alyl it will accordingly be 
found that here is an awkwardness in the structure of the 

S oern which counsel on the poet’s behalf (ancient or modem) 
o not satisfactorily explain. 

Jn the first- book, Zens hu* promised Thetis that he 
will punish the Greeks for the wrong done to Achilles: in 
the beginning of the second book, he deliberates how he 
shall fulfil the promise, and sends down for that purpose 
‘■mischievous One inis” the (Dream-God) to visit Agamem- 
non in his sleep, to assure him that the gods have now 
with one accord consented to put Troy into his hands, and 
to exhort him forthwith to the assembling of his army for 
the attack. The ancient commentators were here perplexed 
by the circumstance that Zeus puts a falsehood into the 
mouth of Oncinis. But there seems no more difficulty in 
explaining this than in the narrative of the hook of 1 Kings 
(chap. xxii. 20 ), where .Jehovah is mentioned to have put 
a lying spirit into 1 lie mouth of Allah’s prophets — the real 
awkwardness that Uneirus and his falsehood produce 
no effect. For in tin first place Agamemnon takes a step 
very different from 1 hat which his dream recommends — 
and in the next place, when the Grecian army is at length 
armed and goes forth to battle, it does not experience 
defeat (which would he tin* ease if the exhortation of 
Oneirup really proved mischievous), but carries on a suc- 
cessful day's bat tie. chiefly through the heroism of Diomedes. 
Instead of arming the Greeks forthwith, Agamemnon con- 
vokes first a council of chiefs, and next an agora of the 
host. And though himself in a temper of mind highly elate 
with the deceitful assurances of Uneirus, he deliberately 
assumes the language of despair in addressing the troops, 
having previouSy prepared Nestor and Odysseus for his 
doing so — merely in order to try the courage of the men, 
and with formal instructions given to these t wo other chiefs 
that they are to speak in opposition to him. Now this 
intervention of Zeus and Uneirus, eminently unsatisfactory 
when coupled with the incidents which now follow it, and 
making Zeus appear, but only appear, to realise hiB pro- 
mise of honouring Achilles as well as of hurting the 
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Greeks, — forms exactly the point of junction between the 
Achilleie and the Iliad . 1 

The freak which Agamemnon plays off upon the temper 
of his army, though in itself childish, serves a sufficient 
purpose, not only because it provides a special matter of 
interest to he submitted to the Greeks, but also because it 
calls forth the splendid description, so teeming with viva- 
cious detail, of the sudden breaking up of the assembly 
after Agamemnon’s harangue, and of the decisive interfe- 
rence of Odysseus to bring the men back, as well as to put 
down Thersites. This picture of the Greeks in agora, 
bringingout. the two chief speaking and counselling heroes, 
was so important a part of the general Trojan war, that 
the poet has permitted himself to introduce it by assuming 
an inexplicable folly on the part of Agamemnon; just as he 
has ushered in another fine scene in tho third book — the 
Teichoskopy or conversation between Priam and Helen on 
the walls of Troy — by admitting the supposition that the 
old king in the tenth year of the war did not. know the 
persons of Agamemnon and the oilier Grecian chiefs. This 
may serve as an explanat ion of tlie delusion practised by 
Agamemnon towards his assembled host ; hut.it doesnotat 
all explain the tame and empty intervention of OneiruE. 3 

1 The intervention of Om'irus tin- mi-.-ii •• m th" Gieciun agora as 
ought rather to conic as an ini- ‘•an i*nt in* mythical comedy, full 
mediate preliminary to honk vin of lino irony and with an amusing 
than to hook ii. Tho lirht forty- plot, in whinh the deceiving and 
seven lines of hook ii would lit docoi\i*d Agamen.nbn 1 b the ohief 
on and Toad consistently at tho character." 

beginning of book viii., the events The comic or ironical character 
of which book form a piopcr so- which is hore ascribed to the 
-quel to. tho mission of Oucirus. second book appears to rae fanct- 

1 O. Muller (History of Greek ful and incorrect; but Muller evi- 
Iiiteratuie, oh. v. g B) doubts dentlj felt the awkwardness of 
whether the beginning of the the opening incident, though hie 
second hook was written “by the way of accounting for it is not 
ancient Homer, ot by one of the successful. The second book seems 
latter Homerids:" ho thinks the to my judgement just as serious 
speech of AgamemnAn, wherein ho us any part of the poem, 
plays off the deceit upon bis army, I think also that the words al- 
is u a copious parody (of the same luded to by 0. Muller in the ninth 
words need in the ninth book) book are a transcript of those in 
oomposed by a later Homerid, and the second, instead of the reverse, 
inserted in the room of an ori- as he believe?— because it seems 
ginally shorter account of the probable tfcat the ninth book le 
arming of the Greeks." He treats an addition mads to the poem 

* 
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If the initial incident of the second book, whereby we 
pass out of the Achilleis into the Iliad, is awkward, Transition 
bo also the final incident of the seventh book, *J l ft e ck 
immediately before we come back into the into the 
Achillas, is not less unsatisfactory— I mean the ^ t e hl e "^ i8 0 ^ t 
construction of the wall and ditch round the the seventh 
Greek camp. As the poem Cow stands, no book * 
plausible reason is assigned why this should be done. Nestor 
"proposes it without any constraining necessity: for the 
Greeks are in a career of victory, and the TrojanB are 
making offers of compromise which imply conscious 'weak- 
ness — while Diomedes is so confident of the approaching 
ruin of Troy, that he dissuades his comrades from receiving 
even Helen herself if the surrender should be tendered. 
“Many Greeks have been slain,” it is true , 1 as Nestor 
observes; but an equal or greater number of Trojans have 
been slain, and all the Grecian heroes are yet in full force: 
the absence of Achilles is not even adverted to. 

Now this account of the building of the fortification 
seems to be an after-thought, arising out of the enlargement 
of the poem beyond its original scheme. The original 
Achilleis, passing at once from the first to the eighth , 2 

after the books betweon tlio first sufficient to refute in iny judgement 
aud the eighth had been already ('Kxoursus T ad lib. xi. vol. vi. p. 
inserted- it iB certainly introduced This Excursus, in describing 

after the account of the fortiticu- the sequence of events in the Iliad, 
tion, contained in the seventh passes at onco and naturally from 
book, had become a part of the book viii. to book xi. 
poem: see ix. 340. The author of And Mr. Payne Knight, when he 
the Embassy to Achilles fancied defends hook xi. against Heyne, 
that that horo had been too long says, ‘■Qua- in undeclmfr rliapsodift 
out of sight and out of mind,— a Iliadis narrata sunt, haud minus 
supposition for which there was ex ante narratis pendent : neque 
no room in the original Achilleis; rationom pugnee commissac, neque 
when the eighth and eleventh rerum in e& gestarnm noxum atque 
hooka followed in immediate sue- ordiuom, quisquam intelligere pos- 
cession to the t.rst, but which set, nisi iram et seccssum Aohillis 
offers itself naturally to auy one et victoriam quam Trojani indo 
oa reading our present Iliad. cousecuti erant, antea oognosset.” 

1 Iliad, vii. 327. (Prolegom o. xxix.) 

* Heyne treats the eighth book Perfectly true: to understand the 
as deddedly a separate song or eleventh book, we must have be- 
epio; a supposition which the fore us the first and the eighth 
language of Zeus and the agora of (which are those that describe the 
the gods at the beginning are alone anger and withdrawal of Achilles, 
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and from thence to the eleventh book, might veil assume 
the fortification — and talk of it as a thing existing, without 
adducing any special reason why it was erected. The hearer 
would naturally comprehend and follow the existence of a 
ditch and wall round the ships, as a matter of course, 
provided there was nothing in the previous narrative to 
make him believe that the Greeks had originally been 
without these bulwarks. And since the Achilleis, imme- 
diately after the promise of Zens to Thetis at the close of 
the first book, went on to describe the fulfilment of that 
promise and the ensuing disasters of the Greeks, there 
rortiflea- Wtts no ^ 1 * 11 ^ *° surprise any one in hearing that 
tion of their camp was fortified. But the case was 
the Grecian altered when the first and the eighth books 
©amp, were parted uMindcr in order to make room for 
descriptions of temporary success and glory on the part of 
the besieging army. The brilliant scenes sketched in the 
books from the second to the seventh, mention no fortifi- 
cation, and even imply it^ non-existence: yet since notice 
of it occurs amidst the first, description of Grecian disasters 
in the eighth book, the hearer who had the earlier books 
present to his memory might be surprised to find a fortifi- 
cation mentioned immediately afterwards, unless the con- 
struction of it were specially announced to have intervened. 
But it will at once appear, that there w’as some difficulty 
in finding a good reason why the Greeks should begin to 
fortify at this juncture, and that the poet who discovered 
the gap might, not be enabled to fill it up wdth success. 
As the Greeks have got on up to this moment without the 
wall, and as w r e have heard nothing but tales of their 
success, why should they now think farther laborious pre- 
cautions for security necessary? we will not ask, why the 
Trojans should stand quietly by and permit a wall to be 
built, Bince the truce was concluded expressly for burying 
the dead. 1 


and the defeat -which the Greeks 
experience in oonsequence of it) ; 
we may dispense with tho rest. 

1 0. Mliller (Hist. Greek Literat. 
eh. ▼. 8 6) says about this wall,— 
“Nor is It until the Greeks are 
taught by the experience of the first 
day's fighting , that the Trojans 
can resist them in open battle, 


that the Greeks build the wall 
round their ships .... This ap- 
peared to ThucydidAs so little con- 
formable to historical probability, 
that without regard to the author- 
ity of Homer, he 1 plaoed the build- 
ing of these walla immediately 
after the landing.* 

It Is to be lamented, I think. 
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The tenth book (or Doloneia) was considered by some 
of the ancient scholiasts, 1 and has been confidently set 
forth by the modern Wolfian critics, as originally a separate 
poem, inserted by Peisistratus into the Iliad. How it can 
ever have been a separate poem, T do not understand. It 
is framed with great specialty for the antecedent circum- 
stances under which it occurs, and would suit for no other 
place; though capable of being separately recited, inasmuch 
as it has a definite beginning and end, like the story of Nisus 
and Euryalus in the ^/Eneia. But while distinctly presup- 
posing and resting upon the incidents in the eighth book, 
and in line 6S of the ninth (probably, the appointment of 
sentinels on the part of the Greeks as well as of the Trojans 

that Thucydidds took upon him to Gum'Ks an unexpected discovery, 
determine flic point :it all as a mat- The ica^on assigned by Muller, 
ter of liistorj : hut when ln» once un- then, in u fanej of his own, pro- 
dertook thin, tho Recount in tliolliad reeding from the same source of 
was not of a nature to give him nunta.hr an otlierR among hiB re- 
muoh satisfaction, nor dorp the mink*-, because lie tries to fihd, 
reason assigned b\ Muller make it m the books between the lirst and 
better. It ih implied n Muller's eighth, a governing reference to 
reason that before the fii .1 daj’s Achilles (the point of view of the 
battle the Gri cks did not believe Achillas), which those books dis- 
that the Trojans could resiRt them tinctlj refuse. The Aciulldis was 
in open battle : the Troians (accord a poem of Grecian disasters up to 
ing to him) novor had maintained the tune when Achillos sent forth 
the field so long us Achilles was Tatroclus : and during those die- 
up and fighting on tin* Grecian side, asters, it mitrht suit the poet to 
and therefore tin Greeks wore quite refer bv contrast to the past time 
astonished to find how, for the first when Achilles was active, and to 
time, that they could do so. say that ihen the Trojans did not 

Now nothing can bo more at dare even to present themselves in 
variance with tlie tenor of the se- battle array m the field, whereas 
cond and following books than this now they wore assailing the ships, 
supposition. The Trojans come But the author of books ii. to vii. 
Tfcfrtfc readily and fight gallantly * has no wish to glorify Achilles ; 
neither ' Agamemnftn , nor Nestfir, lie gives us a picture of the Trojan 
nor Odyueus consider them as war generally , and describes the 
enemies Who cannot hold front; Trojans not only &b brave and equal 
and the circuit of exhortation by enemies, hut well known by the 
Agamemn&n (Epipftl&sis), so stri- Greeks themselves to be so. 
kingly described in the fourth book, The building of the Grecian wall, 
proves that he does not anticipate as it now stands described , is an 
a very easy victory. Nor does Nes- unexplained proceeding which 
tfir, in proposing the construction Muller's ingenuity does not render 
of the wall, give the smallest hint consistent, 
that the power of the Trojans to 1 Bohol, ad Iliad, z. i. 
resist in the open field was to the 
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Zeus in the 
fourth 
book, or 
Iliad, dif- 
ferent from 
Zeus in the 
first and 
eighth, or 
Achilla. 


formed the close of the battle described in the eighth book), 
it has not the slightest bearing upon the events of the 
eleventh or the following books: it goes to make up the 
general picture of the Trojan war, but lies quite apart from 
the Achilleis. And this is one mark of a portion sub- 
sequently inserted — that though fitted on to the parts which 
precede, it has no influence on those which follow. 

If the proceedings of the combatants on the plain of 
Troy, between the first and the eighth book, have no refer- 
ence either to Achilles or to an Achilleis, we find 
Zeus in Olympus still more completely putting 
that hero out of the question, at the beginning 
of the fourth book, lie is in this last-mentioned 
passage the Zeus of the Iliad, not of the Achil- 
las. Forgetful of his promise to Thetis in the 
first book he discusses nothing but. the question 
of continuance or termination of the war, and manifests 
anxiety only for the salvation of Troy, in opposition to the 
miso-Trojan goddesses, who prevent him from giving effect 
to the victory of Menelaus over Paris and the stipulated 
restitution of Helen — in which case of course the wrong 
offered to Achilles would remain unexpiated. An atten- 
tive comparison will render it evident that the poet who 
composed the discussion among the gods, at the beginning 
of the fourth hook, has not been careful to put himself in 
harmony either with the Zeus of the first book or with the 
Zeus of the eighth. 

So soon as we enter upon the eleventh book, the march 
of the poem becomes quite different. We are 
then in a series of events, each paving the way 
for that which folio wr, and all conducing to the 
result promised in the first, hook — the re-appear- 
ance of Achilles, as the only means of saving the 
Greeks from ruin — preceded by ample atonement,* and 
followed by the maximum both of glory and revenge. The 
intermediate career of Patroclus introduces new elements, 
which however are admirably woven into the scheme of the 
poem as disclosed in the first book. I shall not deny that 


Continuoue 

Achillas— 

from the 

eleventh 

book 

onward. 


1 AgamemnOn, after deploring 
the misguiding Influence of Atd, 
which induced him to do the ori- 
ginal wrong to Achilles, says (xix. 
88 — 137 ),— 


’AXX’ inel dotadty]* xal f&tv qppivac 

iStXsTo Zs'jc,- 

sOsXcu dpscat, fidptval t* dire- 
pelct’ dicoiva, do. 
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there ere perplexities in the detail of events, as described 
in the battles at the Grecian wall and before the ships, 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth books, but they appear 
only cases of partial confusion, such as may be reasonably 
ascribed to imperfections of text:*the main sequence re- 
mains coherent and intelligible. W e find no considerable 
events which could be left out without breaking the thread, 
nor any incongruity between one considerable event and 
another. There is nothing between the eleventh and twenty- 
second books which is at all comparable to the incongruity 
between the Zeus of the fourth book and the Zeus of the 
first and eighth, it may perhaps be true that the shield 
of Achilles is a superadded amplification of that which 
was originally announced in general terms — because the 
poet, from the eleventh to the twenty-second books, lias 
observed such good economy of his materials, that he is 
hardly likely to have introduced one particular description 
of such disproportionate length, and having so little con- 
nexion with the series of events. But I see no reason for 
believing that it is an addition materially later than the 
rest of the poem. 

It must be confessed that the supposition here ad- 
vanced, in reference to the structure of the Iliad, is not al- 
together free from difficulties, because the parts constitu- 
ting the original Achilleis 1 have been more or supposi- 
less altered or interpolated to suit the addi- larged * 1 
tions made to it, particularly in the eighth book. Achillas la 
But it presents tewer difficulties than any other consonant 
supposition, and it is the only means, so far as to ail the 
I know, of explaining the difference between one poem aVit* 
part of the Iliad and another; both the con- stands, 
tinuity of structure, and the conformity to the opening 

1 The supposition of a smaller lor pnom an AchillMs. 
original Iliad, enlarged by Bucoes Wolf, Preface to the Gttsohen 
•ire additions to the present di- edit, of the Iliad, p. xii.— xxiii,; 
mansions, and more or less inter- Voss, Anti-Symbollk, part ii. p. 
polated (we must distinguish en- 234; Nitzsch, Histor. Homeri, Fas- 
largement from interpolation ,— the ciculus i. p. Ill; and Vorrede to 
insertion of a new rhapsody from the seoond volume of his Com- 
that of a new line), seems to be ments on the Odyssey, p. xxvl.: 
a sort of Intermediate compromise, “In the Iliad (he there says) manj 
towards which the opposing views single portions may very easily be 
of Wolf, J. H. Voss, Nitssch, Her- Imagined as parts of another whole, 
mann, and Boeokh all converge, or as having been onoe separately 
Banmgarten-Orueiusoallsthissmal- sung." (See Baamgarten-Ornaivs, 
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promise, which are manifest when we read the books in the 
order L viii. id. to xxii., as contrasted with the absence of 
these two qualities in books ii. to vii., ix. and x. An entire 
organisation, preconceived from the beginning, would not 
be likely to produce afly such disparity, nor is any such 
visible in the Odyssey ; 1 still less would the result be ex- 


Preface to Ills edition of W. Mul- 
ler's Homorischo Vor^chulo, p. 
xlv.— xlix.) 

Nitzsch distinguishes tin* odys- 
sey from the Iliad, ami I think 
justly, in respect to tine supposed 
enlargement. The reasons winch 
warrant us in applying tins theory 
to the Iliad have no hearing upon 
the Odyssey. If there ever was 
an Ur-Odyssoe, we have no means 
of determining what it contained. 

1 The remarks of O. Mullei on 
the Iliad (in his History of Greek 
Literature) are highly deserMng 
of perusal with much of them I 
agree, but there is also much which 
seems to me unfounded. The range 
of combination, and the f&r-fetclied 
narrative str.itagem which he as- 
cribes to the primitive author are 
in my view* inadmissible ( *hap. v 
8 B — 11) : — 

“The internal connexion of the 
Iliad (he observes, § t») rests upon 
the union of pertain parts, and 
neither the interesting introduc- 
tion describing the defeat of the 
Greeks up to the. burning of llie 
ship of Frotesilaus, nor the turn 
of affairs brought about by the 
death of Patroclu«« , nor the final 
pacification of the anger of Achil- 
les, could be spared from the 
Iliad, when the fruitful seed of 
enoh a poem had once been sown 
In the soul of Homer and had be- 
gun to develope its growth. But 
the plan of the Iliad is certainly 
very muck extended beyond what 
was aotually necessary ; and in 
partioalar the preparatory part, 
consisting of the attempts on the 


part of the other heroes to com- 
petittaie for ih> absence of Achilles, 
lias, it must he owned, been drawn 
out to a disproportionate length, 
so that the suspicion that there 
weie later insertions of importance 
applies with greater probability 
to the first Ilian to the last hooks 
.... A design manifested itself 
at an early period to make tins 
poom complete in itself, bo that 
all the suhiects. descriptions, end 
actions, which could alone give 
interest to a poem on the entire 
li'nr, might find a place within 
the limits of its composition For 
this pin pose it is not improbable 
Ihut main lii\s of oarlier bards, 
who hnd sung single adventures 
of the Trojan war, were laid un- 
der contribution, and the finest 
parts of them incorporated in the 
new poom r 

These remarks of 0. Muller in- 
timate what is (in my mdgement) 
the nglit view, inasmuch as they 
recognise an extension of the plan 
of the poom hayond its original 
limit, manifested by insertions in 
the first half; and it is to he ob- 
served that in ins enumeration of 
those parts, the union of which is 
necessary to the internal connexion 
of the Iliad, nothing is mentioned 
except what is comprised in books 
i. viii. xi. to xxii. or xxiv. But 
his description of u the preparatory 
part," as u the attempts of the other 
heroes to compensate for the absence 
of Mhilles , n is fioway borne out 
by the poet himself. From the 
second to the seventh book, Achil- 
les is scaroelj alluded tot more- 
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plained "by supposing integers originally' separate and' 
brought together without any designed organisation. And 


©tot the Greeks do perfectly well 
without him. This portion of the 
poem displays not “the insufficiency 
of all the other heroes without 
Achilles,” as Muller had observed 
In the preceding section, but the 
perfect sufficiency of the Greeks 
under DiomAdds, AgamomnOn, Ac., 
to make head against Troy; it iB 
only in the eighth hook that their 
insufficiency begins to bo mani- 
fested, and only in the eleventh 
book that it is consummated by 
the wounds of the three great 
heroes. Diomcdds is in fact exalt- 
ed to a pitch of glory in regnrd 
to oontests with the gods, which 
even Achilles himself never o7>- 
tains afterwards, and Helenas the 
Trojan puts him above Achilles 
(vi. 9i>) in terri ,; c prowess. Achil- 
les is mentioned two or three 
times as absent, and Agamemnon 
in his speech to the Grecian agora 
regrets the quarrel (ii. 377), but 
we never hear any such exhorta- 
tion as “Let us do our best to 
make up for the absence of Acliil- 
les, n --not even in the EpipAir-sis 
of Agamemnftn, where it would most 
naturally be found. “Attempts to 
compensate for the absence of Achil- 
les” must therefore be treated as the 
idea of the OTitic, not of the poet. 

Though O. Muller has glanced at 
the distinction between the two 
parts of the poem (an original 
part , having chief reference to 
Achilles and the Greeks; and a 
superinduoedpart, having reference 
to the entire i oar), he had not con- 
ceived it clearly, nor carried it oat 
consistently. If we are to distinguish 
these two points of view at all, 
we ought to draw the lines at the 
end of the first hook and at the begi li- 
ning of the eighth, thus regarding 
the intermediate six boohs as be- 


longing to the picture of the entire 
war (< ft the Iliad as distinguished 
from theAchillAiB);tbe point of view 
of the AchillAis, dropt at the end of 
the first book, is resumed at the 
beginning of the eighth. The na- 
tural fitting together of these two 
parts is noticed in the comment 
of Iloyne adviii. 1 : “Croterum nunc 
Jupiter aperte solvit Thetidi pro- 
missa , dum reddit causam Ttoja- 
norum hello superiorem, ut Achil- 
la desiderlum Achivos, et pconi- 
tentia injuria) ei illatse Agamera- 
nonem lncessat (cf. i. 5). Nam 
quir adhuc narrata sunt, partim 
contiuebantur in fortunk belli 
utrinquo tentatfi, .... partim va- 
lebant ad narrationem variandam," 
Ac Th« first and the eighth books 
belong to one and the same point 
of view, while all the intermediate 
books belong to the other. But 
0. Miiller seeks to prove that a 
portion of thcRe intermediate books 
belongs to one common point of 
view with the first and eighth, 
though he admits that they have 
been enlarged by insertions. Here 
I think he is mistaken Strike out 
anything which can be reasonably 
allowed for enlargement in the 
books botween the first and eighth, 
and the same difficulty will still 
remain in respect to the remain- 
der; for all the incidents between 
those two points are brought out 
in a spirit altogether indifferent to 
Achilles or his anger. The Zeus 
of the fourth book, as contrasted 
with Zeus in the first or eighth, 
marks the difference ; and this des- 
cription of Zeus is absolutely in- 
dispensable as the > onnecting link 
between book iii. on the one side, 
and books iv. and v. on the other. 
Moreover the attempt of O. Mttl- 
ler, to force upon the larger por- 
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it is between these three suppositions that our choioe has 
to be made. A scheme, and a large scheme too, must un- 
questionably be admitted as the basis of any sufficient hypo- 
thesis. But the Achijleis would have been a long poem, 
half the length of the present Iliad, and probably not less 
compact in its structure than the Odyssey. Moreover being 
parted off only by an imaginary line from the boundless 
range of the Trojan war, it would admit of enlargement 
more easily, and with greater relish to hearers, than the 
adventures of one single hero; while the expansion would 
naturally take place by adding new Grecian victory — since 
the original poem arrived at tne exaltation of Achilles only 
through a painful series of Grecian disasters. That the 
poem under these circumstances should have received ad- 
ditions, is no very violent hypothesis: in fact when we re- 
collect that the integrity both of the Achilleis and of the 
* Odyssey was neither guarded by printing nor writing, we 
shall perhaps think it less wonderful that the former was 
enlarged, » than that the latter was not. Any relaxation 

tion of what 1* between the first Achillea la dragged in by main 
and eighth books the point of view force, and unsupported either by 
of the AchlllMs, ia never sucoeaa- any actual at&tement in tha poem 
ful: the poet doea not exhibit in or by any reasonable p eaumption; 
those hooka “insufficient efforts of for it ia the Trojans who propose 
other heroes to compensate for the the single oombat, and we are not 
shaenoe of Achilles, " but a general told hat they had ever proposed 
and highly interesting picture of it before— though they would hare 
the Trojan war, with prominent had stronger reasons for proposing 
reference to the original ground it during the presence of Aohil- 
of quarrel. In this picture the les than during Ms absenoe. 
duel between Pans and Menelaus O. MUller himself remarks (| 7), 
forme naturally the foremost item "that from the second to the se- 
—but how far-fetohed is the rea- Tenth book Zeus appears as It 
toning whereby O. MUller brings were to ha ts forgotten hie reso- 
that striking recital within the lutlou and his promise to Thetis." 
scheme of the AohilUlsl “The In other words, the poet during this 
Greeks and Trojans ar for the first part of the po“m drops the point of 
time ttruok bv an idea, which view of the AchUlMs to take up 
might hare occurred in the pre- that of the more comprehensive 
▼ions nine years, if the Greeks, Iliad: the Achillfiis reappears In 
•skew assisted by Achilles, h&d not, book viii. — again disappears In 
from confidence in their superior book x.— and Is resnmsd from 
strength , considered every com- book xi. tq| the end of the poem, 
promise as unworthy of them,— 1 This tendency to Insert new 
namely, to deeide the war by a homogeneous matter by new poets 
■Ingle oombat between the authors into poems already existing, Is 
ef it.® Here the causality of noticed by M. Panels! in referents 
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of the laws of epical unity is a small price to pay for that 
splendid poetry, of which we find so much between the first 
,and the eighth books of our Iliad. 

The question respecting unity of authorship is dif- 
ferent, and more difficult to determine, than that Question of 
respecting consistency of parts, and sequence ®“® h ° 0 r r “S“£ 
in the narrative. A poem conceived on a com- flouit”o r ’ 
paratively narrow scale may be enlarged after- decide, 
wards by its original author, with a greater or less co- 
herence and success: the Faust of Goethe affords an ex- 
ample even in our own generation. On the other hand, a 
systematic poem may well have been conceived and executed 
by pre-arranged concert between several poets; among 
whom probably one will be the governing mind, though 
the rest may be effective, and perhaps equally effective, in 
respect to execution of the parts. Ana the age of the 
early Grecian epic was favourable to such fraternisation of 
poets, of which the Gens called Homerids probably ex- 
hibited many specimens. In the recital or singing of a long 
unwritten poem, many bards must have conspired together, 
and in the earliest times the composer and the singer were 
one and the Bame person . 1 Now the individuals comprised 


to the Romans of the Middle Aijes-— 
“O’est un phAnomAne remarqua- 
ble dan* l’hiatoire de la poAsie Api- 
que, que cette disposition, cette 
tendance oonstante dn goftt po- 
pulate, k amalgamer, k lier en 
one seule et mAme composition 
le pins possible des compositions di- 
rersee,— cette disposition persist© 
dies un peuple, tant que la poAsie 
A/mserre nn reste de vie? tant 
qu’elle s’y transmet par la tra- 
dition et qu’elle y ciroule k l’aide 
dti chant ou dee rAoitatlons publi- 
ques. Kilo oesee partort oft la 
pottle est une fois flxAe dans los 
lime, et n’agit plus qu" par la 
lecture,— oette demitre tpoqueest, 
pour aiuil dire, oelle de la pro- 
prittt pottlque— eelle oft obaque 
poffte prttend k une existenoe, k 
use fftoire, personnellcs ; et oft la 
pottle oaaso d’ttre une eeptce de 
trlMt eommun dont In people 


jouit et dispose k sa manitre, sans 
s’lnquiAter des indlridus qui le 
lui ont fait.” (Fauriel, Bur let 
Romans Oheraleresques, leqou 
Rerue des Deux Mondes, rol xiii. 
p. 707.) 

M. Fauriel thinks that the Bhah 
Nameh o, Ferdusi was an amalga- 
mation of epic poems originally 
separate, and that probably the 
Mahabharat was so also (ft. p. 708). 

1 The remarks of Boeckh, upon 
the possibility of such oo-operation 
of poets towards one and the same 
scheme, are perfectly Just s— 

“Atqui quomodo oomponi a 
ranis anotoribus sucoesan tem- 
porura rhapsodies potuerint, qu» 
post prima lnitia direct® jam ad 
idem consilium et quum roeent 
unltatem oarmiuls sint .... ml— le 
lttorum deolanqationibu* qul po- 
pull unirersi opue Homerum ess* 
Jaetant • ... turn potissimum in- 

O 2 
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in the Homeric l±ens, though doubtless very dixterent 
among themselves in respect of mental capacity were yet 
homogeneous in respect of training, means of observation 
and instruction, social experience, religious feelings and 
theories, &c., to a degree much greater than individuals in 
modern times. Fallible as our inferences are on this point, 
where we have only internal evidence to guide us, without 
any contemporary points of comparison, or any species of 
collateral information respecting the age, the society, the 
'poets, the hearers, or the language — we must nevertheless 
m the present case take coherence of structure, together 
with consistency in the tone of thought, feeling, language, 
oustoms, &c.,as presumptions of one author; and the con- 
trary as presumptions of severalty; allowing as well as 
we can for that inequality of excellence which the same 
author may at different times present. 

Now the case made out against single-headed author- e 
ship of the Odyssey appears to me very weak; and those 
who dispute it are guided more by their a priori rejection 
of ancient epical unity than by any positive evidence which 
Odyssey all tne poem itself affords. It is otherwise with 
tho? n n?i!d re 8 ar ^ to toe Iliad. Whatever presumptions a 
probably disjointed structure, several apparent inconsis- 
not - tencies of parts, and large excrescence of actual 

matter beyond the opening promise, can sanction — may 
reasonably be indulged against the supposition that this 
poem all proceeds from a single author. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject among the best critics which 
is probably not destined to be adjusted, since so much 
depends partly upon critical feeling, partly upon the gene- 
ral reasonings, in respect to ancient epical unity, with which 
a man sits down to the study. For the champions of unity, 
such as Mr. Payne Knight, are very ready to strike oat 
numerous and often considerable passages as interpolations, 
thus meeting the objections raised against unity of author- 

tolligetur, ubt gentle drills Ho- oommunione sooiati, malt* rhn- 
* roeridaram propriam et peculiarem psodise adunnmpotuarinteonailiuiii 
SoMTicftin poesftn falsse, reteri- dirlgi.” (Index Laotion. IBM. p. IS.) 
baa Ipali it non taetibus, at oerte I transcribe this passage Atom 
dtolbui, oonoedetur .... Qua Gieae (U#w den Jfiollschen Dla- 
xinaa ita tint, non erit adao ditt- la let, P* 167), not haring baen able 
oil# ad lntalligandam, qaomodo, to saa tha assay of whiph it forma 
poat prime initla ab egreglo Tata a part, 
aota, In genta eaororum at artli 
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ship on the ground of special inconsistencies. Hermann 
and Boeckh, though not going the length of Lachmann in 
maintaining the original theory of Wolf, agree with the 
latter in recognising diversity of authors in the poem, to 
an extent overpassing the limit of fthat can fairly De called 
interpolation. Payne Knight and Nitzsch are equally per 
suaded of the contrary. Here then is a decided contradic- 
tion among critics, all of whom have minutely studied the 
poems since the Wolfian question was raised. And it is 
such critics alone who can be said to constitute authority; 
for the cursory reader, who dwells upon the parts simply 
long enough to relish their poetical beauty, is struck only 
by that general sameness of colouring which Wolf himself 
admits'to pervade the poem. 1 

Having already intimated that, in my judgement, no 
theory of the .structure of the poem is admissible which 
does not admit an original and preconcerted Achilleis — a 
stream which begins at the first book and ends w'ith the 
death of Hector in t lie tw enty-second, although the higher 
parts of it now' remain only in the condition of tw r o detached 
takes, the first book and the eighth — 1 reason upon the 
same basis with respect to the authorship. Assuming con- 
tinuity of structure as a presumptive proof, the w'hole of 
this Achilleis must be treated as composed by one author. 
Wolf indeed affirmed, that ho never read the Difference 
poem continuously through without being pain- 
fully impressed with the inferiority 2 and altered books— 
style of the last six books — and Lachmann car- ma y be 
ries this feeling further back, so as to commence Without 
with the seventeenth book. If I could enter 
fully into this sentiment, I should then be com- 0 f T 
pelled, not to deny the existence of a precon- authorship. 


1 Wolf, Prolegom. p. cxxxviii. 
"Quippe in universum idem tonus 
eat omnibus libris : idem habitus 
•entent&arum, orationis, numero- 

rum,” Ac. 

1 Wolf, Prolegom. p. cxxxvii. 
v Bquidem carte quotios in con- 
tinent! leotione ad istas partes (*. e. 
the last six books) deveni, nun- 
quam non In lit tali a qnfedasn 
sens!, quo nisi lllis tarn .mature 
cum octcria ooalnissent, quo vie 


pignore contendam, dudum ab 
eruditis detecta et animadveraa 
fuisse, immo multa ejus generis, 
ut cum nunc ‘OprjpmbTaTti habe- 
antur, si tantummodo in Hymnis 
legerentur, ipsa sola cos suspl- 
clonibus voQtiac adspersura essent.” 
Compare the sequel, p. cxxxviii. 
“ubi nerri deftclant et aplrltua 
Homericus— jejunum et <rigidom la 
looia femltis,” Ac. 
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oeivfcd scheme, but to imagine that the books from the 
eighteenth to the twenty-second, though forming part of 
that scheme or Achillas, had yet been executed by another 
and an inferior poet. But it is to be remarked, first, that 
inferiority of poetical fnerit to a certain extent is quite 
reconcileable with unity of authorship ; and secondly, that 
the very circumstances upon which Wolf’s unfavourable 
judgement is built, seem to arise out of increased difficulty 
in the poet’s task, when he came to the crowning cantoes of 
his designed Achilleis. For that which chiefly distinguishes 
these books is, the direct, incessant, and manual, inter- 
vention of the gods and goddesses, formally permitted 
by Zeus — and the repetition of vast and fantastic concep- 
tions to which such superhuman agency giveB occasion; not 
omitting the battle of AchilleB against Skamander and 
Simois, and the burning up of these rivers by Hephsestus. 
Now looking at this vein of ideas with the eyes of a modern 
reader, or even with those of a Grecian critic of the literary 
ages, it is certain that the effect is unpleasing: the gods, 
Bublime elements of poetry when kept in due proportion, 
are here Bomewhat vulgarised. But though the poet here 
has not succeeded, and probably success was impossible, in 
the task which he has prescribed to himself — yet the mere 
fact of his undertaking it, and the manifest distinction be- 
tween his employment of divine agency in these latter 
cantoes as compared with the preceding, seems explicable 
only on the supposition that they are the latter cantoes 
ana come in designed sequence, as the continuance of a 
previous plan. The poet wishes to surround the coming 
forth of Achilles with the maximum of glorious and terrific 
circumstance: no Trojan enemy can for a moment holdout 
against him : 1 the gods must descend to the plain of Troy 


1 Iliad, xx. 25. Zeus addresses 
the agora of the gods,— 
'Ap^poTipoiei 6’ dp7)7»t’, 
deil* 4 x4otou- 

El ftp oTo$ iit\ Tpiosaoi 

|s«X«ixai, 

Oddi pAvovti' ISooei itoSumat n tj- 
XsUovtt. 

Kel td ti fas'* atd wpioBsv Onotpo- 
ladtovw* Ap&vttc* 

Nvv d* lie W) -Ml duply Atalpou 

XUMTtt* *1*1*, 


Atlftu) p.^1 xal ictxoc bitsp p.6po'« 

The formal restriction put upon 
the gods by Zeus at the beginning 
of the eighth book, and the remo- 
val of that restriction at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth, are evi. 
dently parte {>f one preoonoeiTed 
scheme. 

It it difficult to determine whe- 
ther the battle of the gode and 
goddesses in book xxi. (885—820) 
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and fight in person, while Zeus, who at the beginning of 
the eighth book had forbidden them to take part, expressly 
encourages them to do so at the beginning of the twentieth. 
If then the nineteenth book (which contains the reconci- 
liation between Achilles and Agamdhin6n, a subject natur- 
ally some what tame) and the three following books (where we 
have before us only the gods, Achilles, and the Trojans with- 
out hope or courage) are inferior in execution and interest 
to the seven preceding books (which describe the long-dis- 
puted andoften doubtful death-struggle between the Greeks 
and Trojans without Achilles), as AVolf and other critics 
affirm — we may explain the difference without supposing 
a new poet as composer: for the conditions of the poem had 
become essentially more difficult, and the subject more 
unpromising. The necessity of keeping AchilleB above 
the level, even of heroic prowess, restricted the poet's 
means of acting upon the sympathy of hiB hearers. 1 

Is to be expunged as spurious, or terror into the Trojans that they 
only to be blamed ns of inferior relinquish the dead body. As soon 
merit (“improbandn tantum, non as night arrives, Polydamus pro- 
resecanda— hoc enini est illud, quo poses in the Trojan agora that the 
plerumque summit onsets Ho- Trojans shall retire "without further 
mericae redit, r as Heyne observe- delay from the ships to the town, 
in another place, Obss. Iliad, xviii. and shelter themselves within the 
444). The objections on the score walls, without awaiting the ae- 
of non-Homeric locution are not aault of Achilles armed on the 
forcible (see P. Knight ad loc.). next morning. Hector repels this 
and the scene belongs to that vein counsel of Polydamus with ex- 
of conception which animates the pressions — not merely of over- 
poet in the closing act of his weening confidence in his own 
AchillAls. force, even against Achilles — but 

4 While admitting that these also of extreme contempt and 
last books of the Iliad are not harshness towards the giver ; whose 
equal in interest to those between wisdom however is proved by the 
the eleventh and eighteenth, we utter discomfiture of the Trojans 
may add that they exhibit many the next day. Now this angry 
striking beauties, both of plan and deportment and mistake on the 
execution, and one in particular part of Hector is made to tell 
may be noticed as an example of strikingly in the twenty-seoond 
happy epioal adaptation. The book, just before his death. There 
Trojans are on the point of ravish- yet remains a moment for him to 
ing Atom the Greeks the dead retire within the walls, and thns 
body of Patroolua, when Aohilles obtain shelter against the near 
(by the inspiration of H4x* and approaoh of his irresistlbls enemy, 
Iris) shows himself unarmed on —but he is struck with tbs reool- 
ths Grecian mound, and by his lsetlon of that fatal momsnt when 
mar# figure and roles strikes sueh hs rep si led the eonnsel whioh 
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The last two books of the Iliad may have formed part 
i**t two or ^8^ Iia ^ Achilleis. But the probability 

books — 0 rather is, that they are additions; for the death 
aot ba arts ^- ec * or satisfies the exigencies of a coherent 
o? the 8 scheme, ant? we are not entitled to extend the 
AohiUMa oldest, poem beyond the limit which such necessity 

° \ B ‘ prescribes. It has been argued on one side by 
Nitzsch and 0. Muller, that the mind could not leave off 
with satisfaction at the moment in which Achilles sates his 
revenge, and -while the bodies of Batroclus and Hector are 
lying unburied — also, that the more merciful temper which 
he exhibits in the twenty-fourth book must always have 
been an indispensable sequel, in order to create propel* 
sympathy -with his triumph. Other critics, on the contrary, 
have taken special grounds of except ion against the last 
book, and have endeavoured to set it aside as different 
from the other books both in tone and language. To a 
certain extent the peculiarities of the last book appear to 
me undeniable, though it is plainly a designed continuance 
and not a substantive poem. Some weight also is due to 
the remark uhout the twenty-third book, that Odysseus and 
Diomedes, who have been wounded and disabled during 
the fight, now re-appear in perfect force, and contend in 
the games: here is no case ol' miraculous healing, and the 
inconsistency is more likely to have been admitted by 
a separate enlarging pori than by the schemer of the 
Achilleis. 

The splendid books from the second to v. 322 of the 
Books II. seventh 1 are equal in most parts to any portions 
to vii. in- of the Achilleis, and are pointedly distinguished 
elusive. f rom the latter by the broad view whicn they 
exhibit of the general Trojan war, with all its principal 


would have saved Inn countrymen 
“If I enter the town, Polydumus 
■will be the first to reproach Tin- 
as having brought destruction upon 
Troy on that 1‘utal night when 
Achilles came forth, and when I 
resisted hie bettor counsel” (com- 
pare nvilt. 260— 816 ; xxii. 100—110 ; 
and Ari^tot. Ethic, iii. 8). 

In a discussion respecting the 
structure of the Iliad, and in re- 
ference to arguments which deny 


all designed concatenation ofparts, 
it is not out of place to notico 
this affecting touch of poetry, 
belonging to those books which 
tire reproached as the feeblest. 

1 The latter portion of the 
seventh book is spoiled by the 
very unsatisfactory addition in- 
troduced to explain the construc- 
tion of the wall and diteh: all 
the other incidents (the agora and 
embassy of lbs Trojans, the truce 
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personages, localities, and causes — yet without advancing 
the result promised in the first book, or indeed any final 
purpose whatever. Even the desperate wound inflicted by 
Tlepolemus on Sarpedon is forgotten, when the latter hero 
is called forth in the subsequenf Achilleis . 1 The argu- 
ments ofLachmann, who dissects these six books into three 
or four separate songs , 2 carry no conviction to my mind; 
and I see no reason why we should not consider all of them 
to be by the same author, bound together by the common 
purpose of giving a great collective picture which may 
properly be termed an Iliad. The tenth book, Book x 
or Doloneia, though adapted specially to the 0 
place in which it stands, agrees with the books between 
the first and eighth in belonging only to the general picture 
of the war, without, helping forward the march of the 
Achilleis; yet it seems conceived in a lower vein, in so far 
as we can trust our modern ethical sentiment. One is un- 
willing to believe that the author of the fifth book (or 
Aristeia of Dioinedes) would condescend to employ the 
hero whom he there so brightly glorifies — the victor even 
over Ares himself- — in slaughtering new ly-arrived Thracian 
sleepers, without any large purpose or necessity . 3 The 


for burial, the arrival of wine- 
■hips from Lemnos, &c.) suit per- 
fectly with the scheme of the poet 
of these books, to depict the Trojan 
war generally. 

1 Unless indeed we are to 
imagine the combat between Tlepo- 
lemus and 6arpcdAn, and that 
between Glaukus and Dlomfid^s, 
to be separate songs; and they 
•re among the veiy few passages 
In the Iliad which are completely 
separable, implying no special 
antecedents. 

* Compare also Heyne, Excursus 
II. seot. ii. ad Iliad, xxiv. vol viii. 
p. 788. 

* Subsequent poets, seemingly 
thinking that the naked story (o 1 
Diomftdfts slaughtering BhAsus and 
hie eempaniona in theiT sleep) as 
it new stands in the Iliad, was 
too displeasing, adopted different 
ways of dressing it up. Thus ac- 


cording to Pindai tap. Schol. Iliad, 
x. 4ur»), IUiPhus fought one day as 
the ally of Troy, and did- such 
tern tic damage, that the Greeks 
hod no other means of averting 
total destruction from Mb hand on 
the next day, except by killing 
him during the night. And the 
Eunpideun drama called 
though representing the latter as 
a new-comer, yet puts into the 
mouth of AthfinS the like over- 
whelming predictions of what he 
would do on the coming day if 
suffered to live; so that to kill him 
in the night is the only way of 
saving the Greeks (Eurip. Khfls. 
602) ■ moreover RbAsus himself is 
thore brought forward as talking 
with such overweening insolence, 
that the sympathies of man, and 
the envy of the gods, are turned 
against him (ft. 458). 

But the story is best known in 
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ninth book, of which I have already spoken at length, 
belongs to a different vein of conception, and seems to me 
more likely to have emanated from a separate composer. 

While intimating these views respecting the authorship 
of the Iliad as being in my judgement the most probable, 
I must repeat, that though the study of the poem carries 
to my mind a sufficient conviction respecting its structure, 
the question between unity and plurality of authors is es- 
sentially less determinable. The poem consists of a part 
original and other parts superadded; yet it iB certainly not 
impossible that the author of the former may himself have 
composed the latter: and such would be my belief, if I 
regarded plurality of composers as an inadmissible idea. 
On this supposition we must conclude that the poet, while 
anxious for the addition of new and for the most part highly 
interesting matter, has not thought fit to recast the parts 
and events in such manner as to impart to the whole a per- 
vading thread of consensus and organisation, such as we 
see in the Odyssey. 

That the Odyssey is of later date than the Iliad, and 
by a different author, suems to be now the opinion of most 
critics, especially of Payne Knight i and Nitzsch; though 
O. Muller leans to a contrary conclusion, at the same time 
adding that he thinks the arguments either way not very 
decisive. There arc considerable differences of statement 
in the two poems in regard to some of the gods: Iris is 
messenger of the gods in the Iliad, and Hermes in .the 
Odyssey; ^Eolus, the dispenser of the winds in the Odyssey, 
is not noticed in the twenty-third book of the Iliad, but on 
the contrary, Iris invites the winds as independent gods to 
come and kindle the funeral pile of Patroclus; and unless 


the form and with the addition 
(equally unknown to the Iliad) 
which Virgil has adopted. It was 
decreed by fate that if the splen- 
did horses of Rhftsus were permit- 
ted once either to taste the Trojan 
provender, ot to drink of the river 
Xanthus, nothing could preserve 
the Greeks from min (iEneid. i. 
4(16, with Bervins ad Zoo.):— 

"Keo prooul hino Bhesi niveis 
tentoria veils 

Agtfftsoit laorymans; primo qua 
prodita sommo 


Tydides multi vastahat cede 
oruentus : 

Ardentesque avertit equos In 
oastra, priusquam 
Pabula gustassent Troj®, Xan- 
thumque bibissent." 

All these versions are certainly 
improvements upon the story as It 
stands in the Iliad. 

i Mr. Knigl£ places the Iliad 
about two oenturies, and the Odys- 
sey one century, anterior toHeslod: 
a oentury between the two poems 
(Prolegg. e. lxi.). 
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we are to expunge the song of Demodokus in the eighth 
book of the Odyssey as spurious, Aphrodite there appears 
as the wife of Hephaestus — a relationship not known to the 
Iliad. There are also some other points of Odyssey— 
difference enumerated by Mr. Knight and others, J™}£ b r ly n ^ 
which tend to justify the presumption that the author from 
author of the Odyssey iB not identical either the Iliad — 
with the author of the Achilleis or his enlargers, which 
Gh Hermann considers to be a point unquestionable. 1 In- 
deed, the difficulty of supposing a long coherent poem to 
have been conceived, composed, and retained, without any 
aid of writing, appears to many critics even now insur- 
mountable, though the evidences on the other side are 
in my view sufficient to outweigh any negative pre- 
sumption thus suggested. But it is improbable that the 
same person should have powers of memorial combination 
sufficient lor composing two such poems, nor is there any 
proof to force upon us such a supposition. 

Presuming a difference of authorship between the 
two poems, I feel less convinced about the supposed juni- 
ority of the Odyssey. The discrepancies in manners and 
language in the one and the other are so little important, 
that two different persons, in the same age and society, 
might well be imagined to exhibit as great or even greater. 
It is to be recollected that the subjects of the but 
two are heterogeneous, so as to conduct the poet, ha p’s , P of" 
even were he the same man, into totally different the Bamo 
veins of imagination and illustration. The Bge * 
pictures of the Odyssey seem to delineate the same heroic 
life a* the Iliad, though looked at from a distinct point of 
view: and the circumstances surrounding the residence of 
Odysseus in Ithaka are just such as we may suppose him 
to nave left in order to attack Troy. If the scenes presented 
to us are for the most part pacific, as contrasted with the 
incessant fighting of the Iliad, this is not to be ascribed to 
any greater sociality or civilisation in the real hearers of 
the Odyssey, but to the circumstances of the hero whom 
the poet undertakes to adorn: nor can we doubt that the 
poems of Arktinus and Leeches, of a later date than the 
Odyssey, would have given us as much combat and bloodshed 
as the Iliad. I am not struck by those proofs of improved 


1 Hermann, Pr*fat. * d Odyg*. p. rlL 
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civilisation which some critics affirm the Odyssey to pro 
seat: Mr. Knight, who is of this opinion, nevertheless ad* 
mite tlvat the mutilation of Melanthius, and the hanging 
up of , the female slaves by Odysseus, in that poem, indicate 

f reader barbarity than 0 any incidents in the fights before 
roy. 1 The more skilful and compact structure of the 
Odyssey has been often considered as a proof of its juniority 
in age: and in the case of two poems by the same author, 
we might, plausibly contend that practice w r ould bring with 
it improvement in the combining faculty. But in reference 
to the poems before us, we must recollect, first, that in all 
probability the Iliad (with which the comparison is taken) 
is not a primitive but an enlarged poem, and that the pri- 
mitive Achilleis might well have been quite as coherent as 
the Odyssey; — secondly, that between different authors, 
superiority in structure is not a proof of subsequent com- 
position, inasmuch as on that hypothesis we should be 
compelled to admit that the later poem of Arktinus would 
be an improvement upon the Odyssey; — thirdly, that even 
if it were so, we could only inter that, the author of the 
Odyssey had heard the Achilleis or the Iliad: we could not 
infer that he lived one or two generations afterwards . 2 

On the w r hole, the balance of probabilities seems in 
favour of distinct authorship of the two poems, but the 
same age — and that age a very early one, anterior to the 
first Olympiad. And they may thus be used as evidences, 
and contemporary evidences, for the phenomena of primi- 
tive Greek civilisation; while they also show that the power 


1 Knight. Prolegg. 1. c. Odyss. 
xzii. 465—478. 

* The argument^ upon the faith 
Of which Payne Knight and other 
critics have maintained the Odys- 
sey to be younger than the Iliad, 
are well stated and examined in 
Bernhard Thiersch— Queestio do Di- 
vers* Iliadis et Odysseae JEtate— 
in the Anhang (p. 30tV) to his work 
Ueber das Zeitalter und Vaterland 
des Homer. 

He shows all snob arguments to 
be very inconclusive; though the 
grounde upon whioh he himself 
maigjMins identity of age between 
the two appear to me not at all 


more satisfactory (p. 837): we oan 
infer nothing to the point from 
the mention of Telemachus in tho 
Iliad. 

Welcker thinks that there is a 
great difference of age, and an 
evident difference of authorship, 
between the two poems (Der Epi- 
sche Oyolns, p. 295). 

0. Mttller admits the more reeent 
date of the Odyssey, but considers 
it “difficult and hasardous te raise 
upon this foundation any definite 
oonolusions as to the person and 
age of the poet” (History of the 
Literature of Aneient Greece, oh. 
t. s. IS). 
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of constructing long premeditated epics, without the aid of. 
writing, is to be taken as a characteristic of the earliest 
known Greek mind. This was the point controverted by 
Wolf, which a full review of the case (in my judgement) 
decides against him ; it is moreover a valuable reBort for 
the historian of the Greeks, inasmuch as it marks out to 
him the ground from which he is to start in appreciating 
their ulterior progress . 1 

Whatever there may be of truth in the different con- 
jectures of critics respecting the authorship and structure 
of these unrivalled poems, we are not to imagine that it 
is the perfection of their epical symmetry which has given 
them tneir indissoluble hold upon the human mind, as well 
modern as ancient. There is some tendency in critics, from 
Aristotle downwards , 2 to invert the order of Eeal ohar _ 
attributes in respect to the Homeric poems, so aoterof the 
as to dwell most on recondite excellences which jf o °“ e g r .i 0 
escape the unaided reader, and which are even essentially 
to a great degree disputable. But it is given P°P uUr - 
to few minds (as Goethe has remarked 3 ) to appreciate fully 


1 Dr. Thirlwall has added to the 
second edition of his History of 
Greece a valuable Appendix, on 
the early history of the Homeric 
poems (vol. i. p. BOO— 016) ; which 
contains copious information re- 
specting the discrepant opinions 
of German critios, with a brief 
comparative examination of their 
reasons. I oonld have wished that 
so exoellent a Judge had super- 
added, to his enumeration of the 
views of others, an ampler expo- 
sition of his own. Dr. Thirlwall 
seems decidedly oonvinoed upon 
that which appears to me the most 
important point in the Homerio 
controversy: “That before the ap- 

pearanoe of the earliest of the 
poems of the Epic Oyole, the Iliad 
sad Odyssey, even if they did not 
exist precisely in their present 
fatra, had at least reached their 
present compass, and -were regarded 
eaoh as a complete and well-defined 

Whole, not ae a fluctuating aggre- 
gate of fagitive pieces" (p. set). 


This marks out the Homerio 
poems aB ancient both in the items 
and in the total, and includes ne- 
gation of the theory of Wolf and 
Lachmann, who contend that as a 
total they only date from the age 
of Peisistratus. It is then safe to 
treat the poems as unquestionable 
evidences of Greoian antiquity 
(meaning thereby 776 B.O.), which 
we could not do if wo regarded 
all congruity of parts in the poems 
as brought about through altera- 
tions of Peisistratus and his friends. 

There is also a very just admo- 
nition of Dr. Thirlwall (p. 616) as 
to the difficulty of measuring what 
degree of discrepancy or inaoeu- 
raoy might or might not have 
escaped the poet's attention, in an 
age so imperfectly known to us. 

B There are just remarks on this 
point in Heyne's Excursus ii. sect 
9 and 4, ad II. xxiv. vol. viii. p. 
771-800. 

•'“Wenig Soutache, und viel- 
leicht nur wenige Menscbfa gller 
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the mechanism of a long poem, and many feel the beauty 
of the separate parts, who have no sentiment for the 
aggregate perfection of the whole. 

Nor were the Homeric poems originally addressed to 
minds of the rarer stamp. They are intended for those 
feelings which the critic has in common with the unlettered 
mass, not for that enlarged range of vision and peculiar 
standard which he has acquired to himBelf. They are of 
all poems the most absolutely and unreservedly popular:, 
had they been otherwise they could not have lived so long 
in the mouth of the rhapsodes, and the ear and memory of 
the people: and it was then that their influence was first 
acquired, never afterwards to be shaken. Their beauties 
belong to the parts taken separately, which revealed them- 
selves spontaneously to the listening crowd at the festival 
—far more than to the whole poem taken together, which 
could hardly be appreciated unless the parts were dwelt 
upon and suffered to expand in the mind. The most 
unlettered hearer of those times could readily seize, while 
the most instructed reader can still recognise the charac- 
teristic excellence of Homeric narrative — its straight- 
forward, unconscious, unstudied simplicity — its concrete 
forms of speech » and happy alternation of action with 

neuem Nationen, habenGefuhl fur Plato, ii. p. 888. 

•in ksthetisohes Gansea: aie loben The Homeric poema were the boat 
and tadeln nur atellenwelae, ale understood, and the moat widely 
entsttoken aich nur stellonweise. n popular of all Grecian composition, 
(Goethe, Wilhelm Meiater: I even among the least instructed 
traneoribe this from Weloker’a persona, auoh (for example) as the 
ASeohyl. Trilogie, p. 806.) aemibarbarians who had aoquired 

What ground there is for re- the Greek langage in Addition to 
strieting this proposition to modern their own mother tongae. (Dio 
ms contrasted with ancient nations, Chrysost. Or. xviii. vol. 1. p. 478; 
I am unable to conceive. Or. liii. vol. ii. p. 877, Reisk.) Re- 

* The xivoOpeva 6v6p.ara of Homer speoting the simplicity and per- 
were extolled by Aristotle : see spiouity of the narrative style, 
Sobol, ad Iliad. 1. 481 ; compare implied in this extensive popule- 
Dionys. Halioarn. De Compos, rity, Porphyry made a singular 
Yerbor. o 80. (Lets fu)54v tiv Sloe- remark : he said that the sentences 
cpipciv f ivdfisvflt t 4 icpiTpata fj of Homer really presented mueh 

l&era 6pSv* Respecting the undig- difficulty and obsonrlty, but that 
gnisad bursts of feeling by the ordinary readm fancied they on- 
heroes, the Soholiast ad Iliad. 1. derstood him /“beoause of the ge- 
848 tells ns— STotpov t6 i)ptmx6v itp6c neral dearness which appeared to 
54tpua — ooxsparo Xaripid. Helen, ran through the poems". (See. tbs 
Mt, sad ihe severe censures of Prolegomena of Villolsoa*fl4dltioii 
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dialogue — its vivid pictures of living agents, always clearly 
and sharply individualized, whether in the commanding 


.0m 410 tin 
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presence of Helen and Penelope, or in the more humble 
contrast of Eumeeus and Melantnifts; and always moreover 
animated by the frankness with which his heroes give 
utterance to all their transient emotions and even Addre d 
all their infirmities — its constant reference to to uniVt- 
those coarser veins of feeling and palpable mo- but 

tives which belong to all men in common — its Kuching 
fulness of graphic details, freshlv drawn from 
the visible and audible world, and though often a "f men ° 
homely, never tame nor trenching upon that h * v ® ia 
limit of satiety to which the Greek mind was so oommon * 
keenly alive — lastly, its perpetual junction of gods and men 
in the same picture, and familiar appeal to everpresent 
divine agency, in harmony with the interpretation of nature 
at that time universal. 

It is undoubtedly easier to feel than to describe the 
impressive influence of Homeric narrative: but the time 


of the Iliad, p. xli.) This remark 
affords the key to a good deal of 
the Homoric criticism. There 
doubtless were real obscurities in 
the poems, arising from altered 
associations, oustoms, religion, 
language, Ac., as well as from 
corrupt text; but while the critics 
did good service In elucidating 
these difficulties, they alio Intro- 
duced artificially many others, 
altogether of their own oreating. 
Refusing to be satisfied with the 
plain and obvious meaning , they 
sought In Homer hidden purposes, 
elaborate inuendo , recondite mo- 
tives, even with regard to petty 
details, deep-laid rhetorical arti- 
floes (see a specimen In Dionys. 
Hal. Art Rhetor, o. 16, p. 816. 
Releke; nor is even Aristotle ex- 
empt from similar tendencies, Bchol. 
ad Iliad, iii. 441, x. 198), or a sub- 
stratum of philosophy allegorised. 
Ho wonder that passages, quite 
perspicuous to the rulgae reader, 


seemed difficult to them. 

There could not be so sure a way 
of missing the real Homer as by 
searching for him in these devious 
recesses. He is essentially the poet 
of the broad highway and the mar- 
ket-place, touohing the common 
sympa hies and satisfying the men- 
tal appetencies of his countrymen 
with unrivalled effect, but exempt 
from ulterior views, either selfish 
or didactic, and immersed in the 
same medium of practical life and 
experience religiously construed, 
as his auditors. Ho nation has ever 
yet had so perfect and touohing 
an exposition of its early soelal 
mind as the Iliad and Odyssey in- 
hibit. 

In the verbal criticism of Homer 
the Alexandrine literati aeem to 
have made a very great advance, 
as oompared with the gloss o- 
graphers who preceded them. (Bee 
Lehrs, De fitudlla Arlstarohl, Dis- 
sert. ii. p. 48.) 
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and circumstances under which that influ enoe was first, and 
most powerfully felt, preclude the possibility of explaining 
it by comprehensive aud elaborate comparisons, such aB are 
implied in Aristotle’s remarks upon the structure of the 
poems. The critic who* seeks the explanation in the right 
place will not depart widely from the point of view of those 
rude auditors to whom the poems were originally addressed, 
or from the susceptibilities and capacities common to the 
human bosom in every stage of progressive culture. And 
though the refinements and delicacies of the poems, as well 
as their general structure, are a subject of highly interest- 
ing criticims — yet it is not to these that Homer owes his 
wide-spread and imperishable popularity. Still less is it 
true, as the well-known observations of Horace would lead 
us to believe, that Homer is a teacher of ethical wisdom 
akin and superior to Chrysippus or Crantor. i No didactio 


1 Horat. Epist. i. 2 , v. — 
“Sirenum voces, et Circes pocula 
nosti : 

Qu» si cum sociis stultus cupidus- 
que bibisset, 

Vixisset canis immundus, vel arnica 
luto SUB.” 

Horace contrasts the folly and 
greediness of the companions of 
Ulysses in accepting the refresh- 
ments tendered to them by Circe, 
with the self-command of Ulysses 
himself in refusing them. But 
in the incident as described in 
the original poem , neither the 
praise y nor the blame here im- 
plied , finds any countenance. 
The companions of Ulysses follow 
the universal praotioe in accept- 
ing hospitality tendered to stran- 
gers , the fatal consequences of 
whieh, in their particular case, 
they could have no grounds for 
suspeoting; while Ulysses is pre- 
served from a similar fate, not bv 
any aelf-oommand of his own, but 
by a previous divine warning and 
a epeoial antidote, which had not 
bean vouchsafed to the rest (see 
Odyss. x. 266). And the incident 
of the Birens , if It is to be taken 
as evidence of anything, indieatss 


rather the absence, than the pre- 
sence, of self-command on the 
part of Ulysses. 

Of the violent mutations of text, 
whereby the Qrammatlci or critics 
tried to efface from Homer bad 
ethioal tendencies (we must re- 
member that many of these men 
wore lecturers to youth), a re- 
markable specimen is afforded by 
the Venet. flchol. ad Iliad, ix. 
453 ; oompare Plutarch, de Audien- 
dis Poetis, p. 96. Phoenix describes 
the calamitous family tragedy in 
which he himself had been partly 
the agent, partly the viotim. How 
that an Homerio hero should con- 
fess guilty proceedings and still 
more guilty designs, without any 
expression of shame or contrition, 
was insupportable to the feelings 
of the critics. One of them, Arls- 
todemus, thrust two negative par- 
ticles into one of the lines; and 
though be thereby ruined not only 
the sense hut the metre, his emen- 
dation procured for him universal 
applause, belause he had main- 
tained the innocence of the hero 
(xal o6 pivov iju&oxifugar*, xsl 

ST4|w&8i), *k »6«sfK} xi^eac iqv 



soiimxQ mmoBa. 


purpose is to be found in the Iliad and Odyssey: a philo- 
sopher may doubtless extract, from the incidents Wo dldft0ti0 
ana strongly marked characters which it contains, purpose in 
much illustrative matter for his exportations — “ omer - 
but the ethical doctrine which he applies must emanate 
from his own reflection. The Homeric hero manifests vir- 
tues or infirmities, fierceness or compassion, with the same 
straightforward and simple-minded vivacity, unconscious of 
any ideal standard by which his conduct is to be tried ; 1 nor 
can we trace in the poet any ulterior function beyond that 
of the inspired organ oi the Muse, and the nameless, but 
eloquent, herald ol lost ad\ entities out oi the darkness of 
the past. 


^pu>a). And Aristarchus thought 
the case ao alarming, that he struck 
oat from the text four lines which 
have only been preserve 1 to us 
by Plutarch (‘0 \ri3T7pyo, 

&cci)c TO err} touto, cpoflrjOEicl 
See the Fragment ol Diosconde- 
(it— pi Tu) j rap’ * Nopu)/> in 

Thdot’s Fragmenta Historic or Gr»- 
cor vol. 11 p 19d 

1 b O’est un tableau ideal, k coup 
■Ar, que celui de la society fl-rec 
que dans les chants qui portent 
le nom d’Homftre et pourlmt 
cette sooi6te y est touto entiAre 
reproduite, avec la rusticite, la 
fdrocitt d« ees mceurs, sen bonnes 
et aea mauvaises passions, sans 
dessein da faire partioulidrement 
ressortir, da c616brer tel ou tel da 
acs mental, de ses avantages, ou 


de 1 nsser dins l'ombre ses \ ices 
et ses maux Co melange du bien 
et du mal, du fort et du faible— ■ 
i etto simultaneity d’idees et de 
s< ntimens en apparence contrairea 
— ci tt« variftte n tte inci hyrence, 
( e developpenipiit nilgai de la 
nature et dt ’a di stineo humaine 
— i ’est precision. nt 1& ce qu’il y 
a do plus p-tptiqup car o'est le 
fond memo dt s oh see, e’est la 
vente eur I’hniume et Ip mondo : 
» t dans les pi mturi s ideales qu'en 
veulent fairp la poesie, le roman 
et mftme I’histoiro, cet ensemble, 
si divers ct pourtant siharrnonieux, 
doit se rctrouvar sans quoi l’id6al 
veritable v manque aussi bien que 
la reality (Gumot Tours d'His- 
toire Mndrrne, Leqon 7 m ®, vol l 
p. 2P5 ) 
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PART II. 

HISTORICAL GREECE. 


CHAPTER L 

GENERAL GEOGRAPHY AND LIMITS OF GREECE. 

Guebce Proper lies between the 30th and 40th parallels 
of north latitude, and between the 2 1st and 26th Limits of 
degrees of east longitude. Its greatest length G™ 00 * 
from Mount Olympus to Cape Taenarus may be Btated at 
2 j 0 English miles; its greatest, breadth, from the western 
coast of Akarnania to Marathon in Attica, at 180 miles; 
and the distance eastward from Ambrakia across Pindus 
to the Magnesian mountain Homole and the mouth of the 
Peneius iB about 120 miles. Altogether its area is some- 
what less than that of Portugal. 1 In regard however to 
all attempts at determining the exact limits of Groece 
proper, we may remark, first, that these limits seem not to 
have been very precisely defined even among the Greeks 
themselves; and next, that so large a proportion of the 
Hellene were distributed among islands and colonies, and 
io much of their influence upon the world in general pro- 
duced through their colonies, as to render the extent of 
their original domicile a matter of comparatively little 
moment to verify. 

The chain called Olympus and the Cambunian moun- 
tains, ranging east and west and commencing with the 
JSge&n Sea or the Gulf of Therma near the fortieth degree 
of north latitude, is prolonged under the name Northern 
of Mount Lingon until it touches the Adriatic boundary of 
at the Akrokeraunian promontory. The country 
aottth of this ohain comprehended all that in 5mp 

Compare Strong, Btatiatica of Kruto, Halloa, ool, L oh. •» f* 
tfco Kingdom of Oraooo, p. 9 ; and 191. 
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ancient tames was regarded as Greece or Hellas proper, 
but it also comprehended something more. Hellas proper * 

S r continuous Hellas, to use the language of Skylax and 
ikearchus) was understood to begin with the town and 
Gulf of Ambrakia: frofn thence northward to the Akroker- 
aunian promontory lay the land called by the Greeks 
£pirus — occupied by the Chaonians, Molossians, and Thes- 
protians, who were termed Epirots and were not esteemed 
to belong to the Hellenic aggregate. This at least was 
the general understanding, though jEtolians and Akarna- 
nians in their more distant sections seem to have been not 
less widely removed from the full type of Hellenism than 
the Epirots were; while Herodotus is inclined to treat even 
Molossians and Thesprotians as Hellens. 2 

At a point about midway between the Aegean and 
Soardui Ionian seas, Olympus and Lingon are traversed ^ 
and Pindus, nearly at right angles by the still longer and 
vaster chain called Pindus, which stretches in a line rather 
west, of north from the northern side of the range of 
Olympus. The system to which these mountains belong 
seems to begin with the lofty masses of greenstone com- 
prised under the name of Mount Scaraus or Scordus 
Schardagh), 3 which is divided only by the narrow cleft 
containing the river Drin from the limestone of the Albanian 

* Dikeearclu SI, p.460, ed. Fuhr: — melien und nach Brass a im Jahra 
*H 4' ’EXXic T7jc , A|AfJp | x*lac 1819, vol. ii. oh. 18, p. 119 $eqq. 

at Joxti (Gotting. I84i), which oontaina 

MiXioxa ouvt^c to itipac bottj 6’ much instruction respecting the 
tpycxati real relations of these mountains 

'Eict xov 7c6T3|i.O' IIt)vh6v, the Oi- as compared with the different 
Xea< TpAtpsi, ideas and representations of them. 

’Opo$ xs MaYvrjxujv ‘OfidXojv xsxXtj- The words of Strabo (lib. vil. Ex- 
fts^ov. cerpt. 3, ed. Taohucke), that Bcar- 

Skylax,o.3B.— ’Apiflpaxla— 4 -tsuGs . dus, Orbfilus, Rhodopt, and 
dp^ixai i) 'EXXat ouvtyTjc ctvai jxt^pi Hcrmue extend in a straight line 
llrjvtl u 110x4(100, xol *0 (xoXlo’j May- from the Adriatic to the Buxine. 
vTjtixvjc «6Xtu>c, tj taxi nap a x6v are inoorreot. 
xAxafiov. See Leake’s Travels in Northern 

• Herod, i. 146; ii. 66. The Mo- Greece, vol. i. p. 336: the pate of 
losaian Alk6n passes for a Hellen Tschangon near Castoria (through 
(Herod, ri. 127). whioh the river Devol pastes from 

• The mountain systems in an- the eastward to fell into Uio- 
otant Macedonia and Illyrioum, Adriatio on the westward) is the 
north of Olympus, have been yet only cleft in this long ohain from 
but Imporfeotly examined : see the river Drin in the north down 
*Dr. Grietebaoh, Raise duroh Ru- to tho oentro of Groooo. 
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Alps. From the southern face of Olympus, Pindus strikes 
off nearly southward, forming the boundary between 
Thessaly and Epirus, and sending forth about the 39th 
degree of latitude the lateral chain of Othrys — which latter 
takes an easterly course, reaching the sea between Thessaly 
and the northern coast- of EubcBa. Southward of Othrys, 
the chain of Pindus under the name of Tymphrestus still 
continues, until another lateral chain, called (Eta, projects 
from it again towards the east, — forming the lofty coast 
immediately south of the Maliac Gulf, with the narrow 
road of Thermopylae between the two — and terminating at 
the Eubman strait. At the point, of junction with (Eta, 
the chain of Pindus forks into two branches; one striking 
to the westward of south, and reaching across ^Etolia, 
under the names of Arakynthus, Kurius, Korax and 
Taphiassus, to the promontory called Antirrhion, situated 
on the northern side of the narrow entrance of the Corin- 
thian Gulf, over against the corresponding promontory of 
Rhion in Peloponnesus — the other tending south-east-, and 
forming Parnassus, Helicon, and Kit lne r on; indeed ^Egaleus 
and Hymettus, even down to the southernmost cape of 
Attica, Sunium, may be treated as a continuance of this 
chain. From the eastern extremity of (Eta, also, a range 
of hills, inferior in height to the preceding, takes its de- 
parture in a south-easterly direction, under the _ thelr ax- 
various names of Knemis, Ptoon, and Teumessus. tension and 
It is joined with Kithseron by the lateral com- ?jon 6min *’ 
mumcation, ranging from west to east., called through 
Parnes; while the celebrated Pentelikus, abun- 
daut in marble quarries, constitutes its con- Peiopon- 
necting link, to the south of Parnes, with the ne • tti, 
chain from Kith®r6n to Sunium. 

From .the promontory of Antirrhion the line of 
mountains crosses into Peloponnesus, aud stretches in a 
southerly direction down to the extremity of the peninsula 
called Tsenarus, now Cape Matapan. Forming the bound- 
ary between Elis with Messenia on one side, and Arcadia 
with. Laconia on the other, it bears the successive names 
of Olenus, Panachaikus, Pholoe, Erymanthus, LyksBUB, 
Parrhasius, and Taygetus. Another series of mountains 
strikes off from Kithaerdn towards the south-west, con- 
stituting under the names of Geraneia and Oneia the high 
ground which fiiet sinks down into the depression forming 
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tbs Isftmni of Corinth, and then rises again to spread 
itself an Peloponnesus* One of its branches tends westward 
along the north of Arkadia, comprising the Akrokonnthus 
or citadel of Corinth, the high peak of Kylldne, the 
mountains of Aroanu and Lampeia, and ultimately joining 
Erymanthue and Pholoc — while the other branch strikes 
southward towards the south-eastern c ape ot Peloponnesus, 
the formidable Cape Malea or St Angelo, — and exhibits 
itself unde r the successi\ e names ot Apesas, Artemisium, 
Parthemum, Parnon Thornax, and Zarex 

From the easttrn extremity of Olympus, in a direction 
Ossa and ia ^ iei to the eastward ot south, stretches the 
Feiion^- range of mountains first called Ossa and after- 
Jo the waicE Pelion, down to the south-eastern corner 
yc a es 0 f r J hessaly The long lott> and naked backbone 
of the island ot Euboea ina> be viewed as a continuance f 
both of this chain an 1 ol th t ham ot Otlirys the line is 
farther prolonged by a senes ot islands m th( Archipelago, 
Andros, lenos M\konos and Naxos, belonging to the group 
called the Cycl ides or inlands encircling the sacred centre 
of Delos Of thtse C\c lades others are m like manner a 
continuance ot tin chain which reaches to Cape Sumum — 
Keos, Kythnos S riphos, and Siphnos jom on to Attica ; 
as Andros does to Eul oea And we might even consider 
the great island ot Eiete as a prolongation of the system 
of mountains which biea^ts the winds and waves at Cape 
Malea, the island ot Ky theia forming the intermediate link 
between them Skiathu** Skopelus and Skyrus, to the 
north-east ot Euboea also maik themselves out as outlying 
peaks ot the range comprehending Pelion and Euboea 1 
By this brief sketch uhich the reader will naturally 
compare with one ot the recent maps of the country, it will 
be seen that Greece pi one 1 is among the most mountainous 
territories m Europe For although it is convenient, in 
giving a systematic view of the face of the country, to group 
the multiplicity ot mountains into certain chains or ranges, 

1 Tor the general sketch f the O Miiller in his short but Titla* 
mountain system of Hellas , see abla treatise Ueber die Makodonar, 
Kras% Hellas, rol i oh 4, p p 7 (Berlin, 18tf), may ba ocn- 
380— StO$ Hr. Oramer, Geography salted whith ad Tentage This 
of AndUnt Greeoe toI 1 p 8— § treatise it annexed to the English 

Benpaetin g the northern regions, translation of his History of the 
^JBptens, Hlyrfta, k ead Meoedonie, Dorians by Sir €h a Imrh* 
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founded upon approximative uniformity of direction ; yet 
in point ot fact there are so many ramifications and dis- 
persed peaks — bo vast a number of hills and crags of 
different magnitude and elevation — that a comparatively 
small proportion of the surface ip left for level ground. 
Not only few continuous plains, but even few continuous 
valleys, exist throughout all Greece proper. The largest 
spaces ot level ground are seen in Thessaly, in AStolia, in 
the western portion oi Peloponnesus, and m Bmotia; but 
irregular mountains, valleys, frequent but isolated, land- 
locked basins and declivities, which often occur but seldom 
last long, lorm the chin act er of the country . 1 

The islands of the Cyi Iade&, Euboea, Attica, and Laco- 
nia, consist for the most part ot micaceous schist, Geoiogioai 
combined with and often co\ered by crystalline 
granular limestone . 2 The c entre and west of Peloponnesus, 
as well as the countiy north of the Corinthian Ghilf from 
the Gulf oi Ambrakia to the strait of Euboea, present a 
calcareous foi nmtion, van mg in different localities as to 
colour, consistency, and haidness, but generally belonging 
or approximating to the chalk: it is often \ ery compact, but 
is distinguished in a marked manner from the crystalline 
limestone abo\e-mcntioned. The two loftiest summits in 
Greece 3 (both however low'd* than Olympus, estimated at 
9700 feet) exhibit this formation — Parnassus which attains 
8000 feet, and the point of St. Elias in Taygetus, which iB 


* Out of the 47,* 00,000 Btremas 
( * 13,000,000 English acres inclu- 
ded in the present kingdom of 
Greece, 30,600,000 go to mountains, 
rooks, rivers, lakes and forests— 
and 31,000,000 to arable land, Tine- 
yards, olive and ourrant grounds, 
4ft. By arable land is meant land 
of cultivation , fora comparatively 
•mall portion of it is aotually 
cultivated at present (Strong, 
Statiatios of Greece, p. 2, London 
1842.) 

The modern kingdom of Greece 
doea not include Thessaly. The 
epithet xoiXbc (hollow) is applied 
to eaToral of the ohief Grecian 
•totes— xciXh *HXic, xoiXf Aaxt&el- 
jmw* ooiUi Aprcc, do. 


kjpitf&oc top la ts xal xoiXatwai, 
Strabo, viil p 381 
The fertility of Bmotia is no- 
ticed in Strabo, ix p 400, and in 
the valuable fragment of Diksear- 
chus, Bloc ‘LXxafcoc, p. 140, ed. 
Fuhr 

1 For the geological and mine- 
ralogical charaoter of Greece, aee 
the survey undertaken by Dr Fied- 
ler, by orders of the present go 
vernment of Greece, in 1834 and 
the following years (Beise durch 
alle Theile des Konigreicha Grie 
che&land, 1 m Auftrag der K. G. 
Begierung in dan Jahren 1834 bis 
1837, especially voL ii. p. 612— 
680). 

a Grlasebaoh, Beiaan durch Bu- 
maUan, vol. Ii. eh 18, p. 124. 




not less than 7800 feet. Olay-Blate and conglomerates of 
sand, lime and clay are found in many parts: a close and 
firm conglomerate of lime composes the Isthmus ofCorinth: 
loose deposits of pebbles, and calcareous breccia, occupy also 
some portions of the territory. But the most important 
and essential elements of the Grecian soil consist of the 
diluvial and alluvial formations, with which the troughs 
and basins are filled up, resulting from the decomposition 
of the alder adjoining rocks. In these reside the produc- 
tive powers of the country, and upon these the grain and 
vegetables for the subsistence of the people depend. The 
mountain regions are to a great degree barren, destitute at 
present of wood or any useful vegetation, though there is 
reason to believe that they were better wooded in antiquity: 
in many parts, however, and especially in -ditoliaand Akar- 
nania, they afford plenty of timber, and in all parts pasture 
for the cattle during summer, at a time when the plains are 
thoroughly burnt up . 1 For other articles of food, depen- 
dence must be had on the valleys, which are occasionally of 
singular fertility. The low grounds of Thessaly, the valley 
of the Kephisus and the borders of the lake Kopai's in 
Bceotia, the western portion of Elis, the plains of Stratus 
on the confines of Akaruania and ^Elolia, and those near 
the river Pamisus in Messenia, both are now and were in 


ancient times remarkable for their abundant produce. 

Besides the scarcity of wood for fuel, there is another 
Irreguia- serious inconvenience to which the low grounds 
rity of the of Greece are exposed, — the want of a Bupply of 
waters— water at once adequate and regular . 2 A bun- 
rivers dry dance of ram falls during the autumnal and 
in summer. w i n t er months, little or none during the summer; 


1 In passing through the valley 
between (Eta and Parnassu , going 
towards El&teia, Fiedler observes 
the striking change in the charac- 
ter of the country “Romelia (i e. 
Akarnanla, iEtolia, Ozolian Lokris, 
Ac.), woody, well-watered, and 
covered with a good soil, ceasos 
at onoe end precipitously ; while 
oraggy limestone mountains of a 
.white grey colour exhibit the cold 
ofaaracter of Attioa and the Mores.” 
(Seise, i. p. 213.) 

The Homerlo Hymn to Apollo 


conceives even the ictSlov icupTjpi- 
pOM of Thebes ae having in Its 
primitive state been covered with 
wood (v. 227). 

The best timber used by the an- 
cient Greeks came from Macedonia, 
the Buxine, and the Propontis 1 
the timber of Mount Parnassus 
and of EuhfBa was reokoned very 
had ; that of Aroadia better (Then- 
phrast. v. 2, 1 ; ill. ft). 

* See Fiedler, Raise, Ao. vol. i. 
pp. 84, 219, 362, Ac. 

Both Fiedler and Strong (Sta- 
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while ike naked limestone of the numerous hills neither, 
absorbs nor retains moisture, so that the rain runs off as 
rapidly as it falls. Springs are not numerous . 1 Most rivers 
are torrents in early Bpring, and dry before the end of 
summer: the copious combinations of the ancient language 
designated the winter torrent by a special and separate 
word . 2 The most considerable rivers in the country are, 
the Peneius, which carries off all the waters of Thessaly, 
finding an exit into the Aegean through the narrow defile 
which parts Ossa from Olympus, — and the Achelous, which 
flows from Pindus in a south-westerly direction, separating 
JEtolia from Akarnania and emptying itself into the Ionian 
sea: the Euenus also takes its rise at a more southerly part 
of the same mountain-chain and falls into the same sea more 
to the eastward. The rivers more to the southward are 
unequal and inferior. Kephisus and Asopus in BcBotia, 
Pamisus in Messenia, maintain each a languid stream 
throughout the summer: while the Inachus near Argos, 
and the Kephisus and Ilissus near Athens, present a scanty 
reality which falls short still more of their great poetical 
celebrity. The Alpheius and the Spercheius are consider- 
able streams — the Achelous is still more important . 3 The 
quantity of mud which its turbid stream brought down and 
deposited, occasioned a sensible increase of the land at its 
embouchure, within the observation of Thucydides . 4 

But the disposition and properties of the Grecian 
territory, though not maintaining permanent rivers, are 
favourable to the multiplication of lakes and pvequent 
marshes. There are numerous hollows and marshes 
enclosed basins, out of which the water can find * nd 1 » kM * 
no superficial escape, and where, unless it makes for itself 
a subterranean passage through rifts in the mountains, it 
remains either as a marsh or a lake according to the time 
of year. In Thessaly we find the lakes Nessonis and Bcebeis; 

tistlos of Greeoe, p. 180) dwell with extreme temporary fulness and 
great reaeon upon the Inestimable violence, with absolute dryness 
value of Artesian wells for the (Kriegk, Sohriften sur allgemel- 
oountry. nen Brdkunde, p. 901, Leipslg 

1 Ross, Raise auf den Grleohi- 1640). 
aehen Inseln, vol. i. letter 2, p. 19. * Most of the Bobinades now rise 

* The Greek language teems to out of dry land, which baa aeeu- 
■tpnd singular In the expression mulcted aft the month of the 
geipa£peu«— the fFodge of Arabia AehelOus. 
manifest the like alternation, of 4 Thuoydid. ii 109. 




in JBtoli*, between the Achelfius and Eu&nus, Strabo men* 
tione the lake of Trichbnis, besides several other lakes, 
which it is difficult to identify individually, though the 
quantity of ground covered by lake and marsh is as a whole 
very considerable. In Bqsotia are situated the lakes Kopais, 
Hynkft, and Harma; the first of the three formed chiefly 
by the river Kephisus, flowing from Parnassus on the north- 
west, and shaping for itself a sinuous course through the 
mountains of Phokis. On the north-east and east, the lake 
Kopais is bounded by the high land of Mount Pt6on, which 
intercepts its communication with the Strait of Euboea. 
Through the limestone of this mountain the water has 
either found or forced several subterraneous cavities, by 
which it obtains a partial egress on the other side of the 
rocky hill and then Aowb into the strait. The Katabothra, 
as they were termed in antiquity, yet exist, but in an imper- 
fect and half-obstructed condition. Even in antiquity how- 
ever they never fully sufficed to carry off the surplus waters 
of the Kephisus; for the remains are still found of an arti- 
ficial tunnel, pierced through the whole breadth of the rock, 
and with perpendicular apertures at proper intervals to let 
in the air from above. Tnis tunnel — one of the most inter- 


esting remnants of antiquity, since it muBt date from the 
prosperous days of the old Orchomenus, anterior to its 
absorption into the Boeotian league, as well as to the pre- 
ponderance of Thebes — is now choked up and rendered 
useless. It may perhaps have been designedly obstructed 
by the hand of an enemy. The scheme of Alexander the 
(mat who commissioned an engineer from Chalkis to re- 
open it, was defeated first by discontents in Bosotia, and 


ultimately by his early death. 1 

The Katabothra of the lake Kopais are a specimen of 
Bubter the P^® nomen011 80 frequent in Greece — lakes 
mean and rivers finding for themselves subterranean 
SrSi 6 out P aB8a £ es through the cavities in the limestone 
of land- U rocks, and even pursuing their unseen course 
looked f or a considerable distance before they emerge 
bMlM * to the light of day. In Arcadia, especially, several 
remarkable examples of subterranean water-communication 
occur: this central region of Peloponnesus presents a cluster 
of such completely enclosed valleys or bksins. 3 


» Strabo, Jx. p. 407. In Korea, voL iil. pp. 46, 158— 

* Colonel Leake obaorrea ^Trarel* 166), •the plain of Tripolitan 
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It will be seen from these circumstances, that Gfreooe, 
-considering its limited total extent, offers but little motive 


(anolently that of Tegea and 
Mantineia) is by far the greatest 
of that cluster of valleys in the 
centre of Peloponnesus, each of 
whloh is so closely shut in by 
the intersecting mountains, that 
no outlet is afforded to the waters 
except through the mountains 
themselves,” Ac Respecting the 
Arcadian Orchomenus and its en- 
closed lake with Katabutlira, see 
the same woik. p. 103 ■ and the 
mountain planib near Corinth, j». 
MS. 

This temporary disappearance 
of the rivers was ln.mil lar to the 
ancient ohseivera — oi xatati *'j|i.fc.oi 
Tiin rorvudw ( Arintot. Metoorolng. 
i. IS Diodflr. xv 4 9. Strabo, vi. 
p. 217, 'Mil. p. SB9, ,1c ). 

Their familiarity with Mur phe- 
nomenon was in part the source 
of some geographical suppositions, 
which now appear to uh extra- 
vagant, respecting the long subter- 
ranean and submarine course of 
certain rivers, and their reappear- 
ance at very distant points, ho- 
phoklfts said that the Tnachus of 
Akarnania joined the Tnachus of 
Argolis ; Ihykus the poet afhrtned 
that the Asdpus near Bikyon had its 
source in Phrygia : the river Inhpus 
of the little island of JImUir was 
alleged by others to he an effluent 
from the mighty Nile; and the 
rhetor Zftilus, in a panegyrical 
oration to the inhabitants of 
Toned os j went the leugth of as- 
suring them that the Alplipius in 
Elis had its source in their island 
(Strabo, vi. p. 271). Not only 
Pindar and other poets (Antigon. 
Daryst o. 166), but also the his- 
torian Timsous (Tlmaei Prag. 127, 
•d. Gttller), and Pausanias also 
with the greatest confidence (v. 
V, 9) , believed that the fountain 


Arethnsa at Syraouse was nothing 
else ^»ut the reappearance of the 
river Alpheiua from Peloponnesus : 
this was attested by tbe actual 
fact that a goblet or cup (ptdXi)) 
thrown Into the Alpheiue had 
come up at the Syracusan fountain, 
which Timreua professed to have 
verified,— but even the arguments 
by which Strabo justifies his dis- 
belief of this tale, show how 
powerfully the pheenomena of the 
Grecian rivers aoted upon his 
mind. “If (says he, l. c.) the Al- 
pheius, instead of flowing into the 
sea, fell into some chasm in the 
earth, there would be some plau- 
sibility in suppoeing that it con- 
tinued Its subterranean course as 
far as Sicily without mixing with 
the sea : but since its junction with 
the sea is matter of observation, 
and since there is no aperture 
visible near the shore to absorb the 
water of the river (aTop-a t 6 xara- 
ruM rb ^eup.* too itoxap-ou), so it is 
plain that the water cannot main- 
tain ita separation and its sweetness, 
whereas the spring Arethnsa is per- 
fectly good to drink.” I have trans- 
la ted here the sense rather than 
the words of Strabo ; but the 
phtrnnmena of “rivers falling into 
ohasme and being drunk up” for a 
time is exactly what happens In 
Greece. It did not appear to 
Strabo impoHinble thatthe Alpheiue 
might traverse so great a distance 
underground ; nor do we wonder 
at tliis when we learn that amove 
able geographer than he (Eratos- 
thenes) supposed that the marshes 
of Rhinoknlura, between the 
Mediterranean and the Bed Beat 
were formed by the Euphrates and 
Tigris, whioh flowed underground 
for the length of e«W stadia or 
furlongs (Strabo, xvi. p. 741; 
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and still lees of convenient means, for internal communica- 
tion among its various inhabitants. 1 Each village or town- 
Difficulty ship occupying its plain with the enclosing 
of land- mountains, 2 supplied its own main wants, whilst 
oauon'and transport of commodities by land was suf- 
tranaport ficiently difficult to discourage greatly any 
la Greece. re gular commerce with neighbours. In so far as the 
face of the interior country was concerned, it seemed as if 
nature had been disposed from the beginning to keep the 


Seidel, Fragm. Kratoath. p. 194): 
compare the story about the 
Euphrates passing underground 
and reappearing in Ethiopia as 
the river Nile (Pau<*an. ii. 6, 3). 
This disappearance and reap- 
pearance of rivers connected itself, 
in the minds of ancient physical 
philosophers, with the supposition 
of vast reservoirs of water in the 
interior of the earth, which were 
protruded upwards to the surface 
by some gaseous force (see Seneca, 
Nat. Quest, vi. 8). Pomponius 
Mela mentions an idea of some 
writers, that the source of the Nile 
was to be found, not in our (olxou- 
pivi)) habitable section of the globe, 
but in the Antlchthon, or southern 
continent, and that it flowed under 
the ocean to rise up in Ethiopia 
(Mela, 1. 9, 66). 

These views of the ancients, 
evidently based upon the analogy 
of Grecian rivers, are well set 
forth by M. Letronne in a paper 
on the situation of the Terrestrial 
Paradise as represented by the 
Fathers of the Church ; olted in A. 
von Humboldt, Examen Critique 
do l’Histoire de la G6o graphic, 
Ac., vol. ill. p. 118-130. 

1 “Upon the arrival of the king 
and regency in 1838 (observes Mr. 
Btrong), no oarriage roads existed 
in Greece; nor were they indeed 
muoh wanted previously, es down 
to that period not a oarriage, 
waggon, or cart, or any other de- 
scription of rehioles, was to be 


found In the whole country. The 
traffic in general was oarried on 
by meant of boats, to whioh the 
long indented line of the Grecian 
coast and -its numerous islands 
afforded every facility. Between 
the seaports and the interior of 
the kingdom, the communication 
was effected by means of beasts 
of burden, such as mules, horses, 
and camels.” (Statistics of Greece, 
p. 33.) 

This exhibits a retrograde march 
to a point lower than the descrip- 
tion of the OdyBsey, where Tele- 
maebus and Peisistratus drive their 
chariot from Pylus to Sparta. The 
remains of the ancient roads are 
still seen in many parts of Greeoe 
(Strong, p. 34). 

1 Dr. Clarke’s description deser- 
ves to be notioed, t nough his warm 
eulogies on tbe fertility of the 
soil, taken generally, are not 
borne out by later observers:— 
“The physical phenomena of 
Greeoe, differing from those of 
any other country, present a series 
of beautiful plains, suooessively 
surrounded by mountains of lime- 
stone; resembling, although upon 
a larger scale, and rarely accom- 
panied by volcanic products, the 
craters of the Fhlegrasan fields. 
Everywhere their level surfaces 
seem to have been deposited by 
water, gradually retired or evapo* 
rated; they consist for the moat 
part of the riohest soil, and their 
produce is yet proveibially abun- 
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population of Greece socially and politically disunited — 
by providing so many hedges of separation, and so many 
boundaries, generally hard, sometimes impossible, to over- 
leap. One special motive to intercourse, however, arose 
out of this very geographical constitution of the country? 
and its endless alternation of mountain and .valley. The 
difference of climate and temperature between the high 
and low grounds is very great: the harvest is secured in 
one place before it is ripe in another, and the cattle find 
during the heat of summer shelter and pasture on the 
hills, at a time when the plains are burnt up . 1 The practice 
of transferring them from the mountains to the plain ac- 
cording to the change of season, which subsists still as it 
did in ancient times, is intimately connected with the struc- 
ture of the country, and must irom the earlies+ period have 
brought about communication among the otherwise disun it ed 
villages. ,J 

Such difficulties, however, in the internal transit by land 
were to a great extent counteracted by the large proportion 
of coast and the accessibility of the country by sea. The 
prominences and indentations in the line of Grecian coast 
are hardly less remarkable than the multiplicity of eleva- 
tions and depressions which everywhere mark the surface . 3 


dant. In this manner stood the 
oities of Argos, Sikyon, Corinth, 
Megara, Eleusis, Athens, Thebes, 
Amphissa, Orchomenus, Gheeronea, 
Lebadea, Larissa, Pella, and many 
others.” (Dr. Clarke’s Travels, vol. 
ii. oh. 4, p. 74.) 

• Sir W. Gell found, .n the 
month of March, Bummer in the 
low plains of Messenia, spring in 
Laoouia, winter in Arcadia (Jour- 
ney In Qreeoe, p. 366—359). 

1 The cold central region (or 
mountain plain— 6poni8iov) of Tri- 
politsa differs in olimate from the 
maritime regions of Peloponnesus, 
as muoh as the south of England 
from the south of France ... No 
appearance of spring on the trees 
near Tsgea, though not more than 
twenty-four miles from Argos . . . 
Cattle wo sent from thenoe every 
wintf* to the maritime plains of 


Elos in Laconia (Leake, Trav. In 
Morea, vol 1 . pp. 88, 98, 197). The 
pasture on Mount Olono (boun- 
dary of Elis, Arcadia, and Achaia) 
is not healthy until June (Leake, 
vol ii. p. 119); oompare p. 348, an£ 
PiedlcT, Boise, i. p. 314. 

See also the instructive Inscrip- 
tion* of Orohomenus, in Boeokh, 
Staatshaushaltung der Athener, t. 
ii. p. 380. 

The transference of cattle, be- 
longing to proprietors in one state, 
for temporary pasturage in an- 
other, is as old as the Odyssey, 
and is marked by various illustra- 
tive incidents: see the cause of 
the first Mcseenian war (Dlodofe 
Fragm.viii. vol. lv. p. #3, ed.Wess. ; 
L'ausan. iv. 4, %y. 

1 u Uni versa autem (Peloponne- 
sus), velut pensante aguorum ln- 
ourtus naturfc, in monies ft on- 
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Th « shop* of Peloponnesus, with its throe southern guUb 
indanta- Argolic, Laconian and Meesenian), was com* 

ftiont in pared by the ancient geographers tio the leaf 
#f 6 66Mt~- a P^ e “ tree: the ragasaean Gulf on the 
universal" eastern side So f Greece, ana the Ambrakian Gulf 
MOMBibi- on the western, with their narrow entrances and 
j by »** considerable area, are equivalent to internal 
lakes: Xenophdn boasts of the double sea which embraces 
so large a proportion of Attica, Ephorus of the triple sea 
by which Bmotia was accessible from west, north, and 
south — the Euboean Strait opening a long line of country 
on both sides to coasting navigation. 1 But the most im- 
portant of all Grecian gulfs are the Corinthian and the 
Saronic, washing the northern and north-eastern BhoreB of 
Peloponnesus and separated by the narrow barrier of the 
Isthmus of Corinth. The former, especially, lays open 
JCtolia, Phokis, and Boeotia, as well as the whole northern 
coast of Peloponnesus, to water upproaeh. Corinth in 
ancient times served as an entrepot for the trade between 
Italy and Asia Minor — goods being unshipped at LechsBum, 
theport on the Corinthian Gulf, and carried by land across 
to Kenchrese, the port on the Saronic: indeed even the 
merchant vefcseh themselves, when not very large, 2 were 


toUitu*.* (Plin. H. N. It. 0.) 

Strabo touches, In a striking 
passage (ii. p. 131— 129), on the in- 
fluence of the sea in determining 
the shape and boundaries of the 
land: hie observations upon the 
great superiority of Europe over 
Asia and Afrioa in respeot of. in- 
tersection and interpenetration of 
land by the sea-water are remark- 
able: fj |XfcV OOV K'jpiOTtTJ 1toXu9X r r 

(jLOvtdtdxf) ir«eu>v ton, do. He does 
not eepeoially name the coast of 
Greeoa, though his remarks have 
a more exact bearing upon Oreeoe 
than upon any other country. And 
we may copy a passage out of 
Taoitue tAgrieol. e. 10), written in 
referaaoe to Britain, which appliea 
tar move precisely to Oreeoe : “nus- 
quam latins dominarl mare .... 
neo litore tenus aecreaoere ant 
taaorbari, aad in flu ere penltue at 


ambire, ft jngia eliatn atque mots- 
tibua inaeri velut in *uo. 

1 Xenophon, Be Veotigal. o. 1; 
Epbor. Frag. 07, ed. Marx; Bto- 
plian. Bye. Bouotla. 

1 Pliny, H. N. iv. 6, about the 
Isthmus of Corinth: tt L«eoh»» hinc, 
Oenchreea lllinc , august! arum 
termini, Ion go et aneipitinavium 
ambitu (s. a. round Capa Malea), 
quas magnitudo plouatrio tronavehi 
prohibit : quam ob eauaam perfo- 
dere navigabili alveo anguatiaa 
eat tentarere Demetrius rax, dic- 
tator Oaeaar, Oaiua pdnoapa, Do- 
mitius Kero— inf austo (ut omnium 
exitu patuit) ipoopto.* 

The SftoX«6c, laaa than four miles 
aoroaa, where ahipa were draws 
aerosa, if their alia permitted, 
rtretehed from Leohnum on the 
Corinthian Gulf, to flobpxna, a 
littla eastward of Kusina, aa 
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conveyed across by the same route. It was accounted a 
prodigious advantage to escape the necessity of sailing 
round Cape Malea: and the violent winds and currents 
which modem experience attests to prevail around that 
formidable promontory, are quite Sufficient to justify the 
apprehensions of the ancient Greek merchant, with his 
imperfect apparatus for navigation . 1 

It will thus appear that there was no part of Greece 
Proper which could he considered as out of reach of the 
sea, while most parts of it were convenient and easy of ac- 
cess: in fact, the Arcadians were the only large section of 
the Hellenic name (we may add the Doric Tetrapolis and 
the mountaineers along the chain ofPindus and Tymphres- 
tus) who were altogether without a seaports But. Greece 
Proper constituted only a fraction of the entire g ea _ com . 
Hellenic world, during the historical age; there munication 
were the numerous islands, and still more numer- 
ous continental colonies, all located as indepen* inland* and 
dent intruders on distinct points of the coast , 3 in cwlonic,, ■ 
the Euxine,the JEgean, the Mediterranean and the Adriatic; 


the Sarftnic Gulf iM ratio, vin. j» 
380). Strabo (.vin p °*:Bi reckons 
the breadth of the •>//'.* .it forty 
stadia (about 4* 4 Knglitbh miles) , 
the reality, according to Leake, is 
3'/, English miles (Trav olsm More i, 
vol. ii. ch. xxix. p. 2'»7) 

1 The north wind', tin 1 Ftcsian 
wind of the ancients, blown strong 
In the ASgean nearly tin* whole 
summer, and with especially dan- 
gerous -violence at throe points,— 
under Karystos, the southern cape 
of Euboea, near Cape Malea, and 
in the narrow strait between tlie 
islands of T6nos, Mykonos, and 
Ddlos (Ross, Reison auf den Gne- 
chisohen Inseln, vol. 1 p. 20) See 
also Oolonel Leake's account of 
the terror of the Greek boatmen 
from the gales and currents round 
Mount Athos : the canal cut by 
Xerxes through the isthmus was 
justified by sound reasons (Travels 
in Northern Greece, vol. lit. c. 24, 
*. 1 «). 

* The Periplus of Bkylax enu- 


nieraleo every section o( the Greek 
name, with the insignificant ex- 
ceptions noticed in the text, as 
purtnk mg of the line of coast; it 
even mentions Arcadia (c. 45), be- 
cause at that time Lepreum bad 
shaken off the supremacy of Elis, 
and was confederated with the 
Arcadians (about 3t>0 B.C.): Le- 
preum possessed about twelve 
miles of coast, which therefore oount 
as Arcadian. 

■ Cicero (De Republic^, ii. 3—4, 
in the fragments of that lost trea- 
tiso, ed. Mail) noticed emphati- 
cally both the general maritime 
accessibility of Grecian towns, 
and the effects of that circumstance 
on Grecian character’ — “Quod de 
Corintho dixi, id baud scio an 
liceat de ounctl GreciA verissime 
dicere. Nam et ipsa Peloponnesus 
fere tota in ra»rt est : neo prater 
Phlluntios ulll sunt, quorum agri 
non ooutingant mare: et extra 
Feloponnesum EnittM et Bores 
et Polopes eoli abeunt a mart 
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and distant frotn each other by the space which separates 
Trebizond from Marseilles. All these various cities were 


comprised in the name Hellas, which implied no geo- 
graphical continuity: all prided themselves on Hellenic 
blood, name, religion and mythical ancestry. As the only 
communication between them was maritime, so the sea, im- 
portant even if we look to Greece Proper exclusively, was 
the sole channel for transmitting ideas and improvements, 
as well as for maintaining sympathies, social, political, re- 
ligious, and literary, throughout these outlying members of 
the Hellenic aggregate. 

The ancient philosophers and legislators were deeply 
vie-ws of impressed with the contrast between an inland 


the ancient and a maritime city: in the former, simplicity 
aophers on and uniformity of life, tenacity of ancient habits 
the in- and dislike of what is new or foreign, great force 
maritime f of exclusive sympathy and narrow range both 
habits and of objects and ideas; in the latter, variety and 
commerce. 110ve Xfy of sensations, expansive imagination, tole- 


ration, and occasional preference for extraneous customs, 
greater activity of the individual and corresponding mutabi- 
lity of the state. This distinction stands prominent in the 
many comparisons instituted between the Athens of Pe- 
rikles and the Athens of the earlier times down to Solon. 


Both Plato and Aristotle dwell upon it emphatically — and 
the former especially, whose genius conceived the com- 
prehensive scheme of prescribing beforehand and ensuring 
in practice the whole course of individual thought 
and feeling in his imaginary community, treats maritime 
communication, if pushed beyond the narrowest limits, as 
fatal to the success and permanence of any wise scheme of 
education. Certain it is that a greatdifference of charac- 


Quid dicam insulas Grtrcicr, quse 
fluctibus cinctro natant pane ipstr 
■imul cum oivitatium institutis et 
moribusP Atque heeo quidem, ut 
supra dixi, veteris sunt Grfficirc. 
Coloniarum re to qua? est deducts 
a Grails in Asiam, Thruciam, 
Italiam, Siciliam, Africam, prater 
unam Maguesiam, quam unda non 
alluatf Ita barbarorum agris quasi 
adtexta quod am videtur Ora esse 
GrffcLs».“ 


Compare Cicero, Bpistol. ad 
Attic, vi. 3, with the reference to 
Dikeoarchus, who agreed to a great 
extent inPlato T s objections against 
a maritime site (De Leg g. It. p. 
705; also Aristot. Politic, vii. 5-6). 
The sea (sa^s Plato) is indeed a 
salt and bitter neighbour (pdXe 
Y« 5 vtu>< &Xfiup6v xal «ixp6v 
^ciT6vT)(iot), though convenient for 
purposes of daily use. 
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ter existed between those Greeks who mingled PittW4lkflS 
much in maritime affairs, and those who did not. between 
The Arcadian may stand as a type of the pure 
Grecian landsman, with his rustic and illiterate the see" 
habitB 1 — his diet of sweet chestnuts, barley Q**®* e ln 
cakes and pork (as contrasted with the fish whicn r060e * 
formed the chief seasoning for the bread of an Athenian) — 
his superior courage and endurance — his reverence for Lace- 
daemonian headship as an old and customary influence — his 
sterility of intellect and imagination as well as his slackness 
in enterprise — his unchangeable rudeness of relations with 
the gods, which led him to scourge and prick Pan if he came 
back empty-handed from the chase ; while the inhabitant of 
Ph6ksea or Miletus exemplifies the Grecian mariner, eager 
in search of gain — active, skilful, and daring at sea, but in- 
ferior in steadfast bravery on land — more excitable in 
imagination as well as more mutable in character — full of 
pomp and expense in religious manifestations towards the 
Ephesian Artemis or the Apollo of Branchidse: with a mind 
more open to the varieties of Grecian energy and to the 
refining influent es of Grecian civilization. The Pelopon- 
nesians generally, and the Lacedaemonians in particular, ap- 
proached to the Arcadian type — while the Athenians of 
the fifth century b.c. stood foremost in the other; super- 
adding to it however a delicacy of taste, and a predomi- 
nance of intellectual sympathy and enjoyments, which seem 
to have been peculiar to themselves. 

The configuration of the Grecian territory, so like in 
many respects to that of Switzerland, produced Bffoot* of 
two effects of great moment upon the character the oonfl- 
and history of the people. In the first place, it SfOrieoo 
materially strengthened their powers of defence: ®p°n the 
it shut up the country against those invasions delations of 
from the interior which successively subjugated the inha- 
all their continental colonies; and it at the same blUnt *‘ 


1 Heketeus, Fragm. ’ApxaOixOv 
G:Ticvov .... xal Stta xpta. 

llerodot. i. 86 . BaXav^ifot avfiptc. 
Theoerit id. rii. 106 .— 

Kdjv pi* t«08’ ipd^c, <u FTdv plXa, 
jt^ tI to xatfttc 

axlXXatoiv oxb «Xsup4< 
US xal &|iout 


Tavlxa fiaoTlaSoitv 8 ti xpfa tot 6 4 

napetT)- 

El 8’ AXXuk vtoeaic x«t 4 fifty gpfta 
x&vt’ ftvugtaoi 
Aaxv 6 pL«voc xvdoaio, do. 

The alteration of Xiot, which if 
obviously out of piece, in the 
scholia on this passage, to ftnot, 
appears unquestionable. 

«2 
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time rendered each fraction more difficult to be attacked 
by the rest, so as to exercise a certain conservative influence 
in assuring? the tenure of actual possessors: for the pass of , 
Thermopylae between Thessaly and Phokis, that of Ki- 
thaeron between Brootia and Attica, or the mountainous range 
ofOneion and Geraneia hlong the Isthmus of Corinth, were 
positions which an inferior number of brave men could 
hold against a much greater force of assailants. But, in 
the next place, while it tended to protect each section of 
Greeks from being conquered, it also kept them politically 
disunited and perpetuated their separate autonomy. It 
fostered that powerful principle of repulsion, which disposed 
even the smallest township to constitute itself a political 
unit apart from the rest, and to resist all idea of coalescence 
with others, either amicable or compulsory. To a modern 
reader, accustomed to large political aggregations, and ? 
securities for good government through the representative 
system, it requires a certain mental effort to transport 
himself back to a time when even the smallest town clung 
so tenaciously to its right of self-legislation. Nevertheless 
such was the general habit and feeling of the ancient world, 
throughout Italy, Sicily, Spain, and Gaul. Among the 
Hellens it stands out' more conspicuously, for several 
reasons — first, because they seem to have pushed the mul- 
tiplication of autonomous units to an extreme point, seeing 
that even islands not larger than Peparethos and Amorgos 
had two or three separate city communities : 1 secondly, 
because they produced, for the lirst time in the history of 
mankind, acute systematic thinkers on matters of govern- 
ment, amongst all of whom the idea of the autonomous city 
was accepted as the indispensable basis of political specu- 
lation; thirdly, because this incurable subdivision proved 
finally the cause of their ruin, in spite of pronounced 
intellectual superiority over their conquerors; and lastly, 
because incapacity of political coalescence did not preclude 
a powerful and extensive sympathy between the inhabitants 
of all the separate cities, with a constant tendency to fra- 
ternise for numerous purposes, social, religious, recreative, 
intellectual, and ©stnetical. For these reasons, the inde- 
finite multiplication of self-governing towns, though in 
truth a phenomenon common to ancient Europe as con- 
trasted with the lnrge monarchies of Asia, appears more 

1 bkyUx, Peript. 59. 
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marked among the ancient Greeks than elsewhere: and 
there cannot be any doubt that they owe it, in a considerable 
degree, to the multitude of insulating boundaries which 
the configuration of their country presented. 

Nor is it rash to suppose tnift the same causes may 
have tended to promote that unborrowed intellectual deve- 
lopment. for which they stand so conspicuous. EffectB 
General propositions respecting the working of tholr 
climate and phvMcal agencies upon character n.ctuai de- 
are indeed treacherous ; for our knowledge of v ei°P“ iettt ' 
the globe is now sufficient t*> teach us that heat and cold, 
mountain and plain, sea and land, moist and dry atmosphere, 
are all consistent with the greatest diversities of resident 
men: moreover the contrast between the population of 
Greece it self, for the seven centuries preceding the Christian 
sera, and the < 1 reeks of more modern times, is alone enough 
to inculcate reserve in such speculations. Nevertheless 
we may venture to note certain improving influences, 
connected with their goooraphical position, at a time when 
they had no books to . tudy, and no more advanced prede- 
cessors to imit.it «*. AVe may remark, first, that their position 
made them at once mountaineers and mariners, thus sup- 
plying them with great variety of objects, sensations, and 
adventures; next, that each petty community, nestled apart 
amidst its own rocks 1 was sufficiently severed from the 
rest to possess* an individual life and attributes of its own, 
yet not so far as to subtract it from the sympathies of the 
remainder; so that an observant Greek, commercing with 
a great diversity of half-countrymen, whose language he 
understood, and whose idiosyncrasies he could appreciate, 
had access to a larger mass of social and political expe- 
rience than any other man in so unadvanceu an age could 
personally obtain. Tin; Phoenician, superior to the Greek 
on ship-board, traversed wider distances and Baw a greater 
number of strangers, but had not the same means of intimate 
communion with a multiplicity of fellows in blood and 
language. His relations, confined to purchase and sale, did 
not comprise that mutuality of action and reaction which 
pervaded the crowd at a Grecian festival. The scene which 
here presented itself was a mixture of uniformity and variety 
highly stimulating to the observant faculties of a man of 

1 Cicero, de Orator," i, “Ithaeam illara in aaparrimia aaxalia, 
ale tit nidultun,. afibcam," 
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genius, -—who at the Bame time, if he sought to communicato 
his own impressions, or to act upon this mingled and diverse 
audience, was forced to shake off what was peculiar to his 
own town or community, and to put forth matter in har- 
mony with the feelings of all. It. is thus that we may 
explain in part that peiiet rating apprehension of human 
life and character, and that power of touching sympathies 
common to all ages and nations, which surprises us so 
much in the unlettered authors of the old epic. Such 
periodical intercommunion, of brethren habitually isolated 
from each other, was the only means then open of procuring 
for the bard a diversified range of experience and a many- 
coloured audience; and it was to a great degree the result 
of geographical causes. Perhaps among other nations 
Buch facilitating causes might have been found, yet without 
producing any result comparable to the Iliad andOdyssejf 
but Homer was nevertheless dependent upon the conditions 
of his age, and we can at least point out those peculiarities 
in early Grecian society without which Homeric excellence 
would never have existed,— the geographical position is 
one, the language another. 

In mineral and metallic wealth Greece was not dis- 


Minerai tiiiguished. Gold was obtained in considerable 
produc- abundance in the island of Siphnos, which, 

tlon *‘ throughout the sixth century n.c., was among 

the richest communities of Greece, and possessed a treasure- 
chamber at Delphi distinguished for the richness of its 
votive offerings. At that time gold was so rare in Greece, 
that the Lacedaemonians were obliged to send to the Lydian 
Croesus in order to provide enough of it for the gilding of 
a statue . 1 It appears to have been more abundant in Asia 
Minor, and the quantity of it in Greece was much multiplied 
by the opening of mines in Thrace, Macedonia, Epirus, and 
even some parts of Thessaly. In the island of Thasos, too, 
some mines were re-opened with profitable result, which 
had been originally begun, and subsequently abandoned, 
by Phoenician settlers of an earlier century. From these 
same districts also was procured a considerable amount of 


i Herodot. i. 62; 111. 67; vi. 40 — downwards, were numerous and 
126. Boeokl), Public Economy of valuable ; especially those dedioa- 
Athens, B. i. ob. 8. ted by Croesus, who (Herodot. i. 

The gold and silver offerings sent 17—62) seems to have surpassed 
to the Delphian temple, even from afl predecessors, 
the Homeric times (II. ix. 40.') 
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silver: while about the beginning of the fifth century ko., 
the first effective commencement seems to have been made 
of turning to account the rich southern district of Attica, 
called Laureion. Copper was obtained in various partB of 
Greece, especially in Cyprus and Eubona — in which latter 
island was also found the earth called Cadrhia, employed for 
the purification of the ore. Bronze was UBed among tlie 
Greeks for many purposes in which iron is now employed: 
and even the arms of the Homeric heroes (different in this 
respect from the later historical Greeks) are composed of 
copper, tempered in such a way as to impart to it an 
astonishing hardness. Iron was found in Eubma, B<»6tia, 
and Melos — hut still more abundantly in the mountainous 
region of the Laconian Taygetus. There is however no 
part of Greece where the remains of ancient metallurgy 
appear now so conspicuous, as the island of Seriphos. The 
excellence and varieties of marble, from Penteiikus, Hy- 
mettus, Paros, Karystus, &c., and other parts of the country 
— bo essential for purposes of sculpture and architects o 
—are well known. 1 

Situated under the same parallels of latitude as the 
coast of A sia Minor, and the southernmost regions It# ohl#f 
of Italy and Spain, Greece produced wheat, bar- produo- 
ley, flax, wine, and oil, in the earliest times of tion8 * 
which we have any knowledge ; though the currants, Indian 
corn, silk, and tobacco which the country now exhibits, are 
an addition of more recent times. Theophrastus and other 
authors amply attest the observant and industrious agri- 
culture prevalent among the ancient Greeks, as well as the 
care with which its various natural productions, compre- 
hending a great diversity of plants, herbs, and trees, were 
turned to account. The cultivation of the vine and the 
olive — the latter indispensable to ancient life not merely 
for the purposes which it serves at present, but also from 
the constant habit then prevalent of anointing the body — 
appears to have been particularly elaborate; and the many 
different accidents of soil, level, and exposure, which were 
to be found, not only in HellaB Proper, but also among the 
scattered Greek settlements, afforded to observant planters 
materials for Btudy and comparison. The barley-cake seems 

* Btnbo, x. p. 447; xlr. p. 680— rol. i. p. 338. Fiedler, BeUen In 
Mi. Stephen. By*. ▼. ACfyf’o;, Griechenland , rol. 1L p. 118— 
Aam(al|MDv. Kruse, Hell**, oh, ir. 669. 
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to have been more generally eaten than the wheaten loaf:* 
but one or other of them, together with vegetables and iish 
(sometimes fresh, but more frequently salt), was the common 
food of the population; the Arcadians fed much upon pork| 
and the Spartans also consumed animal food, but by the 
Greeks generally fresh meat seems to have been little eaten, 
except at festivals and sacrifices. The Athenians, the most 
commercial people in Greece Proper, though their light, 
dry, and comparatively poor soil produced excellent barley, 
nevertheless did not grow enough corn for their own con- 
sumption: they imported considerable supplies of corn from 
Sicily, from the coasts of theEuxine, and the Tauric Cher- 
sonese, and salt fish both from the Propontis and even from 
Gades: 1 2 the distance from whence these supplies came, when 
we take into consideration the extent of fine corn-land in 
BcBotia and Thessaly, proves how little internal trade^ 
existed between the various regions of Greece Proper. The 
exports of Athens consisted jn her figs and other fruit, 
olives, oil — for all of which she was distinguished — together 
with pottery, ornamental manufactures, and the silver from 
her mines at Laureion. Salt-fish doubt lesi found its way 
more or less throughout all Greece; 3 but the population 
of other states in Greece lived more exclusively Upon their 
own produce than the Athenians, with less of purchase and 


1 At the repast provided at the 
public cost for theme alio dined in 
the Prytaneiurn ol Athene , SolAn 
directed barley-cakes for ordinary 
days, wheaten bread for fovtivuls 
(Athenccus, iv. p. 137). 

The milk of ewes and gonttwas 
in ancient Greece proferrod to thut 
of cows (ArMot. Hist Atiiiu:il iii 
15, 6 — 7); at present also cow’*- 
milk and buttor is consulted un- 
wholesome in Greece, and n sel- 
dom or never eateu (Kruse. Hellas, 
▼ol. i. ch. 4. p. SBPj 

* Theophrant. Cans. 1’1 ix. 2, 
Demosthen adv. Ley tin c 9 Thai 
salt-fish from the Fropontis and 
from Gades was sold in the mar- 
kets of Athens during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, appears from a 
fragment of the Marikas of Eupo- 
lie (Fr. ed. Msineke, Stephan. 


liw v. — 

lloTsp’ r t t to tdfiiy/y:, JJ 

V'jO sipi/ov. 

The Fkuuiiciju merchant who 
brought the ‘«alt-fisli from Gades, 
took hack with the i*i Attic potter} 
for sale among the African tribes 
of tho coast of Morocco (Skylaz, 
J'eripl. c. 109) 

1 Hunonidfis, 1 'rug in 10!> , Gais- 
f.ird.— 

Up'iaHz (JLSV ificp’ to|JL0i3i ; zytnv Tp7|- 

7617/ aaiXlav 

’I/Suc e; ’Apyooc elc T sfiav 

s'pspc,,, Ai-. 

The Odyssey mentions certain 
inland people who knew nothiug 
either of the sea, or of ships, ot 
the taste of salt: Pausanias looks 
for them iu Epirus (Odyss. xi. 121; 
Pausan. i. 12, 3). 
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sale 1 — a mode of life assisted by the simple domestic econ- 
omy universally prevulent, in which the women not only 
carded and spun all the wool, but also wove out of it the 
clothing and bedding employed in the family. Weaving 
was then considered as much a woman’s business as spinning, 
and the same feeling and habits still prevail to the present 
day in modern Greece, where the loom is constantly seen 
in the peasants’ cottages, and always worked by women . 2 * 

The climate ofGreeee appears tube generally described 
by modern travellers in more favourable terms riiTOat „_ 
than it was by the ancients, which is easily ex- better and 
plicable from the classical interest, pieturesijue 
beauties, and transparent atmosphere, so vividly l'nVicfent 
appreciated by an English or a German eye. u,Rn 

Herodotus ', liippokrates, and Aristotle, treat lt 19 I,ow ‘ 
the climate of Asia as far more genial and favourable both 
to animal and vegetable hie, but at the same time more 
enervating than that of Greece: the latter they speak of 
chiefly in reference to its changeful eharacter and diver- 
sities of local temperature, which they consider as highly 
stimulant to the* energies of the inhabitants. There is 
reason to conclude that ancient Greece was much more 
healthy than the same territory is at present, inasmuch as 
it was more industriously cultivated, and the towns both 
more carefully administered and better supplied with water. 
But the differences in respect of healthiness, between one 
portion ofGreeee and another, appear always to have been 
considerable, and this, as well as tile diversities of climate, 
affected the local hahits and character of the par- Great dif _ 
ticular sections. Not merely were there great forence 
differences between the mountaineers and the of 

inhabitants of the plains 4 — between Lokrians, Oro*oe and 
JEtolians, Phokians, Dorians, (Et scans and Area- ttnother * 

1 Ayxoupyol te yap cioi lUXoro/- of Herodotus and hophokl&H 
v^aioi (says Perikles in his speech (Herod, li 36; Soph. CFd. Col. 
to the Athenians at the common- 34n>. 

cement of the Peloponnesian war, For the spinning and weaving 
Thucyd. 1 . 141) xal oCts I8la oCks ot the modern Greek peasant wo* 
iv xoivy K 9 Tiv atkok, Ac. men, see Loake, Trav. Morea, vol. 

— &v6pcc yswpyol xal 08 SaXdoaioi, i. pp. 13, 18, 223, Ac., Strong, Stat. 
Ac. (ib. e. 142). p. 285. 

* In Bgypt the men sat at borne * Herodot. i. 142; Hippokrat. I>e 
and wove, while the women 4/d A ere, Loo. et Aq. e. 12-18 ; Aristot. 
on t-dooT business ; both the one Polit. xli. f, 1. 
snd the other excite the surprise 4 The mountaineers of Atoll* 
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dians, on one band, and the inhabitants of Attica, Boeotia, 
and EUb, on the other — but each of the various tribeB whioh 
went to compose these categories had its peculiarities;' and 
the marked contrast between Athenians and Boeotians was 
supposed to be represented by the light and heavy atmos- 
phere which they respectively breathed. Nor was this all: 
for even among the Boeotian aggregate, every town had its 
own separate attributes, physical as well as moral andpoli- 
tical: 1 Oropus, Tauagra, Thespise, Thebes, Anthedon, Hali- 
artus, Koroneia, Onchestus, and Plataea, were known to 
Boeotians each by its own characteristic epithet: andDikae- 
archus even notices a marked distinction between the 
inhabitants of the city of Athens and those in the country 
of Attica. Sparta, Argos, Corinth, and Sikyon, though all 
called Doric, had each its own dialect and peculiarities. 
All these differences, depending in part upon climate, site, 
and other physical considerations, contributed to nourish 
antipathies, and to perpetuate that, imperfect cohesion, 
which has already been noticed as an indelible feature in 
Hellas. 

The Epirotic tribes, neighbours of the ^Etolians and 
Epirots, Akarnanians, filled the space between Pindus 
Macedo- aud the Ionian Sea until they joined to the 
mane, Ao. northward the territory inhabited by the powerful 
and barbarous Illyrians. Of these Illyrians the native 
Macedonian tribes appear to have been an outlying section, 
dwelling northward of Thessaly and Mount Olympus, east- 
ward of the chain by which Pindus is continued, and west- 
ward of the river Axius. The Epirots were comprehended 
under the various denominations of Chaonians, Molossians, 
Thesprotians, Kassopseans, Amphilochians, AthamSnes, 
the -Ethikes, Tymplnei. Orestse, Paroraei, and Atintfiaes 2 

are, at this time, unable to come tijv u.ipn tv 9^Pcuc, xXtovt&ld* 
down into the marnhy plain of tv 'Av&tjSovi , tV)v ictpiepflav iv Ko- 
Wraohori, without being taken ill ptnvtl^ , iv IIXotoIoic rf)v aXatW- 
after a few days (Fiedler, Reite vtixv, xov itoptTOv tv ’Of^oTip , t^jv 
‘in Grieoh. i. p 184). dvcuoQTjolav iv 'AXidprtp. 

1 Dikoearoh. Fragm. p. 145 , ed. About the distinction between 
Fnhr— Bloc ‘EXXdfioc. ‘Iexopousi 8* ’A8i)vouoi and ’AttixoI, tee the same 
ol Bowdtoi xd xot’ outouc Oxipyovta work p. 11. 

f 8 ia dxXv)pi7p.0Ta XifovTts toots— 1 Strabo , rii. pp. 838, 834, 836; 
T'ijv jfctv oloxpoxip6*iov xoTotxtiv Thu oy did. ii. 68. Theopompue (ap. 
iv ‘Qpdi«<p, rbv 6i <p04vov iv Tov- *8trab. 1. o.) reckoned 14 Bpirotio 
dYptf, tijv piXopiiAia# iv Sioxiai?, IfivTi. 
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— most of the latter being Bmall communities dispersed 
about the mountainous region of Pindus. There was 
however much confusion in the application of the compre- 
hensive name Epirot, which was a title given altogether by 
the Greeks, and given purely upon geographical, not upon 
ethnical considerations. Epirus Reeins at first to have 
stood opposed to Peloponnesus, and to have signified the 
general region northward of the Gulf of Corinth; and in 
this primitive sense it comprehended the JEtolians and 
Akarnanians, portions of whom spoke a dialect difficult to 
understand, and were not. less widely removed than the 
Epirots from Hellenic habits . 1 The oracle of Dodona 
forms the point of ancient union between Greeks and 
Epirots, which was superseded by Delphi as the civilization 
of Hellas developed itself. Nor is il difficult to dis- 
tinguish Epirots from Macedonians on the one hand than 
from Hellenes on the other; the language, the dress, and 
the fashion of wearing the hair being often analogous, while 
the boundaries, amidst rude men and untravelled tracts, 
were very inaccurately understood . 2 

In describing the limits occupied by theHellenesin 
77f> b.c., we cannot yet take account of the important 
colonies of Lcukas and Ambrakia, established by the 
Corinthians subsequently on the western coast of Epirus. 
The Greeks of that early time seem to comprise the islands 
of Kephallenia, Zakynthus, Ithaka, and Dulichium, but no 
settlement, either inland or insular, farther northward. 

They include farther, confining ourselves to 770 n.c., 
the great mass of islands between the coast of Greece and 
that of Asia Minor, from Tenedos on the north, to Rhoden, 
Krete, and Kythera southward; and the great islands of 
Lesbos, Chios, Samos, and Euboea, as well as the groups 
called the Sporades, and the Cyclades. Respecting tno 
four considerable islands nearer to the coasts of Macedonia 
and Thrace — Lemnos, Imbros, Samothrace, and Thasos — it 
may be doubted whether they were at that time iaianda in 
hellenised. The Catalogue of the Iliad includes the 

• Herodot. I. 146, li. 66, ▼!. 127 these region*, the excellent diasor- 

* Strabo, vii. p. 337. tatfon of O. Muller abore quoted, 

Several of the Spirotio tribes Ueber d e Makedoner; appended 

were llyXtoecrot, — epoke Greek in to the first volume of the English 
addition to their native tongue* translation of hii History of tha 
Bee , on all the inhabitants of Dorians. 
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under Agamemn&n contingents from JSgina, Euboea, Krete, 
Karpathus, Kasus, Kos, and Rhodes; m the oldest epical 
testimony which we possess, these islands thus appear 
inhabited by Greeks; but the others do not occur in the 
Catalogue, and are n^ver mentioned in such manner as to 
enable us to draw any inference. Euboea ought perhaps 
rather to be looked upon as a portion of Grecian mainland 
(from which it was only separat ed by a strait narrow enough 
to be bridged over) than as an island. But the last- five 
islands named in the Catalogue are all either wholly or 
partially Doric: no Ionic or .Eolic island appears in it: 
these latter, though it was among them that the poet sung, 
appear to be represented by their ancestral heroes who 
come from Greece Proper. 

The last element to be included, as going to make 
Greeks on ^he Greece of 7 7 (l n.c., is the long string of Doric, 
the coast of Ionic and -Eolio set tlements on the coast of Asia 
Asia Minor. ]\li IJor — occupying a space bounded on the north 
by the Troad and the region of Ida. and extending south- 
ward as far as the peninsula of Kimlus. Twelve con- 
tinental cities, over and above the islands of Lesbos and 
Tenedos, are reckoned by Herodotus as ancient ASolic 
foundations — Smyrna, Kyme, Larissa, Neon-Teiclios, Tem- 
nos, Killa, Notium, jEgircessa, Pitana, JEgu*, Myrina, and 
Gryneia. Smyrna, having been at first jEolir, was after- 
wards acquired through a stratagem by Ionic inhabitants, 
and remained permanently Ionic. Phokrea, the northern- 
most of the Ionic settlements, bordered upon ^Eolis: 
Klazomence, Erythrae, Teos, Lebedos, Kolophon, Priene, 
Myus, and Miletus, continued the Ionic name to the south- 
ward. These, together with Samos and Chios, formed the 
Panionic federation . 1 To the south of Miletus, after a 
considerable interval, lay the Doric establishments of 
Myndus,Halikarnassus,andKnidus: the two latter, together 
with the island of Kos and the three townships in Rhodes, 
constituted the Doric Hexapolis, or communion of six 
cities, concerted primarily with a view to religious purposes, 
but producing a secondary effect analogous to political 
federation. 

Such then is the extent of Hellas, as it Btood at the 
commencement of the recorded Olympiads* To draw a 


1 Herodot. 1. 143—100. 
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picture even for this date, we possess no authentic materials, 
and are obliged to antedate statements which belong to a 
later age : and this consideration might alone suffice to show 
how uncertified are all delineations of the Greece of 118 'i 
b.c., the supposed epoch of the Trojan war, four centuries 
earlier. 
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CHAPTER II. 


riTK HELLENIC PEOPLE GENERALLY, IN THE EARLY 
HISTORICAL TIMES. 


Tiib territory indicated in the last chapter — south of Mount 
Olympus, and south of the line which connects the city of 
Ambrakia with Mount Pindus, — was occupied during the 
historical period by the central stock of the Hellene or 
Greeks, from which their numerous outlying colonies were 
planted out. 

Both metropolitans and colonists styled themselvas 
The Hei- Hellene, and were recognised as such by each 
i*” 8 other: all glorying in the name as the prominent 
BarharianH symbol of 'fraternity, — all describing non-Hellenic 
u^cd° °iin men or c ^ es l) y a wor d which involved associa- 
tit bests to"" tions of repugnance. Our term barbarian , bor- 
Heiiene. rowed from this latter word, does not express 
the Bame idea; for the Greeks spoke thus indiscriminately 
of the extra-Hellenic world with all its inhabitants, 1 what- 
ever might be the gentleness of their character, and 
whatever might be their degree of civilization. The rulers 
and people of Egyptian Thebes with their ancient and 
gigantic monuments, the wealthy Tyrians and Carthaginians, 
the phil-Hellene Arganthonius of Tartessus, and the 
well-disciplined patricians of Rome (to the indignation 
of old Cato), 2 were all comprised in it. At first it seemed 
to have expressed more of repugnance than of contempt, 
and repugnance especially towards the sound of a foreign 


* Sea tbe proteBt of EratoethenOs 
against the continuance of the 
classification into Greek and Bar- 
barian, after the latter word had 
eome to imply rudeness (ap. Strabo, 
ii. p. 06; Eratosth. Fragm. Seidel. 
P. W). 

* Oato, Fragment, ed. Lion. p. 
40: ap. Vlin. H. N. xxii. 1. A re- 
markable extract’from Cato’s letter 
to his son, intimating bis strong 
pntipathy 1 to tbe Greeks ; he pro- 


scribes their medloine altogether, 
and admits only a slight taste of 
their literature 1 “quod bonum 
sit eorum literas inspioere, non 

perdisoere Jurarnnt inter se, 

Barbaros neoare omnos medioinfc, 
sed hoo ipsum meroede faoinnt, nt 
fldes iis sit et faoile dlsperdant. 
Nos quoqno diotltant Barbaros et 
spurios, nosquo magis qoam alios, 
Opt*cos appellations /cedant.” 
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language. 1 * Afterwards a feeling of their own superior 
intelligence (in part well-juBtified) arose among the Greeks, 
and their term barbarian was used so as to imply a low state 
of the temper and intelligence: in which Bense it was 
retained by the semi-hellenised Rojnans, as the proper 
antithesis to their state of civilization. The want of a 
suitable word, corresponding to barbarian as the Greeks 
originally used it, is so inconvenient in the description of 
Grecian phenomena and sentiments, that I may be obliged 
occasionally to use the word in its primitive sense. 

The Hellens were all of common blood and parentage, 
— were all descendants of the common patriarch Hellen. 
In treating of the historical Greeks, we have to accept this 
as a datum: it represents the sentiment under the influence 
of which they moved and acted. It is placed by IluI1 Je 
Herodotus in the front rank, as the chief of those aggregate— 
four ties which bound together the Hellenic 
aggregate: 1. Fellowship ot blood; 2. Fellowship i°?“oiiow- 
of language; X Fixed domiciles of gods, and ® , jjP )d of 
sacrifices, common to all; 4. Like manners and 
dispositions. 

These (say the Athenians in th'dr reply to the Spartan 
envoys, in the very crisis of the Penman invasion) “Athens 
will never disgrace herself by betraying.” And Zeus Hel- 
leniuswas recognised as the god watching over and enfor- 
cing the fraternity thus constituted. 3 


1 Kaptbv JiffjaaTo flapflsrpopuivu)*, 
Homer, Iliad, ii. 867. Homer does 
not use the word f)apftapoi, or any 
words signifying either a Hellen 
generally or a non-Hellen generally 
(Thnoyd. i. 4). Compare Btrabo, 
▼ill. p. 870 ; and xiv. p. 663. 

Orid reproduces the primitive 
sense of the word fldppapoc when 
he speaks of himself &b au exile at 
Tomi (Trlst. v. 10—87) 

•Barbaras hlo ego sum, quia non 
intelllgor ulll." 

The Egyptians had a word in their 
language the exact equivalent of 
fldppepoc In this sense (Herod. 11. 
IBS). 

• Herod. Till. 144 . ... t6 ‘EXXt;- 
vutto ibv I|tatp6>« ts sal 6)167X01990/, 
xet It £>vl8p6 }L octets soivi sat IvaUt, 


xe 6fi6tpoita* tu>v icpo86?ac 7s- 
veaQai 'Aftiivalooc o6x &v to i^ou 
(lb. ix. 7.) 'Hjitic Ala ts *EXXt,- 
vio* alStaOivTs^, xal rf)v 'EXXdfia 8si- 
v6v itoitOusvoi icpoSouvai, do. 

Compare Dikssaroh. Fragm p. 147, 
ed. Fuhr. ; and Thno>d. ill. &9 — ti 
xo»v4 twm 'EXXVjvtov vdpkipia . . . Ocouq 
Tooc 6p.o{koii4ouc xa\ xoivofa; tu>v 
*EXX^vu>v : also ths provision about 
the xoivft Up4 in the treaty be- 
tween Sparta and Athens (Thao. v. 
18 ; Btrabo , lx. p. 419). 

It was a part of the proclamation 
solemnly made by the Enmolplds , 
prior to the oelebration of the 
Elens inian mysteries, •All non- 
Hellene to keep away”— stpyietoa 
tsm (Isocrates , Oral, ftp* 

PenegyT p 74). 
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Hekataus, Herodotus, and Thucydides,* all believed 
that there had been an ante-Hellenic period, when different 
languages, mutually unintelligible, were spoken- between 
Mount Olympus and Cape Malea. However this may be, 
during the historical times the Greek language was univer- 
sal throughout these limits — branching out however into 
a great variety of dialects, which were roughly classified 
by later literary men into Ionic, Doric, JEolic, and Attic. 
% Common But the classification presents a semblance of 
language, regularity, which in point of fact does not Beem 
to have been realised; each town, each smaller subdivision 
of the Hellenic name, having peculiarities of dialect be- 
longing to itself. Now the lettered men who framed the 
quadruple division took notice chiefly, if not exclusively, of 
the written dialects, — those which had been ennobled by 
poets or other authors; the mere spoken idioms were tor 
the most part neglected. 2 That there was no such thing 
as one Ionic dialect in the speech of the people called 
Ionic Greeks, we know from the indisputable testimony of 
Herodotus, 3 wbo tells us that there were four capital varie- 
ties of speech among the twelve Asiatic towns especially 
known as Ionic. Of course the varities would have been 
much more numerous if he had given us the impressions of 
his ear in Euboea, the Cyclades, Massalia, Rhegium, and 
Olbia, — all numbered as Greeks and as lonians. The Ionic 
dialect of the grammarians was an extract from Homer, 
Hekat&us, Herodotus, Hippokrates, &c.; to what living 
speech it made the nearest approach, amidst those diver- 
gencies which the historian has made known to us, we can- 
not tell. Sapph6 and Alkrous in Lesbos, Myrtis and Korinna 
inBoBotia, were the great sources of reference for the Les- 
bian and BcBotian varieties of the JEolic dialect — of which 
there was a third variety, untouched by the poets, in Thes- 
saly. 4 The analogy between the different manifestations 

^ekatsB. Fragm. 35fl, ed Klaunen : the case , to a great degree, even 
compare Strabo, vii. p. 331 ; Herod in the linguistic researches of mo- 
i. 57; Thucyd. i. 3— xato rcAXttc ts, dern times, though printing now 
l «oi dXXt)Xu>v ffuvleaav do. affords such inoreased facility fox 

• “Anilqul grammatioi eas tantum the registration of popular dia- 
dialeotOB spectabant, quibus, scrip- leots. 
tores uai Meant : oeteras, quss non 1 Herod, i. 143. 

▼igefeant nisi in ore populi, non 4 Respecting the three varieties 
notabant.” (Ahrens, He Hialeoto of the JSolio dialect, differing con. 
JBoliol , p. 3.) The same has been liderably from each other, see tb| 
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of Doric and JEolic, as well as that between the Doric 
generally and the JEolic generally, contrasted with the 
Attic, a only to be taken as rough and approximative. 

But all these different dialects pre nothing more than 
dialects, distinguished as modifications of one Greftk 
and the same language, and exhibiting evidence language 
of certain laws and principles pervading them J”ewlth* 
alL They seem capable of being traced back to Tariaty of 
a certain ideal mother-language, peculiar in itself dUlactB ' 
and distinguishable from, though cognate with, the Latin; 
a substantive member of what has been called the Indo- 
European family of languages. This truth has been brought 
out in recent times by the comparative examination applied 
to the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, German, and Lithu- 
anian languages, as well as by the more accurate analysis 
of the Greek language itself to which such studies have 
given rise, in a manner much more clear than could have 
been imagined by the ancients themselves . 1 It is needless 
to dwell upon the importance of this uniformity of language 
in holding together the race, and in rendering the genius 
of its most, favoured members available to the civilization 
of all. Except in the rarest cases, the divergencies of 
dialect were not such as to prevent every Greek from under- 
standing, and being understood by, every other Greek, — a 
fact remarkable when we consider how many of their out- 
lying colonists, not having taken out women in their emigra- 
tion, intermarried, with non-Hellenic wives. And the per- 
fection and popularity of their early epic poems was here 
of inestimable value for the diffusion of a common type of 
language, and for thus keeping together the sympathies of 
the Hellenic world . 3 The Homeric dialect became the 
standard followed by all Greek poets for the Hexameter, 
as may be seen particularly from the example of Hesiod — 
who adheres to it in the main, though his father was a 
native of the ASolic Kyme, and he himself resident at Askra, 

valuable work of Ahrens, De Dial. Dio Chrysostom on the attachment 
•Sol. eeot. S, 3S, 60. of tha inhabitant! -of Olbia (or 

* Tha work of Albart Giese, Boryathanas) to the Homerio poems: 

Debar dan JSolleehen Dialakt moat of them, ha eaya, eoald repeat 
(unhappily not finished, on aeoonnt tha Iliad by heart, though their 
of tha early death of tha author)} dial act was partially barbarieed, 
f r ee eat s an ingenious specimen of* aud the city in a sad state of ruin 
•aok analysis. (Dio Chrysost. Oral, znti p» U, 

* Saa tha interest lag remark* of Belsk.). 

VOL. JL 
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in jEolio Boeotia — and the early Iambic and Elegiac com- 
positions are framed on the same model. Intellectual Greeks 
in all cities, even the most distant outcasts from the central 
hearth, became early accustomed to one type of literary 
speech, and possessorsbf a common stock of legends, maxims, 
and metaphors. 

That community of religious sentiments, localities, and 
s. Common sacrifices, which Herodotus names as the third 
reiigiouR bond of union among the Greeks, was a phseno- 
locaiHieV, 3 menon not (like the race and the language) in- 
and * terw r oven with their primitive constitution but 
sacrifices. 0 f g ra( j ua ] growth. In the time of Herodotus, 
and even a century earlier, it was at. its full maturity, but 
there had been a period when no religious meetings com- 
mon to the whole Hellenic body existed. What are called 
the Olympic, Pythian, Nemean, :md Islhmian games (uie 
four most conspicuous amidst many others analogous) w r ere 
in reality great, religious festivals — fur the gods then gave 
their special sanction, name, and presence, to recreative 
meetings — the closest association then prevailed between 
the feelings of common worship and the sympathy in 
common amusement.' Though this association is no^r 
no longer recognised, it is nevertheless essential that 
we should keep it fully before us, if we desire to un- 
derstand the life and proceedings of the Greek* To Hero- 
dotus and his contemporaries, these great festivals, then 
frequented by crowds from every part of Greece, were of 
overwhelming importance and interest.; yet they had one© 
been purely local, attracting no visitors except from a very 
narrow neighbourhood. In the Homeric poems much is 
said about the common gods, and about special places con- 


* Plato, Logg. 11. 1 . p. <5f>3 , Kra- 
tylue, p. 40 1 . , and Dionys. Hal. 
Art Rhetoric, c. 1-2. p. 226 ©soc 
| jiv Tfi itoo itdrruK irda^ jp*:uooo jv 
icav7)Y&p£<i)g ‘#)Y iai “ v eru>vU|ioc 

clov ’I'Xoptnlaiy fitv, OXofimoc Ziuc' 
•sou 8' iv IloOoI, *Axo\\tiuv. 

Apollo, the Muses, and Diony- 
sus are €uvtop?aoTal *al SuY/opeutal 
(Homer, Hymn, to Apoll. 146). 
The same view of the sacred games 
is given by Livy in reference to 
the Romans and the Volaoi (1L 


3fi — i"> — l -Re,ut oonsceleratos co»- 
taminatosque, ab Tudis, festisdiebuB, 
catu quodammodo hominum Dt- 
orumque, abactoe esse . . . ldeo noa 
ab eerie piorum, ocstu, ooncllioqne , 
abigi.” It 1 b carious to eoutraet 
this with the dislike and repug- 
nance of TortnlRan:— 1 “Idololatfia 
omnium ludorum mater est— quod 
enira spectaculum nine ftdolo, quis 
ludus sine •aoriflclof” (De 8peo> 
taonlls, p. 369.) 
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eecrated to and • occupied by several of them; the chiefs 
oelebrate funeral games in nonour of a deceased father, 
which are visited by competitors from different parts of 
Greece, but nothing appears to manifest public or town 
festivals open to Grecian visitors generally. 1 And though 
the rocky Pytho with its temple stands outin the Iliad &b& 
place both venerated and rich — i he Pythian games, under the 
superintendence of the Amphiktyons, with continuous enrol- 
ment of victors and a Pan-Hellenic reputation, do not begin 
until after tlu* Sacred War, in tin* 4Sth Olympiad, or 5S6 B.c. a 

The Olympic games , iik re conspicuous than the Pythian 
as well as considerably cluer, arc also remark- Q 
able on another ground, inasmuch as they sup- and^otber 
plied historical computers with the oldest back- " aored 
ward record of continuous time, it was in the gain0, ‘ 
year 77<> b.c. that the Elemns inscribed the name of their 
countryman Koroebus ay victor in the competition of run- 
ners, and that, they began the practice of inscribing in like 
manner, in each Olympic or fifth recurring year, the name 
of the runner who won the prize. Even for a long time 
after this, however, the Olympic games seem to have re- 
mained a local festival; the prize being uniformly carried 
off, at the first, twelve Olympiads, bv some competitor either 
of Elis or its immediate neighbourhood. The demean and 
Isthmian games did not become notorious or frequented, 
until later even than the Pythian. Solon 3 m hiB legislation 

1 Iliad, xxiii. fiSO — 870 The unil lstliinicn, sect. 3, 4, 6. 

games celebrated by AkastuB in The Homeric Hymn to Apollo 
honour of PeHas wore famed in Is composed at a time earlier than 
the old epic (Paueai v. 17, 4. the Sacred Wur, when Krissa ta 
Apollodftr. i. 9, 28). flourishing ; earlier than the Py- 

* Strabo, ix. p. 421 ; Pausan. x. thian games as celebrated by the 
7, 8. The first Pythian games cole- AmphiktyoAs. 

bra ed by the Amphiktyons after » Plutarch, BolAn, 28. The 
the Baored War carried with them Isthmian Agon was to a certain 
a substantial reward to the victor extent a festival of old Athenian 
(an dyu»v xpT^occixr,;) ; hut in the origin ; for Among the many 
next or second Pythian games legends respecting its first institu- 
nothing was given but an honorary tion, one of the most notorious 
reward or wreath of laurel leaves represented it as having been 
(dftbv orspa the first coincide founded by Thesens after his 

with Olympiad 48, 8; the second victory over Sinis at the Isthmus 
with Olympiad 49, 3. (see Bohol, ad Pindar. Isthm. Ar- 

Cempare Bohol, ad Pindar. Pytb. # gument. ; Pansan ii. 1, 4), or ore* 
Argument.: Pansan. x. 87, 45; BkeirAn (Plutarch, Theseus, o. 85). 
Krause, Die Pjtbiea, Nemeen, Plutarch says that they were flsgt 

It 2 
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proclaimed the large reward of 500 drachms for every 
Athenian who gained an Olympic prize, and the lower Bum 
of 100 drachms for an Isthmiac prize. He counts the 
former as Pan-Hellenic rank and renown, an ornament even 
to the city of which the victor was a member — the latter 
as partial and confined to the neighbourhood. 

Of the beginnings of these great solemnities wo 
Habit of canil( d presume to speak, except in mythical laii- 
common guage: we know them only in their comparative 
sacrifice an maturity. But the habit of common Bacriiice, on a 
feature Small scale and between near neighbours, is a 
lenic^ivind" P ar * °* ^ ie ( ‘ ar hest. habits of Greece. The 
—began on sentiment of fraternity, between two tribes or 
acaic*- 11 villages, first, manifested itself by sending a 
A sacred legation or Theoria 1 to offer sacrif^es 

at each other’s festivals and to partake in the recreations 
which followed: thus establishing a truce with solemn 
guarantee, and bringing themselves into direct connexion 
each with the god of the other under his appropriate local 
surname. The pacific communion so fostered, and the in- 
creased assurance of intercourse, as Greece gradually 
emerged from the turbulence and pugnacity of the heroic 
age, operated especially in extending the range of this 

established by Theseus as funeral Timokronn against Themlstoclds, 
games for Skeirfn, and Pliny gives charging lain utnong other things 
the same story iH. N. vii. 57). with providing nothing hut cold 
According to Hellauikus, the ment at the Isthmian games (’IcOptot 
Athenian Theftra at the Isthmian 8’ ir*vEox='js 7;:) olios 'i'iypa *pe« 
games had a privileged place napiyujt, l’lutarch, Themistoc. c. 
(Plutarch, l. c.p il), seems to imply that- the 

There is therefore good rea&on Athenian visitors, whom the Thefirs 
why 6ol6n should single out the were called upon to take care of 
Isthmionikw us persons to be at those games, were numerous, 
specially rewarded, not mentioning 1 In many Grecian states (as at 
the Pytliionika* and Nemoonikce— J35gi]ia,Mantmeifi, TroBzen, ThasOfl, 
the Nemean and Pythian games Ac.) those Theftra formed a per- 
not having then acquired Hellenic manent college, and seem to have 
importance. Diogonos Laert. (i. been invested with extensive 
66) says that Sol6n provided functions in reference to religious 
rewards, not only for victories at ceremonies, at Athens they were 
the Olympic and Isthmian, but * chosen for the special occasion 
also AviXofov ini -u>v dXXiuv, which (see Thucyd. v. 47; Ariatotel. 
Krause (Pythiop, Nemeen und rolit. v. 8, 3 ; 0. Miiller, ASginetica. 
Isthmien, sect. 8. p. 13) supposes ,p. V'fi; ‘Demosthen. de Pals. Leg, 
to be the truth; I think, very im- p. :J80). 
probably. The shatp inveot.ve of 
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ancient habit: the village festivals became town festivals, 
largely frequented by the citizens of other towns, and 
sometimes with special invitations sent round to attract 
The6rs from every Hellenic community, — and thus these 
once humble assemblages gradually ^welled into the pomp 
and immense confluence* of the Olympic and Pythian games. 
The city administering h holy ceremonies enjoyed invio- 
lability of territory during the month of their occurrence, 
being itself umlor obligation at tli.it time to refrain from 
all Aggression, as well us to notify bv heralds 1 the com- 
mencement of the truce to all other cities not in avowed 
hostility with it. Eli- impo-ed heavy fines upon other 
towns — even on the powerful Lacedaemon — for violation of 
the Olympic truce, on pain of exclusion from the festival 
in case of non-payment. 

Sometimes this tendency to religious fraternity took a 
form called an AmphikU ony, different from the Ampbikty- 
common festival. A certain number of towns onies— ex- 
entered into an exchisiw religious partner.-hip, i^Vou* ” 
fortlie celebration of s-amlicr* periodically to partner- 
the god ot a particular icmple, which was sup- 8h,pB ’ 
posed to be the common property and under the common 
protection of all, though one of the number was often named 
as permanent administrator; while all other Greeks were 
excluded. That there were many religious partnerships 
of this sort, which have never acquired a place in history, 
among the early Grecian village-, we may perhaps gather 
from the etymolog\ of the word ( Amphiktyons 2 designates 
residents around, or neighbours, considered in the point of 
view of fellow -religionists), as well as from the indications 
preserved to us in reference to various parts of the country. 
Thus there was an Amphikytony of seven cities at the 
holy island of Kalauria, cIom* to the harbour of Trcezen. 
Hermione, Epidaurus, jEgina, Athens, Prasiae, Nauplia, 
and Orchomenus, jointly maintained the temple and sanc- 
tuary of Poseidon in that island (with which it would seem 

•About the sacred truce, Olym- Lycurg. 2T ; Pindar, Isthm. 11. 36. 
plan, Isthmian, Ac., formally an- — “ydp'jxtc uipov— Thu- 

uounoed by two herald* crowned cyd. viii. 9-10 is also peculiarly 
with garlands sent from the ad- instructive in regard to the practice 
ministering city, and with respect and the feeling, 
to which many tricks were played. * Pindar, Isthm. III. 26 (Iv. 14) ; 
•ee Thucyd. ▼. 40; Xenophon, Kem. Vi. 40. 

Bellen. !▼« 7. 1— -T j Platsrcb, 9 Strabo, viii. p. 374b 
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that the city of Troezen, though close at hand, had no 
connexion), meeting there at stated periods, to offer formal 
sacrifices. These seven cities indeed were not immediate 
neighbours, but the speciality and exclusiveness of their 
interest in the temple is seen from the fact, that when the 
At*geians took Nauplia, they adopted and fulfilled these 
religious obligations on behalf of the prior inhabitants: so 
also did the Lacediemonians when they had captured 
Prasiffi. Again in Triphvlia, 1 situated between the PiBatid 
and Messenia in the western part of Peloponnesus, there 
was a similar religious meeting and partnership of the 
Triphylians on Cape Kamikon, at the temple of the Samian 
Poseidon. Here the inhabitants of Makiston were entrusted 
with the details of superintendence, as well as with the 
duty of notifying beforehand the exact time of meeting (a 
precaution essential amidst the diveivuties and irregula- 
rities ot the Greek calendar), and also of proclaiming what 
was called the Samian truce — a temporary abstinence from 
hostilities which bound all Triphylians during the holy 
Their heno- period. This lat t or custom discloses the salutary 
ficiai in- influence of such institutions in presenting to 
creating mens minds a common object ol reverence, 
sympathies, common duties, and common enjoyments; thus 
generating sympathies and fooling* of mutual obligation 
amidst petty communities not less tierce than suspicious. 2 


1 Strabo, viii. p. 343; 3’iiusnn. v. 

0 , 1 . 

* At Iolkos, on the north coast 
of the Gulf of Bagasse, and at the 
borders of the MagnMes, Thessa- 
lians, and Achiruiis of J’hthiOtis, 
was celebrated a periodical reli- 
gious festival or panegyrib , the 
title of which we are prevented 
from making out by the imper- 
fection of Strabo’s text (Strabo, 
lx. 4361. It stands in the text as 
printed In Tzscliocke’s edition, 
8s xal t#jv Ily) ouxt)^ 7t<m)- 
yupiv cruverc) ouv. The mention of 
TluXaftri) xavrjupic, which conducts 
us only to the Amphiktyonio con- 
vocations of Thermopylae and 
Delphi, is here unsuitably and 
the best or Parisian MS. of Strabo 


presents a gap tone among the 
many which embarrass the ninth 
book'* in the place of the word 
riuViixT/n Duthel conjectur s ttjv 
lie) iixTj i isev^Y'jpt;, deriving the 
name from the celebrated funeral 
gum os of the old epic celebrated 
by Akastus in honour of bis father 
Pelias. GroBskurd (in his note 
no the passage) approves the con- 
jecture , but it seems to me not 
probable that a Grecian panegyris 
would be named after Pelias. II tj- 
Xiax^v, in reference to the neigh- 
bouring mountain and town of 
Pelion, might perhaps be less ob- 
jectionable (see Diksearoh. Fragm, 
p. 407 — 409, ed Ruhr.), but we can- 
not determine with certainty. 
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So too, the twelve chief Ionic cities in and near Asia-Minor 
had their Pan-Ionic Amphiktyony peculiar to themselves: 
the six Doric cities, in and near the southern corner of 
that peninsula, combined for the like purpose at the 
temple of the Triopian Apollo; an^ the feeling of special 
partnership is here particularly illustrated by the fact, that 
Halikarnassus, one of the six, was formally extruded by 
the remaining five in consequence of a violation of the 
rules . 1 * There wras also an Ainphiktyonic union at Onches- 
tus in Bmotia, in the venerated grove and temple at 
PoBeidon : 1 of whom it consisted we are not informed. 
These are some specimens of the sort of special religious 
conventions and assemblies which seem to have been fre- 
quent throughout Greece. Nor ought we to omit those 
religious meetings and sacrifices which were common to 
all the members of one Hellenic subdivision, such as the 
Pam-Boeotia to all the Boeotians, celebrated at the temple 
of the Itonian Athene near Kordneia 3 — the common obser- 
vances, rendered to the temple of Apollo Pythaeus at 
Argos, by all those neighbouring towns which h.ad once 
been attached by this religious thread to the Argeians — 
the similar periodical ceremonies, frequented by all who 
bore the Achaean or iEtolian name — and the splendid and 
exhilarating festivals, so favourable to the diffusion of tho 
early Grecian poetry, which brought all lonians at stated 
intervals to the sacred island of Delos . 4 * * This latter class 
of festivals agreed with the Amphiktyony in being of a 
special and exclusive character, not open to all Greeks. 

But there was one amongst these many Amphiktyonies, 
which, though starting from the smallest begin- whit «u 
Slings, gradually expanded into so comprehensive ^ lle ? i K* t l ® 
a character, and acquired so marked a predo- onTo 7 
minance over the rest, as to be called The Council. 
Amphiktyonic assembly, and even to have been mistaken 

1 Herod. L; Diony*. Hal. It. 25. Karnoius wbr a time of peace 

* Strabo, ix.p. 412; Homer, Hymn. Among the Dorians, though thie 

tp<M. 939. was often neglected in practice at 

• Strabo, ix. pc 411. the time of the Peloponnesian war 

4 Thucyd. iii. 104 ; v. 66 Pausan. (Thuc. v. 54). But it may be 

▼ii. 7, 1; 94, 8. Polyb. v. 8; ii. doubted whether there wae any 

54. Homer, Hymn. Apoll. 146. festival of Karneia common to all 

According to what seems to have the Dorians * the Karneia at Sparta 
been the ancient and sacred trt- seems to have been a Ladedssmo- 
dition , the whole of the month niaa festival. 
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by some authors for a sort of federal Hellenic Diet. Twelve 
sub-races, out of the number which made up entire Hellas, 
belonged to this ancient Amphiktyony, the meetings of 
which were held twice in every year: in spring at the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi ; in autumn at Thermopylae, in 
the sacred precinct of Demeter Amphiktyonis. Sacred 
deputies, including a chief called the Hieromnemftn and 
subordinates called the Pylagorae, attended at these meet- 
ings from each of the twelve races: a crowd of volunteers 
seem to have accompanied them, tor purposes of sacrifice, 
trade, or enjoyment. Tlieir special, and most important 
function, consisted in watching over the Delphian temple, 
in which all the twelve sub-races had a joint interest, and 
it was the immense wealth nnd national ascendency of this 
temple which enhanced to so great a pitch the dignity of 
its acknowledged administrators. ^ 

The twelve constituent members were as follow: — 
Thessalians, Boeotians, Dorians, lonians, Perrhaebians, 
Magnetes, Lokrians, (Ethans, A oilmans, Phokians, Dolopes, 
and Malians. 1 All are counted as races (if we treat the 
Hellenes as a race, we must call these sub-races ), no men- 
us twelve ti° n being made of cities: 2 all count equally in 
constituent respect to voting, two votes being given by the 
and 1 thetr deputies from each of the twelve: moreover, we 

mutual are told that in determining the deputies to be 
position. senfj or j-] ie manner in which the votes of each 
race should be given, the powerful Athens, Sparta, and 
Thebes, had no more influence than the humblest Ionian, 
Dorian, or Boeotian city. This latter fact is distinctly 
stated by JEschines, himself a Pylagore sent to Delphi by 
Athens. And so, doubtless, the theory of the case stood: the 
votes of the Ionic races counted for neither more nor less 
than two, whether given by deputies from Athens, or from 
the small towns of Erythrae and Prien€; and in like manner 
the Dorian votes were as good in the division, when given 
by deputies from Bason and Kytinion in the little territory 

1 The list of the Ampliiktyonic catalogue given in the text, 
oonstituenoy Is differently given * AJechinee , do Vale. Legal. p. 
by BBeehlnes , by Harpolcration, 280. 0 . 86.— K«TV}pt9)tT)ed(jit)v 84 Mvij 
andbyPausanlaa. Tittxnann(Ueber 6tb8txa, t4 (ut^xovts toO Upoft... 
den Amphlktyonisohen Bund, sect. x«l to6twv Iftttga Ixaarov Uvoci Ui- 
8,4, 8) spelyees end oompares their <|7tfP 0v t*v6|uvov, t6 |Urtavov 
various itatemsnts, end elicits th4 sVdtxovi, do. 
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of Doris, as if the men delivering them had been Spartans. 
But there can be as little question that in practice the little 
Ionic cities and the little Doric cities' pretended to no share 
in the Amphiktyonic deliberations. As the Ionic vote 
came to be substantially the vote qf Athens, so, if Sparta 
was ever obstructed in the management of the Doric vote, 
it must have been by powerful Doric cities like Argos or 
Corinth, not by the insignificant towns of Doris. But the 
theory of Amphiktyonic suffrage as laid down by -®schin6s, 
however little realised in practice during his day, is im- 
portant inasmuch as it shows in full evidence the primitive 
and original constitution. The first establishment of the 
Amphiktyonic convocation dates from a time when all the 
twelve members were on a footing of equal independence, 
and when there were no overwhelming cities (such as 
Sparta and Athens) to east in the shade the humbler 
members — when Sparta was only one Doric city, and 
Athens only one ionic city, among various others of 
consideration not much inferior. 

There are also other proofs which show ihe high anti- 
quity of this Amphiktyonic convocation. -*>chi- Antlqulty 
nes gives us an extract from the oath which had of the 
been taken by the sacred deputies who attended g i < I , “p 1 c i , c I (JJ. 
on behalf of their respective races, over since its of tb« old 
first establishment, and which still apparently oath * 
continued to be taken in his day. The antique simplicity 
of this oath, and of the conditions to which the members 
bind themselves, betrays the early age in which it originated, 
as well as the humble resources of those towns to which it 
was applied. 1 “We will not destroy any Amphiktyonic 
town — we will not cut off any Amphiktyonic town from 
running water” — such are the two prominent obligations 
which ASschines specifies out of the old oath. The second 
of the two carries us back to the simplest state of society, 
and to towns of the smallest size, when the maidens went 
out with their basins to fetch water from the spring,, like 
the daughters of Keleos at Eleusis, or those of Athens from 
the fountain KallirrhoS. 2 We may even conceive that the 


* JBsobin. Fals. Leg At. p. 279, c. 
85:— 'Ajia 84 4S dp^ijc ftuSrjXGov tfjv 
atioiv toft Upoft, xal itpu>?v)v 
oftvoftov fcvOfUvvp ton 'Affcfta 
auu roftc ftpxouc cfctuw Avijv<x>v, *v 
oU ivooxov TJY TOK AoX*iot« 1*7380- 


(119/ TU>V 'Ap^lXTUOvlfttDV dv4o"C«?OV 
Tcoi7|9tiv |«j$ ’68dtu>v vafiatialcw tip- 
fftv, *e. _ 

•Honor, Iliad, ▼*. 4*T. Honor, 
Hjna to DtmdtAr , 100, 107, 170. 
Horodot. tL 187. Thucyd. ii. 1*. 
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special mention of this detail, in the covenant between the 
twelve, races, is borrowed literally from agreements still 
earlier, among the villages or little towns, in which the 
members of each race wero distributed. At any rate, it 
proves satisfactorily the very ancient date to which the 
commencement of the Amphiktyonic convocation must be 
referred. The belief of ^Iscliines (perhaps also the belief 
general in his time) was, that it- commenced simultaneously 
with the first, foundation of the Delphian temple — an event 
of which we have no historical knowledge; but there seems 
reason to suppose that its original establishment, is con- 
nected with Thermopylae and Demeter Amphiktyonis, 
rather than with Delphi and Apollo. The special surname 
Amphikty- by which Demeter and her temple at Thermo- 
onic meet- pylae was known 1 — the temple of the hero 
IJaHy^at 1 " Ampliiktyon which stood at its side — the wo^ft 
Thermo- Pylaja, which obtained footing in the language 
pyl “' to designate the liall-yearly meeting of the depu- 

ties both at Thermopylae and at Delphi — these indications 
point to Thermopylae (the real central point for all the 
twelve) as the primary place of meeting, and to theDelphian 
half-year as something secondary and superadded. On 
such a matter, however, we cannot go beyond a conjecture. 

The hero Ampliiktyon, whose temple stood at Ther- 
Valuabli* mopylae, parsed in mythical genealogy for the 

influence brother of llellen. Auiit may bo affirmed, with 

Ain'hiktv troth* that the habit of forming Amphiktyonic 

oili.Vand unions, and of frequenting each other’s religious 

in 8tl ro lB festivals, was the great moans of creating and 

mo ting fostering the primitive feeling of brotherhood 

Hellenic among the children of Hellen, in those early 

times when rudeness, insecurity, and pugnacity 
did so much to isolate them. A certain number of salutary 
habits and sentiments, such as that which the Amphiktyonic 
oath embodies, in regard to abstinence from injury as well 
as to mutual protection , 2 gradually found their way into 

1 Herodot. vii. 200 ; Livy, xxzi. 32. settle the question about the pos- 

1 The festival of the Amarynthia session of the plain of Lelantum, 
in Eubma, held at tho temple of it was stipulated that no missile 
Artemis of Amarynthus, was fre- weapons should be used by either, 
quented by the Iomo Challcis and party ; this agreement was inscribed 
Eretrla as well as by the Dryopic aryl recorded in the temple of A r- 
’Karystus. In a combat proclaimed temis (Strabo, x. p. 448; I/ivy, 
between Ohalkis and Eretria, to xx*v. 88). 
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men’s minds: the obligations thus brought into play ac- 
quired a substantive efficacy of their own, and the religious 
feeling which always remained connected with them, came 
afterwards to be only one out of many complex agencies by 
which *the later historical Greek was moved. Athens and 
Sparta in the days of their might, and the inferior cities in 
relation to them, played each their own political game, in 
which religious considerations will be found to bear only 
a subordinate part. 

The special function of the Amphiktyonic council, so 
far as we know it, consisted in watching over Ami ,hikt>- 
the safety, the interests, and the treasures of on» had the 
the Delphian temple. “If any one shall plunder 
the property of the god, or shall be cognizant temple of 
thereof, or snail take treacherous counsel against l)elpbl ? 
the things in the temple, we will punish him with foot, and 
hand, and voice, and by every menus in our power.” So 
ran the old Amphiktyonic oath, wilh an energetic impre- 
cation attached to it. 1 And there are some examples in 
which the council - construes its functions so largely as to 
receive and adjudicate upon complaints against entire cities, 
for offences against the religious and patriotic sentiment 
of the Greeks generally. But for the most part, its inter- 
ference relates directly to the Delphian temple. The 
earliest case in which it is brought to our view is the 
Sacred War against Kirrha, in the 4(ith Olympiad or 59. r > 
p. c., conducted by Eurylochus the Thessalian, and Kleis- 
thenes of Sikyon, and proposed by Solon of Athens: 3 we 
1 JEschin. De Fals Lpgat. c. 3fi. for the life of Ephialtfts, the be- 

р. 279: compare adv ('tcsipliont. trayer of the Greeks at Thermo- 

с. 60. p, 40(>. pylBt*; they also erect columns to 

3 See the charge which jJSschines tho memory of the fallen Greeks 

alleges to have been brought by in that memorable strait, the place 
the Lokrians of Amphissa against of their half-y<>avly mooting (Ile- 
Athens in tho Amphiktyonic Conn- rod. vii. 213-228). 
cil (adr. Ctesiphont. c. 38 p. 409). * JEsclnn. adv Ot*»siph 1. e. Pln- 

DemosthenOs contradicts his rival taroh, SolAn, c. xi , who refers to 
as to the faot of the charge having Anstotle iv tu>v llu9umxu>v dva- 
been brought, saying that the Pausan. x 87, 4, Scbol. ad 

Amphisseans had not given the Pindar. Nem. ix. 2. Tac A|t<pi*TUQ- 
notioe, customary and required, vixd< fcl*as, Seat xAXeai rpac r.oXsu 
of thoir intention to bring it : a eloU (Strabo , ix p. 420). These 
reply whioh admits that tho charge Amphiktyonic arbitrations, how- 
might be brought (Demosth. dg ever, are of rare oocnrrenoe In 
CoronA, o. 43. p. tJ7). history, and very commonly ab- 

Tbe Amphiktyons offer a reward used. 
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find the Amphiktyons also about half a century afterwards 
undertaking the duty of collecting subscriptions throughout 
the Hellenic world, and making the contract with the Alk- 
maeonids for rebuilding the temple after a conflagration . 1 
But the influence of ty is council is essentially of a .fluctu- 
but their ating and intermittent character. Sometimes it 
ference appears forward to decide, and its decisions 
in Grecian command reaped ; but such occasions are rare, 
oJiy T rare taking general course of known Grecian 

and occa- history; while there are other occasions, and 
sional. those too especially aHVctinn the hclpliiun tem- 
ple, on which we are surprised to find iu»t Innir said about 
it," In the long and perturbed period ■winch Thucydides 
describes, he never once mentions the Amphiktyons, 
though the temple and the safety of it^ treasures ‘form 
the repeated subject- as well ni dispute of cxprcfti 
stipulation between Athens and Sparta. Moveo\er, among 
the twelve constituent members ol the council, we find 
three — the Perrhiebian^. the Magneto. and the Aclueans 
ofPhthia — who were not even independent, luit subject to 
-the Thessalians; so that, it meetings, when they wore, not 
matters of mere form, probably expre^ed only the feelings 
of the throe or four leading members. When one or more 
of these great powers had a party purpose to accomplish 
against others— when Philip ol Maeedon wished to extrude 
one of the members in order to procure admission for 
himself — it became convenient to turn Hub ancient form 
into a serious reality: and wi shall seo the Athenian 
iEschines providing a pretext, for Philip to meddle in 
favour of the minor Boeotian cities against Thebes, by 
alleging that these, cities were under the protection of tho 
old Amphiktyonic oath . 9 

It is thus that, we have to consider the council as an 
element in Grecian affairs — an ancient institution, one 
amongst many instances of the primitive habit of religious 

1 Herodot. ii. 180, v. 02. of its possessions — thns setting 

* Thuoyd. i. 112, iv. IIP, v. IP. aside the Amphiktyons altogether 
The Phokians in the Surr*»d War (Diodor. xvi. 27). 

(D.o. 864) pretended that they lmd 3 iEschin. do Fals. Legal, p. 280. 
an anoient and prescriptive right c. 86. The party Intrigues which 
to tho administration of the Del- moved the oounoil in regard to 
phian temple, under aocount- the Sacred War against the Pho- 
ability to the general body of Mane (b.o. 865) may be seen in 
Greeks for the proper employment Diodorus, xvl. 28 — 2 $ a eg. 
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fraternisation, but wider and more comprehensive than 
the rest — at first purely religious, then religious and 
political at once, lastly more the latter than the former — 
highly valuable in the infancy, but unsuited to the maturity 
of Greece, and called into real woiking only on rare occa- 
sions, when its efficiency happened to full in with the views 
of Athens, Thebes, or the king of Macedon. In such 
special moments it shines with a transient light which 
affords a partial pretence for the imposing title bestowed 
on it by Cicero — “coninmnc Gramm concilium;” 1 but we 
should completely misinterpret Grecian history if we re- 
garded it as a federal council habitually directing or habi- 
tually obeyed. Had there existed any such “commune con- 
cilium 4 * o! tolerable wisdom and patriotism, and had the 
tendencies of the Hellenic mmd been capable of adapting 
themselves to it, flic whole course of later Grecian history 
would probably have been altered; the Macedonian kings 
would have remained only as respect aide neighbours, 
borrowing civilization from Greece and expending their 
military energies upon Thracians and Illyrians; whileunited 
Hellas might even have maintained her own territory 
against the conquering legions of Home. 

The twelve* constituent Amphiktvonic races remained 
unchanged until the Sacred A\ ar against the Phokians 
(b.c. 35!>), alter which, though the number twelve was 
continued, the Phokians were disfranchised, and their votes 
transferred to Philip of Macedon. It. has been already 
mentioned that these twelve did not exhaust the Many Hci- 
whole of Hellas. Arcadians, Eleans, Pisans, } 1 e a ” l io ll J tft JJ! 
Minym, Dryopes, JEtolians, all genuine Hellens, ticiplltion ’ 
are not comprehended in it; hut all of them had ln u - 
a right to make use of the temple of Delphi, and to contend 
in the Pythian and Olympic games. The Pythian games, 
celebrated near Delphi, were under the superintendence 
of the Amphiktyons, 2 or of some acting magistrate chosen 
by and presumed to represent them. Like the Oljnnpic 
games, they came round every four years (the interval 

1 Cicero, I)e Invention, ii. 23. world generally, aee Waclismutb, 
The representation of Dionysius Ilellenische Alierthumskunde, rol. 
of Halikarnassus f Ant. Rom. iv. i. sect. 22, 24, 25. also C F Her* 
26) overshoots the reality still mann, Lehrbuoh der Griech. Staats- 
more. • alterthiimer, sect. 11—13. 

About the common festivals and * Plutarch, Sympos. vii. 6, 1. 
Amphiktyonies of the Hellenic 
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between one celebration and another being four complete 
years, which the Greeks called a Pentaeteris): the Isthmian 
and Nemean games recurred every two years. In its first 
humble form of a competition among bards to sing a hymn 
in praise of Apollo, this /estival was doubtless of immemorial 
antiquity but the first extension of it into Pan-Hellenic 
notoriety (as J have already remarked), the first multipli- 
cation of the subjects of competition, and the first intro- 
duction of a continuous record of the conquerors, date only 
from the time when it came under the presidency of the 
4mphiktyons, at the close of the Sacred "War against 
Kirrha. What, is called the first. Pythian contest coincides 
with the third year of the l^tli Olympiad, or 5s 5 b.c. From 
that period forward the games become crowded and cele- 
brated: but. the date just named, nearly two centuries after 
the first Olympiad, is a proof that the habit of periodical 
frequentation of festivals, by numbers and from distant 
parts, grew up but slowly in the Grecian world. 

The foundation of the temple of .Delphi itself reaches 
Temple of far beyond all historical knowledge, forming one 
Delphi. 0 f aboriginal institutions of Hellas. It is a 
sanctified and wealthy place even in the Iliad : the legisla- 


■ In this early phase of the Py- 
thian festival, it is said to have 
been celebrated ever, eight years, 
marking what we should call an 
Octaet&ris, and what the early 
Greeks called an Ennaet^is (Cen- 
Borinus, De Die Natali, c. IP). 
Thia period 1 b one of considerable 
importanc • in reference to the 
principle of the Grecian calendar, 
for 99 lnnar monthB coincide very 
nearly with eight solar years. The 
discovery of this coincidence is 
ascribed by CenBorinus to Kleos- 
tratai* of Tenedos, whose age is 
not directly known-, he must bo 
anterior to Meton, who discovered 
' the eyole of nineteen solar years, 
but (I imagine) not much anterior. 
In spite of the authority of Ide- 
lor, it seems to me not proved, 
nor oan I believe, that this oc- 
tennial period with its solar and 
lnnar oolnoidenee was known to 


the Greeks in the earliest times 
of their mythical antiquity, or be- 
fore the year f>00 b.o. See Ideler, 
IFandhuch der Chfonologie, vol. 
i. p. 3fi6; vol. ii. p. 607. The prac- 
tice of the Eloians to celebrate 
the Olympic games alternately 
after forty-nine and fifty lunar 
months, though attested for a la- 
ter time by the Scholiast on Pin- 
dar, is not proved to be old. The 
fact that there were ancient oc- 
tennial recurring festivals docs 
not establish a knowledge of the 
properties of the octaeterio or en- 
noateric period : nor does it seem 
to me that the details of the 
IJonotian Sa^vr^opla, described in 
Proclus &p. Photium, seot. 239, are 
very ancient. See on the old my- 
thioal Octaetftris, 0. M filler, Or- 
chomenos, p. 218 aeqq., and Krause, 
Die Pythion, Nemean, und Xsth- 
mien. soot. 4 . p. 21 . 
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tion of Lykttrgus at Sparta is introduced under its auspices, 
and the earliest Grecian colonies, those of Sicily and Italy 
in the eighth century b.c., are established in consonance 
with its mandate. Delphi and Dodona appear, in the most 
ancient circumstances of Greece, ag universally venerated 
oracles and sanctuaries: and Delphi not only receives 
honours and donations, but also answers questions, from 
Lydians, Phrygians. Etruscans Homans, &c.: it iB not 
exclusively Hellenic. One of the valuable services which 
a Greek looked for from this and other great religious 
establishments was, that it should resolve his doubts in 
cases of perplexity — that, it should advise him whether to 
begin a new, or to persist in an old project— that it should 
foretell what would lie his fate under given circumstances, 
and inform him, if suffering under distress, on what con- 
ditions the gods would grant him relief. The three priest- 
esses of Doaona with their venerable oak, and the pnestesB 
of Delphi sitting on her tripod under the influence of a 
certain gas or vapour exhaling from the rock, were alike 
competent to determine these difficult points: and we shall 
have constant occasion to notice in this history, with what 
complete faith both the question w T as put and the answer 
treasured up — wffiat serious influence it often exercised 
both upon public and private proceeding. 1 The hexameter 
verses in which the Pythian priestess delivered herself 
were indeed often bo equivocal or unintelligible, that the 

1 See the argument :n favour of position could the immense credit 
divination placed by Cicero in the of the oracle be explained (c. 10) f 
mouth of bis brother Quintus, I)e h C«ill«‘git innunu-abilia oiacula 
Divin., lib. i ChrysipmiH 4 .nd the Ohrysippus, et nullum sino loru- 
ablest of the stoic philosophers pletc teste et auctore ■ quer quia 
■et forth a plausible theory denr n- notn tihi sunt, relinquo. Defnndo 
■ tratlng A priori the probability unum hoc- nunquam illud ora- 
of prophetic warnings deduced o.ilum Delphis tarn celebre clarum- 
from the existence and attributes que fuisset, ne.quo tmitis donis re- 
Of the gods; if you deny altogether fertuni nniiwu::. populorum et ra- 
the ooourrenoe of such warnings, gum, nisi omnis a'tas oraculorum 
■O essential to the welfare of man, ill >rum ventatem csset experta . . . 
you must deny either the existence, Maneat id, quod nugarinon potest, 
or tho foreknowledge, or the nisi omnera historiam perverte- 
benefloenoe, of the gods (o. 38). nmus, multis sscculls verax fuisse 
Then the veracity of the Delphian id oraculum." Cicero admits that 
oraole bad bean demonstrated in it had become less trustworthy in 
innumerable instances, of which his time, and tries to explain this 
Ghrysippus had made a large coF- decline of prophetio power: eom- 
leotion : and upon what other tup* pare Ylutarch, De Defect. OraeuL 
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most erioua believer, with all anxiety to interpret and 
obey them, often found himself ruined by the result. Yet 
the general faith in the oracle was noway shaken by such 
painful experience. For as the unfortunate issue always 
admitted of being explained upon two hypotheses — either 
that the god had spoken falsely, or that his meaning had 
not been correctly understood — no man of genuine piety 
Orioles ever hesitated to adopt the latter. There were 
n«neraiiy— many other oracles throughout Greece besides 
GreeVmind Delphi and Dodona: Apollo was open to the 
to consult inquiries of the faithful at Ptoon in BoBotia, at 
them. Abac in Phokis, at Branchidae near Miletus, at 
Patara inLykia, and other places : in like manner Zeus gave 
answers at Olympia, Poseidon at Taenarus, Amphiaraus 
at Thebes, Amphilochus at Mallus, &c. And this habit of 
consulting the oracle formed part of the still more genera? 
tendency of the Greek mind to undertake no enterprise 
without having first ascertained how the gods viewed it, 
and what measures they were likely to take. Sacrifices 
were offered, and the interior of the victim carefully exam- 
ined, with the same intent: omens, prodigies, unlooked- 
for coincidences, casual expressions, &c. were all construed 
as significant of the divine will. To sacrifice with a view 
to this or that undertaking, or to consult the oracle with 
the same view, are familiar expressions 1 embodied in the 
language. Nor could any man set about a scheme 'with 
comfort until he had satisfied himself in some manner or 
other that the gods were favourable to it. 

The disposition here adverted to is one of those mental 
analogies pervading the whole Hellenic nation, which 
Herodotus indicates. And the common habit among all 
Greeks of respectfully listening to the oracle of Delphi will 
be found on many occasions useful in maintaining unanimity 
among men not accustomed to obey the same political 
superior. In the numerous colonies especially, founded 
by mixed multitudes from distant parts of Greece, the 
minds of the emigrants were greatly determined towards 
cordial co-operation by their knowledge that the expedition 
had been directed, the CEkist indicated, and the spot either 

1 Xenophon, Anabas. rii. 6. 30: ill. S, S3: — gpijrrijptdteofai ?#&€ 
— *0 6a ’AeiSdtvic dxouoas 6ti 7tdXiv *EXX7|v«s top' ‘EXXiljvwv *oXdp.<p— 
i x* a 6 t 6 v TtQupivoc «Ttj Stvocptuv, compare Iliad, Til. 4M. 
iEoniXl^ttai, do. Xenophon. Hellen, 
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chosen or approved, by Apollo of Delphi. Such in most 
cases was the fact: that god, according to the conception 
of the Greeks, “takes delight always id the foundation of 
new cities, and himself m person lays the first stone .” 1 

These are the elements of union — over and above the 
common territory, described in the Iasi chapter — with which 
the historical Hellens take their start: community of blood, 
language, religious point of view, legends, sacrifices, 
festivals, 2 and also (with certain allowances) of General 
manners and character. The analogy of manners analogy of 
and character between the* rude inhabitants of among the 
the Arcadian Kynsetlm 2 and the polite Athens. Groekaj 
was indeed accompanied with wide differences: yet if we 
compare the two with foreign contemporaries, we shall 
find certain negative character] Mies, ol much importance, 
common to both. In no city of hist or ii al Greece did there 
prevail either human sacrifices 4 — or deliberate mutilation, 
such as cutting off the nose, ears, bands, feet, &c. — or 
castration — or sell ingot children into shivery — or polygamy 
— or the feeling of unlimited obedience towards one man: 
all customs which might be pointed out as existing among 
the contemporary Carthaginians, Egypt ians,lVrsiaii8, Thra- 
cians, a &c. The habit of running, wrestling, boxing, &c. 


1 Oalllra&ch. Hymn. /poll. 55, 
with Spanheim’e note ; Cicero, L>o 
Dlvlnat. 1. 1. 

* 8ee thia point strikingly 
Illustrated by Plato, Repub. v. p. 
470—471 (o. 18), and I-okratos, 
Panegyr. p. 103. 

a Respecting the Arcadian Ky- 
luetha, see the remarkable ob- 
servation! of Polybias, iv. 17- 23. 

4 8ee vol. i. oh. vi. of thm His- 
tory. 

11 For examples and evidences nf 
these practices, see llerodot. n. 
163; the amputation of the nose 
and sure of Pat&rbdmis by Apries 
king of Egypt (Xenophon, Auab. 
1. 0—13). There were u largo number 
of man deprived of hands, feet, or 
•JMlght, in the satrapy of Cyrus 
the younger, who had inflicted all 
thesa severe punishments for the 
pmvnntion of crime — he did not 

VOL. n. 


(pays Xenophon^ suffer criminals 
to scoff at him tii t xatn'ftX^). 
'J he ixTO|j. 7 j w.i»- carried on ' at 
Sardis (llerodot. lii 40>— 500 
exTOfiioti r ormed a portion of the 
yearly tribute paid by the Baby- 
lonians t<> tbf‘ court of Susa i Herod, 
fti. 02). Selling of children for 
exportation by the Thracians 
(Herod, v. 6); there is some trace 
of this at Atlions prior to the 
Solonian legislation (Plutarch, 
Solon, 25), arising probably out 
of the cruel state of the law be- 
tween debtor and creditor. For 
the sacrifice of children to Kronus 
by the Carthaginians, hi troubled 
times (according to the language 
of Ennius “Pceni soliti suos aacrl- 
fleare puellos"), Diodor. xx. 14; 
*xiil. 86. Porphyr. do Abstinent, 
ii. 68 : the practice is abundantly 


B 
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in gymnastic contests, with the body perfectly naked — was 
common to* all Greeks, having been first adopted as a 
Lacedemonian fashion in the fourteenth Olympiad: Thucy- 
dides and Herodotus remark, that it was not only not 
practised, but even ifegarded as unseemly, among Non- 
Hellens. 1 Of such customs, indeed, at once common to all 
the Greeks, and peculiar to them as distinguished from 
others, we cannot specify a great number; but we may see 
enough to convince ourselves that there did really exist, 
in spite of local differences, a general Hellenic sentiment 
and character, which counted among the cementing causes 
of a union apparently so little assured. 

For we must recollect, that in respect to political 
sovereignty, complete disunion was among their 
most cherished principles. The only source of<* 
supreme authority to which a Greek felt respect 
and attachment, was to be sought within th* 
walls of his own city. Authority seated in an- 
other city might operate upon his fears— might 
procure for him increased security and advan- 
tages, as we shall have occasion hereafter to 
show with regard to Athens and her subject allies — might 
even be mildly exorcised, and inspire no special aversion: 
but still the principle of it was repugnant to the rooted 
sentiment of his mind, and he is always found gravitating to- 
wards the distinct sovereignty of his own Bourn or Ekklisia. 
This is a disposition common both to democracies and oli- 
garchies,' and operative even among the different towns be- 
longing to the same subdivision of the Hellenic name — 
Acnseans, Phokians, Boeotians, &c. The twelve Achman 
cities are harmonious allies, with a periodical festival which 

S artakes of the character of a congress, — but equal and in- 
ependent political communities. The Boeotian towns, 
under the presidency of Thebes, their reputed metropolis, 
recognise certain common obligations, and obey, on various 
particular matters, chosen officers named Bosotarchs, — but 
we shall see, in this as in other cases, the oentrifugal ten- 


Political 
sover- 
eignty 
attached to 
eaoh sepa- 
rate city- 
essential 
to the 
Hellenlo 
mind. 


illustrated In Movers' T> in Religion. non-Hellenic), (Exp. Al. It. T, 6). 
dfr PhSnlslsr, p. 298 — 804. About the o»flaop.6c dconpsic^c mpl 

Arrian blamss Alexander tor ftaciXta In Asia, ate Strabo, xi. 
cutting off the nose .and ears of the* p. B28. ’ 

satrap Bftisua, saying that it sraa 1 Thucyd. i. 0 j Horodqt. ft. 10, 
an aot altogether barbaric (t c. 
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fancies constantly manifesting themselves, and resisted 
chiefly by the interests and power of Thebes. ^ That great, 
successful, and fortunate revolution which “merged the 
several independent political communities of Attica into 
the single unity of Athens, took place before the time of 
authentic history : it is connect ed with the name of the hero 
Theseus, but we know not how it was effected, while its 
comparatively large size and extent render it a signal ex- 
ception to Hellenic* tendencies generally. 

Political disunion — sovereign authority within thecity- 
walls — thus formed a settled maxim in the Greek mind. 
The relation between one city and another was Eftoh olty 
an international relation, not a relation sub- stood to the 
sisting between members of a common political InJermi-* 11 
aggregate. Within a few miles from his own tionai 
city-walls, an Athenian found himself in the ter- relation l 
ritory of another city, wherein he was nothing metre than 
an alien, — where he could not acquire property in house 
or land, nor contract a legal marriage with any native wo- 
man, nor sue for legal protection against injury except 
through the mediation of some friendly citizen. The right 
of intermarriage and of acquiring landed property was oc- 
casionally granted by a city to some individual non-free- 
man, aB matter of special favour, and sometimes (though 
very rarely) reciprocated generally between two separate 
cities, i But the obligations between one city and another, 
or between the citizen of the one and the citizen of the 
other, are all matters of special covenant, agreed to by the 
sovereign authority in each. Such coexistence of entire 
political severance with so much fellowship in other ways, 
is perplexing in modern ideas: and modern language is not 
well furnished with expressions to describe Greek political 
phenomena. We may say that an Athenian citizen was 
an alien when he arrived as a visitor in Corinth, but we can 
hardly say that he was a foreigner ; and though the rela- 
tions between Corinth and Athens were in principle inter- 
national, yet that word would be obviously unsuitable to 
the numerous petty autonomies of Hellas, besides that we 
reemire it for describing the relations of Hellene generally 
with Persians or Carthaginians. We are compelled to use 

1 Arlttot. Pollt. ill. 6, IS, It some Individual non-freeman the 
vmMWiarj to refer to the many right of ixiyapia and lyxtijeu. 
ineeriptioni which oonfer upon 

s 2 
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a word snob as interpolitical, to describe the transactions 
between separate Greek cities, so numerous in the course 
of this history. 

As, on the one hand, a Greek will not consent to look 
but city for sovereign authority beyond the limits of his 
ment'is own B0 ’ on °^ er band, he muBt have a 
essential — city to look to : scattered villages will not satisfy 
sidenoe u" “is m ^ n( ^ the exigences of social order, security, 
looked W and dignity. Though the coalescence of smaller 
inferior* towns a l ar g er repugnant to his feelings, 
scale °oi that of villages into a town appears to him a 
living. manifest advance in the scale of civilization. 
Such at least is the governing sentiment of Greece through- 
out the historical period; for there was always a certain 
portion of the Hellenic aggregate — the rudest, and least 
advanced among them — who dwelt in unfortified villages, 
and upon whom the citizen of Athens, Corinth, or Thebes 
looked down as inferiors. Such village residence w r as the 
character of theEpirots 1 universally, and prevailed through- 
out Hellas itself in those very early and even ante-Homeric 
times upon which Thucydides looked back as deplorably 
barbarous; — times of universal poverty and insecurity,— 
absence of pacific intercourse, — petty warfare and plunder, 
compelling every man to pass his life armed,— endless 
migration without any local attachments. Many of the 
considerable cities of Greece are mentioned as aggregations 
of pre-existing villages, some of them iD times compara- 
tively recent. Tegea and Mantineia in Arcadia represent 
in this way the confluence of eight villages and five villages 
respectively; Dyme in Achaia was brought together out of 
eight villages, and Elis in the same manner, at a period even 
later than the Persian invasion ; 2 the like seems to have 
happened with Megara and Tanagra. A large proportion 
of tne Arcadians continued their village life down to the 
time of the battle of Leuktra, and it suited the purposes 
of Sparta to keep them thus disunited; a policy which we 
shall see hereafter illustrated by the dismemberment of 
Mantineia (into its primitive component villages) which the 
Spartan contemporaries of Agesilaus carried into effect^ 

iSkylax, Perl pi. c. 28-88; Thu- xel 6vopa lyciv. 

eyd. II. 80. Bee Dio Chrysostom, * Strabo, ▼ill. p. 887, 848, 888$ 
Or. xlvil. p. 888. toI. li. ed Belsk. Wusan. Tiii. 46, 1 ; Plutarch. Qusest. 
— p.aXXev ^pohvto fttoixsietiai xatd Grace, o. 17-87* 
arninec, toT« fapfldpois 4}toloo<, % 
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but which was reversed as soon as the power of Sparta 
was no longer paramount, — as well as by tne foundation of 
Megalopolis out of a large number of petty Arcadian towns 
and villages, one of the capital measures of Epameinondas. * 
As this measure was an elevation of* Arcadian importance, 
so the reverse proceeding — the breaking up of a city into 
its elementary villages — was not only a sentence of priva- 
tion and suffering, but also a complete extinction of Grecian 
rank and dignity. 

The Ozolian Lokrians, the jEtolians, and the Akama- 
nians maintained their separate village residence Villag6 rft- 
down to a still later period, preserving along eidents— 
with it their primitive rudeness and disorderly 
pugnacity. 2 Their villages were unfortified, and Greece- 
defended only by comparative inaccessibility; in 
case of need they fled for safety with their cattle aiesoed into 
into the woods and mountains. Amidst such citleB - 
inauspicious circumstances, there was no room for that 
expansion of the social and political feelings to which pro- 
tected intra-mural residence and increased numbers gave 
birth; there was no consecrated acropolis or agora — no 
ornamented temples and porticos, exhibiting the continued 
offerings of successive generations 3 — no theatre for musio 
or recitation, no gymnasium for athletic exercises — none 
of those fixed arrangements, for transacting public business 

■Pansaq,. vii. 27, 2-r. ; Diod. xv. of the logser neighbouring oitiea 
72; compftre Ariat. Polit. ii. 1,5. to merge themselves in this union, 

The description of the Siolxioic are forcibly set forth; also the 
ofUantineia is inXenophcn, llel- interest of Sparta in keeping all 
len. ▼. 2, 6-8: it ia a flagrant ex- the Greek towns disunited. Corn- 
ample of hie pliilo-Laconian bias, pare the description of the treat- 
We see by the case of the Pho- niont of Capua by the Bomans 
kians after the Saored War (Diodor. (Livy , xxvi. lfi). 
xvi. 60; Pausan. x. 3, 2) liow heavy * Tliucyd. i. 6; iii. 04. Xenoph. 
• punishment this fitolximc was. Hellen. It. 6, 6. 

Compare also the instructive speech * Pausunias, x. 4, 1; his remarks 
of the Akanthian envoy Kleigcxidg on the Phokian *6Xic Panopeus 
at Sparta, when he invoked the indicate what he inoluded in the 
Lacedaemonian interference for the idea of a i:6Xic : — sfys Avopdeat tic 
purpose of crushing the incipient koXiv xal xo 6 touc, ole 7» o6t dpjrsle, 
federation, or junction of towns oo cextv* 06 Martpov, out 

into a common political aggregate, ayopav fi^Guoiv, oi>x S8u> p xexepyd- 
which was growing np round Olyn- (ttvov cc dXXd k* stijaic 

thus (Zen. Hellen. v. 8, 11, 2).« xclXaoc *«td xde xaXOpac |idXter« 
The wise and admirable conduct xdc tv toic Sptstv, drrauOa olxoftetv 
of Olynthus , and the reluoUnee M xapdSpj, Ifuue 9 i Spot 7s xty 
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with regularity and decorum, which the Greek citizen, with 
his powerful sentiment of locality, deemed essential to a, 
dignified existence. The village waB nothing more than a 
fraction and a subordinate, appertaining as a limb to the 
organised body called* the City. But the City and the 
State are in his mind and in his language one and the same. 
While no organisation less than the City can satisfy the 
exigences i of an intelligent freeman, the City is itself a per- 
fect and self-sufficient whole, admitting no incorporation 

s art » brio any higher political unity. It deserves notice 

retained its that Sparta even in the days of her greatest power 
trfnJeven 6 was no ^ (P ro P er b T speaking) a city, but a mere 
ftt the agglutination of five adjacent villages, retaining 
ita iffh ower unchanged its old-fashioned trim: for the ex- 
b power. t reme defensibility of its frontier and the mili* 
tary prowess of its inhabitants supplied the absence of walls, 
while the discipline imposed upon the Spartan exceeded in 
rigour and minuteness anything known in Greece. And 
thus Sparta, though less than a city in respect to external 
appearance, was more than a city in respect to perfection 
of drilling and fixity of political routine. The contrast 
between the humble appearance and the mighty reality iB 
pointed out by Thucydides . 2 The inhabitants of the small 
territory of Irisa, wherein Olympia is situated, had once 
enjoyed the honourable privilege of administering the Olym- 
pic festival. Having been robbed of it and subjected by 
the more powerful Eleians, they took advantage of various 
movements and tendencies among the larger Grecian powers 
to try and regain it; and on one of these occasions we find 
their claim repudiated because lliey were villagers, and 
unworthy of so great a distinction . 3 There was nothing to 
be called a city m the Pisatid territory. 

X<bpac tlolv a&xoic tic 6p.opou^, the distance of a furlong of any 
ic tov ouXXoyov eoviupouc xal other (Diodor. xvi. 60). 
ofcoi wipzouoi Tov <bumx6v. 1 Arlstot. Polit. 1. 1, 8. 4) 4 ix 

The |iixp& rcoXlaucrra of the Pe- irXei6vu>v xu>|xu>v xoivwvla xiXsioc no- 
laagians on the peninsula of Mount Xi«, tj 6tj itacTjs fix 000 ® «4p«c ttjc 
JL thOs (Thuoyd. iv. 109) seem to aoTapxsiac. Compare alio lii. 6, 
have been something between vil- 14; and Plato, Legg. vii. p. 848. 
ages and oities. When the Pho- * Thuoyd i. 10. o&xt £uvoixia9clei)c 
klans, after the Sacred War, were n6Xtu>c , o&t« ttpotc xal xaraex«ual{ 
deprived wf their oities and forced woXuTsXiei xp?)e®|tivi)C, xtrrA x<i>jaa< 
Into villages by the Amphifctyons, «5t *<j> waXaiq* xijc *EXXd8o« xpdmp 
the order wa» that no village should elxtoOtlorv}*, palvoiT* iv tmbirc^a 
contain more than fifty houses, and ' Xenophon, Relies. lii. 1, 91* 
that no village should be within 
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In going through historical Greece, we are compelled 
to accept the Hellenic aggregate with its con- Heiienio 
stituent elements as a primary fact to start from, aggregate 
because the state of our information does not 2°priIw5j M 
enable us to ascend any higher. By what cir- faot-it» 
cumstances, or out of what pre-exiBtfcig elements, 
this aggregate was brought together and modi- ments qq. 
fied, we find no evidence entitled to credit. There 
are indeed various names which are affirmed to designate 
ante-Hellenic inhabitants of many parts of Greece, — the 
Pelasgi, the Leleges, the Kuretes, the Kaukones, the Aones, 
the Temmikes, tlie Hyantes, the Telchines, the Boeotian 
Thracians, the Telebose, the Ephyri, the Phlegyse, &c. 
These are names belonging to legendary, not to historical 
Greece — extracted out of a variety of conflicting legends, 
by the logographers and subsequent historians, who strung 
together out of them a supposed history of the past, at a 
time when the conditions of historical evidence were very 
little understood. That, these namos designated real nations, 
may be true, but here our knowledge ends. “We have no 
well-informed witness to tell us their times, their limits of 
residence, their acts, or their character; nor do we know 
how far they are identical with or diverse from the histo- 
rical Hellene — whom we are warrant ed in calling, not indeed 
the first inhabitants of the country, but the first known to 
us upon any tolerable evidence. If any man is inclined to 
call the unknown ante-Hellenic period of Greece by the 
name of Pelasgic, it is open to him to do so. But this is 
a name carrying with it no assured predicates, noway 
enlarging our insight into real history, nor enabling us to 
explain — what would be the real historical problem — how 
or from whom the Hellens acquired that stock of disposi- 
tions, aptitudes, arts, &c. with which they begin their career. 
Whoever has examined the many conflicting systems re- 
specting the Pelasgi, — from the literal belief of Clavier, 
Larcher, and Baoul Pochette (which appears to me at least 
the most consistent way of proceeding), to the interpreta- 
tive and half-incredulous processes applied by abler men, 
such as Niebuhr, or 0. Muller, or Dr. Thirl wail 1 — will not 

* Larcher, Ohronologie d*H6ro- BCmiaohe Geaehlehte, rol. L p. 
dote, eh. rill. p. 31£, 374; Baoul 38-64, Sad ed. (the aootton entitled 
Bocl^tta, Hlstolre dec Golonfea Die Oanotrer and Peleefer); O, 
QsMquea, book L oh. 6; Niebuhr, MtUler, Lie E trucker, roL t 
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be displeased with my resolution to decline so insoluble 
a problem. No attested facts are now present to us — none 
were present to Herodotus and Thucydides even in their, 
age — on which to build trustworthy affirmations respecting 
the ante-Hellenic Pelasgians. And where such is the case, 
we may without impropriety apply tin* remark of Herodo- 
tus respecting one of the theories which he had heard for 
explaining the inundation of the* Nile by a supposed con- 
nexion with the eireumtluous Ocean- -that “the man who 
carries up his story into the invisible world, passes out of 
the range of criticism .” 1 

As far as our knowledge extends, there were no towns 
Ancient or v ^ a S eB Pelasgiun. in Greece Proper, 

Teiaugians since 77f> u.c. But there still existed in two 
know able different places, oven in the age of Herodotus, 
n L ‘ people whom he believed to be Pelasgians. One** . 
portion of these, occupied the towns of Hlakia and Skylake 
near Kyzikus, on the Propontis; another dwelt in a town 
called Krest on. near the Tliermaic* G ulf. * There were more- 
over certain other Pelasgiau townships which he does not 
specify — it seems indeed, from Thucydides, that, there were 
some little Pelasgian townships on the peninsula of Athos . 8 


leitung, oh. ii. p. 75—100) ; Dr.Thirl- 
wall, History ol‘ Greece, vol. i. oh. 
ii. p. 80 — 64. The disscntionl opin- 
ions of Kruso and Mannort may 
be found in Kruso, Hellas, vol. i. 
p. 398 — 425 ; Mannort, Geographie 
der G-riechen und ttiimer, Part viii. 
introduot. p. 4. aeqq. 

Niebuhr puts together all the 
mythical and genealogical traces, 
many of them in the highest degree 
vague and equivocal, of the exist* 
enoe of Pelasgi in various locali- 
ties; and then, summing up their 
cumulative effect, assorts ( l, not as 
an hypothesis, but with full his- 
torical conviction,” p. 64) U thut 
there was a time when the Pelas- 
gianSy perhaps the moBt extended 
people in aU Europe, were spread 
from the Po and the Arno to the 
Rhyndakue” (near Kysikus), with 
only an interruption In Thrace. 
What is perhaps the most remark- 


ah ie o 1 all, is the contrast between 
his feeling of disgust, despair and 
aversion to the subject, when he 
begins the inquiry ( "the name Pe- 
laNgi he says, Ha odious to the hia - 
tor tan, who hates the spurious phi- 
lology out of which the pretencaa 
to knowledge on the subject of such 
extinct people arise,” p. 38), and 
the full confidence and satisfaction 
with which he concludes it. 

1 Herodot. ii. 28:— *0 fit icipl rob 
’Qxeavcu efnaq, t; xdv pbOov 

avsvelxac , ofix l^ei tXtfxov. 

9 That KrPstOn is the proper read- 
ing in Herodotus there seems every 
reason to believe— not KrotOn, as 
Dionys. Hal. represents it (Ant. 
Rom. i. 36)— in spite of the author- 
ity of Niebuhr in favour of the 
latter. 

1 Thuoyd. iv. 109. Compare the 
ney Fragmsnta of Strabo, lib. vif. 
edited from the Vatican XS. by 
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Now Herodotus acquaints us with the remarkable fact, that 
the people of ELrestftn, those of Plakia and Skylake, and 
those of the other unnamed Pelasgian townships, all spoke 
the same language, and each of them respectively, a dif- 
ferent language from their neighbours around them. He 
informs us, moreover, that their language was a barbarous 
(i. e. a non-Hellenic) language; and this fact he quotes as 
an evidence to prove that the ancient Pelasgian language 
was a barbarous language, or distinct from the Hellenic. 
He at the same time states expressly that he has no positive 
knowledge what language the ancient Pelasgians spoke — 
one proof, among others, that no memorials nor means of 
distinct information concerning that people could have been 
open to him. 

This is the one single fact, amidst so many conjectures 
concerning the Pelasgians, w hich we can be said Historical 
to know upon the testimony of a competent and 
contemporary witness: the lew townships — scat- imVb»roui 
tered and inconsiderable, hut all that Herodotus i»uguuge 
in his day knew as Pelasgian — spoke a barbarous language. 
And upon such a point he must he regarded as an excellent 
judge. If then (infers the historian) all the early Pelas- 
gians spoke tlie same language as those of Kreston and 
Plakia, they must have changed their language at the time 
when they passed into the Hellenic aggregate, or became 
Hellens. Now Herodotus coneen es 1 hut aggregate to have 
been gradually enlarged to its great actual size by incor- 
porating with itself not only the Pelasgians, but several 
other nations once barbarians; 1 the Hellens having been 
originally an inconsiderable people. Among those other 
nations once barbarian whom Herodotus supposes to have 
become hellenised, we may probably number the Leleges; 
and with respect to them as w'dl as to the Pelasgians, wo 
have contemporary testimony proving the existence of bar- 
barian Leleges in later times. Pliilippus the Karian his- 
torian attested the present existence, and believed in tho 
past existence, of Leleges in his country as serfs or depen- 
dent cultivators uuder the Karians, analogous to the Helots 

Kramer, and since by Tafel (Til- vie, ’OXo^puSov, ’ Axpodu>oyc , Aio;, 
bingen , 1844), sect. 34. p. 28,— 6usoov. 

cpvi|e<i* fti t9)v Xt^pivrjoev tol6t7)v 1 Herod. L 57. npo9x«xa>pT)*6?<0* 
to* h A^pse* IleXaej&v xtys?, »’< sal dXXia* ifivitov papflipw* 

8t$pq|i4voi coXle|MMH’ KXtu>- eogvu)*. 
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in Laconia or the Penest® in Thessaly.* We may be very 
sure that there were no Hellens — no men speaking the 
Historical Hellenic tongue — standing in such a relation ' 
barbarians Karians. Among those many barbaric- 

in language speaking najtions whom Herodotus believed to 
*i«o have changed their language and passed into 

Hellens, we may therefore fairly consider the Leleges to 
have been included. For next to the PelasgiaiiB and Pe- 
lasgus, the Leleges and Lelex figure most conspicuously 
in the legendary genealogies ; and both together cover the 
larger portion of the Hellenic soil. 

Confining myself to historical evidence and believing 
Statements that 110 assured results can be derived from the 
of good wit- attempt to transform legend into history, I 
gardingVhe accept the statement of Herodotus with confid- 
historicai ence as to the barbaric language spoken by the 
andLeioges Pelasgians of his day, and 1 believe the same 
are to be with regard to the historical Leleges — but 
w*™ther d, ~ withuut presuming to determine anything in 
they fit the regard to the legendary Pelasgians and Leleges, 
Peiasghins the supposed ante -Hellenic inhabitants of 
and Lei egos Greece. And I think this course more conso- 
°r not. nan {. the j aws 0 f historical inquiry than that 
which comes recommended by the high authority of Dr. 
Thirlwall, who softens and explains away the statement of 
Herodotus until it is made to mean only that, the Pelasgians 
of Plakia and Krest&n spoke a very bad Greek. The 
affirmation of Herodotus is distinct, and twice repeated, 
that the Pelasgians of these towns and of his own time 
spoke a barbaric language ; and that word appears to me 
to admit of but one interpretation . 2 To suppose that a 

1 A then it. vi. p. 271. <DlXiiciroc 4v olxiodvxuw 4v 'EXXijonAvxcp . . . xal 
. xq* Ttepl kapuiv xal AtXifua out- 8oa fiXXo IleXaofixa AAvxa aoXlo- 
TpdpLfiaxi , xaxaXe;as xouc AaxtSai- p-ata x6 o&vofia pLcxtftaXc* cl tow- 
piovUnv E"mdxbc xai xous BtxxxXi- xoloi &ei Xe^ttv, rjoav ol IltXaafol 
xo»)« iccvioTac, xal Kapaq f fT)oi xoU 3dp,3apov Y^wooav Uvxcc* El xotvov 
A4Xe£iv u»c olxcxavc xp^o^oOai i: a- t)v xal ndv xoio&xo xo IUXbotixov, 
Xatxcxaivov. xo ’Axxixo* 48voc, 46v IleXaaYtxfcv 

* Herod, i. 67. "Hvxiva 8s y)tba- dpta xfl (xaxafloX^ xjj 4c *EXXtjv«c 
oav Uoa ol IlcXaoYol , oux TXwooov |uxe|jia9c a xal fdp 

dxpex4u>< clicai. el 84 XP ei ^ v *oxi xtx- W) o&xe ol Kpi)Oxumi)xai o&8dftoiet 
liaipouivoit Xd^tiv xoloi vuv Exi 4ouoi xd)v vuv otpiac itcpioixtdvxtov clol 6|id- 
IlfiXaoYu>v, xfi>v (i«ep Tupoijvujv Kprj- yXujoooi, oBxc ol IlXaxi^vol* 09I01 Si, 
axu)va .k&Xiv olxeAvxcov ... xal x^jv . OptAYXiuoooi. &i)Xouoi 84, 5xi x iv t^nl- 
IlXaxiTjv x« ««d SxuXdxijv IUXaoY&v xavxo xX<baoi)« xapaxtqpa P*“ 
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man who, like Herodotus, had heard almost every variety 
of Greek, in the course of his long travels, as well as Egyp- 


TfltflaUovxes iq xabxa xd yiupla, *ob- 
tov iyouoi tv tpoXaxf). 

In the next chapter Herodotus 
again oalle the Pelasgian nation 
fldpPapov. # 

Respecting this language heard 
by Herodotus at Kr6st6n and 
Plakia, Dr. Tliirlwall observes 
(chap. ii. p. fiO), “This language 
Herodotus describes as barbarous, 
and it is on this fact he grounds 
his general conclusion as to the 
ancient Pelasgian tongue. But he 
has not entered into any details 
that might have served to ascertain 
the manner or degree in which it 
differed from the Greek. Still the 
expressions he uses would have 
appeared to imply that it was 
essentially foreign, had he not 
spoken quite as Btrongly in an- 
other passage, where it is impos- 
sible to ascribe a similar meaning 
to his words. When he is enume- 
rating the dialects that provailcd 
among the Ionian Greeks, he ob- 
serves that the Ionian citifB in 
Iiydia agree not at all in their 
tongue with those of Kana , and 
he applies the very same term to 
these dialQota, which he had be- 
fore used in speaking of the re- 
mains of the Pelasgian language. 
This passage affords a measure by 
which we may estimate the force 
of the word barbarian in the for- 
mer. Nothing more can be safely 
inferred from it, than that the Pe- 
laagian language which Herodotus 
heard on the Hellespont, and else- 
where, sounded to him a strange 
jargon; as did the dialect of Ephe- 
sus to a Milesian, and as the Bo- 
lognese does to a Florentine. This 
fact leaves lie real nature and re- 
lation to the Greek quite uncer- 
tain ; and we axe the lets Justified* 
la building on It, ae the history 


of Pelasgian settlements is ex- 
tremely obscure, and the traditions 
which Herodotus reports on that 
subject have by no means equal 
weight with statements made from 
his personal observation. B (Thirl- 
wall, Hist, of Greece, oh. ii. p. 60>, 
2nd edit.) 

In the statement delivered by 
ITorodotuB (to which Dr. Thirl wall 
bore refers) about the language 
spokon in the Ionic Greek oities, 
the historian had said (i. 142),— 
DiLaaav 8s oo x^)v auxirjv ouxot vtvo- 
p-Uvai, a)Xd xpoitouc xioaspac irapa- 
yiDyemv. Miletus, Myus, andPriftno, 
- ev xaxoUr^xai xaxd 

xauxd SiaXeYOfjLEval o<pi. Ephesus, 
Kolophon, 4c. — aural al riXtic x^ci 
icpoxepq; XsyfuiaTjai 6p.o> 07*0001 xaxd 
yXuiaaav oiioe*, ocpl 6e 6p.o<piWouai. 
The Chians and Erythroeans — xaxd 
xibuxo Sialeyorrai, Xdp.toi 8i 4*’ 
4u)utu>* jjlouvoi. Outoi yapaxxfjpcc 
7>u)o:t,c xeassps; 7l-]fvo#xxi. 

The words YXu>aa7)c xapaxrijp 
(“distinctive mode of speech”) are 
common to both these passages, 
but their moaning in the one and 
in the other is to be measured by 
reference to the subject-matter of 
winch the author is speaking, aa 
well as to the words which accom- 
pany them,— especially the word 
fldp^vpoc in the first passage. Nor 
oan I think (with Dr. Thirlwall) 
that the moaning of pdpPapoc is 
to be determined by reference to 
the other two words: the reverse 
is in my judgement oorrect. Bdp- 
flapoc is a term definite and un- 
equivocal, but yXibeatjc yapaxx-fjp 
varies according to the comparison 
which you happen at the moment 
to ba making, and its meaning la 
here determined by Its conjunction 
with Pdppapoc. 

When Herodotus was speaking 
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Phenician, Assyrian, Lydian, and other languages, 
did not know how to distinguish bad Hellenic from non- 
Hellenic, is in my judgement inadmissible; at any rate the 
supposition is not to be adopted without more cogent 
evidence than any whieh is here found. 

Ab I do not presume to determine what were the 
antecedent internal elements out of which the 
ante?Hei- Hellenic aggregate w*as formed, so I confess 

lcnic myself equally uninformed with regard to its 

from n ph(B- external constituents. Kadmus, Danaus, Kek- 
iiicia and rops — the eponyms of the Kadmeians, of the 

neitheTve- Danaans, and of the Attic Kekropia — present 
riflabie nor themselves to my vision as creatures of legend, 
probable. an( i * n ^ j ia ^ c hanicter 1 have already adverted 
to them. That there may have been very early settlements 
in continental Greece from Phoenicia and Egypt, is nowise 
impossible; but I see neither positive proof, nor ground 
for probable inference, that there were any such, though 
traces of Phoenician settlements in some of the islands may 
doubtless be pointed out. And if we examine the charac- 
ter and aptitude of Greeks, as compared either with Egyp- 

of the twelve Ionic cities in Asia, stfm amlPliikia, and which he notea 
he might properly point out the by the word pap^apov as opposed 
differences of speech among them to ‘EXXtjvixov: it is with reference 
bb bo many differert yapaxT-^pet; to this comparison that ^apaxrj)p 
yXu>eoT)c: the limits of difference yXibooTjc in the fifty>Beventh ohap- 
were fixed by the knowledge which ter 1b to be construed. The word 
his hearers possessed of the persona pi pflaooc is the usual andrecognlaed 
about whom he was Bpeaking; the antithesis rf'EXXij* or ‘EXXtjvixo*. 
Ionians being all notoriously Hel- It is not the least remarkable 
lens. So an author describing Italy part of the statement of Herodotus, 
might say that Bolognese, Romans, that the langnage spoken at Hit* 
Neapolitans, Genoese, Ac., had st6n and at Plakia was the same, 
different ^apaxT^psc yXuisar];, it though the plaoes were bo far apart 
being Understood that the difference from eaoh other. This identity of 
was such as might subsist among itself shows that he meant to speak 
persons all Italians. of a substantive langnage, not of 

But there is also ayapocxrijp yXoie- a "strange jargon.* 
of Greek generally (abstraction I think it therefore oertain that 
made of its various dialects and Herodotus pronounoes the Pelaa- 
di vanities) as contrasted with Per- gians of his day to speak a sub- 
sian, Phoenician, or Latin— and of stantive language different from 
Italian generally, as contrasted Greek; but whether differing from 
with German or English. It is this it in a greater or leas degree (s. g. 
comparison whioh Herodotus is ta- in the degree of Latin or of Plun- 
king when he describes the lan- nlbian) w# have no mesas of deoi- 
guags spoken by the people of HrA- ding* 
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tians or Phoenicians, it will appear that there is not only 
no analogy, but ah obvious and fundamental contrast: the 
Greek may occasionally be found as a borrower from these 
ultramarine contemporaries, but he cannot be looked upon 
as their offspring or derivative. Nor can I bring myself 
to accept an hypothesis which iinpfies (unless we are to 
regard the supposed foreign immigrants as very few in 
number, in which case the question loses most, of its im- 
portance) that the Hellenic language — the noblest among 
the many varieties of human speech, and possessing within 
itself a pervading symmetry and organization — is a mere 
confluence of two foreign barbaric languages (Phoenician 
and Egyptian) with two or more internal barbaric lan- 
guages — Ptdasgian, Lelegian, <X:c. In t lie mode of investi- 
gation pursued by differeni historians into this question 
of early foreign colonies there is great difference (as in 
the case of the Pelasgi) between different authors — from 
the acquiescent Euemerism of liaoul Pochette to the 
refined distillation of Hr. Tlnrlwall in the third chapter of 
his History, it will he found that the amount of positive 
knowledge which I)r. Thirl wall guarantees to his readers 
in that chapter is extremely inconsiderable ; for though he 
proceeds upon the general theory (different from that 
which I hold) that historical mutter may b»* di*i inguished 
and elicited from the legends, yet when the question arises 
respecting any definite historical result, his canon of credi- 
bility is too just to permit him to overlook the absence of 
positive evidence, even when all intrinsic incredibility is 
removed. That which I note us Terra Incognita, is in his 
view a land which may be known up to a certain point; 
but the map which he draws of it contains so few ascer- 
tained places as to differ very little from absolute vacuity. 

The most ancient district called Hellas is affirmed by 
Aristotle to have been near Dodona and the river Mont 
Achelous — a description which would have been 
unintelligible (since the river does not flow near Gnuci. 
D6dona), if it had not been qualified by the remark, that 
the river had often in former times changed its course. 
He states moreover that the deluge of Deukali6n took 
place chiefly in this district, which was in those early days 
inhabited by the Selli, and by the people then called Gr»ci, 
but now Hellenes. 1 The Selli (called by Pindar Hellil are 
1 Axiitoiel. Setcorol. 1.14. 
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mentioned in the Iliad as the ministers of the Dodoneean 
Zeus — “ men who slept on the ground and never washed 
their feet, 9 * and Hesiod in one of the lost poems (the Eoiai) 
speaks of the fat land and rich pastures of the land called 
Hellopia wherein Dodona was situated . 1 On what authority 
Aristotle made his statement, we do not know; but the 

f eneral feeling of the Greeks was different, connecting 
>eukalion, Hellen, and the Hellenes, primarily and spe- 
cially with the territory called Achaia Phthiotis, between 
Mount Othrys and (Eta. We can neither affirm nor deny 
his assertion that the people in the neighbourhood of Do- 
dona were called Grseci before they were called Hellenes. 
There is no ascertained instance of the mention of a people 
called Graeci in any author earlier than this Aristotelian 
treatise; for the allusions to Alkman and Sophokles prov^ 
nothing to the point . 2 Nor can we explain how it came to 
pass that the Hellenes were known to the Romans only 
under the name of Graeci or Graii. But the name by which 
a people is known to foreigners is often completely different 
from its own domestic name, and we are not less at a loss 
to assign the reason, how the Rasena of Etruria came to 
be known to the Romans by the name bf Tuscans or 
Etruscans. 


1 Homer, Iliad, xvi. 234 , Hesiod, 
Fragm. 140, od. Marktscheffel ; So- 
phokl. Trachln. 1174 ; Strabo, vii. p 
* 828 . 

* Stephan. Bye. v. TpantAc.— 
Tpalxec 84 irapi ^<j» ’AXxiiavi al tu); 
‘EXXxjvwv fjL7|r4pe«, xal **pa 2o?o- 
xXtt ev IlolfjLEaiv. 4ctI 84 f) fi&Ta- 
r.Xaapt'.C) $ Tpal^ e&Gelac xXlaic 
4a xlv. 

The word rpaix*; in Alkman, 
meaning “the mothers of the Hel- 


lenes," may well be only a dia- 
lectic variety of ypasc, analogous 
to xXaSand 8pvi£, forxXtU, fipvtc, 4c. 
(Ahrens, De l-ialeoto Doric8, sect. 
11, p. 01; and Reot 81, p. 242), per- 
haps declined lik^ yovodxsc. 

The term used by Sophoklds, if 
we may believe Photos, was not 
Tpaixo;, hut ‘ Paixfcc (Phdtiue, p. 480, 
16 ; Dindorf, Fragment, Boph. 083 ; 
oompare 456). Eustathius (p. 800) 
seems undecided between the two. 
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CHAPTER .IIL 

MEMBERS OF THE HELLEKIC AGGREGATE, SEPARATE- 
LY TAKEN.— GREEKS NORTH OF PELOPONNESUS. 

Having in the preceding chapter touched upon Ihe Greeks 
in their aggregate capacity, I now come to describe sepa- 
rately the portions of which this aggregate consisted, as 
they present themselves at the first discernible period of 
history. 

It has already been mentioned that the twelve races 
or subdivisions, members of what is called the Amphikty- 
Amphiktyonic convocation, wore as follows: — onio rftoe «* 
North of the pass of Thermopylae,' — Thessalians, Per- 
rhsebians, Magnet es, A cluenns, Mohuns, JEuianes, Dolopes. 

South of the pass of Thermopylae — Dorians, Ionians, 
BcBotians, Lokrians, Phokians. 

Other Hellenic races, not comprised among the Am- 
phiktyons, were— Non-Am- 

The -Htolians and Akarnaninns, north of the piiiktyonic 
Gulf of Corinth. Tace, ‘ 

The Arcadians, Eleians, Pisatans, and Triphylians, in 
the central and western portion of Peloponnesus: Ido not 
here name the Achseans, who occupied the southern or 
Peloponnesian coast of the Corinthian gulf, because they 
may he presumed to have been originally of the same race 
as the Phthiot Achaeans, and therefore participant in the 
Amphiktyonic constituency, though their actual connexion 
with it may have been disused. 

The Dryopes, an inconsiderable, but seemingly pe- 
culiar subdivision, who occupied some scattered points on 
the sea-coast — Hermione on the Argolic peninsula; Styrus 
and Karystus in Eubma; the island of Kythnus, &c. 

Though it may be said, in a general way, that our 
historical discernment of the Hellenic aggregate, apart 
from the illusions of legend, commences with 77t> First period 
b.c., yet with regard to the larger number of its bist^y-* 11 
subdivisions just enumerated, we can hardly be from r Ja*. 
said to possess any specific facts anterior to the 580 
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invasion of Xerxes in 480 b.c. Until the year 560 b.c. (the 
epoch of Croesus in Asia Minor, and of Peisistratus at 
Athens), the history of the Greeks presents hardly any- 
thing of a collective character: the movements of each 
portion of the Hellenic^ world begin and end apart from the 
rest. The destruction of Kirrha by the Amphiktyons is the 
first historical incident which brings into play, in defence 
of the Delphian temple, a common Hellenic feeling of active 
obligation. 

But about 300 b.c., two important changes are seen to 
Second come into operation which alter the character of 
period- Grecian history — extricating it out of its former 

So™ o 60 " c ^ a0B detail, and centralising its isolated phse- 
' ‘ nomena: — 1. The subjugation of the Asiatic 
Greeks by Lydia and by Persia, followed by their struggles 
for emancipation — wherein the European Greeks became 
implicated, first as accessories, and afterwards as principals. 
2. The combined action of the large mass of Greeks under 
Sparta, as their most powerful state and acknowledged 
chief, succeeded by the rapid and extraordinary growth of 
Athens, the complete development of Grecian maritime 
power, and the struggle between Athens and Sparta for 
the headship. These two causes, though distinct in them- 
selves, must nevertheless he regarded as working together 
to a certain degree — or rather the second grew out of the 
first. For it was the Persian invasions of Greece which 
first gave birth to a wide-spread alarm and antipathy 
among the leading Greeks (we must not call it Pan-Hellenic, 
since more than half of the Amphiktyonie constituency 

g ave earth and w r ater to Xerxes) against the barbarians of 
ae East, and impressed them with the necessity of joint 
active operations under a leader. The idea of a leadership 
or hegemony of collective Hellas, as a privilege necessarily 
vested in some one slate for common security against the 
barbarians, thus became current — an idea foreign to the 
mind of. Solon, or any one of the same age. Next came the 
miraculous development of Athens, and the violent contest 
between her and Sparta which should be the leader; the 
larger portion of Hellas taking side with one or the other, 

• and the common quarrel against the Persian being for the 
time put out of sight. Athens is put down, Sparta acquires 
the undisputed hegemony, and again the anti-barbaric feel- 
ing 'manifests itself, though faintly, in the Asiatic expedi- 
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tions of Agesilaus. But the Spartans, too incompetent 
either to deserve or maintain this exalted position, are 
overthrown by the Thebans — themselves not less incom- 
petent, with the single exception of Epamein6ndas. The 
death of that single man extinguishes the pretensions of 
Thebes to the hegemony. Hellas is left, like the deserted 
Penelope in the Odyssey, worried by the competition of 
several suitors, none of whom u strong enough to stretch 
the bow on which the prize depends. 1 * Such a manifesta- 
tion of force, as well as the trampling down of the com- 
peting suitors, is reserved, not for any legitimate Hellcnio 
arm, but for a semi-hellenised- Macedonian, “brought up 
at Pella,” and making good his encroachments gradually 
from the north of Olympus. The hegemony of Greece thus 
passes for ever out of Grecian hands; but the conqueror 
finds his interest in reviving, as a name and pretext, the 
old miso-Persian banner, after it had ceased to represent 
any real or earnest feeling, and had given place to other 
impulses of more recent growth. The desolation and sacri-* 
lege once committed by Xerxes at Athens is avenged by 
annihilation of the Persian empire. And this victorious 
consummation of the once powerful Pan-Hellenic antipathy 
— the dream of Xenophon 3 and the Ton Thousand Greeks 
after the battle of Kunaxa — the hope of Jason ofPher® — 
the exhortation of Jsukrates 4 — the project of Philip and 
the achievement of Alexander, — while it manifests the 
irresistible might of Hellenic and Macedonian arms in the 
then existing state of the world, is at the same time the 
closing scene of substantive Grecian life. The citizen-feelingB 
of Greece become afterwards merely secondary forces, sub- 
ordinate to the preponderance of Greek mercenaries under 
Macedonian order, and to the rudest of all native Hellene — 
the AStolian mountaineers. Some few individuals are indeed 

1 Xenophon, Hellen. Til. 6, 27 ; ▼ p 107. This discourse of Iso- 

Demosthenes, Be Goron. c. 7, p. krntAs is composed expressly for 
931.— 4XXA tic yjv fixpiToc the purpose of calling on Philip 

toOtovc xal icap a toIc iXXoic ’ EXXtj* to put himself at the head of 
otv Ipic *al xapayr). united Greece against the Persians: 

* Demosthen do Goron. *o. 21. p. the Oratio it., called Panegyries, 

MT. recommends a combination of all. 

* Xenophon, Anabas. iii. f, 25— Greeks for the same purpose, bnt 

M. # under the hegemony of Athene, 

4 Xenophon, Hellen. Ti. 1, 12 ; putting aside all intestine differ- 
Isokratde, Oat. ad Philipp., Oat. eases: see Oret. It. p. 40—08. 

POL. n* 
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found, even in the third century b.c., worthy of the best 
times of Hellas, and the Achcean confederation of that 
century iB an honourable attempt to contend against irre- 
sistible difficulties : but on the whole, that free, social, and 
political march, which gives so much interest to the earlier 
centuries, is irrevocably banished from Greece after the 
generation of Alexander the Great. 

The foregoing brief sketch will show that, taking the 
important period from Croesus and PeisistratuB down to 
difference* the generation of Alexander (560-300 b.c.), the 
twV— the* * phenomena ofHellas generally, and her relations 
flr*t period both foreign and inter-political, admit of being 
tory^*nd grouped together in masses with continued de- 
very little pendence on one or a few predominant circum- 
known. stances. They may be said to constitute^ a 
sort of historical epopee, auologous to that which Hero- 
dotus has constructed out of the wars between GreekB 
and barbarians from the legends of 16 and Eur6pa down 
to the repulse of Xerxes. .But when we are called back 
to the period between 776 and 500 b.c., the phenomena 
brought to our knowledge are Bcanty in number — exhibit- 
ing few common feelings or interests, and no -tendency to- 
wards any one assignable purpose. To impart attraction 
to this first period so obscure and unpromising, we shall 
be compelled to consider it in its relation with theBecond; 
partly as a preparation, partly as a contrast. 

Of the extra-Peloponnesian Greeks north of Attica, 
Extra-Pe- during these two centuries, we know absolutely 
lopon- " nothing; hut it will he possible to furnish some 
Greek* information respecting the early condition and 
(north* of struggles of the great i)orian states in Pelopon* 
known £ ot n ® sus > an d respecting the rise of Sparta from 
ail daring the second to the first place in the comparative 
scale of Grecian powers. Athens becomes first 
pw ° known to us at the legislation of Drako and the 
attempt of Kylon (620 b.c.) to make himself despot; and 
we gather some facts concerning the Ionic cities in Euboea 
and Asia Minor during the century of their chiefprosperity, 
prior to the reign ana conquests of CroesuB. In this way 
we Bhall form to ourselves some idea of the growth of 
Sparta and Athens, — of the short-lived and energetic de- 
velopment of the Ionic GreekB — and of the slow working 
of those causes which tended to bring about increased Hcf 


Extra-Pe- 
lopon- 
nesian 
Greek* 
(north of 
Attica) no 


all daring 
the first 
period. 
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Ionic intercommunication — as contrasted witn tne enlarged ■ 
range of ambition, the grand Pan-Hellenic ideas, the sys- 
tematised party-antipathies, and the intensified action both 
abroad ana at home, which grew out of the contest with 
Persia. 

There are also two or three remarkable manifestations 
which will require special notice during this firstperiod of 
Grecian history: — 1. The great multiplicity of colonies sent 
forth by individual cities, and the rise and progress of these 
several colonies; 2. The number of despots who arose in 
the various Grecian cities ; 3. The lyric poetry; 4. The rudi- 
ments of that which afterwards ripened into moral philo- 
sophy, as manifested in gnomes or aphorisms — or the age 
of the Seven Wise Men. 

But before 3 proceed to relate those earliest proceed- 
ings (unfortunately too few) of the lJorians and lonians 
during the historical period, together with the other matters 
just alluded to, it will be convenient to go over the namos 
and positions of those other Grecian states respecting 
which we have no information during these first two cen- 
turies. Some idea will thus be formed of the less impor- 
tant members of the Hellenic aggregate, previous to the 
time when they will be called into action. We begin by 
the territory north of the pass of Thermopylae. 

Of the different races who dwelt between this cele- 
brated pass and the mouth of the river Peneius, Geueral 
by far the most powerful and important were sketch of 
the Thessalians. Sometimes indeed the whole 
of this area passes under the name of Thessaly north of 
—since nominally, though not alwayB really, the Thermo- 
power of the Thessalians extended over the py ,c ’ 
whole. We know that the Trachinian Herakleia, founded 
by the Lacedaemonians in the early years of the Pelopon- 
nesian war close at the pass of Thermopylae, was planted 

r n the territory of the Thessalians. 1 But there were 
within these limits other races, inferior and dependent 
on the Thessalians, yet said to be of more ancient date, 
and oertainly not less genuine subdivisions of the Hellenic 
name. The Perrhaebi 3 occupied the northern portion of 

3 Thuoyd. ill. M. Ol StcsaXol * Herod ot. rii. 173; Strabo, lx 
in ivtcc Ttbv £p>pi<i>v, p< 440— 441. Herodotus notice* 

til u>v ul xf htlUto (He- *the post orer the chain of Olympus 
vaklcla), do. or the Oambunlaa mountains by. 

*2 
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the territory between the lower course of the river Pe- 
neius and Mount Olympus. The Magnates 1 dwelt along 
the eastern coast, between Mount Ossa and Pelion on 
one side and the jiEgean on the other, comprising the 
south-eastern cape and the eastern coast of the Gulf of 
Pagasm as far as Iolk'os. The Acheeans occupied the ter- 
ritory called Phthiotis, extending from near Mount Pin- 
dus on the west to the Gulf of Pagas© on the east 2 — 
along the mountain chain of Othrys with its lateral pro- 
jections northerly into the Thessalian plain, and southerly 
even to its junction with CEta. The three tribes of the 
Malians dwelt between Achaea Phthiotis and Thermopylae, 
including both Trachin and Herakleia. Westward of 
AchsB& Phthiotis, the lofty region of Pindus or Tymphr&s- 
tus, with its declivities both westward and eastward, was 
occupied by the Dolopes. * 

All these five tribes or subdivisions — Perrhaebians, 
Thessalians ^gP^es, Achseans of Phthiotis, Malians, and 
and their Dolopes, together with certain Epirotic and 
dents 1 " Macedonian tribes besides, beyond the boundaries 

mm, of Pindus and Olympus — were in a state of ir- 
regular dependence upon the Thessalians, who occupied 
the central plain or basin drained by the Peneius. That 
river receives the streams from Olympus, from Pindus, and 
from Othrys — fiowing through a region which was supposed 
by its inhabitants to have been once a lake, until Poseidon 
cut open the defile of Tempe, through which the waters 
found an efflux. In travelling northward from Thermo- 
pylee, the commencement of this fertile region — the amplest 
space of land continuously productive which Hellas pre- 
sents — is strikingly marked by the steep rock and ancient 
fortress of Thaumaki 3 ; from whence the traveller, passing 
over the mountains of Ach»a Phthiotis and Othrys, sees 
before him the plains and low declivities which reach north- 

whioh Xerxes aiul hia army passed lx. p. 433—434. BophoklAs included 
out of Macedonia into Perrheebia : the territory of Traobln in the 
see the description of the pass and limits of PhtbiAtis (Strabo, I. «.). 
the neighbouring country in Leake, Herodotus considers Phthidtia as 
TraTels in Northern Greece, ch. terminating a little north of the 
xxviti. toI. iii. p. 838—348 ; com- river Spercheius (vii. 1M). 
pare Livy, xlii. 53. 4 See the description of Thaumpkl 

* Sky lax, Peri plus, o.6«; Herodot is Livy, xxxii. 4. and in Dr. Hol- 

Til. 188 — 188. ^ land's' Travels, ch. xriL vol. ii. p, 

• Skylaac, Peripl. o. 64 \ Strab^,* 113— now Thomoko. 

/ 
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ward across Thessaly to Olympus. A narrow Btrip of 
coast — in the interior of the Gulf of Pagas®, between tHe 
Magnates and the Achaans, and containing the towns of 
Amphanaeum and Pagasa 1 — belonged to this proper terri- 
tory of Thessaly, but its great expansion was inland : with- 
in it were situated the cities of Phera, Pharsalus, Skotussa, 
Larissa, Krannon, Atrax, Pharkudon, Trikka, Metropolis, 
Pelinna, &c. 

The abundance of corn and cattle from the neighbour- 
ing plains sustained 111 these cities a numerous population, 
and above all a proud and disorderly noblesse, whose man- 
ners bore much resemblance to those of‘ the heroic times. 
They were violent in their behaviour, eager in armed feud, 
but unaccustomed to political discussion or compromise; 
faithless as to obligations, yet at the same time generous 
in their hospitalities, and much given to the enjoyments 
of the table . 1 Breeding the linest horses in Greece they 


■ Skylax, l*urip:. c. G5. Jlcsy chius 
(v. IlayaoiTTi' AriW >u> >) Hucins to 
reokon PagaBii’ as Achwan. 

About the towns in Thessaly 
and their various poBitimis, bob 
Mannert, Geograpb. dor Or. und 
Rbiner, Part vii, book iii. cb. 8. 
and 0. 

There was an ancient religious 
ceremony, celebrated by the Del- 
phiana every ninth year (En- 
naet$ris) : a procession was sent 
from Delphi to the pass uf Tempo, 
consisting of well-born youths 
under an archi-the6r,who represent- 
ed the proceeding ascribed by an 
old legend to Apollo, that god 
was believed to have gone thither 
to receive expiation after the 
•laughter of the serpent Pytho- 
atleast this was one among several 
discrepant legends. The chief youth 
pluoked and brought back a branch 
from the sacred laurel at TempA, 
as a tolcsn that he had fulfilled 
his mission: he returned by “the 
sacred road,” and broke his fast 
at a plaoe oalled Atiitvi&c near 
Larissa. ▲ solemn festival, fire-*, 
gueuted by a large concourse of 


people from the surrounding 
regions, -was celebrated on this 
occasion at Tempd, in honour of 
Apollo Tumpeitds (’Ap.-.Xob#i Tep.- 
RSiTqi in the A'lolic dialect of Thes- 
saly see Inscript in Iioeckh, Oojp. 
Ins. No. 1767). The procession 
was accompanied l>y a flute-player. 

See Plutarch, Quivst. Oraec. oh. 
xi. p. 292, De Muaicfc, oh. xiv. p. 
1136 , iEliau, V. H. iii. 1 ; Stephan. 
Byz. v 

It is important to notice these 
religious processions as establish- 
ing intercourse and sympathies 
between the distant members of 
Hellas : but the inferences whloh 
O. Muller (Dorians, B. ii. 1, p. 
222) would build upon them, as to 
the original seat of the Dorians 
aud the worship of Apollo, are 
not to be trusted. 

9 Plato, Krito, c. 16, p. 53. c*si 
yap 8 tj nXelrrr) avails xal duoXaala 
(compare the beginning of the 
Menftn)— a remark the more stri- 
king, since he had just before des- 
cribed the Bcsotian Thebes as a 
well-regulated eity, though both 
Dikuarchus and Polybius represent 
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were distinguished for their excellence as cavalry; 
but iheir infantry is little noticed, nor do the Thessalian 
cities seem to have possessed that congregation of free and 
tolerably equal citizens, each master of his own arms, out 
of whom the ranks of hoplites were constituted. The war- 
like nobles, such as the Aleuadse at Larissa, the Skopadse 
at Krannon, despising everything hut equestrian service 
for themselves, furnished, from their extensive herds on the 
plain, horses for the poorer soldiers. These Thessalian 
cities exhibit the extreme of turbulent oligarchy, occasion- 
ally trampled down by some one man of great vigour, but 
little tempered by that sense of political communion and 
reverence for established law, which was found among the 
better cities of Hellas. Both in Athens and Sparta, so 
different in many respects from each other, this feeling 
will be found, it not indeed constantly predominant, yet 
constantly present and operative. Both of them exhibit 
a contrast with Larissa or Phone not unlike that between 
Rome and Capua — the former with her endless civil dis- 
Theesaiian pules constitutionally conducted, admitting the 
character, joint action of parties against a common foe; the 
latter with her abundant soil enriching a luxurious oli- 
garchy, and impelled according to the teuds of her great 
proprietors, the Magii, Blossii, and Jubellii . 1 

The Thessalians are indeed in their character and 
capacity as much Epirotic or Macedonian as Hellenic, 
forming a sort of link between ihe two. For the Macedonians, 
though trained in aftertimes upon Grecian principles by 
the genius of Philip and Alexander, so as to constitute the 
celebrated heavy-armed phalanx, were originally (even in 
the Peloponnesian war) distinguished chiefly for the excel- 
lence of their cavalry, like the Thessalian ; 2 while the broad- 
brimmed hat or kausia, and the short spreading mantle or 
chlamys, were common to both. 

We are told that the Thessalians were originally 

It In thoir times as so much the noph. Hcllen. vi.l; compare Ana- 
oontrary. . has. i. 1, 10, and Thucyd. iv. 78. 

See also Demosthen. Olyntli. i. 1 Boo Cicero , Orat. in Pison. o. 

o. 0, p. 16, oont. Aristocrat, c. 20, 11 ; Be Leg. Agrar. oont. Bullum, 

p. 6B7 5 Bohol. Unrip. PhmnibB. I486 j c. 34—85. • 

Theopomp. Fragment. 64— 178 , ed. * Compare the Thessalian cavalry r 
Didot; Arlstophanfts, Plat. £21. *s described by Polybins, It. 8,-' 

The march of political affairs In r with the Macedonian as desoribed 
Thessaly is understood from Xe- by Thucydidts, ii. 100. 
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immigrants from Thesprotia in Epirus, and conquerors of 
the plain of the Peneius, which (according to Herodotus) 
was then called -®olis, and which they found occupied by 
the Pelasgi . 1 It may be doubted whether the great 
Thessalian families — such as the Aleuadss of Larissa, des- 
cendants from Herakles, and placed by Pindar on the same 
level as the Lacedaemonian kings 2 — would have admitted 
this Thesprotian origin; nor does it coincide with the tenor 
of those legends which make the eponym, Thessalus, son 
of Herakles. Moreover, it is to be remarked that the 
language of the Thessalians was Hellenic, a variety of the 
<E<mc dialect ; 3 the same (so far as we can make out) as 
that of the people whom they must have found settled in 
the country at their first conquest. If then it be true, 
that at some period anterior to the commencement of 
authentic history, a body of Thesprotian warriors crossed 
the passes of Pindus, and established themselves as con- 
querors in Thessaly, w r e must suppose them to have been 
more warlike than numerous, and to have gradually dr opt 
their primitive language. 

In other respects, the condition of the population of 
Thessaly, such as we find it during the historical period, 
favours the supposition of an original mixture of conquerors 
and conquered: for it Beems that there was among the 
Thessalians and their dependents a triple gradation, some- 
what analogous to that of Laconia. First, a class of rich 
proprietors distributed throughout the principal cities, 
possessing most of the soil, and constituting separate 
oligarchies loosely hanging together . 4 Next tne subject 
Achseans, Magnetos, Perrhoebi, different from the Laconian 
PenoBki in this point, that they retained their ancient tribe- 
name and separate Amphiktyonic franchise. Thirdly, a class 
of serfs or dependent cultivators, corresponding to the 
Laconian Helots, who tilling the lands of the wealthy 
oligarchs, paid over a proportion of its produce, furnished the 
retainers fey which tnese great families were surrounded, 

1 Harodot* Til. 176*, Thucyd. 1. der Aleuaden, art. xxil. toL 11. p. 
13. 864, of the collection called “My- 

* Pindar, Pyth. x. lnit. with the thologus.” 

Scholia, and the raluable comment » Ahrena, Da Dialeot. JSolicA, 
of Boeokh , In reference to the c. 1, 8. 

Alenadm; Bohn e idea ad Aristot.* 4 See Acrltot. Poll!. 1L 6, 8 ; 
Polit. t. 6, •; and the Eeaay of •Thucyd. 1L W— 100. 

$uttmann, Ton dam Geidhleeht 
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served as their followers in the cavalry, and were in a condition 
ofvillenage, — yet with the important reserve that they could 
not be sold out of the country , 1 that they had a permanent 
tenure in the soil, and that they maintained among one 
another the relations, of family and village. This last- 
mentioned order of men, in Thessaly called the Penestae, 
Condition * s ass i m ^ a ^ e( ^ W all ancient authors to the Helots 
of the po- of Laconia, and in both cases the danger attend- 
puiation of i n g such a social arrangement, is noticed by 
a Villein" Plato and Aristotle. Fur the Helots as well as 
PenoTt ®. 6 Penesta* had their own common language 

n 3 “* and mutual sympathies, a separate* residence, 
arms, and courage ; to a certain extent, also, they possessed 
the means of acquiring properly, since we are told that 
some of the Penestse were richer than their masters . 2 * * * Sjj 
many means of action, combined with a degraded social 
position, gave rise to frequent revolt and incessant appre- 
hensions. As a general rule, indeed, the cultivation of the 
soil by slaves or dependents, for the benefit of proprietors 
in the cities, prevailed throughout, most parts of Greece. 
The rich men of Thebes, Argos, Athens or Elis, must have 
derived their incomes in the same manner; but it seems 
that there was often in other places a larger intermixture 


1 The words ascribed by Xeno- 
phon. (Hellen. vi. 1, 11) to Juson 
of PhersB, and the linos of Theo- 
critus (xvi. 84), attest the numbers 
and vigour of the. Thessalian Pe- 
nestee, and the great wealth of 
the Aleuadffl and fckopadee. Both 
these families acquired celebrity 
from the verses of Simonides . lie 
was patronised and his mu**e in- 
voked by both of them ; see Adlian, 
V. H. x|i. 1 ; Ovid, Ibis, 612; (Quin- 
tilian, xi. 2, 16. Pindar also boasts 
of his friendship with Thorax the 
Aleuad (Pyth. x. 99) 

The Thessalian dv^paito^iaTvl al- 
luded to in Aristophanes (Plutus, 
631) must have sold men out of 
the country for slaves— either re 

fraotory Penestae, or Perrhaeblan, 

Maguetio, and Achaean freemen, 

seifeed by violence: the Athenian , 

comic poet Mndiimachus, in jest- 


ing on the voracity of the Phar- 
suliuns, exclaims, ap. Athenm. x. 
p 418— 

apd -ou 

o-rrjv x-.teaOiouvi ito/.tv ’Ay^tx^v. 

I’ugasa.- was celebrated as a place 
of export for slaves (Hormippus 
np. Athene, i. 49). 

MonAn of Pharsalus assisted the 
Athenians against Ainphipolis with 
200 or H00, “Penestn* on horseback, 
of bis own’’ - (He icteric I6101O De- 
mosthen. rsfti lyvtaS. C. 9, p. 173, 
cent Aristocrat, c. 61, p.* 087. 

9 Ai chemacliuf. np. Athcnse. vl. 
p. 2(i4 ; Pluto, Ijogg vi. p. 777; 
Aristot. Polit. li. t;, 3, vii. 9,9; 
lhonys. Halic. A. B. ii. 84. 

Both Plato and Aristotle Insist 
on the extreme danger of having 
numerous slaves, fellow-oountry- 
'men and of one language — (6pA- 
90X01, 6(x<i(pu)vot, Koccpiurrau dXX^Xwx). 
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of bought foreign slaves,' tad also that the number, fellow- 
feeling and courage of the degraded Triage population was 
nowhere So great as in Thessaly and Laconia. N6w the 
origin of the Penest© in Thessaly is ascribed to the 
conquest of the territory by the T^hesprotians, as that of 
the Helots in Laconia is traced to the Dorian conquest. 
The victors in both countries are said to have entered into 
a convention with the vanquished population, whereby the 
latter became serfs and tillers of the land for the benefit 
of the former, but were at the same 1 ime protected in their 
holdings, constituted subjects of the state, and secured 
against being sold away as slaves. Even in the Thessalian 
cities, though inhabit ed in common by Thessalian pro- 
prietors and their Penc.stue, the quarters assigned to each 
were to a great degree separated: what was called the 
Free Agora could not be trodden by any Penest except 
when specially summoned. 1 

Who the people wen*, whom the. conquest of Thessaly 
by the Thesprotians reduced to this predial Who th6 
villenage, we find different ly stated. According Penoet® 
to^Theopompus, they were Perrluvbians and 
dEagnetes : according to others, Pelasgians; while ou 
Archemachus alleged them to have been Boeotians of the 
territory of Arne- — some emigrating to escape the con- 
querors, others remaining and accepting the condition of 
serfs. But the conquest, assuming? it as a fact, occurred 
at far too early a day to allow oi our making out either 
the manner in which it came to pass or the state of things 
which preceded it. The Pelasgians whom Herodotus saw at 
Kreston are affirmed by him to have been the descendants 
of those who quitted Thessaly to escape 3 the invading 
Thesprotians; though others hold that the Boeotians, driven 
on this occasion from their habitations on the Gulf of 
Pagasee near the Achaeans of Phtliiotis, precipitated them- 

1 Aristot. Polit. vii 11, 2. Mans, wo see by Arist. Polit. li. 

1 Theopompus and Aichomachus 6, 3 They had thoir eponymous 
ap. Athena, vi. p. 204—260. com hero Penestfts, whoso descent was 
pare Thuoyd. il. 12; Steph Byz. tracod to Thessalus son of H6- 
v. 'Apvrj — the converse of this story raklgs. they were thus connected 
in Strabo, ix. p. 401—411, of the with the mythical father of the 
Thessalian Arn6 being settled from nation (Bohol. Aristopb. Vesp. 
Boot!*. That the villeins or Pe- 1271). 

feesfcm were completely distinct * Herodot. i. 67; compare vit. 
{torn the oixeamjaeent dependent/^ 176. 

— Aohmans , Magnates, Perrhc- 
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selves on Qrchomenus and Boeotia, and settled in it, expel- 
ling the Miny® and the Felasgians. 

Passing over the legends on this subject, and confining 
Quadruple ourselves to historical time, we find an eBtabliBh- 
diviaion of ed quadruple division of Thessaly, said to have 
Thessaly. b eeil introduced in the time of Aleuas, the 
ancestor (real or mythical) of the powerful Aleu&dss, — 
Thessali6tis, Pelasgiotis, Histireotis, Phthi6tis. 1 In Phthi6tis 
were comprehended the Achaeans, whose chief towns were 
Melit&a,It6nu8, ThebsePlithiotides, Alos, Larissa Kremast& 
and Pteleon, on or near the western coast of the Gulf of 
Pagasae. Histiaeotis, to the north of the Peneius, comprised 
the Perrheebians with numerous towns strong in situation, 
but of no great size or importance ; they occupied the passes 
of Olympus 2 and are sometimes considered as extending* 
westward across Pindus. Pelasgiotis included theMagnStes, 
together with that which was called the Pelasgic plain 
bordering on the western side of Pelion and Ossa. 3 * Thes- 
saliotis comprised the central plain of Thessaly and the 
upper course of the river Peneius. This was the political 
classification of the Thessalian power, framed to suit a 
time when the separate cities were maintained in harmo- 
nious action by favourable circumstances or by some 
energetic individual ascendency; for their union was in 
general interrupted and disorderly, and we find certain 
cities standing aloof while the rest went to war.* Though 
a certain political junction, and obligations of some kind 
towards a common authority, were recognised in theory by 
all, and a chief or Tagus 5 was nominated to enforce obedience, 


1 Hollanikus, Fragm. 28, ed. Di- 
dot; Harpooration, v. Texpapyla: 
the quadruple division was older 
than Hekatreus (Steph. Byz. v. 
Kpdvvwv). 

Hekateeus oonncctod the Pcrrheo- 
bians with the genealogy of .Solus 
through TyrO the daughter of Sal- 
mOneus: they passed as AloXtlc 
(Hekatasus, Frag. 334, ed. Didot; 
Stephan. Bys. v. (bdXavva and 
rdvvoi). 

The teritorry of the oity of His- 
tiasa (In the north part of the is- 

land of Euboea) was also oalled 

HistinOtis. The double ooour- 


reuoe of this name (no uncommon 
thing in anolent Greece) seems 
to have given rise to the state- 
ment, that the Perrheebi had sub- 
dued the northern parts of Eubcea, 
and carried over the Inhabitants 
of the Eubman Histiaa oaptive 
into the north-west of Thessaly 
(Strabo, is. p. 437, x. p. 446). 

* Pliny, H. N. iv. 1; Strabo, ix. 
p. 440. 

* Strabo, ix. p. 44S. 

4 Diodor, xviii. 11; Thuoyd. ti, 

n. 

* * The inscription lfo. 1770 ta 
Boeokh'i Corpus Insorlpt. contains 
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— yet it frequently happened that the disputes of the cities 
among themselves prevented the Choice of a Tagus, or 
drove him out of tne country, and left the alliance little 
more than nominal. Larissa, Pharsalus 1 and Pher® — each 
with its cluster of dependent town% as adjuncts — seem to 
have been nearly on a par in strength, and each Disorderly 
torn by intestine faction, so that not onlv was °£° fp ^' the 
the supremacy over common dependents relaxed, Thessalian 
but even the means of repelling invaders greatly cities, 
enfeebled. The dependence ct* the Perrhaebians, Magnates, 
Acheeans, and Malians, might under these circumstances 
be often loose and easy. But the condition of the Penest® 
— who occupied the villages belonging to these great cities, 
in the central plain of Pelasgiotis and Thessalioti9, and 
from whom the Aleuad® and Skopad® derived their exu- 
berance of landed produce — was noway mitigated, if it was 
not even aggravated, by such constant factions. Nor were 
there wanting cases in which the discontent of this subject 
class was employed by members of the native oligarchy, 2 
or even by foreign states, for the purpose of bringing about 
political revolutions. 

“When Thessaly is under her Tagus, all the neigh- 
bouring people pay tribute to her; she can send into the 
field 6000 cavalry and 10,000 hoplites or heavy-armed 
infantry,” 3 observed Jason, despot of Pher®, to Polydamas 
of Pharsalus, in endeavouring to prevail on the latter to 
Becond his pretensions to that dignity. The impost due 
from the tributaries, seemingly considerable, was then 
realised with arrears, and the duties upon imports at the 

a letter of the Homan consul, Herod, vii. 6, calls the Aleuadse 
Titus Quinctius Flamininus, ad- 6eaoaXl7]c flaoiX-ijcc. 
dressed to the city of Kyreti® 1 Xenophon, Memorab. i. 9, 24; 
(north of Atrax in Perrh»bia). Hellenic, ii. 8, 87. The loss of 
The letter U addressed, KupeTiicov the comedy called Il6Xtic of Eu- 
toU Tarfoic xal r.6\t i — the title polis (see Meineke, Fragm. Comi- 
of Tagi seems thus to have been oor. Groce, p. 618) probably pre- 
giren to the magistrates of se- vents ns from understanding the 
parate Thessalian cities. The sarcasm of Aristophanes (Vesp. 
Inscriptions .of Thaumaki (No. 1203) about the napir.piofaia of 
1778—1774) have the title dpgov- Amyuias among the Penest® of 
Ttc, not Ta^ot The title T«y6<; Pharsalus ; but the incident there 
was peculiar to Thessaly (Pollux, alluded to oan have nothing to 
i. 128). do with the proceedings of Krltias, 

1 Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 1, touched upon by Xenophon. 

Diodor. xiv. 89 ; Thucyd, i. 8. • Xenophon, Hellen. ri. l, •— 18.* 
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harbours Of the Pagasaean gulf, imposed fbr the benefit of 
the confederacy, were then enforced with strictness; but 
the observation shows that while unanimous ThesBaly was* 
very powerful, her periods of unanimity were only oc- 
casional . 1 Among the nations which thus paid tributetothe 
Gfeat fulness of Thessalian power, we may number 
power of not merely the Perrhaebi, Magnet es, and Achee- 
whe * 8 iif* ans olThthiotis, but also the Malians and Dolopes, 
state of and various tribes of Epirots extending to the 
unanimity. wes t war j ofPindus . 2 We may remark that they 
were all (except the Malians) javelin-men or light-armed 
troops, not serving in rank with the full panoply; a fact 
which in Greece counts as presumptive evidence of a lower 
civilization; the Magnetos, too, had a peculiar close-fitting 
mode of dress, probably suited to movements in a moun- 
tainous country . 3 There was even a time when the Thes- 
salian power threatened to ext endsouthward of Thermopylae, 
and subjugate the Phokians, J >orinns andLokrians. So much 
were the Phokians alarmed at this danger, that they had 
built a wall across the pass ol Thermopylae for the purpose 
of more easily defending it against Thessalian invaders, 
W'ho are reported to have penetrated more than once into 
the Phokian valleys, and to have sustained some severe 
defeats . 4 At what precise time these events happened, we 
find no information; but it must, have been considerably 
earlier than the invasion of Xerxes, since the defensive, 
wall which had been built at Thermopylae by the l^hokians 
was found by Leonidas in a state of ruin. But the Phokians, 

■ though they no longer felt the necessity of keeping up 
this wall, had not ceased to fear and hate the Thessalians 
— an antipathy which will be found to manifests itself 
palpably in connexion wit h file Persian invasion. Outlie whole 
the resistance of the Phokians was successful, for the power 
of the Thessalians never reached southward of the pass.* 

1 Demosthen. Olynth. i. c. 3. p. numbers the Maparol among these 
15, ii. o. 6. p. 21. The orator had tributaries along with the Dolopes: 
oooasion to denounce Philip as the Maraces are named by Pliny 
haring gotpossession of the public (H. N. iv. 3) also along with the 
authority of the Thessalian con- Doloper, but we do not know 
federation, partly by intrigue, where they dwelt, 
partly by foroe, and we thus hear a Xenophen. Hellen. rl. 1, t; 
of the Xipivtc and the dfopal which Pindar. Pyth. ir. 80. 
formed the revenue of the oon- m 4 Herodot. rii. 176; riii. 27—28. 
federaey. 0 • The story of inradlng These*- 

* Xenophon (Hellen. rl. 1, 7) liana at Kertseua near Leuktra in 
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It will be recollectedftliat these different ancient races, 
— PerrheBbi, Magnates, Achssans, Malians, Dolo- Achraan*, 
pes, — though tributaries of the Thessalians, still Perrhabi* 
retained their Amphiktyonic franchise, and were Mafiais 68 ' 
considered as legitimate Hellenes: all except the DoiopesJ 
Malians are indeed mentioned in th8 Iliad. We f^bauriaa 
shall rarely have occasion to speak much of oftheThea- 
them in the course of this history: they are found 
siding with Xerxes (chiefly by constraint) in his phiktyonio 
attack of Greece, and almost indifferent in the race> * 
struggle between Sj)arta and Athens. That the Achseans of 
Phthiotis are a portion of the same race as the AcheeanB 
of Peloponnesus it seems reasonable to believe, though we 
trace no historical evidence to authenticate it. Ach»a 
Phthiotis is the seat of Hollen, the patriarch of the entire 
race, — of the primitive Hellas, by some treated as a town, 
by others as a district of some breadth, — and of the great 
national hero Achilles. Jts connexion with the Pelopon- 
nesian Achseans is not unlike that of Doris with the Pelo- 
ponnesian Dorians. 1 

We have also to notice another ethnical kindred, the 
date and circumstances of which are given to us only in a 
mythical form, but winch seems nevertheless to be in itself 
a reality, — that, of tin* Magnetos on Pelion and Ossa, with 
the two divisions of Asiatic Magnetos, or Magnesia on 
Mount Sipylus and Magnesia on the river Mseander. It is 
said that these two Asiatic homonymous towns were 
founded by migrations oft he Thessalian Magnetos, Asiatic 
a body of whom became consecrated to the Magnate*. 
Delphian god, and chose a new abode under his directions. 
According to one story, these emigrants were warriors 
returning from the siege of Troy; according to another, 
they sought fresh seats to escape from the Thesprotian 
conquerors of Thessaly. There was a third story, according 
to which the Thessalian Magnetes themselves were re- 
presented as colonists 3 from Delphi. Though we can 

Boot] a (Pausan. lx. 13, 1) 1 b not 173, Oonoo, Narrat. 29; Strabo, 
at all probable. air. p. 047. 

1 One etory was, that theae Hoeok (Kreta, b. 111. toI. II. p. 
Adueana of Fhthia went into Pe- 409) attempt! (unsuccessfully, In 
loponneana with Pelopa, and settled ray judgement) to reduce these 
In Baoonia (Strabo, wiii. p. 866). « stories into the form of eubstan- 

* Aristotelee ap. Athenx. ir. p.i tial history. 
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elicit no distinct matter oflact from these legends, we may 
nevertheless admit the connexion of race between the 
Thessalian and the Asiatic Magnates as well as the rever- 
ential dependence of both, manifested in this supposed 
filiation, on the temple of Delphi. Of the Magnetos in 
Krote, noticed by Plrfto as long extinct in his time, we 
cfamot absolutely verify even the existence. 

Of the Malians, Thucydides notices three tribes 
The ns existing in his time — the Paralii, the Hierta 

Mailuu. (Priests), and the Trachinii, or men of Trachin: * 
it is possible that the second of the two may have been 
possessors of the sacred spot on which the Ajnphiktyonic 
meetings were held. The prevalence of the hoplites or 
heavy-armed infantry among the Malians indicates that we 
are stepping from Thessalian to more southerly Hellenic 
habits: the Malians recognized every man as a qualified 
citizen who either had served, or was serving, in the ranks 
with hiB full panoply . 3 Yet the panoply was probably 
not perfectly suitable to the mountainous regions by which 
they were surrounded; for at the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, the aggressive mountaineers of the neigh- 
bouring region of (Eta had so harassed and overwhelmed 
them in war, that they were forced to throw themselves on 
the protection of Sparta, and the establishment of the 
Spartan colony of Herakleia near Trachin was the result 
of their urgent application. Of these mountaineers, des- 

■.Tlrocyd. lii. 02. The distinction bo the correct reading) ooonpled 
made by Skylax (c. 61) and Dio- the northern ooaet of the Maliao 
dorus (xviii. 11) between MtjXisic Gulf, from the north bank of the 
and MaXiels— the latter adjoining Sporchcius to the town of Eohinus ; 
the former on the north— appears in which position Dr. Oramer pla- 
inadmisslble, though Letronne still cos the MtjXuTc IlapdXioi— an error, 
defends it (PAriple de Marcien I think (Geography of Greeoe, vol, 
d’H4racl£e, Ac., Paris, 1839, p. 212. i. p. 436). 

Instead of MaXicic, we ought to It is not improbable that Lamia 
read AafutTc, as O. Muller obser- first aoquired importance during 
ves (Dorians, 1. 6, p. 48). the oourse of those events towards 

It is remarkable that the impor- the olose of the Peloponnesian 
tant town of Lamia (the modern war, when the Laoedssmpnians, in 
Zeitnn) is not notioed either by defence of Herakleia, attacked the 
Herodotus, Thuoydidfts or Xeno- Acheeans of Phthidtii, and even 
phon; Skylax is the first who expelled the CRtsans for a, time 
mentions It. The route of Xerxes from their seats (see Thuoyd. Till 
towards Thermopylte lay along 8; Diodor. xiv. 38), 
the ooaet firom Aloe. • Arietok Polit. iv. 10, 10# 

The Lemiels (assuming that to 
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crlbed under the general name "of (Etroans, the principal 
were the JUnianes (or EniSnes, as they are 
termed in. the Homeric Catalogue as well as by -The 
Herodotus), — an ancient Hellenic 1 Amphiktyonic -® nlan#fc 
race, who are said to have passed through several successive 
migrations in Thessaly and Epirus, hut who in the histori- 
cal timea had their settlement and their chief town Hypata 
in the upper vallev of the Spercheius, on the northern 
declivity of Mount feta. But other tribes were probably 
also included in the name, such as those -dEtolian tribeB, 
the Bomians and Kallians, whose high and cold abodes 
approached near to the Maliac Gulf. It is in this sense 
that we are to understand the name, as comprehending all 
the predatory tribes along this extensive mountain range, 
when we are told of the damage done by the (EtaeanB both 
to the Malians on the east, and to the Dorians on the south: 
but there are some cases in which the name (Etmans seems 
to designate expressly the ^Enianes, especially when they 
are mentioned as exercising the Amphiktyonic franchise. 2 

The fine soil, abundant moisture, and genial exposure 
of the southerly declivities of Othrys 3 — especially the 
valley of the Spercheius, through which river all these 
WaterB pass away, and which annually gives forth a ferti- 
lising inundation — present, a marked contrast with the 
barren, craggy, ana naked masses of Mount (Eta, which 
forms one side of the pass of Thermopylm. Southward of 
the pass, the Lokrians, Phokians, and Dorians £ 0krlMlg 
occupied the mountains and passes between Phoktans, 
Thessaly and BoBotia. The coast opposite to Dorian, ‘ 
the western side of Eubma, from the neighbourhood of 
Thermopylae as far as the Boeotian frontier at Anth6d6n, 
was possessed by the Lokrians, whose northern frontier 
town, Alpeni, was conterminous with the Malians, There 

* Plutarch, Question. Oreo. p. Holland’s Travels, ch. xrii. rol. 1L 

884. p. 108, and Forokhammer (Hells- 

* Thucyd. iii. 02—87 ; rlii. 8. Xe- nika, Griechenland, im Neuen das 

noph. Hellen. L 2, 18; in another Alte, Berlin, 1837). I do not eon- 
passage Xenophon expressly die- onr with Forohhammer In his at- 
tinguishss the (Etc! and the JSnia- tempts to rosoWs the mythes of 
nos (Hellen. iii. 6, 6). Diodor. xir. HAraklto, Aohillae, end others into 
88. EBaohines, Da Falo. Leg. e. 44, phyaioal phenomena ; but hie dee- 
p. 880. oriptions of local seenery and atftrl- 

* About the fertility ae well am bates art most rirld and msstoily. 
tbs beauty of this valley, toe Dr> # 
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was, however, one narrow strip of Phokis — the town of 
D&phxms, where the Phokians also touched the Euhcsan 
sea — which broke this continuity and divided the Lokrians 
into two sections, — Lokrians of Mount Kn§mis, or Epikne- 
midian Lokrians, and Lokrians of Opus, or Opuntian 
Lokrians. The mountain called Knemis, running south- 
ward parallel to the coast from the end of (Eta, divided 
the former section from the inland Phokians and the upper 
valley of the Kephisus: farther southward, joining con- 
tinuously with Mount Pt6on by means t)f an intervening 
mountain which is now called Chlomo, it separated the 
Lokrians of Opus from the territories of Orohomenus, 
Thebes, andAnthedon, the north-eastern portions of BoBotnw 
Besides these two sections of the Lokriun name, there was 
also a third, completely separate, and said to have been 
colonised out from Opus, — the Lokrians surnnmod Ozol«, 
— who dwelt apart on the western side of PhokiB, along 
the northern coast of the Corinthian Gulf. They reached 
from Amphissa — which overhung the plain of Krissa, and 
stood within seven miles of J)elphi — to Naupaktus, near 
the narrow entrance of the Gulf; which latter town was 
taken from these Lokrians by the Athenians a little before 
the Peloponnesian war. Opus prided itself on being the 
mother-city of the Lokrian name, and the legends of 
Deukali6n and Pyrrha found a home there as well as in 
Phthiotis. Alpeni, Nikaea, Thronium, and Skarpheia, were 
towns, ancient but unimportant, of the Epiknemidian 
Lokrians; but the whole length of this Lokrian coast, is 
celebrated for itB beauty and fertility, both by ancient and 
modern observers. 1 

The PhokiauB were bounded on the north by the littlo 


> Btrabo, ix. p. 425; Forohham- 
xaer, Hellenika, p. 11—12 Eynus 
is sometime* spoken of as the har- 
bour of Opus, but it was a city of 
itself as old as the Hometic Cata- 
logue, and of some moment In the 
later ware of Greece, when military 
position oame to be more valued 
than legendary celebrity (Livy, 
xxviii. Pausan, x. 1, 1; Skylax, 
o. 81—62) } the latter eounts Thro- 
nium and KLndmis or Kndmides as 
being Phokian, not Lokrian ; which 


they were for a short time during 
the prosperity of the Phokians at 
the beginning of the Sacred War, 
though not permanently (JSschin. 
Fals. Legat. c. 42, p. 4(3). This servos 
as one presumption about the ago 
of the Periplus of Skylax (see the 
notes of Klausen ad Sk^l. p. 369). 
These Lokrian towns lay along the 
Important road from Thermopyta 
to Elateia and Boeotia (Pausan. vIL 
p, 2; Livy, xxxiii. 8). 
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territories called Doris and Dryopis, which separated 
them from the Malians, — on the north-east, east The Pho- 
and south-west by the different branches of **“■• 
Lokrians, — and on the south-east by the Boeotians. They 
touched the EuboBan sea (as has-been mentioned) at 
Daphnus, the point where it approaches nearest to their 
chief town Elateia; their territory also comprised most part 
of the lofty and bleak range of Parnassus as far as its 
southerly termination, where a lower portion of it, called 
Kirphis, projects into the Corinthian Gulf, between the 
two bays of Antikyra and Krissa; the latter, with its once 
fertile plain, was in proximity to the sacred rock of the 
Delphian Apollo. Both Delphi and Krissa originally be- 
longed to the Phokian race. But the sanctity of the temple, 
together with Lacedaemonian aid, enabled the Delphians 
to set up for themselves, disavowing their connexion with 
the Phokian brotherhood. Territorially speaking, the 
most valuable part of Pliokis 1 consisted in the valley of 
the river Kephisus, which takes its rise from Parnassus 
not far from the Phokian town ofLilsea, passes between 
(Eta and Knemis on one side and Parnassus on the other, 
and enters Bmotia near Cheeroneia, discharging itself into 
the lake Kopai's. It was on the projecting mountain ledges 
and rocks on each side of thiH river that the numerous little 
Phokians towns were situated. Twenty-two of them were 
destroyed and broken up into villages by the Amphiktyonic 
order after the second Sacred War; Abae (one of the few, 
if not the only one, that was spared) being protected by 
the sanctity of its temple and oracle. Of these cities the 
moBt important was Elateia, situated on the left bank of 
the Kepnisus, and on the road from Lokris into PhokiB, if 
the natural march of an army from Thermopylae into Bobo tia. 
The Phokian towns 3 were embodied in an ancient con* 

1 Pauaan. x. 33, 4. Leake's Travels In Northern 

1 Pauaan. x. 5 1 ; Demoath. Fals. Greece, toI. it. ch. 13. 

Leg. o. 23—28; Diodor. xri. 60, Two funeral monuments of the 
with the note of Weaaellng. Phokian hero Sobedina (who com- 

The tenth booh of Pausamaa, manda the Phokian troopa before 
though the larger half of it ia de- Troy and la alain in tba Iliad) 
voted to Delphi, tella as all that marked the two extremities of 
we know respecting the leee 1m- Phokia,— < one at Daphnua on tba 
portent town* of Phokia. Compare Bnbeean tea, the other at Antikyra 
also Dr. Cramer's Geography of* on tba Corinthian Golf (Strabo, Lx. 
Gr e ece , toI. H. sect. 10; and p. 428; Pantan. x. SO, 4). 

VOL, IL V 
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federacy, which held its periodical meetings at a temple be- 
tween Daulis and Delphi. 

The little territory called Doris and Dryopis occupied 
Doris— the southern declivity of Mount (Eta, dividing 
Drjopta. Phokis on the north and norin-west from the . 
JEtolians, JEnianes, and Malians. That which was called 
Doris in the historical times, and which reached, in the 
time of Herodotus, nearly as far eastward as the Maliac 
Gulf, is said to have formed a part of what had been once 
called Dryopis; a territory which had comprised the 
Bummit of (Eta as far as the Spercheius northward, and 
which had been inhabited by an old Hellenic tribe called 
Dryopes. The Dorians acquired their settlement in 
Dryopis by gift from Herakles, who along with fflm 
Malians (so ran the legend) had expelled the Dryopes, and 
compelled them to find for themselves new seats at Her- 
mione and Asine, in the Argolic. peninsula of Peloponnesus 
— at Styra and Karystus in Euboea — and in the island of 
Hiatorioai Kythnus; 1 it is only in these five last-mentioned 
Dryopes. places that history recognises them. The ter- 
ritory of Doris waB distributed into four little townships — 
Pindus or Akvphas, Boeon, Kytinion, and Erineon-^— each 
of which seems to have occupied a separate valley belong- 
ing to one of the feeders of the river Kephisus — the only 
narrow spaces of cultivated ground which this “small and 
sad” region presented. 2 In itself this tetrapolis is so 
insignificant, that we shall rarely find occasion to mention 
it: but it acquired a factitious consequence by being regard- 
ed as the metropolis of the great Dorian cities in Pelo- 
ponnesus, and receiving on that ground special protection 
from Sparta. I do not here touch upon that string of ante- 
historical migrations — stated by Herodotus and illustrated 
by the ingenuity as well as decorated by the fancy of 0. 
Miiller — through which the Dorians are affiliated with the 
patriarch of the Hellenic race — moving originally out of 
Phthiotis to Histise&tis, then to Pindus, and lastly to Doris. 
The residence of Dorians in Doris is a fact which meets 

1 Hero dot. viii. si, 43, 46; Dio- Dryopis, together with eome 
dor. iv. 07 ; Aristot. ep. Strabo, matters whloh appear to ma very 
▼ill. p. 373. inadequately authenticated. 

O. Mflller (History of the Dorians, ( * Il6Xtic juxpal xal Xocpigsapot 
book i. oh. ii.) has given' all that ,<Strabo s lac. p. W. 
can be known about Doris and 
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ns at the commencement of history, like that of the Phoki- 
ans and Lokrians in their respective territories. 

We next pass to the JEtolians, whose extreme tribes 
covered the bleak heights of (Eta and Korax, The Ato- 
reaching almost within sight of the Mhliac Gulf, 1Un> - 
where they bordered on the Dorians and Malians — while 
their central and western tribeR stretched along the 
frontier of the Ozolian Lokrians to the flat plain, abundant 
in marsh and lake, near the mouth of the JEuenus. In the 
time of Herodotus and Thucydides they do not seem to 
have extended so far westward as the A ch clous; but in 
later times this latter river, throughout the greater part 
of its lower course, divided them from the AkarnanianB : 1 
on the north they touched upon the Dolopians and upon 
a parallel of latitude nearly as far north as Ambralda. 
There were three great divisions of the .Etolian name — the 
Apodoti, Ophioneis, and Eurytanes — each of which was 
subdivided into several different village tribes. The 
northern and eastern portion of the territory 2 consisted of 
very high mountain ranges, and even in the southern 
portion, the mountains Arakynthus, Kurion, Chalkis, 
Taphiassus, are found at no great distance from the sea; 
while the chief towns in .Etolia — Kalydon, Pleur6n, Chal- 
kis, — seem to have been situated eastward of the Eu6nus, 
between the last-mentioned mountains and the sea. 3 The 
first two towns have been greatly ennobled in legend, but 
are little named in history; while on the contrary, Thermus, 
the chief town of the historical -Etolians, and the place 
where the aggregate meeting and festival of the .Etolian 
name, for the choice of a PaiwEtolic general, was convoked, 
is not noticed by any one earlier thaD Ephorus. 4 It was 


• Herod, -rii. 126; Thucyd. ii. 102. 

* Bee the difficult journey of 
Fiedler from Wr&chorl northward 
by Karpenlts, and then across the 
north-western portion of the an- 
cient Eurytanes (the southern 
continuation of Mount TymphrOs- 
tus andCKta), into the upper valley 
of the Speroheiue (Fiedler's Belse 
to Orieohenland, vol. i.pu 177—181), 
a part of the longer journey from 
Mlnolo&fhi to Zeitun. 

8kylax (e. M) reckons Atolia 


as extending inland as far at the 
boundaries of tho Anianes on the 
Speroheiue — which is quite oorreot 
— Atolia Epikt&tus— piypi ~tj<; 
Olralat, Strabo, x. p. 460. 

* Strabo , x. p. 460-460. There is 
however great uncertainty about 
the position of these anolent towns; 
compare Ernes, Hellas, vol- UL 
ch. xi.V 2*13*266, and Brandetlter, 
fteschiebte desAetolisoben Landes 
p. 121-184. 

4 Bphomt , Fragm. 18, Man. •#. 
Vl 
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partly legendary renown, partly ethnicaWcindred (publicly 
acknowledged on both sides) with the EleanB in Pelopon- 
nesus, which authenticated the title of the JEtolians to 
rank as Hellens. But the great mass of the Apodftti, 
Eurytanes, and Ophiqpeis, in the inland mountains, were* 
so rude in their manners and so unintelligible 1 in their 
speech (which, however, was not barbaric, but very bad 
Hellenic), that this title might well seem disputable — in 
point of fact it was disputed in later times, when the 
AStolian power and depredations had become obnoxious 
nearly to all Greece. And it is probably to this difference 
of manners between the AStolians on the sea-coast and 
those in the interior, that we are to trace a geographical 
division mentioned by Strabo into Ancient -/Etolia,oand 
AStolia Epiktetus (or acquired). When or by whom this 
division was introduced, we do not know. It cannot be 
founded upon any conquest, for the inland AStolians were 
the most unconquerable of mankind; and the affirmation 
which Ephorus applied to the whole JEtolian race — that 
it had never been reduced to subjection by any one — is 
most of all beyond dispute concerning the inland portion 
of it. 2 

Adjoining the JEtolians were the Akamanians, the 
The Akar- westernmost of extra-Peloponnesian Greeks, 
nanians. They extended to the Ionian Sea, and seem', 
in the time of Thucydides, to have occupied both banks of 
the river Achelous in the lower part of its course — though 
the left bank appears afterwards as belonging to the ASto- 
lianB, bo that the river came to constitute the boundary, 
often disputed and decided by arms, between them. The 
principal Akamanian towns, Stratus and (Eniad©, were 


Strabo, p. 403. The situation of 
Thermus, “the acropolis as it were 
of all .astolia,” and placed on a 
spot almost unapproachable by an 
army, la to a oertain extent, though 
not wholly , oapable of being de- 
termined by the description whloh 
Polybius gives of the rapid march 
of Philip and the Maeedonian army 
to surprise it. The maps, bpth of 
Kruse and Kiepert, place it too # 
mnoh on the north of the lak* 
Triclidnis: the map of Fiedler 


notes it more correctly to the east 
of that lake (Polyb. v. 7-8; com- 
pare Brandst&ter, Gesohlohte dcs 
Aetol. Landes, p. 183). 

1 Thucyd. ill. 103. — dyvuMTTtoaTot 
8t ^Xuiaadv tlei, xal uifio^AfOi <i>c 
Xiyovxai. It seems that Thncy- 
didfis had not himself seen or con- 
versed with them, but he does not 
oall them fldp(tapo». 

. * Ephorus , Fragment. SO, td. 
Marx. ; Sky nxn. Chius, v. 471 ; Strabo, 
X. p- 400, 
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both on the right bank; the latter on 'the marshy and over- 
flowed land near ita mouth. Near the Akarnaniuns, towards 
the Gulf of Ambrakia, were found barbarian or non-Hellenic 
nations — the Agrceans and the Amphilochians: in the midst 
.of the latter, on the shores of the Ambrakian Gulf, the 
Greek colony called Argos Amphiloohicum was established. 

Of the five Hellenic subdivisions now enumerated — Lo- 
krians, Pliokians, Dorians (of Doris), Attolians, and Akar- 
nanians (of whom Lokrians, Pliokians and A^tolians are 
comprised in the Homeric catalogue) — w r e have to say the 
same as of those north «>1 Tln-rmopylap: there is no informa- 
tion respecting them from the commencement of the histor- 
ical period down to the Peivian war. Even that important 
event brings into action only tin* Lokrians of the EuboB&n 
Sea, t lie Pliokians, and 1 lie Dorians: we have to wait until 
near the Peloponnesian war before we require information 
respecting the Ozoliun Lokrians, Hie iEtolians, and the 
Akarnamaiis. These last, three were unques- OiolUn 
tionably the most backward members ol the 
Hellenic aggregate. Though not absolutely amiAkar- 
without a central town, they lived dispersed in 
villages, retiring, when attacked, to inaccessible rudt^nt of 
heights, perpetually armed and m readiness for a11 Greeki. 
aggression and plunder wherever they found an opportu- 
nity. 1 Very different was the condition of the Lokrians 
opposite Euboea, the Phokians, and the Dorians. These 
were all orderly town communities, small indeed and poor, 
but not less well-administered than the average of Grecian 
townships, and pt rhaps exempt from those individual vio- 
lences which so frequently troubled the BoBotian Thebes 
or the great cities of Thessaly. Timmus affirmed (contrary, 
as it seems, to the supposition of Aristotle) that in early 
times there were no slaves either among the Lokrians or 
Phokians, and that the w ork required to be done for pro- 
prietors w r as performed by poor freemen; 2 a habit which 
is alleged to have been continued until the temporary pros- 
perity of the Sacred War, w hen the plunder of the Delphian 
temple so greatly enriched the Phokian leaders. But this 

• Thuojd. 1. 6; iii. 94 Aristotle, Pttblicemm Beliqfti®, ad. Henman*, 
however, included in hie large p. 108 ; Strabo, rii. p. 891 ). 
eolleotion of lloXvccUi, au ’Axop* 1 Timeai, Vngn. zrli. ei 00U«r ; 
vdvu)v IloXcttla ai wall as an Altuu Polyb. aii. 6-7; Athennni, vL f. 
Xu >v HoXiTtla ( Axial o tolls Benia. 864. 
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statement is too briefly given, and too imperfectly authen- 
ticated, to justify any inferences. 

We mid in the poet Alkman (about 610 b.c.) the 
ErysichaBan or Kalydonian shepherd named as a type of 
rude rusticity — the antithesis of Sardis, where the poet 
was born. 1 * And airing the suitors who are represented 
as coming forward to claim the daughter of the Sikyonian 
Kleisthenes in marriage, there appears both the Thessalian 
Diaktorides from Kraunon, a member of the Skopad family 
— and the ACtolian Males, brother of that Titormus who 
inmuscular strength surpassed all his contemporary Greeks, 
and who had seceded from mankind into the inmost recesses 
of ACtolia: this AEtolian seems to be set forth as a sort of 
antithesis to the delicate Smindyrides of Sybaris, the most 
luxurious of mankind. Herodotus introduces these Char- 
acters into his dramatic picture of this memorable wedding.* 

Between Phokis and Lokris on one side, and Attica 
The B®o- (from which it is divided by the mountains Kith- 
tians. ajron and Panics) on the other, we find the im- 

portant territory called Boeotia, with its ten or twelve 
autonomous cities, forming a sort of confederacy under the 
presidency of Thebes, the most powerful among them. 
Even of this territory, destined during the second period 
of this history to play a part so conspicuous and effective, 
we know nothing during the first two centuries after 776 
b.c. We first acquire some insight into it on occasion of 
the disputes between Thebes and Platasa about the year 
520 b.c. Orchomenus, on the north-west of the lake Kopa'is, 
forms throughout the historical times one of the cities of 
the Boeotian league, seemingly the second after Thebes. 
But I have already stated that the Orchomenian legends, 
the Catalogue and other allusions in Homer, and the traoes 
of vast power and importance yet visible in the historical 
age, attest the early political existence of Orchomenus and 
its neighbourhood apart from Boeotia. 3 The Amphiktyony 

1 This brief fragment of tbe Boeotia — tbe lake K6pa'is and He 
napfUvtia of Alkman is preserved environs, in Forchbammer’s Hel- 
by Stephan. Bys. (’Epuoly-rj), and lenika, p. 169—186, with an ax- 
alluded to by Strabo, x. p. 460: planatory map. The two long 
aae Wylcker, Alkm. Fr&gm. xi. laborious tunnels constructed by 
• and Bergk, Aik. Fr. xii. the old Orchomenian* for the 

a -Herodot. vi. 187. drainage of the lake, as an aid to 

• See an admirable topographioal «the insufficiency of the natural 
description of the north part of e Catabotfara, a*e there very clearly 
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in which Orchomenus participated at the holy island of 
Kalanria near the Argolic peninsula, seems to Oxoho- 
flhow that it must once have possessed a naval 
force and commerce, and that its territory must have 
touched the sea at Halee and the lojrer town of Larymna* 
near the southern frontier of Lokris ; this sea is separated 
by a very narrow space from the range of mountains which 
join Knemis and Ptoon, and which enclose on the east both 
the basin of Orchomenus, Aspledon and K6pas, and the 
lake Kopai's. The migration of the Boeotians out of TheB- 
saly into BoBotia (which is represented as a consequence 
of the conquest of the former country by the Thesprotians) 
is commonly assigned as the compulsory force which boso- 
tised Orchomenus. By whatever cause or at whatever time 
(whether before or after 7 7 (> b.c.) the transition may have been 
effected, we find Orchomenus completely Bmotian throughout 
the known historical age — yet still retaining its local Miny* 
eian legends, and subject t o the jealous rivalry 1 of Thebes, as 
being the second city in the Boeotian league. The direct road 
from the passes of Phokis southward into Boeotia went 
through Chseroneia, leaving Lebadeia on the right and 
Orchomenus on the left hand, and passed the south-western 
edge of the lake Kopai's near the towms of Koroneia, Al- 
alkomenae, and Haliartus. Here stood, between Mount 
Helikon and the lake, on the road from Phokis to Thebes, 
the important military post called Tilphossion. 2 The 
territory of thiB latter city occupied the greater oities of 
part of central BoBotia south of the lake Kopai's ; Bo " oti ** 


laid down: one goei to the sea, 
the other into the neighbouring 
lake Hylilta, whioh is surrounded 
by high rooky banks and can take 
mora water without overflowing. 
The lake K6pa7s is an enclosed 
basin reoeiring all the water from 
Doris and Phekla through the 
Ktphisus. 

Porehhammer thinks that it was 
nothing but the similarity of the 
name Itdnea (derived from Irea, « 
willow-tree) which gars rise to the 
tele Of on immigration of people 
from the Thessalian to the Boeotian 
ItOnt Ip. 148). 


The HomeHo Catalogue presents 
Kftpss, on the north of the lake, 
as Boeotian, but not Orobomenni 
nor AspltdOn (Iliad, ii. 509). 

1 See 0. Miiller, Orchomenos, 
cap. zz. p. 418 seq. 

* BeeDemosthen. Da Fall. Legal, 
o. 48 — 45. Another portion of this 
narrow road lefprobably meant by 
the pass of Kordneia — ia stpi 
Kopumiav ettvi (Diodor. xt. 59; 
Xenoph. Hellen. ir. I, 16)— "hloh 
Kpameinondas occupied to prevent 
the invasion ef Xl^onobrotus from 
Phokis, 
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it comprehended Akrsephia and Mount Pt6on, and probably 
touched the Eubcean Sea at the village ofSaJganeus south 
of Anth§d6n. South-west of Thebes, bordering on' the 
south-eastern extremity of Phokis with the Phokian town 
of Bulis, stood the city of Thespiee. Southward of the 
Asdpus, but northwftrd of Kithseron and Parnes, were 
Platsea andTanagra: in the south-eastern corner ofBoeotia 
stood Oropus, the frequent subject of contention between 
Thebes and Athens; and in the road between the Euboean 
Chalkis and Thebes, the town of Mykalessus. 

From our first, view of historical Boeolia downward, 
Oonfedera- there appears a confederation which embraces 
tion of the whole territory; and during the Pelopon- 
Boeotia. nesian war the The bans invoke *‘tho ancient con- 
stitutional maxims of the Boeotians” as a justification of 
extreme rigour, as well as of treacherous breach of the 
peace, against, the recusant Plat mans. 1 Of this confedera- 
tion the greater cities were primary members, while the 
lesser were attached to one or other of them in a kind of 
dependent union. Neither the names nor the number of 
these primary members can be certainly known: there seem 

g rounds for including Thebes, Orcliomenus, Lebadeia, 
[oroneia, Haliartus, Kopae, Anthedfin, Tanagra, Thespiae, 
and Platma before its secession. - Akraephia with the neigh- 
bouring Mount Ptoon and its orucle, Skolus, (J-lisas and 
other places, 'were dependencies of Thebes: Ohseroneia, 
Aspledon, Holmones and Hyettus, of Orchomenus : Siphae, 
Leuktra, Keressusand Thisbe, ufThespise. 8 Certain generals 
or magistrates called Boeotarc.hs were chosen annually to 
manage the common affairs of the confederation. At the 
time of the battle of Delium in the Peloponnesian war, 
they were eleven in number, two of them from Thebes; 
but whether this number was ahvays maintained, or in 
what proportions the. choice was made by the different 
citieB, we find no distinct, information. There were likewise 
during the Peloponnesian w r ar four different senates, with 

1 Thuoyd. ii. 2— naro to rotpio Commentat. ad Inscriptt. Bosotlo. 
TU>v ndvTiDv Bouutu)v: compare the ap. Oorp. Ins. Or. part ▼. p. 726. 
speech of the Thebans to the Lice- > Herodot. riii. 136 ; ix. 16—43. 
dsomonians after the capture of Pausan. ix. 13, 1, ix. 93, 8; ix. 24, 
Plataa, iii. 61, 66, 66. S; ix. 32, 1—4. Xenophon, Hellen. 

* Thuoyd. ir. 91; 0. F. Hermann, vi. 4, 8—4: oompare O. Miiller, 
Grieohieobe StaatealtertLUraer, seot * Orchomenos, cap. xx. p. 408. 

179 ; Heiodot. ▼. 79 , Boeckh, 
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whom the Boeotarchs consulted on w «tters of importance; 
a curious arrangement, of which we have no explanation. 
Lastly, there was the general concilium and religious 
festival — the Pamboeotia — held periodically at Kor6neia. 
Such were the forms, as lar as we can make “them out, of 
the Boeotian confederacy; each oflhe separate cities pos- 
sessing its own senate and constitution, and having its 
political consciousness as an autonomous unit, yet with a 
certain habitual deference to the federal obligations. Sub- 
stantially, the affairs oflhe conf«*d»Tat mu will be found in 
the hands of Thebes, managed in the interests of Theban 
ascendency, which appears to have been sustained by no 
other feeling except respect lor superior force and bravery. 
The discontents of the minor Ihvoiian towns, harshly re- 
pressed and punished, form an unnmtiug chapter in Gre- 
cian history. 

One piece of information wo find, respecting Thebes 
singly and apart from tin* other Boeotian towns. H ar i y i e|3 <«- 
anterior to the year Too u.c. Though brief and lntion of 
incompletely recorded, it is yet highly valuable, pmioUu* 
as one of the first incidents of solid and positive a»d 
Grecian history. I >iok1cs the Corinthian stands 
enrolled as Olympic victor in the 1 ;tli Olympiad, or 728 B.c., 
at a time when the oligarchy called Ikicchiadie possessed the 
government of Corinth. The beauty of his person attracted 
towards him the attachment of Philolaus, one oflhe mem- 
bers of this oligarchical both,— a sent iment which Grecian 
manners did not proscribe; but it also provoked an inces- 
tuous passion on the part of his own mother Halkyone, 
from which Diokles shrunk with hatred and horror. Be 
abandoned for ever his native eit\ and retired to Thebes, 
whither he was followed by Ph Nolans, and where both of 
them lived and died. Their tombs were yet shown in the 
time of Aristotle, close adjoining to each other, yet with 
an opposite frontage; that of Fhilohius being so placed thut 
the inmate could command a view of the lofty peak of his 
native city, while that of Diokles w r as so disposed as to 
block out all prospect of the hateful spot. That which 
preserves to us the memory of so remarkable an incident, 
is, the esteem entertained for Philol&us by the Thebans — a 
feeling bo pronounced, that they invited him to make laws 
for them. We shall have occasion to point out one or two 
similar cases in which Gre&ian cities invoked the aid of in 
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intelligent stranger; and the practice became common, 
among the Italian republics in the middle ages, to nominate 
a person not belonging to their city either as Podesia or 
as arbitrator in civil dissensions. It would have been 
highly interesting to know at length what laws Philolaus 
made for the ThebanS; but Aristotle, with his usual con- 
ciseness, merely alludes to his regulations respecting the 
adoption of children and respecting the multiplication of 
offspring in each separate family. His laws were framed 
with the view to maintain the original number of lots of 
land, without either subdivision or consolidation; but by 
what means the purpose was to be fulfilled we are not in- 
formed . 1 There existed a law at Thebes, which perhaps 
may have been part of the scheme of Philolaus, prohibiting 
exposure of children, and empowering a father unde*>the 
pressure of extreme poverty to bring his new-born infant 
to the magistrates, who sold it for a price to any citizen- 
purchaser, — taking from him the obligation to bring it up, 
but allowing him in return to consider the adult as his 
slave . 2 From these brief allusions, coming to us without 
accompanying illustration, we can draw no other inference, 
except that the great problem of population — the relation 
between the well-being of the citizens and their more or 
less rapid increase in numbers — had engaged the serious 
attention even of the earliest Grecian legislators. We may 
however observe that the old Corinthian legislator Pheidon 


* Aristot. Polit. ii 9,6—7. Nofxo- 
8' a&Toic (to the Thohnns) 
eyevsxo OiXoXooc uspl x’ a>/itx xi^uj^ 
xal icepi xxi&oxoitac, ou; xa/ou- 
atv extivoi vojjlo’j; Oexixouc* x*l xo 7 ‘t* 
eaxu i5lu>c 0-' ixebou vevo|xo9eTr r 
p.evov, 8 -cdc 6 dpi9|i6c au)^r,xai xu>v 
xXrjpuJv. A perplexing passage 
follows within throe lines of this 
— d>i)oX#oo 8e T5i6v sofv tj xu>v 
ooauov ivO|J.4)io3t(:— which raises 
two questions : first, whether 
Philolaus can really be mosint in 
the second passage, which talks 
of what is tfitov to Philolaus, while 
the first passage had already 
spoken of something I8lu>< vgvop. 0 - 
(Jexr^ivov by the same person. 
Accordingly Gottling and M. Bar- 


th^lemy St. Hilaire follow one of 
the MSS. by writing G>aX4ou in 
plaoe of <X>iXoXdoi>. Next, what is 
tho meaning of &vofj.d\u>o»c ? 0. 
Muller (Dorians, oh. x. 6, p. 209) 
considers it to mean a “fresh 
equalisation, jnat as &va 8 cr 9 p 6 c 
means a fresh division,” adopting 
the translation of Viotorius and 
Schlttsser. 

The point oan hardly be deoisire- 
ly settled ; but If this translation 
of dvo|x£Xu> 9 ic be eorreot, there is 
good gronnd for preferring the 
word Oertioo to $1X0X600; since 
the proceeding described would 
harmonise better with the idea* 
%t Phaleas (Aristot. Pol. 11.4,1). 

• * iElian, V. B. ii. 
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(whose precise date cannot be Used) is stated by Aristotle * 
to have contemplated much the same object as that which 
is ascribed to Philolaus at Thebes ; an unchangeable number 
both of citizenB and of lots of land, without any attempt 
to alter the unequal ratio of the lots, one to the other. 

1 Ariatot. PoHt. li. 8, 7. This Phoidfln of Argos, as faraaweaio 
DieidCn seems different from enabled to judge. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EARLIEST HISTORICAL VIEW OF PELOPONNESUS. 
DORIANS IN ARGOS AN1) THE NEIGHBOURING CITIES. 

We now pass from the northern m embers to the heart and 
head of Greece — Peloponnesus and Attica, taking the 
former first in order, and giving as much as can be ascer- 
tained respecting its early historical phenomena. ^ 

The traveller who entered Peloponnesus fromBceotia 
Distribu- during the youthful days of Herodotus and Thu- 
tion o1 cydidrs, found an array of powerful Doric cities 
bub abouV* conterminous t o each other, and beginning at the 
460 is. c. Isthmus of Corinth. Hirst came Megara, stretch- 
ing across the isthmus from sea to sea, and occupying the 
high and rugged mountain-ridge railed Geraiieia: next 
Corinth, with its strong and conspicuous acropolis, and its 
territory including Mount On eiun as well as the portion of 
the isthmus at once most level und narrowest, which 
divided its two harbours called Leclimum and Kenchrero. 
"Westward of Corinth, along the Corinthian Gulf, stood 
Sikyon, with a plain of uncommon fertility, between the 
two towns: southward of Sikyon and Corinth were Phlius 
and Kleonse, both conterminous, as well as Corinth, with 
Argos and the Argolic peninsula. The inmost bend of .the 
Argolic Gulf, including a considerable space of flat and 
marshy ground adjoining to the sea, was possessed by Ar- 
gos; the Argolic peninsula was divided by Argos with the 
Doric cities of Epidaurus and Troezen, and the Dryopian 
Continuous °Ry °* H (.Tiuione, the latter possessing the south- 
Dorian western corner. Proceeding southward along 
states. the W estern coast of the gulf, and passing over 
the little river called Tanos, the traveller found himself in 
the dominion of Sparta, which comprised the entire southern' 
region of the peninsula from its eastern to its westeru sea, 
where the river Neda flows ijito the latter. He first passed 
from Argos across the difficult mountain range called Paraftn 
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(whicli bounds to the west the southern portion of Argolis), 
until he found himself in the valley of the river (Enue, 
which he followed until it joined the Eurotas. In the 
larger valley of the Eurotas, far removed from the sea, and 
accessible only through the most impracticable mountain 
roads lay the five unwalled, unadorifed, adjoining villages, 
which bore collectively the formidable name of Sparta. The 
whole valley of the Eurotas, from Skiritis and Beleminatis 
at the border of Arcadia, to the Laconian Gulf — expand- 
ing in several parts into fertile plain, especially near to 
its mouth, where the towns of Gythium and IieloB were 
found — belonged to Sparta; together with the cold and 
high mountain ran^e to the eastward which projects into 
the promontory ot Malea — and the still loftier chain of 
Taygetus to the westward, which ends in the promontory 
of Taenarus. On the other side of Taygetus, on the bankB 
of the river Pamisus, which there flows into the Mes- 
senian Gulf, lay the plain of Hlessene, the richest land 
in the peninsula. This plain had once yielded its ample 
produce to the free Messenian Dorians, resident in the 
towns of Stenyklerus and Andania. But in the time of 
which we speak, the name of Messenians w'as borne only by 
a body of brave but homeless exiles, whose restoration to 
the land ot their forefathers overpassed even the exile’s 
proverbially sanguine hope. Their land was confounded 
with the western portion of Laconia, which reached in a 
south-westerly direction down to the extreme point of 
Cape Akritas, and northward as far as the river Neda. 

Throughout his whole journey to the point last-men- 
tioned from the borders of Baeotia and Megaris, 
the traveller would only step from one Dorian neln?. 011 ' 
state into another. But on crossing from the south to the 
north bank of the river Neda, at a point near to its mouth, 
he would find himBelf out of Doric land altogether: first in 
the territory called Triphylia — next in that of Pisa or the 
Pisatid — thirdly in the more spacious and powerful state 
called Elis; these three comprising the coast-land of Pelo- 
ponnesus from the mouth of the N eda to that of the Laris- 
sub. The Triphylians, distributed into a number of small 
townships, thelargest of which was Lepreon — and the Pisa- 
tans, equally destitute of any centralising city — had both, 
at the period of which we«are now speaking, been con- 
quered by their more powerful northern neighbours of 
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Elis, who enjoyed the advantage of a spaciouB territory 
united under one government: the middle portion, catiea 
the Hollow Elis, being for the most part fertile. The 
Eleians were a section of JEtolian immigrants into Pelo- 
ponnesus, but the Pisatans and Triphvlians had both been 
originally independent inhabitants of the peninsula — the 
latter being affirmed to belong to the same race as the 
Minyse who had occupied the ante-Boeotian Orchomenus: 
both too bore the ascendency of Elis with perpetual mur- 
mur and occasional resistance. 

, Crossing the river Larissus, and pursuing the northern 
Northern coaB ^ °f Peloponnesus south of the Corinthian 
Pelopon- Gulf, the traveller would pass into Achaia — 
a name which designated the narrow strip of 
o *. Jeyei land, and the projecting spurs and declivi- 
ties, between that gull' and the northernmost mountains of 
the peninsula — Skollis, Erymanthus, Aroania, Krathis, and 
the towering eminence called Kyllene. Achaean citieB — 
twelve in number at least, if not more — divided this long 
strip of land amongst them, from the mouth of the Laris- 
sus and the northwestern Cape Araxus on one side, to the 
western boundary of the Sikyonian territory on the other. 
According to the accounts of the ancient legends and the 
belief of Herodotus, this territory had been once occupied 
by Ionian inhabitants, whom the Achaeans had expelled. 

In making this journey, the traveller would have 
Central finished the circuit of Peloponnesus; but he 
region— would still have left untrodden the great cen- 
Arcadia. tral region, enclosed between the territories 
just enumerated — approaching nearest to the sea on the 
borders of Triphylia, but never touching it anywhere. This 
region was Arcadia, possessed by inhabitants who are uni- 
formly represented as all of one race, and all aboriginal. 
It .was high and bleak, full of wild mountain, rock and for- 
est, and abounding, to a degree unusual evein in Greece, 
with those land-locked basins from whence the water finds 
only a subterraneous issue. It was distributed among a 
large number of distinct villages and cities. Many of the ' 
village tribes — the Msenalii, Parrhasii, Azanes, &c., occupy- 
ing the central and the western regions, were numbered 
among the rudest of the Greeks: hut along its eastern' 
frontier there were several Aijtadian cities -which ranked 
dot.irvedly among the more civilised PeloponneSfcis, 
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Tegea, Maatineia, Orchomenus, Stymptalus, Pheneua, pos- 
sessed the whole eastern frontier of Arcadia from the 
borders of Laconia to those of Syki6n and PellSnSin Achaia: 
Phigaleia at the south-western corner, near the borders of 
Triphvlia, and Hersea on the north bank of the Alpheius, 
near the place where that river quits Arcadia to enter the 
Pisatis, were also towns deserving of notice. Towards the 
north of this cold and thinly-peopled region, near Pheneos, 
was situated the small town of Nonakris, adjoining to which 
rose the hardly accessible crags where the rivulet of Styx 1 
flowed down: a point of common feeling for all Arcadians, 
from the terrific sanction which this water waB understood 
to impart to their oaths. 

The distribution of Peloponnesus here sketched, suit- 
able to the Persian invasion and the succeeding half cen- 
tury, may also be said (with some alio wane es) to be adapted 
to the whole interval between about b.c. 550-370; from the 
time of the conquest of Thyreatis by Sparta to the battle 
of Leuktra. But it is not the earliest distribution which 
history presents to us. Not presuming to criticise the 
Homeric map of Peloponnesus, and going back only to 
776 b.c., we find this material difference — that Sparta oc- 
cupies only a very small fraction of the large Difference 
territory above described as belonging to her. between 
Westward of the summit of Mount Taygetus are buVion'ead 
found another section of Dorians, independent that of 
of Sparta: the Messenian Dorians, whose city is 77fl B * 0, 
on the hill of StenykleruB, near the south-western boundary 
of Arcadia, and whose possessions cover the fertile plain 

1 Herodot. ri. 74; Pausan. Till, few of them armed. They were 
18, 9. See the description and pursued by 6000 Egyptians and 
print of the river Styx and the Arabians • a very small resistance, 
neighbouring rooks in Fiedler's in such ground, would hare kept 
Reiae duroh Grieohenland, toI. 1. the troops at bay, but the poor 
p. 400. men either could not or would not 

He describes a scene amidst offer it. They were foroed to 
theee rooks, in 1896, when the surrender: the youngest and moat 
troops of Ibrahim Pasha were in energetic east themselres head- 
the Homo, which realises the long from the rocks and perished: 
featful pietures of war after the 8000 prisoners were carried away 
manner of the ancient Gauls or oaptlre, and sold for slaves at 
Thracians. A erowjl of 8000 Greeks Corinth, Patras, and Modon: all 
of every ago and sax had found those who were unfit for sale were 
shelter In a grassy and busby spot *ms centred on the epot by tha 
emboeomad amidst these crags,— Egyptian troops. 
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of Messgnd along the river Famiflus to its mouth in the 
Messenian Gulf: it is to be noted that Messing was then 
the name of the plain generally, and that no town so called 
existed until after the battle of Leuktra. Again, eastward 
of the valley of the Eurotas, the mountainous region and 
the western shores off the Argolic Gulf down to Cape 
Malea are also independent of Sparta; belonging to Argos, 
or rather to Dorian towns in union with Argos. All the 
great Dorian towns, from the borders of the Megarid to 
She eastern frontier of Arcadia, as above enumerated, ap- 
pear to have existed in 7 7 ft b.c. ; Achaia was in the same 
condition, so far as we are able to judge, aB well as Ar- 
cadia, except in regard to its southern frontier conterminous 
with Sparta, of which more will hereafter be said. In 
respect to the western portion of Peloponnesus, Elis (pro- 
perly so called) appears to have embraced the same ter- 
ritory in 770 b.c. as in 550 b.c.: but the Pisatid had been 
recently conquered, and was yet imperfectly subjected by 
the Eleians ; while Triphylia seems to have been quite in- 
dependent of them. Respecting the southwestern pro- 
montory of Peloponnesus down to Cape Akritas, we are 
altogether without positive information: reasons will here- 
after be given for believing that it did not at that time 
form part of the territory of Messenian Dorians. 

Of the different races or people whom Herodotus knew 
Portions of m ^^P 0111168118 * ^ ie believed three to be original 
the popui»- — the Arcadians, the Achseans, and the Kynuri- 
wexebe- 011 an8 * The A chaeans, though belonging inaigen- 
lioved to be ously to the peninsula, had yet removed from 
nou^ Ar- ^he southern portion of it to the northern, ex- 
cadians, polling the previous Ionian tenants: this is a 
Achate 18 ' P ar * °* ^ legend respecting the Dorian con- 

c Kane. q Ues t or Return of the Herakleids, and we can 
neither verify nor contradict it. But neither the Arcadians 
nor the Kynurians had ever changed their abodes. Of 
the latter I have not before spoken, because they were 
never (so far as history knows them) an independent po- 
pulation. They occupied the larger portion 1 of the terri- 

1 This it the only way of reoon- neither of them had any meant of 
oiling Herodotus (riii. 78) with Tery oorreot in formation ; bat there 
Thucydides (It. 56, and ▼. 41). The it no oooation* to rajeot the one 
original extent of the . Kynurian* in faronr of the other, 
territory la a poiut on whiotf 
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tory of Argohs, from Ornese, near lie northern* or Phli- 
asLan border, to Thyrep and the Thyreatis, on the Laooniaxi 
border* and though belonging originally (aB Herodotus 
imagines rather than asserts) to the Ionic race — they had 
been so long subjects of Argos m # his time that almost 
all evidence ot their ante-Dormn condition had vanished. 

But the great Dorian states in Peloponnesus — the 
capital powers m the ponmsul i — w ere all origin- immigrant 
alfy immigrants according to the he lief not only 
of Heiodotus, > ut ot all tin Grf cian world so iEtoio-* 
also were the jBtoliui- ot i 1 , the Tnphjlians, JJ el 0 an JJj 
and the Di \ opc b at llirmiont and Asine All T^phy"’ 
these immigrations ire so described as to give llan> 
them a roo* m tin (nmtn ltgc ndary woild the Tnphy- 
lians art tiacul hick to Lemnos as tin offspring or the 
Argonautic htiocs, and w an ton umfoimed about them 
to venture, upon an\ hM meal gut sses But respecting 
the Dorians it ma> p ilnp^ bt p issihle, bj examining 
the first historic il situ it mu in which tlic^ aie presentea 
to ub, to offn som (on) durcs is to tin probable circum- 
stances undo which the ^ aimed The lcgrn- L effen d»ry 
darj nanati\e ot it has lire id\ been given in account of 
the fir bt chaptci ot thisvolmm that gnat mj- 
thical e\tnt called the Return of ih< i'hilditn tion 
ofHeraklcs, b} which tin fust c stahlislnm lit of theDorianB 
in the piomiscd land of Peloponnesus was explained to 
the full satisfaction of Grecian taith Out single armament 
and expedition, acting bj the special diicction of the 
Delphian god, and undue t« d h\ thn brothers, lineal des- 
cendants oi the primipil Acheeo Dotian hero through 
Hyllus(the epon^mus of the principal tribe) — the national 
heroes of the pre-existing population vanquished and ex- 
pelled, and the greater pait ot the peninsula both acquired 
and partitioned at a stroke — the circumstances ot the par- 
tition adjusted to the historical rel itions of Laconia and 
Messema — the friendly power of ^Etulian Ehs, with its 
Olympic games as the bond of union in Peloponnesus, at- 
tached to this event as an appendage m the person of Oxylua 
—all these particulars compose a narrative well-calculated 
to impress the retrospective imagination of a Greek. They 

* Herod nil 78 Ol 6i Kuvo&pioi, ft Apytitev dp^psvoi ul ceft ypd- 
4Arc*^, ftoxfouai pouvot *u, eor t«< Opvtjyrai xal xtplenet. 
4lw 'Iwm 4t6e8u»pUovt*i 84, 6x4 * Herodoi. &▼. 146-148. 
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exhibit an epical fitness and sufficiency which it would be 
unseasonable to impair by historical criticism. 

The Alexandrine chronology sets down a period of 
Aiexan- 328 years from the Return of4he Herakleids to 
drine efaro- the first Olympiad (1104 b.o. — 776 b.o.), — a 
from 8 the period measured by the lists of the kings of 
Betum of Sparta, on the trustworthiness of which some 
Mei?g e to* remarks have already been offered. Of these 
the first 32 8 years, the first 250, at the least, are altogether 
Olympiad, barren of facts; and even if we admitted them 
to be historical, we should have nothing to recount exoept 
a succession of royal names. Being, unable either to 
guarantee the entire list, or to discover any valid test for 
discriminating the historical and the non-histoncal items, 
I here enumerate the Lacedaemonian kings as they appear 
in Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici. There were two joint 
kings at Sparta, throughout nearly all the historical time 
of independent Greece, deducing tlieir descent from Hera- 
kl£s through Eurysthenes and Frokles, the twin sons of 
Aristodemus; the latter being one of those three Herakleid 
brothers to whom the conquest of the peninsula is ascribed: — 


Spakxax Kings. 

Line of EuryethenSe. Line of ProWSe. 


Euryathenfes . 

. reigned 42 ‘years. 

Proklda . . . 

. . . reigned 51 yeara. 



31 


Sofia 



Eohestratua . 

• • it 

85 

n 

EurypOn 

• n 


LabOtaa 

• • n 

37 

it 

Prytania 

n 

49 „ 

Doryiaua 

• • n 

29 

■ 

Ennomus . . . 

• • it 

45 n 

Ageailaua . . . 

• • » 

44 

» 

Oharilaua 

» 

60 H 

Arohelaua . . . 

i .. n 

CO 

n 

Nikander 

i . . „ 

88 „ 

Teleklus 

’ • • n 

40 

n 

Theopompus t 

■ •• D 

10 „ 

Alkameufta . . . 

' •• T) 

10 

it 





Both Theopompus and AlkamenSs reigned considerably 
longer, but the chronologists affirm that the year 776 B.a 
(or the first Olympiad) occurred in the tenth year of each 
of their reigns. It is necessary to add, with regard to this 
list, that there are some material discrepancies between 
different authors even as to the names of individual kings, 
and still more as to the duration of their reigns, as may be 
seen both in Mr. Clinton’s chronology ana in MtiUer’s 
Appendix to the History of the Dorians. * The alleged 

» Herodotus omits Sofia between, Polydektda between Pry tenia mud 
Pro kid • end Eurypftn, end inserts Eusottue: moreover the ueoaati 
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turn total caonot be made to agree with the items without 
great licenoe of conjecture. 0. Miiller observes, 1 in refer* 
ence to this Alexandrine chronology, “that our materials 
only enable us to restore it to its original state, not to 
verify its correctness.” In point of fact they are insufficient 
even for the former purpose, as the dissensions among 
learned critics attest. 

\Ve have a succession of names, still more barren of 
facts, in the case of the Dorian sovereigns of Hemkisid 
Corinth. This city had if s own line of Hera-* kings of 
kleids, descended from H era-kies, but not through Corinth * 
Hyllus. Hippotes, the progenii or of the Corinthian Hera- 
kleids, was reported in the legend io have originally joined 
the Dorian invaders of the Peloponnesus, but to have 
quitted them in consequence of having slain the prophet 
Karaus . 2 The three brothers, when they became masters 
of the peninsula, sent for Aleies the son of Hippotes, and 
placed him in possession of Corinth, over which the chro- 
nologists make him begin to reign thirty years after the 
Herakleid conquest. His successors are thus given: — 


Alfitfis 

roigned 

S8 

year 

Ixlon 


38 

» 

Agolas 

... r 

37 

n 

Pryinnis . . . 

r 

36 

n 

Bacchis . . - 


36 

ry 

Agelas 

* 

SO 

*» 

Eudfimua 

• • ■ n 

26 

1 

Aristom6d£n . . 



86 

1 

Ag£m6n 

. ... r 

1C 

n 

Alexander. ... 

■ ■ • - n 

2E 

n 

Telestds 


12 

n 

Automends . 

1 

827 



of the Laeedmnonlans, as he states 42—48, In a review of Dr. Arnold 
them, represented Lykargus the on the Spartan Constitution, 
lawgiver as unole and guardian of Compare also L archer, Chrono- 
LrabOtag, of the Eurysthenid house, logle d’HGrodote, oh. 13. p.484—614. 
—while Blmonidds made him son He lengthens many of the reigns 
Of Frytanis, and others made him considerably, in order to suit tho 
son of Xunomns, of Ike Proklid earlier epooh which he assigns to 
Nm: compare Herod. 1. 66 ; vili. 131. the capture of Troy and the Return 
flstnoh, Lycorg. o. 9. of the Heraklelds. 

• Some excellent remarks on this 1 History of the Doriinf, voL U. 
emfty series of 8partan kings wHl Anpend. p. 449. 
be found In Sir O. 0. Lewises article \This story— that the heroie an- 

fg 'the Phllol. Museum, voL It p. esstor of the great Corinthian Beo- 

X2 
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Silcli was the celebrity of B&cchis, we are told, that 
thoMwho succeeded him took the name of Bacchiadfe in 
plaod of AletiadB or Herakleids. One year * after the 
•accession of Automenes, the family of the Bacchiads gene* 
rally, amounting to* 200 persons, determined to abolish 
royalty, to constitutes themselves a standing oligarchy, 
and to elect out of their own number an annual Prytanis. 
Thus commenced the oligarchy of the Bacchiads, which 
lasted for ninety years, until it was subverted by Kypselus 
in G57 b.c. 1 Reckoning the thirty years previous to the 
beginning of the reign of Aletes, the chronologists thus 
provide an interval of 447 years between the Return of 
the Herakleids and the accession of Kypselus, and 357 years 
between the same period and the commencement of^he 
Bacchiad oligarchy. The Bacchiad oligarchy is unquestion- 
ably historical; the conquest of the Herakleids belongs 
to the legendary world; while the interval between the 

chiadee had slain the holy man toms conneoted with the Grecian 
Karans, and had been punished festivals, which it was usual to 
for it by long banishment and account for by some legendary 
privation— leads to the conjecture, tale. Thus no native of Elis ever 
that the Corinthians did not cele- entered himself as a competitor, 
brate the festival of the Karneia, or contended for the prise, at the 
common to the Dorians generally. Isthmian games. The legendary 
Herodotus tells ub, with regard reason given for this was, that 
to the. Ionic • ities, that all of HArakl&s had waylaid and slain 
them celebrated the festival of (at Kle*u*e) the two Mollonid 
Apaturia, except Ephesus and brothers, when they were pro- 
Kolophon ; and that these two ceedmg to the Isthmian games as 
cities did not celebrate it, “be- TheOrs or sacred envoys from the 
oause of a oertain reason of murder Eleian king Augeas. Redress was 
committed, n — ootoi yep jaouvoi ’Iu>- in vain demanded for the outrage, 
wnv o&x &Y 0U <m ’ Axaroupia* xal and Moliond, mother of the slain 
o&toi x«to ^pdvou tivo exrj'Jnv (Herod, envoys, imprecated a corse npoa 
1. 147). the Eleians generally if they shoul<| 

The murder of Karnus by Hip- over visit the Isthmian festival, 
potfts was probably the tpivou oxf/Juc ThiB legend is the 96 x 00 axjj^ic, 
which forbade the Corinthians explaining why no Eleian runner 
from celebrating the Karneia; at or wrestler was ever known to 
least this supposition gives to the oontend there (Pausan. 11. U, 1$ 
legend a special pertinenoe which v. 2 , 1—4. Ister, Fragment. 46 j ed. 
is otherwise wanting to it. Be- Didot). 

speotittg the Karneia and Hyaoin- 1 Diodor. Pragm. lib. vii. p. 14, 
thla see Sohoell De Origine Greet with the note of Weseeling. Strabo 
Dramatis, p. 74—78. TUbingefc, (viii. p. 878) states the Baoehiad 
1 8*8. oligarohy to have lasted nearly 

There were various singular ous- 400 years. 
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two is filled up, as in so many other cases, by a mere barren 
genealogy. 

When we jump this vacant space, and place ourselves 
at the first opening of history, we find that although 
ultimately Sparta came to hold the first place, not only in 
Peloponnesus, but in all Hellas, thie was not the case at 
the earliest moment of which we have historical Argos and 
cognizance. Argos, and the neighbouring townB { ) h ^ l 3 elgh ' 
connected with her by a bond of semi-religious, Dorians 
semi-political union,— Sikyon, Phlius,Epidaurus, 
and Troezen, — were at lir^t of greater pow r er Kp*arta in 
and consideration than Sparta; a fact which the 778 B * c * 
legend of the Herakleids seems to recognise by making 
Tememit' the eldest brother of the three. And Herodotus 
assures us that at one time all the eastern coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus dow’ii to Cape Malea, including the island Of 
Kythera, all w hich came afterwards to constitute a material 
part of Laconia, had belonged to Argos. 1 * Down to the 
time of the first Messenian war, the comparative importance 
of the Dorian establishments in Peloponnesus appears to 
have been in the order in which the legend placed them, 
— Argos first, 3 Sparta second, Messene third. It will be 
seen hereafter that the Argeians never lost the recollection 
of this early pre-eminence, from which the growth of Sparta 
had extruded them; and the liberty of entire Hellas was 
more than once in danger from their disastrous jealousy of 
a more fortunate competitor. 

At a short distant* e of about three miles from Argos, 
and at the exact point where that city approaches nearest 
to the sea, 3 was situated the isolated hillock called Temenion, 


1 Herodot. i. 8$. The historian 
Adds, besides KythGra, xal ai )oi- 
nai xu)v vVjauiv. What other islands 
we meant I do not diatinotly 

understand. 

1 Bo Plato (Legg. iii. p. R92), 
whose mind is full of the old 
my the and the tripartite distribution 
of Peloponnesus among the He- 
rakleids,— 4} ao, itpiDTtftooaa tv 

vole rAts xp6voic toiq nepl t4)v &*«- 
vop.f|V, t to 'Apjos, do. 

. 1 Pausan. li. 98, 1; Btrabo, viiL 
p. 948. Professor Boss observes* 
voapaeting the line of coast near i 


Argos, "The seaside is thoroughly 
flat and for the most part marshy : 
only at the single point where 
Argos comes nearest to the ooast 
— between the mouth, now choked 
by sand, of the united Ineohns 
and Char&drus, and the efflux of 
the Erasinus, overgrown with 
weeds and bulrushes, — stands an 
eminence of some elevation and 
composed of firmer earth, upon 
which the ancient Temenion wae 
placed.* (Beisen im Peloponnee, 
vol. i. sect. 6. p. Iff, Berlin, 1M1.) 
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noticed both by Strabo and Pausanias. It was a 
Bniy settle- sma ^ village deriving both its name and its 
menta of celebrity from the chapel and tomb of the hero 
it # j£go l B MS TSmenus, who was there worshipped by the 
andOorinth Dorians; and the statement which Pausanias 
nu >£~ e ~ heard was, that Temenus with his invading 
Hill of Dorians had seized, and fortified the spot, and 
BolygrfuB. employed it as an armed post to make war upon 
Tisamenus and the AchaBans. What renders this report 
deserving of the greater attention is, that the same thing 
is affirmed with regard to the eminence called Solygeius 
near Corinth: thiB too was believed to be the place which 
the Dorian assailants had occupied and fortified against 
the pre-existing Corinthians in the city. Situated close 
Upon the Saronic Gulf, it was the spot which invades 
landing from that gulf would naturally seize upon, and 
which Nikias with his powerful Athenian fleet did actually 
seizeBBjA occupy against Corinth in the Peloponnesian war. 1 
In eatfy'dftys the only way of overpowering the inhabitants 
of a fortified town, generally also planted in a position 
itself very defensible, was — that the invaders, entrenching 
themselves in the neighbourhood, harassed the inhabitants 
and ruined their produce until they brought them to terms. 
Even during the Peloponnesian war, when the art of 
besieging had made some progress, we read of several 
instances in which this mode of aggressive warfare waB 
adopted with efficient results. 2 We may readily believe 
that the Dorians obtained admittance both into Argos and 
Corinth in this manner. And it is remarkable that, except 
Siky6n (which is affirmed to have been surprised by night), 
these were the only towns in the Argolic region which are 
said to have resisted them; the story being, that Phlius, 
Epidaurus, and Trcezon had admitted the Dorian intruders 
without opposition, although a certain portion of the 
previous inhabitants seceded. We shall hereafter see that 
the non-Dorian population of Sikyon and Corinth still 
remained considerable. 

The separate statements which we thus find, and the 
position of the Temenion and the Solygeius, lead 
•ettierc ' to two conjectures — first, that the acquisitions 
urired of the Dorians in Peloponnesus were also isola- 
ted and gradual, not at all conformable to the . 

• Thuoyd. it. 42. * Thuc *1. i. 122 ; iii. 86 ; tU. 18-ST J Till. 88-40. 
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rapid strides of the old Herakleid legend; next, that the 
Dorian invaders of ArgoB and Corinth made their attack 
from the Argolic and the Saronic Gulfs — by sea and not 
by land. It is indeed difficult to see how they can have 
got to the Temenion in any other way than by sea; and a 
glance at the map will show that the eminence Solygeius 
presents itself , 1 with reference to Corinth, as the nearest 
and most convenient holding-ground for a maritime invader, 
conformably to the scheme of operations laid by Nikias. 
To illustrate the supposition of a Dorian attack by sea on 
Corinth, we may refer to a story quoted from Aristotle 
(which we find embodied in tne explanation of an old 
adage) representing Hippotes the father of Alfit&s as 
having crossed the Maliac Gulf 2 (the sea immediately bor- 
dering on the ancient Malians, Dryopians and Dorians) in 
ships for the purpose of colonising. And if it be safe to 
trust the mention of Dorians in the Odyssey, as a part of 
the population of the island of Krete, we there have an 
example of Dorian settlements which must have been effect- 
ed by sea, and that too at a very early period. b„i 7 
tf We must suppose (observes 0 . Muller, 3 in re- Dorians In 
ference to these Kretan Dorians) that the Do- rtte ’ 
rians, pressed by want or restless from inactivity, construct- 
ed piratical canoes, maimed these frail and narrow barks 
with soldiers who themselves worked at the oar, and thus 
being changed from mountaineers into seamen — the Nor- 
mans of Greece — set sail for the distant island of Kr^te." 
In the same manner we may conceive the expeditions of the 
DorianB against Argos and Corinth to have been effected: 
and whatever difficulties may attach to this hypothesis, 

• Tbuoyd. iv. 42. Aristotle (ap. Strab. Till p. 874) 

■ Arlstot. ap. Prov. Vatioan. iv. appears to have believed that the 

4, Mv)Xiax6v icXoiov— also Prov. Sul- Herakleids returned to Argos out 
das, x. 9. of the Attic Tetrapolis (where, 

* Hist, of Dorians , oh. i. 9. An- according to the Athenian legend, 
drdn positively affirms that the they had obtained shelter when 
Dorians came from HistieMis to persecuted by Eurystheus) , ao» 
Xr4te ; but his affirmation does not companying a body of Ionians who 
seem to me to constitute any ad- then settled at Hpidaurus. He 
dittonal evidence of the fact:* it la cannot therefore have connected 
a oonjeotnre adapted to the passage the Dorian occupation of Argos 
in the Odyseey (xlx. 174) , as the with the expedition from Xaupak- 
meatlon of Aohseaaa and Pelasgian% tus. 

evidently shows, 9 
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certain it is that the difficulties of along land march, along 
anoh a territory as Greece, are still more serious. 

The supposition of Dorian emigrations by sea, from 
The Dryo- ^ a ^ ac Gulf to the north-eastern promon- 
plans— tory of Peloponnesus, is farther borne out by 
mentl et11e ~ analogy of the Dryopes or Dryopians. 
formed by During the historical times, this people occu- 
,Mi pied several detached settlements in various 

parts of Greece, all maritime and some insular: — they were 
'found at Hermione, Asine, and Eiun, in file Argolie penin- 
sula (very near to the important Dorian towns constituting 
the Amphiktyony of Argos *) — at Styra and Karystua in 
the island of Euboea — in the island of Kythnus, and even 
at Cyprus. These dispersed colonics can only have been 
planted by expeditions over the sea. Now we are toLA 
that the original Dryopis, the native country of this 
people, comprehended both the territory near the river 
ctoercheius, and nortli of (Eta, afterwards occupied by the 
Malians, as well as the neighbouring district south of (Eta, 
which was afterwards called Doris. From hence the Dryo- 
pians were expelled — according to one story, by the Dorians 
— according to anothpr, by fierakles and the Malians: 
however this may be, it web from the Maliac Gulf that they 
started on shipboard in quest of new homes, which some 
of them found on the headlands of the Argolie peninsula. 3 
And it was from this very country, according to Herodotus, 3 
that the DorianB also set forth, in order to reach Pelopon- 
nesus. Nor does it seem unreasonable to imagine, that the 
‘same means of conveyance, which bore the Dryopians from 
the Maliac Gulf to Hermione and Asine, also carried the 
Dorians from the same place to the Temenion and the hill 
Solygeius. 

The legend represents Sikyon, Epidaurus, Troezdn, 
Dorian Phlius, and Kle6nse, as all occupied by Dorian 
settlements colonists from Argos, under the different sons 
* n £ r ‘ 0B °f Temcnus : the first three are on the sea, and 
disttnat fit places for the occupation of maritime in- 
va, fi ers * Argos and the Dorian towns in and 
and in near the Argolie peninBiila are to be regarded 
atessenim as a cluster of settlements by themselves, com- 

1 Herod. Till, ‘43-40; Diodor. tv. 28 and 38, ad. Dfdot. Staph. By*. 
87; Pausan. iv. 34, 6. ApoiitT*. Apollodor. ii. 7, V. 

* Strabo, Till. p. 878; lx. p. 434. flohol. Apollon. Bhod. 1. 1213. 
Berodot. Tiff* 48. Plierakydfii, Fr. • Herodot i. 66^iv9sQxtv 84 a&TK 
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jvletely distinct from Sparta and the MesBenian StenykliruB, 
which appear to have been formed under totally different 
conditions. First, both of them are very far inland — Steny- 
klerus not easy, Sparta very difficult of access from the 
sea; next, we know that the conquests of Sparta were gra- 
dually made down the valley of tnelSurotas seaward. Both 
these acquisitions present the appearance of having been 
made from the land-side, and perhaps in the direction 
which the Hcrakleid legend describes — by warriors enter- 
ing Peloponnesus across the narrow mouth of the Co- 
rinthian Gulf through the aid or invitation of those 
-fEtolian settlers who at the same time colonised Elis. The 
early and intimate connexion (on which I shall touch pre- 
sently) between Sparta and the Olympic games as admin- 
istered by the Eleians, as well as the leading part ascribed 
to Lykurgus in the constitution of the solemn Olympic 
truce, tend to strengthen such a persuasion. 

How Sparta came constantly to gain upon Argos will 
be matter for future explanation:! at present Early po- 
ii is sufficient to remark, that the ascendency eitionj>f 
of Argos was derived not exclusively from her metropolis 
own territory, but came in part from her po- of the 
sition as metropolis of an alliance of autonomous "nVoorUn 
neighbouring cities, all Dorian and all colonised cltie> - 
from herself — and this was an element of power essentially 
fluctuating. What Thebes was to the cities of Boeotia, 
of which she either was, or professed to have been, the 
founder 2 — the same was Argos in reference to Kle6n®, 
Fhlius, Sikyon, Epidaurus, Trcezen, and ^Egina. These 
towns formed, in mythical language, “the lot of TfimenuB,” 3 

4c ApuoTt68a fie-rs'i/, , % a \ ex ttJ; to plead also: oompare Strabo, 
AjiOoitlSo; oOtojc Ms)oico#v7jaov viii. p. 370. 

iX06v, Atopixov i*>T} 6 rj— to the same 7 ‘Hpuov xTiodrrtov (so ran* the 
purpose, viii. 81—43. accusation of the Theban orators 

1 See Herodot. vii. 148. The Ar- against the captire Plateaus, be- 
goians say to the Lacedeemomans, fore their Iiacedamonian judges, 
in reference to the chief oommand Thucyd. iii 61.) IlXdTaixv Gcrcpov 
of the Greeks — xalxoi xatd 7 * to tijc oXXtjc BovtuTla ? — (fbx r,£iouv 00 - 
SUatov jinaBai tV)v ^ytjiovlqv it o'j- tol, uxritep irax^*) td xpuvcov, fjje- 
t«t&, Ao. 8 oh weigh baser and others ftovtoEdtai (yp ijfituv, ccu> Si tuiv 
explain She point by reference to dXXtox Bowntcuv KapaftaivOvTSc tit 
tbe commend of Agememnbn; bat «dTpia,imi8i)icpo97)vayxdtovTO,icpoc' 
this is eft best only e pert of thf tx«i>pT)*av xpbc ’AOijvalooc eel put* 
foundation of their claim: they, aitun seUi ^pic iflXairrev* 
had ft more recent historical reality 1 Respecting PheldAn , king of 
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—in real matter of fact the confederated allies .or subordin- 
ates of Argos: the first four of them were B&id to have 
been dorised by the sons or immediate relatives of T6me- 
nus, and the kings of Argos, as acknowledged descendants 
of the latter, claimed ^nd exercised a sort of suzeraineM 
over them. Hermione, Asine, and Nauplia seem also to 
have been under the supremacy of Argos, though not 
colonies. 1 But this supremacy was not claimed directly 
and nakedly: agreeably to the ideas of the time, the osten- 
sible purposes of the Argeian confederacy or Amphiktyony 
were religious, though its secondary, and not Iobb real 
effects, were political. The great patron-god of the league 
was Apollo Pythaeus, in whose name the obligations in- 
cumbent on the members of the league were imposed 
While in each of the confederated cities there was a temple 
to this god, his most holy and central sanctuary was on the 
Larissa or acropolis of Argos. At this central Argeian 
sanctuary solemn sacrifices were offered by Epidaurus as 
well as by other members of the confederacy, and as it 
should seem, accompanied by money-payments* — which 
the Argeians, as chief administrators on behalf of the com- 
mon god, took upon them to enforce against defaulters, and 
actually tried to enforce during the Peloponnesian war 
against. Epidaurus. On another occasion, during the 66th 
Olympiad (b.c. 514), they imposed the large fine of 500 ta- 
lents upon each of the two states Sikyon and ^Egina, for 

Argos, Bpliorus said— XijSiv but was destroyed by the Argeians, 
6X*)v dviXafle rrjv Tr^evou Sisorac- and the inhabitants received a new 
pivi)v tl<* nXeltu fiipT) (ap. Strabo, home from the Spartans. The dia- 
▼iii. p. 368). leet of the Hermionians (probably 

1 The worship of Apollo Py- that of the Dryopians generally) 
thagus, adopted from Argos both was Doric. See Ahrens, De Dia- 
at Herminnft and Asine, shows the leoto Doric*, p. 2—12. 
connexion between them and Argos “Thucyd. v, 63. KuptotaTOi 
(Pansan. ii. 86, 2; il. 36, 6): but tou ispou Tjjav ol 'ApYEiot. The 
Pausanias can hardly be justified word aTs^paSt;, which the historian 
in saying that the Argeians actually uses in regard to the claim of Argos 
dorised Hermione ; it was Dryo- against Epidaurus, seems to imply 
plan in $he time of Herodotus, a money-payment withheld: com- 
and seemingly for a long time af- pare the offerings exacted by Athens 
terwards (Herodot. viii. 43). The from Epidaurus (Herod. ▼. 89). 
Hermionian Inscription, No. 1198, The peculiar and intimate con- 
in Boeokh’s Collection, recognises nexion between the Argeians, and 
their old Dryopian connexion with ^.pollo with his surname of Pyftha* 
A sin* in Laeonl*: that town had £us, was dwelt upon by the Argota* 
once been neighbour of Hermionft, poetess Teleallla tPauaaau IL 
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having lent ships to the Spartan king Kleomends where- 
with He invaded the Argeian territory. The jEginetans 
set the claim at defiance, but the Sikyonians acknowledged 
its justice, and only demurred to its amount, professing 
themselves ready to pay 100 talents. 1 There can be no 
doubt that at this later period the ascendency of Argos 
over the members of her primitive confederacy had become 
practically inoperative; but the tenor of the cases mention- 
ed shows that ner claims were revivals of bygone privi- 
leges, which had once been effective and valuable. 

How valuable the privileges of Argos were, before 
the great rise of the Spartan power, — how important an 
ascendency they conferred in the hands of an energetic 
man, and how easily they admitted of being used in 
furtherance of ambit ious views, — is shown by the remarkable 
case of Pheidon the Temenid. The few facts Pheldftnthe 
which we learn respecting this prince exhibit Temenid— 6 
to us, for the first time, something like a real of 
position of parties in the Peloponnesus, wherein rg0 "* 
the actual conflict of living, historical men and cities comes 
out in tolerable distinctness. 

Pheidon was designated by Ephorus as the tenth, and 
by Theopompus as the sixth, in lineal descent from T£- 
menus. Respecting the date of his existence, opinions the 
most discrepant and irreconcileable have been delivered; 
but there seems good reason for referring him to the period 
a little before and a little after the 8th Olympiad, — between 
770 b.c. and 730 b.c . 2 Of the preceding kings of Argos 


• Herod, vi. »2. See O. Miiller, 
History of the Dorians, oh. 7. IS. 

* Ephor. Fragro. 16, ed. Marx; ap. 
Strabo, yii. p. 868; Theopompui, 
Fragm. lib. iv. 

The Parian Marble makes Phei- 
dAn the eleventh from H6rakl6s 
and places him b.o. 896; Herodo- 
tus, on the i-ontrary (in a passage 
which affords considerable grounds 
for discussion), places him at a 
period which oannot be much higher 
than 900 b o. (vi. 127). Some authors 
suspect the text of Herodotus to 
be incorrect ■ at any rate, the real 
epoch of PfceidAn is determined by J 
the eighth Olympiad. Several oxiUcs 


suppose ttco PheidAns, each king of 
Argos— among others, O. M tiller 
(Dorians, iii. 6, 10); but there is 
nothing to countenanoe this except 
the impossibility of reconciling 
Herodotus with the other authori- 
ties. And Weissenbom, in e disser- 
tation of some length, vindioetes 
the emendation of Pausanias pro- 
posed by some former critics, — 
altering the eighth Olympiad, 
which now stands In the text of 
Pausanias, into the t%etnty-rtghik 9 
as the date of Fheid0n , s usurpation 
at the Olympic games. Weissen- 
bom endeavours to show thatPhei- 
dto cannot have flourished earlier 
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we hear little; one of them, Eratus, is said to have expelled 
the Dryopian inhabitants of Asin$ from their town on the 
Argolic peninsula, in consequence of their having co- 
operated with the Spartan king Nikander when he invaded 
the Argeian territory, seemingly during the generation 
preceding Pheidon; there is another, Damokratidas, whose 
date cannot be positively determined, but he appears rather 
ae subsequent than as anterior to Pheidon. 1 "We are 
informed however that these anterior kings, even beginning 
with Med6n, the grandson of Temenus, had been forced to 
submit to great abridgement of their power and privileges, 
and that a form of government substantially popular, though 
nominally regal, had been established. 2 Pheidon, breaking 
through the limits imposed, made himself despot of Argos. 
He then re-established the power of Argos over all th<? 
cities of her confederacy, which had before been so nearly 
dissolved as to leave all the members practically indepen- 
dent. 3 Next, he is said to have acquired dominion over 
Corinth, and to have endeavoured to assure it by treach- 
erously entrapping 1000 of her warlike citizens: but his 
artifice was divulged and frustrated by Abroii, one of his 
confidential friends. 4 He is farther reported to have 
His claims aimed at extending his sway over the greater 
and projects p ar t of Peloponnesus, — laying claim, as the des- 
•entatweof Cendant ofHerakles through the eldest son of 
Herakies. Hyllus, to all the cities which that restless and 

than 600 B.G. : but his arguments do all tlio air oi transferring back to 
not appear to me very forcible, and the ^arly government of Argos feel - 
certainly not sufticieut to justify ings which were only true of the 
so grave an alteration in the num- later. It is curious, that in this 
her of Pausanias (Bcitriige zur chapter, though devoted to the 
Grieohisehen' Alterthumskunde, p. Argeian rogal line and government, 
18, Jena, 1844). Mr. Clinton (FuBti 1'ausaniae takes no notice of Pliei- 
Hellenioi, vol. 1. App. 1. p. 249) drtn: he mentions him only with 
plaoes Pheiddn between 783 and reference to the disputed Olympio 
744 B.O. : also Boeckh ad Corp. In- oeremony. 

script. No. 2374, p. 335, and Muller, ■ Ephorus, ut supra. 4>el&u)v<z tfcv 
ASginetioa, p. 63. ’Aprsiov, Sixaxov 6*xa onto Tijfitvoo, 

1 Pausan. ii. 3C>, 5. iv. 36, 2. Suvdjxsi 84 OTtspp^XTjpivov xouc hot* 

* Pausan ii. 19, 1. ’ApYeioi 84, ctOxov, df’ ijc x^v xz XijSiv 8Xi)v dtvi- 
ixt IcTjYOplotv xal x6 «8xovo|xo v ay a- Xaps xV)v T7]fx4vou SieorcaafUvqv «l< 
wumac 4x icctXatoxdxou, xd xijc i£o u- itXelu> fJLdpv), Ac. What is meant 
eiec xu>v pamXdmv 4c 4Xdyioxov by the lot of TSmenus has baea 
*P 01 &T*T 0V » Mq8um rip Kabow xotl flreedy explained, 
xolc ditoydvoic xo fivopa Xei^p Bjjvau xo0 4 4 Plutarch , Narrat. Amator. p. 
ftaeiXtwc jjbdvcy. This passage has 772} SehoL Apollo% Bhod.iv. lftlBt 
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irresistible hero had ever taken . 1 According to Grecian 
ideas, this legendary title was always seriously construed 
and often admitted as conclusive; though of course, where 
there were strong opposing interests, reasons would be 
found to elude it. Pheidon would have the same ground 
of right as that which, 250 years afterwards, determined 
the Herakleid Doricus, brother of Kleomenes king of 
Sparta, to acquire for himself the territory near Mount 
Eryx in Sicily, because bin progenitor 2 Herakles had con- 
quered it before him. So numerous however were the 
legends respecting the conquests of Herakles, that the 
claim of Pheidon must have covered the greater part of 
Peloponnesus, except Sparta and the plain of Messene, 
which were already in the hands of Herald eidB. 

Nor was the ambition of Pheidon satisfied even with 
these large pretensions. He farther claimed the He 0 i alm- 
right of presiding at the celebration of those the right of 
religious games or Agones which had been in- JtVhe 1 * 1 * 
stituted by Herakles, — and amongst these was Olympic 
numbered the Olympic Agon, then, however, en- ffameB * 
joying but a slender fraction of the lustre which afterwards 
came to attach to it. The presidency of any of the more cele- 
brated festivals current throughout Greece was a privilege 
immensely prized. It was at once dignified and lucrative, 
and the course of our history will present more than one 
example in which blood was shed to determine what state 
should enjoy it. Pheidon marched to Olympia, at the 
epoch of the 8th recorded Olympiad, or 747 b.c.; on the 
occasion of which event we are made acquainted with the 
real state of parties in the peninsula. 

The plain of Olympia — now ennobled only by immortal 
recolleotions, but once crowded with all the deco- Kelatlong 
rations of religion and art, and forming for many of Pita 
centuries the brightest centre of attraction known J^eidfln 
in the ancient world — w as situated on the river » n d of 9 
Alpheius in the territory called the Pisatid, hard 
by the borders of Arcadia. At what time its 

compare Didymnt, ap. Bchol. Pin- 1 Ephor. u t suprA, Ilpbc toOtotc, 
day. Olymp. xiii. 27. xxl xaic 6cp* 'HpaxXaooc 

X cannot, however, believe that aipcOtlaouc , xal to6< dpiracc 

PheidOn, the aneient Corinthian d^iouv -riGdvai aorbv, o&c 
lawgiver mentioned by Arlatotle, to6tu>v Si tlvat xal xAy *OXep- 

i* the same pert on as Pheldhn tfle xiaxov, do. 
king of Artfoi (Polit. ii. fl, 4 ). 11 *Herodot. v. 43, 
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agonistic festival, recurring every fourth year at the first 
full moon after the summer solstice, first began or first 
acquired its character of special sanctity, we have no means 
of determining. As with so many of the native waters of 
Greece — we follow the stream upward to a certain point, 
but the fountain-head ‘and the earlier flow of history are 
buried under mountains of unsearchable legend. The first 
celebration of the Olympic contests was ascribed by Grecian 
legendary faith to Herakles — and the site of the place, in 
the middle of the Pisatid with its eight small townships, 
is quite sufficient to prove that the inhabitants of that little 
territory were warranted in describing themselves as the 
original administrators of the ceremony. 1 But this state 
of things seems to have been altered by the ADtolian set- 
tlement in Elis, which is represented as having been con- < 
ducted by Oxylus and identified with the Keturn of the 
Herakleids. The -Etolo-Eleians, bordering upon the 
Pisatid to the north, employed their superior power in 
subduing their weaker neighbours, 2 who thus lost their 
autonomy and became annexed to the territory of Elis. 
It was the general rule throughout Greece, that a victorious 
state undertook to perform 3 the current services of the 
conquered people towards the gods — such services being 
conceived as attaching to the soil. Hence the celebration 
of the Olympic games became numbered among the incum- 
bencies of Elis, just in the same way as the worship of the 
Eleusinian Demeter, when Eleusis lost its autonomy, was 
included among the religious obligations of Athens. The 
Pisatans however never willingly acquiesced in this ab- 
sorption of what had once been their separate privilege. 
They long maintained their conviction that the celebration 
of the games was their right, and strove on several occasions 
to regain it. Of those occasions the earliest, so far as we 
Goafliot hear, was connected with the intervention of 

between Pheidon. It was at their invitation that the 

end^the king of Argos went to Olympia, and celebrated 
Spartane, the games himself, in conjunction with the Pi- 
the°8th b ° Ut satans, as the lineal successor of Herakles; 
Olympiad, while the Eleians, being thus forcibly dispossess- 
748 b.o. e( ^ re f UBe( i to include the 8th Olympiad in their 
register of the victorious runners* But their huTnilmfinn 

* Xenoph. Helton, vii. 28 ; I)io- * Strabo , Till. p. 864, 
dor. xt. 78. * Tbuojrd. It. 88. 
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did not last long, for the Spartans took their part, and 
the contest ended in the defeat of Pheid6n. In the next 
Olympiad, the Eleian management and the regular enrolment 
appear as before. The Spartans are even said to have confirm- 
ed Elis in her possession both of Pisatis and Triphylia. 1 

Unfortunately these scanty particulars are all which 
we learn respecting the armed conflict at the Pheidftn 
8th Olympiad, in which the religious and the 
political grounds of quarrel are so intimately coined 
blended — as we shall find to be often the case in SetermiSSa 
Grecian history. But there is one act of Pheid6n ft scale * 0 # 
yet more memorable, of which also nothing beyond wei 8 ht * 
a meagre notice has come down to us. He first coined both 
copper and silver money in ^Egina, and first established a 
scale of weights and measures, 2 which, through his influence, 
became adopted throughout Peloponnesus, and acquired 
ultimately footing both in all the Dorian states, and in 
Bcnotia, Thessaly, northern Hellas generally, and Mace- 
donia — underthenarne of the -/Egintean scale. There arose 
subsequently another rival scale m Greece, called the Euboic, 
differing considerably from the JEgimean. We do not know 
at what time the Euboic came in, but it was employed both 
at Athens and in the Ionic cities generally, as well as in 
Euhosa — being modified at Athens, so far as money was 
concerned, by Solon’s debasement of the coinage. 

.The copiouB and valuable information contained in M. 
Boeckh’s recent publication on Metrology has Ooinci- 
thrown new light upon these monetary and stat- j£e iBirf 
ical scales. 3 He has shown that both the ASgi- n «an scale 
nsean and the Euboic scales — the former standing g 1 * 11 th ® 
to the latter in the proportion of 6 : 5 — had con- San! °" 

1 Pausan. ▼. 23 , 2; Strabo, vlii. See chap. 7. 1-3. But I oannot 
p. 854-368; Herodot vi. 127. The agree -with M. Boeckh in thinking 
name of the victor (Antikids the that Phoiddn , in celebrating the 
Messenian), however, belonging Olympic games, deduced from the 
to the 8th Olympiad, appears duly Olympio stadium , and formally 
in the lists ; it must have been adopted , the measure of the foot, 
supplied afterwards. or that he at all settled measures 

* Herodot. vi. 187; Bphor. ap. of length. In general, I do not 
Strut, rili. p. 868-376. think that M. Boeckh’s conclusions 

*Metrologisohe Untersuohongen are well made out, in respect to 
fiber Gewiohte , Mfknsfusse , und the Grecian measures of length and 
Masse dee Alterthums in ihrem capacity. In an examination of 
Zusammenhange dargeetellt, von® this eminently learned treatise 
, Ahg. Boeckh; Berlin, 1838. • (inserted in the Glassies! Museum, 
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temporaneoua ourrency in different parts of the Persian ent* 
pire; the divisions and denominations of the scale being thj> 
same in "both, 1 00 drachmae to a mina, and 60 min&toatalent. 
The Babylonian talent, mina, and drachma are identical with 
the iBginean: the word mina is of Asiatic origin; and it hast 
now been rendered highly probable, that the scale circulated 
by PheidOn was borrowed immediat ely from the Phoenicians, 
and by them originally from the Babylonians. The Babylo 
nian, Hebraic, Phoenician, Egyptian, and Grecian scales of 
weight (which were subsequently followed wherever coined 
money was introduced) are found to be so nearly conformable, 
as to warrant a belief that, they are all deduced from ono 
common origin; and thal origin the Chaldeean priesthood of 
Babylon. It. is t.o Pheidon, and to his position as chief of 
the Argeian confederacy, that the Greeks owe the firsts 
introduction of the Babylonian scale of height, and tho 
first employment- of coined and stamped money. 

If we maturely weigh the lew, but striking acts of 
Pheidon which hove been preserved to us. and which there 
is no reason to discredit, we shall find ourselves introduced 
to an early historical state of Peloponnesus very different; 
from that, to which another century will bring us. That 
Argoa at Argos, with the federative cities attached to her f 
thia time was at this early time decidedly the commanding 
state ^ in power in that, peninsula, is sufficiently shown by 
Peiopon- the establishment and reception of the Pheido** 
nesns. n ian weights, measures, and monetary system — 
while the other incidents mentioned completely harmonise 
with the same idea. Against the oppression of Elis, the 
Pisatans invoked Pheidon — partly as exercising a primacy 
in Peloponnesus, just as the inhabitants of Lepreum in 
Triphylia, 1 three centuries afterwards, called in the aid of 
Sparta for the same object, at a time when Sparta possessed 
the headship — and partly as the lineal representative of 
H&rakles, who had iounded those games from the manage- 
ment of which they had been unjustly extruded. On the 
other hand, Sparta appears as a second-rate power. The 
JEgine&anscaleof weight and measure was adopted there as 
elsewhere 2 — the Messenian Dorians were still equal and 

ld44, vol. i.) I endeavoured to set 1 Tbucyd. ▼. 81. 
forth both the new and interesting * Plutarch, Apophthegm. Laoonio. 
points established by the author, y. 888; Dikflearohuaap.Athena.lv, 
and tho various others in whioh jp. 141. 

hd appeared to me to have failed. The ASgincuan min^draohma and 
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independent — and we find Sparta interfering toassist Elis by 
virtue of an obligation growing (so the legend represents it) 
out of the common ^Etolo-Dorian immigration: not at all from 
any acknowledged primacy, suchaB we shall see her enjoying 
hereafter. The first coinage of copper and silver money 
is a capital event in Grecian history^ and must be held to 
imply considerable commerce as well as those extensive 
views which belong only to a conspicuous and leading po- 
sition. The ambition of Pheidon to resume all the acqui- 
sitions made by his ancestor Herakles, suggests the same 
large estimate of .his actual power. He is characterised 
as a despot, and even as the most insolent of all despots : 1 
how far he deserved yuch a reputation, we have no means 
of judging. We may remark, however, that he lived before 
the age of despots or tyrants, properly so called, and before 
the Herakleid lineage bad yet lost its primary, half-politi- 
cal, half-religious character. Moreover, the later historians 
have invested his actions with a colour of exorbitant 
aggression, by applying them to a state of things which be- 
longed to their time, and not to his. Thus Ephorus re- 
presents him as having deprived the Lacedaemonians of the 
headship of Peloponnesus, which they never possessed until 
long after him — and also as setting at nought the sworn 
inviolability of the territory of the Eleians, enjoyed by the 
latter as celebratory of the Olympic games; whereas the 
Agonothesia, or right, of superintendence claimed by ‘Elis, 
had not at that time acquired the sanction of prescription 
— while the conquest of Pisa by the Eleians themselves 
had proved that, tliiv sacred function did not protect the 
territory of a weaker people. 

How Pheidon fell, and how the Argeians lost that 
supremacy which they once evidently possessed, Her enbae- 
we have no positive details to inform us: with «*•- 

respect to the latter points, however, we can th^reiax™ 
discern a sufficient explanation. The Argeians tion of bor 
Btood predominant as an entire and unanimous ?°<?eraey of 
confederacy, which required a vigorous and able 

obolus were the denomination* yisra 4^ 'EXX^yrov an. Poo- 

employed in stipulations among lunias (vi. 22, 2) copies the ex- 
ilic Peloponnesian states (Thnoyd. pression. 

v- 47 )* Aristotle oitas Pheidbn as a per- 

1 Herodot. tI. 127* voD' c *on who, being a fhoiXs^c , made 

*ApT eloJV type <vo»— too hfytmroc Aimself a x6pa»yo« (Politic. 
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hand to render its internal organisation effective or its 
ascendency respected without. No such leader afterwards 
appeared at Argos, the whole history of which city is des- 
titute of eminent individuals: her line of kings continued 
at least down to the Persian war , 1 but seemingly with omy 
titular functions, for the government had long been deci- 
dedly popular. The statements, which represent the 
government as popular anterior to the time of Pheidon, 
appear unworthy of trust. That prince is rather to be 
taken as wielding the old, undim inished prerogatives of the 
Herakleid kings, but wielding Ihem with unusual effect — 
enforcing relaxed privileges, and appealing to the old 
heroic Bentiment in reference to Herakles, rather than 
revolutionising the existing relations either of Argos or of 
Peloponnesus. It -was in fact the great and steady g^pwth 
of Sparta, lor three centuries alter the Lykurgean institu- 
tions, which operated as a cause of subversion to the pre- 
vious order of command and obedience in Greece. 

The assertion made by Herodotus — that in earlier 
Dorians in ti mes the whole eastern coast of Laconia, as far 
the Argoiio as Cape Malea, including the island of Kythera 
feieir^arly - an( * several other islands, had belonged to Argos 
commerce — is referred by 0. Muller to about the 50th 
Dorian 16 Olympiad, or 580 b.c. Perhaps it had ceased 
islands in to be true at that period; but that it was true 
the -fflgean. the age of Pheidon, there seem good grounds 
for believing. What is probably meant is, that the Dorian 
towns on this coast, PraBiaa, Zarex, Epidaurus Limera, and 
Boe SB, were once autonomous, and members of the Argeian 
confederacy — a fact highly probable, on independent evi- 
dence, with respect to Epidaurus Limera, inasmuch as that 
town was a settlement from Epidaurus in the Argolic 
peninsula: and Basas too had -its own rakist and eponymuB, 
the Herakleid Bceus, 9 noway connected with Sparta — 
perhaps derived from the same source as the name of the 
town Boson in Doris. The Argeian confederated towns 
would thus comprehend the whole coast of the Argolic and 
Saronic gulfs, from Kythera as far as JEgina, besides other 
islands which we do not know: JEgina had received a colony 
of Dorians from Argos and Epidaurus, upon which latter 
town it continued for some time in a state of dependence. 9 

> Herodot. ▼!!. U9. 0 * Ilerodot. ▼.•63; Strabo , rlii. p. 

•?aas»n. ill 66. 9; ill. 68, 4. 876. 
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It will at once be seen that this extent of coast implies a 
considerable degree of commerce and maritime activity. 
We have besides to consider the range of Doric colonies 
in the southern islands of the -^gean and in the south- 
western corner of Asia Minor — Krete, Kos, Rhodes (with 
its three distinct cities), Halikarnassus, Knidus, Myndus, 
Nisyrus, Syme, Karpathus, Kalydna, &c. Of the Doric 
establishments here named, several are connected (as has 
been before stated) with the great emigration of theTemenid 
Althaemcnes from Argos: but wliat we particularly observe 
is, that they are often referred as colonies promiscuously 
to Argos, Troezen, Kpidaurus 1 — more frequently however, 
as it seems, to Argos. All these settlements are doubtless 
older than Plicidon, and wo may conceive them as proceed- 
ing conjointly from the allied Dorian towns in the Argolic 
peninsula, at a time when they were more in the habit of 
united action than they afterwards became: a captain of 
emigrants selected from the line of Herakles andTemenus 
was suitable to the feeling* of all of them. We may thus 
look back to a period, at the very beginning of the Olym- 
piads, when the maritime Dorian* on the east of Pelopon- 
nesus maintained a considerable intercourse and commerce 
not only among themselves, but aKo with their settlements 
on the Asiatic coast and islands. That the Argolic penin- 
sula formed an early centre for maritime rendezvous, we 
may farther infer from the very ancient Amphiktyony of 
the seven cities (Hermione, Epidaurus, ifigina, Athens, 
Prasise, Nauplia, and the Minyeian Orchomenus), on the 
holy island of Kalauria, off the harbour of TroBzen. 2 


1 Rhodes, Kfts, Knidus, and Hull- 

karnassus are all treated l>y Strabo 
(x!t. p. 668) as colonies of Argos: 
Rhodes is so described by Thucy- 
didfts (Tii. 67), and K6s by Tacitus 
(xii. 61). KAs, Kulydna, and Nihj- 
rus are described by Herodr tun us 
colonies of Epidaurus (vii. 'J9) : 
Halikarnassus passes sometimes 
for a colony of Trcezftn , some- 
times of Traztii and Argos oon- 
JoJntly “OumMelas et Areuanius 
■lb Argls ct Treasons ooloniam oom • 
miib co loco induxerunt, bar* • 


barns Cnruh et l.idegas ejeperunt 
(Vitruv. ii. 8, 12. Rteph. Byz. ▼. 
‘AXi xipfxao'ji)." Compare Strabo, 
x. p. 479. Conon, Nurr. 47; Diodor, 
v. 80. 

Raoul Rnchette (Histoire dea 
Colonies Greequea, t. lii. cli. 9) and 
O. Muller (History of the Dorians, 
ch. 6) have collected the facts about 
these Asiatic Dorians. 

The little town of Bcsae bad Its 
counterpart of the same name la 
Krdte (Steph. Byz. v. Belov). 

* Btrabo, p. 374. 
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The view here given of the early ascendenoy of Argos. 
Prom banes as the head of the Peloponnesian Dorians -ana 
coinege of metropolis of the Asiatic Dorians, enables 
monefr *©., us to understand the capital innovation of Pheiddn 
by Fbaiddn. — the first # coinage, and the first determinate 
'scale of weight and measure known in Greece. Of the 
value of such improvements, in the history of Grecian 
civilization, it is superfluous to speak, especially when we 
recollect that the Hellenic states, having no political unity, 
were only held together by the aggregate of spontaneous 
Uniformities, in language, religion, sympathies, recreations, 
and general habits. "We see both how Pheiddn came to 
contract the wish, and how he acquired the power, to 
introduce throughout so much of the Grecian world a 
uiiiform scale, we also see that the Asiatic Dorians form 
the link between him and Phoenicia, from whence the scale 
was derived, just as the Euboic scale came in all probability, 
through the Ionic cities in Asia, from Lydia. It is asserted 
by Ephorus, and admitted even by the ablest modern 
critics, that Pheidon first coinedmoney“in jEgina:”* other 
authors (erroneously believing that his scale was the Euboio 
scale) alleged that his coinage had been carried on “in a 
place of Argos called EuboBa .” 1 2 Now both these statements 
appear highly improbable, and both are traceable to the 
same mistake — of supposing that the title, by which the 
scale had come to be commonly known, must necessarily 
be derived from the place in which the coinage had been 
struck. There is every reason to conclude, that what 
Pheidon did was done in Argos, and nowhere else: his 
Pheidonian coinage and scale were the earliest known in 
ooin.««d Greece, and seem to have been known by his 
Ioaie~be- own name, "the Pheidonian measures," under 
lo if °t rlgl " which designation they were described by Aris- 
Argos, °not totle in his account of the constitution of Argos . 3 
to iEgina. They probably did not come to bear the specific 
epithet of ALginwan until there was another scale in vogue, 

1 Ephorus ap. Strabo, vlli. p. 870; -8* &v xal Guiftiov n dfxsiov iXatijpbv, 

Boeckh, Metrologie, Abschn. 7, 1: dno tu>v $st(iuvl<i>v piTpuw tbvop-ao- 
saa also the ICarmor Farium,, Bfcooh. pivov, bicip u>v ’Ap-fcUo* uoXittlf 
SO. 'Apiotott)*)* Xiftv. 

a Etymologloon Magn. E&flolxiv Also Ephorus ap. ftarab. rfli. p, 
v6p.ia|ia. # 868. sal joixpa tgsups t* •ti8u>*»i« 

• Pollux, 0 noma* tie. 3- 178. Eti) % aaXoipA^a xal ra*|Mibci ««\ 
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the Euboic, from which to distinguish them; and both the 
epithets were probably derived, not from the place where 
the Beale first originated, but from the people whose com* 
mercial activity tended to make them most generally known 
— in the one case, the JSginetans; in the other case the 
inhabitants of Chalkis ana Eretria. I think, therefore,, 
that we are to look upon the 1'heidonian measures as 
emanating from Argos, and as having no greater connexion, 
originally, with yEgina, than with any other city dependent 
upon Argos. 

There is moreover another point which deserves notice. 
What was known by the name of the jEginman scale, as 
contrasted with and standing in a definite ratio (6 : 5) with 
the Euboic scale, related only to weight and money, so far 
as our knowledge extends: 1 we have no evidence to show 
that the same ratio extended either to measures of length 
or measures of capacity. But there seems ground for 
believing that the Pheidonian regulations, taken in their 
full comprehension, embraced measures of capacity as well 
as weights: Pheidon, at the same time when he determined 
the talent, mina, and drachm, seems also to have fixed the 
dry and liquid measures—the medimnus and metretes, with 
dheir parts and multiples: and there existed 2 Pheidonian 
measures of capacity, though not of length, so far as we 
know. The .^Egineean Beale may thus have comprised only 
a portion of what was established by Pheid6n, namely that 
which related to weight and money. 

M)rap<j|iavov , Ac. * TheophrMt. Oharaoter, «, IS ^ 

4 This differ* from Boeckh’e opin- Pollux, x. 179. 

Ion? toe the uo to in page jiv. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AETOLO-DORIAN IMMIGRATION INTO PELOPONNESUS— 
ELIS, LACONIA, AND MESsENlA. 

It has already been stated that the territory properly 
called Elis, apart from the enlargement which it acquired 
by conquest, included the westernmost land in Pelopon- 
nesuB, south of Achaia, and west of Mount Pholoe and 
Olenus in Arcadia — but not extending so far southward 
as the river Alpheius, the course of which lay along the 
southern portion ofPisatis and on the borders of Triphylia. 
This territory, which appears in the Odyssey as “the divine 
Elis, where the Epeiaus hold sway,” 1 is in the historical 
times occupied by a population of AOtoliau origin. The 
connexion of race between the historical Eleians and the 
historical jEtolians was recognised by both parties, nor i% 
there any ground for disputing it. a 

That ^Etolian invaders or immigrants into Elis would 
JBtolian cross from Naupakt us orsomeneighbouringpoint 
lion' 81 *" in the Corinthian Gulf, is in the natural course 
into Pelo- of things — and such is the course which Oxylus, 
ponnesua. the conductor of the invasion, is represented by 
the Herakleid legend as taking. That legend (as has been 
already recounted) introduces Oxylus as the guide of the 
three Herakleid brothers — Temenus, KrespnontSs* and 
Aristodemus — and as stipulating with them that in the new 
distribution about to take place of Peloponnesus, he shall 
be allowed to possess the Eleian territory, coupled with 
many holy privileges as to the celebration of the Olympic 
games. 

In the preceding chapter, I have endeavoured to show 
that the settlements of the Dorians in and near the Argolic 
peninsula, so far as the probabilities of the case enable ub 
to judge, were not accomplished by any inroad in this 
direction. But the localities ocoupied by the Dorians of 


* Odym. xt. 207. 


« * Stntbo, x. p. 470. 
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Sparta, and by the Dorians of Stenykl&rus in the territory 
called Messen&, lead ns to a different conclusion. The 
easiest and most natural road through which immigrants 
could reach either of these two spots, is through the Eleian 
and the Pisatid country. Colonel Leake observes 1 * * that the 
direct road from the Eleian territory to Sparta, ascending 
the valley of the Alpheius near Olympia to the sources 
of its branch the Tlieius, and from thence descending the 
Eurotas, affords the only easy march towards that very 
inaccessible city: and both ancients and moderns have 
remarked the vicinity of tin* source of the Alpheius to that 
■of the Eurotas. The situation of Stenyklerus and Andania, 
the original settlements of the JUessenian Dorians, adjoining 
closely the Arcadian Parrhasii, is only at a short distance 
from the course of the Alpheius; being thus Doriant of 
reached most easily by the same route. JJismis- Sparta and 
sing the idea of a great collective Dorian arma- JJJjnjUS- 
ment, powerful enough to grasp at once the compa- 
entire peninsula, — we may conceive two moder- “^‘lowitf 
ate detachments of hardy mountaineers from thomaoroaa 
the cold regions in and near Doris, attaching JJj ® oS? 1 ** 
themselves to the ^Etolians their neiglibours, an u 
ftho were proceeding to the invasion ot Elis. After having 
aided the -/Etolians both to occupy Elis and to Bettiemani 
subdue the Pisatid, these Dorians advanced up m tt de a by 4 
the valley of the Alpheius in quest of settle- marching' 
ments for themselves. One of these bodies iluiey^of 
ripens into the stately, stubborn, and victorious the 
Spartans; the other into the short-lived, tramp- 
led, and struggling Mebseiiiane. Eurota*. 

Amidst the darkness which overclouds these original 
settlements, we seem to discern something like special 
causes to determine both of them. With respect to the 
Spartan Dorians, we are told that a person named Philo- 
nomus betrayed Sparta to them, persuading the sovereign 
in possession to retire with Ins people into the habitations 
of the lonianB in the north of the peninsula — and that he 
received as a recompense for this acceptable service Amy* 
kiss with the district around it. It is farther stated— and 

1 Leake, Travels In Korea, vol. Sparta, as marked on a pillar wMefc 

lii. eh. S3, p. W; compare Diodor. Pausanlas sew et Olympia, «m 

xt. •«. * 060 stadia,— about 77 Bnglleh mile* 

The dJetamoe from Olympia tc# {.Pausan. vi. 16, 0). 
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this important fact there seems no reason to doubt— that 
Amyklee , though only twenty stadia or two miles and a 
half distant from Sparta, retained both its independence 
andits Achaan inhabitants long after theDorian immigrants 
had acquired possession of the latter place, and was only 
taken by them under the reign of Teleklus, one generation 
before the first Olympiad . 1 Without presuming to fill 
up by conjecture incurable gaps in the statements of our 
authorities, we may from hence reasonably presume that 
Causes the ^ or “ ais wer0 induced to invade, and enabled 
which {»- to acquire. Sparta, by the invitation and assist- 
• ailc<a °f a l )art . v 111 ^he interior of the country. 

«* pm n. respect to the JMessenian Dorians, 

a different, but not loss effectual temptation was presented 
by the alliance of the Arcadians in the south-western 
portion of that central region of Peloponnesus. Kresphoi^ps 
the Herakleid loader, it is said, espoused the daughter 2 of 
the Arcadian king Kvpselus, which procured for him the 
support of a powerful section of Arcadia. His settlement 
at Stenyklerus was a considerable distance from the sea, 
at the north-east corner of Messenia , 3 close to the Arca- 
dian frontier; and it will be seen hereafter that this Arca- 
dian alliance is a constant and material element in the 
disputes of the Mossenian Dorians with Sparta. 

"We may thus trace a reasonable sequence of events, 
Battlements snowing how two bodies of Dorians, having first 
confined at ass^ted the ^Etolo-Eleians to conquer the Pis- 
Bparta end ^Ltid, and thus finding themselves on the banks 
Btonj- of the Alpheius, followed the upward course of 
ki&rus. that r j ver ^ the one settle atRparta, the other 
at Stenyklerus. The historian Ephorus, from whom our 
scanty fragments of information respecting these early 
settlements are derived — it is important to note that he 
lived in the age immediately succeeding the first foundation 
of Mess£n£ as a city, the restitution of the long-exiled 
Messenians, and the amputation of the fertile western half 
of Laconia for their benefit, by Epameinondas — imparts 
to these proceedings an immediate decisiveness of effect 

* Strabo, ▼ill. pp. JM, 366 ; Pau- EuripidAs for calling MeasAnA am 

aan. lii. S, 6: compare the story inland country ; but the poet seen* 
Of Erins, Pan sen. ill. 13, 8. to hare been quite correct la 

* Pauaen. It. 8, 8; Till. M, 4. doing eo. 

* StMtbo (elii. p. 886) blames 
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which does not properly belong to them; m if the Spartans 
had become at once possessed of all Laconia, and the Messe- 
nians of all Messenia; Pausanias, too, speaks as if the Aj> 
cadi ana collectively had assisted and allied themselves with 
Kresphont&s. This Is the general spirit which pervades 
his account, though the particular f&cts, in so far as we find 
any such, do not always harmonise with it. Now we are 
ignorant of the pre-existing divisions of the country either 
east or west of Mount Taygetus, at the time w r hen the 
Loruuis invaded it. But to treat the one and the other 
as integral kingdoms, handed over at once to two Dorian 
leaders, is an illusion borrowed from the old legend, from 
the historic iziug fancies of Epliorus, and from the fact that 
in the well-known times this w hole territory came to be 
really united under the Spartan power. 

At what date the Dorian settlements at Sparta and 
fitenyklorus were effected we have no means of determining. 
Yet that there existed between them in the earliest times 
a degree of fraternity which did not prevail between Lace- 
daemon and Argos, we may fairly presume from the common 
temple, w r ith joint, religious sacrifices, of Artemis Limn atis 
(or Artemis on tin* Mar^h) erected on the confines ofMes- 
senia and Laconia. 1 Our first view of the two, FlTBt Tlew 
at all approaching to distinctness, seems to date of hutori- 
from a period about half a century earlier than oal Bparta * 
the first Olympiad (77(1 iu\), — about the reign of king Td- 
leklus of the EuryBtheneidor Agid line, and the introduction 
of the Lykurgean discipline. Teleklus stands in the list 
&s the eighth king dating from Eurysthenes. But how many 
of the seven kings before him are to be considered as real 
persons — or how much, out of t he brief warlike expeditions 
ascribed to them, is to be treated as authentic history — I 
pretend not to define. 

The earliest determinable event in the internal history 
of Sparta is the introduction of the Lykurgean discipline; 
the earliest external events are the conquest of Amyklse, 
Pharis, and Geronthrse, effected by king Tdleklus, and the 
first quarrel with the Messenians, in which that prince was 
slain. When we come to see how deplorably great was 
the confusion and ignorance which reigned with reference 
to a matter so pre-eminently important as Lyknrgns and 

1 Pmmb. It. t, B. jUTcTjrv ft! «6roS ft4v©% Amptiatv tt 
III A«ut«»jk6vi9ft. * 
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his legislation, we shall not be inclined to think that facts 
much less important and belonging to an earlier epoch, can 
have been handed down upon any good authority. And in 
like manner when we learn that Amykl®, Phans, and Ge- 
ronthrse (all south of Sparta, and the first only two and a 
half miles distant from lh.it c ity) were independent of the 
Spartans until the reign of Teleklus, we shall require some 
decisive testimony betore we can believe that a community, 
so small and so hemmed in as Sparta must then have been, 
had in earlier times undertaken expeditions agaiiiBt Helos 
on the sea-coast, against Kleitor on the extremenothern side 
of Arcadia, against the Kyuurians, or against the Ar- 
geians. If Helos and Kynuria were conquered by these 
early kings, it appears that they had to be conquered a 
second time by kings succeeding Teleklus. It. would be 
more natural that we should hear when and how they con- 
quered the places nearer to them, — Sellasia, or Belemina, 
the valley of the (Enus or the upper valley of the Eurotas. 
But these seem to be assumed as matters of course; the 
proceedings ascribed to the early Spartan kings are such 
only as might beseem the palmy days when Sparta was un- 
disputed mistress of all Laconia. 

The succession of JVlessenian kings, beginning wiih 
Mcssenian Kresphontes, the lierakleid brother, and con- 
kiugB. tinuing from father to son, — JEpytus, Glaukus, 
Isthmius, Dotadas, Subotas, Plnntas, the hied being contem- 
porary with Teleklus, — is still less marked by incident 
than that of the early Spartan kings. It is said that the 
reign of Kresphontes was troubled, and himself ultimately 
slam by mutinies among his subjects; JEpytus, then a youth, 
having escaped into Arcadia, was afterwards restored to 
the throne by the Arcadians, Spartans, and Argeians. 1 
Prom ^Epytus the Mes-;enian line of kings are stated to 
have been denominated ^Epytiu.3 in preference to Herakleids 
— which affords another proof of their intimate connexion 
with the Arcadians, since -Epytus was a very ancient name 
in Arcadian heroic antiquity.^ 

There is considerable resemblance between the al- 
leged behaviour of Kresphontes on first settling at Steny- 
kl&rus, and that of Eurysthenes and Prokl&s at Sparta 

irtUBfcn. hr. 8, 5—6. AIkotiov na pa T&p.ftav. 

* Homer, Hied. il. 604.— 9 Bohol, ad lee. 6 6 ’ AIkotoc 

01 6* Apx«8lip, On 6 KwXXrj- * t«to« ^pu><;, 'Apxac to o* 

■ v7)« flf Ji alnO, 
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— «o far as we gather from statements, alike meagre and 
imcertified 9 resting on the authority of Ephorus. 

Both are said to have tried to place the pre- rcpresSSte- 
existing inhabitants of the country on a level tla »» in »•- 
with their own Dorian bands; botlj provoked JUiy^ro-* 
discontents and incurred obloquy, with their 
contemporaries as well aB with posterity, by Bpartane 
the attempt; nor did either permanently sue- 
ceed. Kresphontes was forced to concentrate B6Illan, • 
all his Dorians in Stenyklerus, while, after all, the discon* 
tents ended in his violent death. And AgiB, the son of 
Eurysthenes, is said to have r'- versed all the liberal ten- 
tatives of his father, so as to bring the whole of Laconia 
into subjection and dependence on the Dorians at Sparta, 
with the single exception of Amyklae. So odious to the 
Spartan Dorians was the conduct of Eurysthenes, that 
they refused to acknowledge him as their cekist, and con- 
ferred that honour upon Agis; the two lines of kings being 
called Agiads and Eurypontids, iuslead of Enrystheneids 
and Prokleids. 1 We see in these statements the same 
tone of mind as that which pervades the Panathenaic ora- 
tion of Isokrates the master of Ephorus, — the facts of an 
unknown period so coloured as to suit an id^al of haughty 
Dorian exclusiveness. 

Again as EurystheneB and Prokles appear, in the pic- 
ture of Ephorus, to carry their authority at once over 


1 Compare the two citation s from 
Ephorns, StTabo, wili. p. 861— 805. 
Unfortunately a portic*" of the 
latter oitation la incurably muti- 
lated in the text; O. Muller (His- 
tory of the Dorians, Book I. chap. 
▼ . 18) has proposed an ingenious 
conjecture, which however cannot 
he considered as trustworthy. 
Groeeknrd, the German translator, 
nsnally skilful in theso restora- 
tions! leaves the passage un- 
touched. 

For a new oolonrlng of the death 
of Kieephontts, adjusted by Iso- 
kratds eo as to salt the purpose 
•f the address whloh be puts into 
the month of Arohideanus king of 
Sparta, see the discourse in his 


works which passes under that 
name (Or. iv. p. 120—123). Iso- 
kraifis pays that the Meiseniaa 
Dorians slew Kresphontfts, whose 
children fled at suppliants to 
Sparta, imploring revenge for the 
death of their father, and surren- 
dering the territory to the Spar- 
tans. The Delphian god advised 
the latfor to accept the tender, 
and they accordingly attacked the 
Messenians , avengod Kresphon- 
tds , and appropriated the terri- 
tory. 

Isokratds always starts from the 
basis of the old legend,— the triple 
DoilA oonqusst made all at onset 
compere Fanathenalo. Or. pit p. 
typ-267. 
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the whole of Laconia, so too does Kresphontes over th< 
whole of ICessenia, — over the entire south-western regioi 
of Peloponnesus, westward of Mount TavgetuB and Gape 
Teenarus, and southward of the river Neaa. He sends an 
envoy to Pylus and Rhium, the western and southern por- 
tions of the south-Western promontory of Peloponnesus, 
treating the entire territory as if it were one sovereignty, 
and inviting the inhabitants to submit under equal laws. 1 
But it has already been observed, that this supposed one- 
ness and indivisibility is not less uncertified in regard to 
Messenia than in regard to Laconia. How large a pro- 
The kings portion of the former territory these kings of 
of steny- stenyklerus may have ruled, we have no means 
noVposVes °f determining, but there were certainly portions 
an Mob- of it which they did not rule — not merely during 
•ema. the re |g n 0 f Teleklus at Sparta, but still later, du- 

ring the first Messenian war. For not only we are informed 
that Teleklus established three townships, Poieessa,Echei» 2 
and Tragium, near the Messenian Gulf and on the course 
of the river Nedon, but we read also a farther matter of 
evidence in the roll of Olympic victors. Every competitor 
for the prize at one of these great festivals was always 
entered as member of some autonomous Hellenic com- 
munity, which constituted his title to approach the lists: 
if successful, he was proclaimed with the name of the corif- 


1 Epliorus Bp. Strabo, viii. p. 301. 
Dr. Tliirlwall observes (Hist, of 
(Greece, oh. vii. p. 300, 2nd edit."), 
“The Messenian Pylus seems long 
to have retained its independence, 
and to have been occupied for se- 
veral centuries by one branch «>f 
the family of Neleus; for descen- 
dants of Nestor are mentioned as 
allies of the Messenians in their 
Struggle with Sparta in the latter 
half of the seventh century n.c.” 

For this assertion l)r. Tlurlwall 
cites Strabo (viii. p. :i55). 1 agree 
with him as to the matter of fact: 
I see no proof that the Dorians 
of Stenykldrus ever ruled over 
what is called the Messenian Py- 
lus; for, of oourse, if they did not 
rule over It before the eeoond Mes« 
•enlan war, they never acquired It 


at all. Bu* on referenoe to the 
passage in Strabo, it will not be 
found to prove anything to the 
point ; for Strabo is speaking, not 
of the Messenian Pylus, hut of the 
Triphylian Pylus: he takes pains 
to show that Nestor had nothing 
to do with the Messenian Pyilus,— 
Nsatopo; a-rcofovoi means the inhab- 
itants of Triphylia near Lepre- 
um: compare p. 360. 

* Strabo, viii. p. 300. Concerning 
the situation of EorOnd in the 
Messenian Gulf, see Pausaniee, lv. 
84, 2; Rtrabo, viii. p. 361; and the 
observations of Colonel Leake, 
Travels in Korea, oh. x. voL L p. 
439—448. He places it near the 
modern Petelidhi, seemingly on 
good grounds. 
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nnmity to which he belonged* Now during the first ten 
Olympiads seven winners are proclaimed as Hessenians; 
in the eleventh Olympiad we find the name of Oxythemis 
Kordneeus, — Oxythemis, not of Kor6neia in Bceotia, but of 
Kordne in the western bend of the Messenian Gulf,* some 


1 Bee Mr. Clinton's Chronological 
Tables for the year 733 b.c.: O. 
Mdller (in the Chronological Table 
subjoined to his history of the 
Dorians) *calls this victor Oxy- 
themia of Kor6neia, in Bmotia. 
Bat this is inadmissible, on two 
grounds : 1. The occurrence of a 
Boeotian competitor in that oarly 
day at the Olympic games. The 
first eleven victors (I put aside 
Oxythemis, because he is the sub- 
ject of the argument) are all from 
western and southern Pelopon- 
nesus: then come victors from 
Corinth, Megara, and Epiilaurus- ; 
then from Athens ; there is one 
from Thebes in the 41st Olympiad. 
I infer from hence that the celeb- 
rity and frequentation of the 
Olyinpic games increased only by 
degree^, and had not got beyond 
Peloponnesus in the eighth cen- 
tury B.C. 2. The name Koron.-eus, 
Kopcuvaioc, is the proper and formal 
title for a citizen of KorAnfi, not 
for a oitizen of KorAneia ; the 
latter styles himself Kopum'J?. The 
ethnioal name Kopimeo; as be- 
longing to KorAneia in Bmotia is 
placed beyond doubt by several 
inscriptions in Boeckh’s collection ; 
especially No. 1583, in which a 
oitizen of that town is proclaimed 
•s victorious at the festival of 
the Oharitesia at Orohomenus * 
compare Nos. 1567 — 1693, in which 
the same ethnioal name occurs. 
The Bosotian Inscriptions attest 
In like manner the prevalence of 
Um same etymological law in 
forsalng ethnical names, for the 
towns near KorAneia : thus, 
Chmrdneia makes Xaipumo; ; Ltba- 


deia, JWateia, 'EXocts&c 

or 'EXa?tis6c. 

The Inscriptions afford evidence 
perfectly decisive as to the ethni- 
cal title under whioh a oitizen of 
KorAneia in Bosotia would have 
caused himself to be entered and 
proclaimed at the Olympio games; 
better than the evidenoe of Hero- 
dotus and Thucydldds, who both 
oall th"m Kopuivaloi (Herodot. v. 
79; Thucyd. iv. 93): Polybius 
agrees with the Inscription, and 
speaks of the kof.wvttc, AcftafUte, 
XaipcD/:ii; (xxvit. 1). O. Mdller 
himself admits in another plaoe 
(Orchomenos, p. 480) that the 
proper ethnical name is Kofxovsoc. 
The reading of Strabo (ix. p. 411) 
is not trustworthy: see Grosskurd 
ad loc. ; compare Bteph. Bye. Kopu>- 
wx and Kopm^r). 

In regard to the formation of 
ethnical names, it seems the 
general rule, that a town ending 
in 7] or ai preceded by a con- 
sonant had its ethnioal derivative 
In *io< ; auch as 2xiu>vt), Topibxi), 
Kop.^, 07)3*1, ’A9ijvxi ; while names 
ending in cia had their ethnicon 
in cue, as 'AXtgdvApcia, 'Apdecta, 
StXeuxtia, Auetpid^tta (the recent 
cities thus founded by the suc- 
cessors cf Alexander are perhaps 
the beat evidences that oan be 
taken of the analogies of the 
language), HsXdftxeta, MsXitcia, 
in addition to the Bmotlan names 
of towns above qnoted. There ie 
however great Irregularity in 
particular cases, and the number of 
towns called by the same name 
created an anxiety to vary the 
Otbnicon for each: see Stop ban. 
By*, v. 'HpdxXauu 
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miles pn the right bank of the Paraisus, and a considerable 
distance to the north of the modern Coron. Now if Kor6nd 
had then been comprehended in Messenia, OxythemiB would 
have been proclaimed as a Messenian like the seven win- 
ners who preceded him; and t lie fact of his being proclaimed 
as a Koronaean proves that Korone was then an indepen- 
dent community, not under the dominion of the Dorians of 
Stenyklerus. it seems clear therefore that the latter did 
not reign over the whole territory commonly known as 
Messenia, though we are unable to assign the proportion 
of it winch they actually possessed. 

The Olympic festival, in its origin doubtless a privilege 
Olympic °f the neighbouring Pisatans, seems to have de- 
festi\ ai — rived its great and gradually expanding impor- 

point” 1 * * * * / tance from t lie olo-Eleiau settlement in Pelo- 
union of ponnesus, combined with the Dorians of Laconia 
MesVe 1 - 08 * ail d Messenia. Lykurgus of Sparta and lphmis 
ximns, and of Elis are alleged to have joined their efforts 
EieianB. f or j} 10 p lir p 0R( . 0 f establishing both the sanctity 
of the Olympic truce and the inviolability of the Eleian 
territory, ilence, though this tale is not to be construed 
as matter of fact, we may see that the Lacedaemonians re- 
garded the Olympic games as a portion of their own anti- 
quities. Moreover, it is certain both that the dignity of 
the festival increased simultanoou^y with their ascendency, 1 
and that their peculiar fashions were very early introduced 
into the practice of the Olympic competitors. Probably 
the three bands of co-operating invaders, -Etolians and 
■ Spartan and Messenian Dorians, may have adopted this 
festival as a periodical renovation of mutual union and 
fraternity; from which cause the games became an attrac- 
tive centre for the western portion of Peloponnesus, be- 
fore they -were much frequented by people from the eastern, 
or still more from extra-Peloponnesian Hellas. For it 
cannot be altogether accidental, when we read the names 
of the first twelve proclaimed Olympic victors (occupying 
nearly half a century from 77(> b.c. downwards), to fina 
that seven of them are Messenians, three Eleians, one 

1 The entire nakedness of the Orsippus the Megarian. PreYiome 

competitors at Olympia was ad- to that period, the Olympio oom- 

opted from the Spartan practice, petltors had SiaCtbpaTot tr*pl *4 

seemingly in the l*th Olympiad, alfiole (Thnoyd. i. 8). 

as is testified by the epigram on * 
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from Dymd in Achaia, and one from Kor6n6; whije after 
the twelfth Olympiad, Corinthians, and Megarians and 
Epidaurians begin to occur; later still, extra-Peloponnesian 
victorB. We may reasonably infer from hence that the 
Olympic ceremonies were at this early period chiefly fre- 
quented by visitors and competitors from the western re- 
gions of Peloponnesus, and that the Hffluence to them from 
the more distant parts of the Hellenic world did not be- 
come considerable until the first Mcssenian war had closed. 

Having thus set forth the conjectures, to wdiich our 
very scanty knowledge points, respecting the first establish- 
ment of the ./Elolian and .Dorian settlements in Elis, La- 
conia, and Messenia, connected as they are with the steadily- 
increasing dignity and lrcqui'iitalioii of the Olympic 
festival, 1 proceed m the next chapter to that memorable 
circumstance which both determined the character, and 
brought, about, the political ascendency, of the Spartans 
separately: I mean the laws and discipline of Lycurgus. 

Of the pre-existing inhabitants of Laconia and Mes- 
senia, whom we are accustomed to call Achaeans i rev io U i 
and Pylians, t.o little is known, that w r e cannot inhabitant* 
at all measure the difference between them and p f 0 fopoJl- TO 
their Dorian invaders, either in dialed, in hohuf— 
habits, or in inti lligence. There appear no 5 In" rent 
traces of any difference of dialect among the from the 
various parts of the population of Laconia: the 
Messoniau allies of Athens, m the Peloponnesian war, 
speak the same dialect as the Helots, and the same also as 
the Ambrakiotic colonists from Corinth: all Doric. 1 Nor 
are we to suppose that the Doric dialect w r as at all peculiar 
to the people called Dorians. As far as can be made out 
by the eviaence of Inscriptions, it seems to have been the 
dialect of the Phokians, Delphians, Lokrians, -zEtolians, 
and Achaeans of Phthiotis: with respect to the latter, the 
Inscriptions of Thaumaki in Achaea Phthi6tis afford a 
proof the more curious and the more cogent of native dia- 
lect, because the Phthiots w ere bo 4 h immediate neighbours 
and subjects of the Thessalians, w ho spoke a variety of the 
JEolic. So too, within Peloponnesus, we And evidences 
of Doric dialect among the Achaeans in the north of Pelo- 

* Thueyd. iiL 119; It. 41' eon- a« delivered by all th* diffsrsot 
pur* ril. 44, about the aoxucueM Dori^ps. 
of sound of ths war-shout or pwao, a 
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ponneffus — the Dry opic inhabitants of Hermiond i— and the 
Eleuthero-Lacones, or Laconian townships (compounded 
ofPerioeki and Helots), emancipated by the Romaap in 
the second century b.c. Concerning the speech of that 
population whom the invading Dorians found in Laconia, 
we have no means oil judging: the presumption would 
rather be that it did not differ materially from the Doric. 
Thucydides designates the Corinthians, whom the invading 
Dorians attacked from the hill Solygeius, as being ASolians, 
and Strabo speaks both of the Achreans as an JEolic nation 
and of the -iEolic dialect as having been originally prepon- 
derant in Peloponnesus. 2 But we do not readily see what 
means of information either of these authors possessed 
respecting the speech of a time which must have been four 
centuries anterior even to Thucydides. 

Of that which is called the ^Eolic dialect there dare 
Doric and three marked and distinguishable varieties — the 
-®oiio Lesbian, the Thessalian, and the Boeotian; the 
dialect. Thessalian forming a mean term between the 
other two. Ahrens has shown that the ancient grammati- 
cal critics are accustomed to affirm peculiarities, as belong- 
ing to the iEolie dialect generally, which in truth belong 
only to the Lesbian variety of it, or to the poems of 
Alkaeus and Sappho, which these critics attentively studied. 
Lesbian -53olic, Thessalian JEolic, and Boeotian JGolic, are 
all different: and if, abstracting from these differences, we 
confine our .attention to that which is common to all three, 
we shall find little to distinguish this abstract JEolic from 
the abstract Doric, or that which is common to the many 
varieties of the Doric dialect. 3 These two are sisters, 


• Corpus Inecriptt. Boeokh. Nos, 
1771,1773, 1773; Ahrens, DeDialocto 
Doricfc, sect, i.-ii. 46. 

• Tbuoyd. iv. 42; Strabo, viii. p. 
388. 

• Sea the valuable work of 
Ahrens, De Dialecto JEolicft, sect. 
61. He observes, m reference to 
the Desbian, Thessalian, and Boeo- 
tian dialects:— “Tres illas dialectos, 
qse optimo jure ASolic® vocari 
videntur— quia, qui illls usi sunt, 
EBoles ©rant— oomparantem nf&rum 
habere oportot, quod Aslanorum 


-fflolum et Bceotorum diftleoti 
tantum Inter se distant, quantum 
vix ah ali& qu&vis Greoss lingues 
dialecto.* 7 (He then enumerates 
many points of difference :) “Contra 
tot tantasque differentiae pauoa 
reperiuntur eaque fere levia, quas 
utrique dialecto, neque simul Do- 
ric®, oommnnia tint . . . Tides 
Ms oomparatis tantum intense* 
inter utramque dialeotum, ut 
dubitare liceat, an jBoles 8«oti 
non magis cum JBolibus Asianit 
0 conjunct! fusrint, quam qui hodie 
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presenting both of them more or lees the Latin side of thd 
Greek language, while the relationship of either of them 
to the Attic and Ionic i* more distant. Now it seems that 
(putting aside Attica) the speech of all Greece,* from 
rerrhrooia and Mount Olympus to Cape Malea and Cape 
Akritas, consisted of different varieties either of the Dorio 
or of the JEolic dialect; this being true (as far as we are 
able to judge) not less of the aboriginal Arcadians than of 
the rest. The Laconian dialect contained more specialties 
of its own, and approached nearer to the iElolic, and to the 
Eleian, than any other variety of the Dorian: it stands at 
the extreme of what has been classified as the strict Dorian 
— that is, the farthest removed from Ionic and Attic. The 
Kretan towns manifest also a strict Dorism; as well as the 
Lacedaemonian colony of Tarentum, and seemingly most 
of the Italiotic Greeks, though some of them are called 
Achaean colonies. Most of the other varieties of the Doric 
dialect (Phokian, Lokrian, Delphian, Achaean of Phthi6tis) 
exhibit a form departing less widely from the Ionic and 
Attic: Argos and the towns in the Argolic peninsula seem 
to form a stepping-stone between the two. 

These positions represent all our scanty information 
respecting those varieties of Grecian speech which are not 
known to us by written works. The little presumption 
which can bo raised upon them favours the belief that the 
Dorian invaders of Laconia and Messenia found there a 
dialect little different from that which they brought with 
them — a conclusion which it is the more necessary to state 
distinctly, since the work of 0. Muller has caused an 
exaggerated estimate to be formed of the distinctive pecu- 
liarities whereby Dorism was parted off from the reBt of 
Hellas. 


miro qnodam earn Saxon ei to- 
oantnr antiquia Saxouibus. Ni- 
hllominus Theaaalick dialecto in 
oomparationem rooatfc, direr Bi b- 
alana que videntnr aliquo rinculo 
conjnngere lioet. Qnamria enizn 
pauea de el eomperta habeamna, 

1 me taraea oertnm eat, alia Thea- 
talis oam Leabila, alia oum aolis 
Baotia oommunia eaaa." (P. Ml- 

1 About thm JBolle dlalaoi pf thi * 

tol. n. 


Perrharbiana aee Stephanna By*. ▼. 
Towoc, and ap. Euatath. ad Iliad. 

I*. 336. 

The Attic lodgement in com- 
paring theae different rarietiee of 
Greek apeecb la expreaaed in tbo 
atory of a man being naked — 
Whether the Boeotian* or tha Tbea- 
aaliana were moat barbaric In 
apeeoh t He anawered—the llaitai 
(Bnatath. ad Iliad, p. 304k 
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CHAPTER VL 

LAWS AND DISCIPLINE OF LYKURGUS AT SPARTA. 

Plutaeoh begins his biography of Lykurgus with the 
iiykurptiB- following ominous words: — 

©fPUtarch “Concerning the lawgiver Lycurgus we can 
reBpeoUng assert absolutely nothing which is not contro- 
bim. verted: there are different stories in respect to 

his birth, his travels, his death, and also his mode of pro- 
ceeding, political as well as legislative: least of all is the 
time in which he lived agreed upon.” 

And this exordium is but too well borne out by the 
unsatisfactory nature of the accounts which we read, not 
only in Plutarch himself, but in those other authors out 
of whom we are obliged to make up our idea of the mem- 
orable Lykurgean system. If we examine the sources from 
which Plutarch’B life of Lykurgus is deduced, it will appear 
that — excepting the poets Alkman, Tyrtseus, andSimonides, 
from whom he has borrowed less than we could have wished 
— he has no authorities older than Xenophon and Plato: 
Aristotle is cited several times, and is unquestionably the 
best of his witnesses, but the greater number of them belong 
to the century subsequent to that philosopher. Neither 
Herodotus nor Ephorus is named, though the former 
furnishes some brief but interesting particulars — and the 
latter also (as far as we can judge from the fragments re- 
maining) entered at large into the proceedings of the 
8partan lawgiver. 1 

Lykurgus is described by Herodotus aB uncle and 
Unoeruin- 8 uar( lian to king Lab6tas, of the Eurystheneid 
ties about or Agid line of Spartan kings; and this would 
place him, according to the received chronology, 
og7 ’ about 220 yearB before the firBt recorded Olym- 
piad (about b.o. 996). J All the other accounts, on the o6H» 

1 Sot Hoeroa, Diaaertotlo do Herodotus glroa tbla oa tbo attfto- 
Yontibui Plutorohi, p. 18—26. ^ ment of tho Looodflemooioao ttotaft* 

* HoioAot. L 06. Moreover, selves. 
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trary, seem to represent him as a younger brother, belong 
ing to the other or Prokleid line of Spartan kings, though 
they do not perfectly agree respecting his parentage. 
While Simonides stated him to be the son of Prytams, 
Dieutychidas described him as grandson of Prytams, son 
of Eunomus, brother of Polydektes, and uncle as well as 
guardian to Charilaus — thus making him eleventh in descent 
from Hdraklta.* This latter account was adopted by Aris- 
totle, coinciding, according to the received chronology, 
with the date of Iphitus the Eleian, and the first celebra- 
tion of the Olympic games by Lvkurgus and Iphitus con- 
jointly, 5 which Aristotle accepted as a fact. Lykurgus, on 
the hypothesis here mentioned, would stand about b.o. 880, 
a century before the recorded Olympiads. Eratosthenes 
and ApoHodorus placed him “not a few years earlier than 
the first Olympiad.” If they meant hereby the epoch com- 
monly assigned as the Olympiad of iphitus, their date would 
coincide pretty nearly with that of Herodotus; if on the 


1 Flu* arch, Lyourg. o. 1. Ac- 
cording to Diony s. H&lik. (Ant. 
Bom. il. 49) Lykurgus was uncle, 
not son, of Eunomua. 

Aristotle considers Lykurgus as 
guardian of Charilaus (Politic. 11. 
7, 1): compare v. 10, 3. See O. 
MHiUer (Hist, of Dorians, i. 7, 8). 

* PhlegOn also adds Kleosthenfis 
of Fisa (De Olympics ap. Meursli 
Opp. vii p. 128). It appear." that 
than existed a quoit at Olympia, 
upon which the formula of the 
Oljmplo truoe was inscribed to* 
father with the names of Iphitua 
and Lykurgus as the joint authors 
audproolalmers of it. Aristotle be- 
lieved this to be genuine, and ao- 
eepted It aa an evidence of the 
foot which It professed to certify: 
•ad O. Milller Is also disposed to 
admit ft as genuine— that is, as 
eMtfemporsfg with the times to 
it professes to relate. I 
to a different conclusion: 
ftmt Ski quoit existed, I do not 
doubt; bat that the inscriptien 
Upon It was netually eat down la 
writing to or near a.o. IBS, would 


be at variance with the reasonable 
probabilities resulting from Gre- 
oi&n palaeography. Had this ancient 
And memorable instrument existed 
at Olympia in the days of Hero- 
dotus, he oould hardly have as- 
signed to Lykurgus the epoeh 
which we now read in hia writings. 

The assertions in Muller's His- 
tory of the Dorians (i. 7, 7), about 
Lykurgus, Iphitus, and Xleos- 
thenfis, “drawing up the funda- 
mental law of the Olympic armis- 
tice," are unsupported by any 
sufficient evidence. Iu the later 
times of established majesty of ftho 
Olympic festival, the Eleians did 
undoubtedly exercise the power 
which he describes ; but to connect 
this with any deliberate regulation 
of Iphitus and Lykurgus, ia in 
my judgement Inoorreot. See the 
mention of a similar truce pro- 
claimed throughout Trlphylla by 
the Makistlaus as presidents of 
the common festival at the temple 
of the* Samian Poseidon (Strabo, 
■alii. p. M3>. 

• 
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other hand they meant the first recorded Olympiad (b.o. 
776), they would be found not much removed from the 
opinion of Aristotle. An unequivocal proof of the inex- 
tricable confusion in ancient times respecting the epoch 
of the great Spartan lawgiver is indirectly afforded by 
Timseus, who suppcfced that there had existed two persons 
named Lykurgus, and that the acts of both had been as- 
cribed to one. It is plain from hence that there was no 
certainty attainable, even in the third century before the 
1 Christian asra, respec ting the date or parentage of Ly- 
kurgus. 

Thucydides, without mentioning the name of Lykurgus, 
Probable informs us that it was “400 years and somewhat 
date of Ly- more” anterior to the close of the Peloponnesian 
kurgu# * war,* when the Spartans emerged from their 
previous state of desperate internal disorder, and dhtered 
upon “their present polity.” \V e may fairly presume that 
this alludes to the Lykurgean discipline and constitution, 
which Thucydides must thus have conceived as introduced 
about b.c. 830-^20 — coinciding with something near the 
commencement of the reign of king Teleklus. In so far as 
it is possible to form an opinion, amidst evidence at once 
bo scanty and so discordant, 1 incline to adopt the opinion 
of Thucydides aB to the time at which the Lykurgean 
constitution was introduced at Sparta. The state of “eunomy" 
and good order which that constitution brought about- 
combined with the healing of great previous internal sedi- 
tion, which had tended much to enfeeble them — is repre- 
sented (and with great, plausibility) as the grand cause of 
the victorious career beginning with king Teleklus, the 
conqueror of Amyklse, Pharis, and Geronthree. Therefore 
it would seem, in the absence of better evidence, that a 
date, connecting the fresh stimulus of the new discipline 
with the reign of Teleklus, is more probable than any epoch 
either later or earlier. 1 * 3 

1 Thuoyd. 1. 18. App c. 22). 

• Mr. Clinton fixes the legislation In that ohaptor, Mr. Clinton col- 
of Lyknrgue, “in conformity with leots and discuses* the vicious 
Thuoydidfte,” at about 817 b.o., and statements respecting the data of 
his regenoy at 882 b.o., about Lykurgus: compare also iAfpto* 
thirty-five years previous (Fasti ad Herodot. i. 67, and Ohronologte, 
Hallen. ▼. i. o. 7, p. 141) : he also p. 486-4M. 

plaoas the Olympiad of Iphi^ps The differences in these state- 
B.O. 828 (F. H. vol. ii. p. 41^ » menta after all, be taken aa 
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0. Muller, 1 after glancing at the strange and improb- 
able circumstances handed down to us respect- opinion of 
ing Lykurgus, observes “that, we have absolutely o. MMier 
no account of him as an individual person.” li'u^Ser-* 
This remark is perfectly just, but another re- feet type 
mark made by the same distinguished author, cL^ct?? 
respecting the Lykurgcan system of laws, ap- and ten- 
pears to me erroneous — and requires more ?n"orrect. U 
especially to be noticed, inasmuch as the corol- Peculiarity 
laries deduced from it pervade a large portion of Spatta * 
of his valuable history ot tin* Dorians. He affirms that 
the laws of Sparta were considered the true Doric insti- 
tutions, and that their origin was identical with that of 
the people: Sparta is, in his view, the full type of Dorian 

they stand, for they cannot be iury, for Mr Clinton himself admit* 
reconciled except by th»* h**]p of (but il itm, 1 in the days of Pau- 
arbitrary suppositions, which muy samas just as we now road it 
mislead us by producing a hIiow (I'ausan in I*. 3). By what Tifflit 
of agreement where there i« n.>m then do we niter ltP or what do 
in reality. T ugree with Mr Clin w« gam by doing ho? Our only 
ton in thinking that the assertion right to do ho, i* the assumption 
of Thucydides is here to be taken that there must have been uni- 
as the best authority. But I alto- fonnity of belief, and means of 
gather dissent from tin* proceeding satisfactory ascertainment, (re- 
which he (in common with Lurcher, specting facts and persons of tha 
Wesseling, Bir John Markham, ninth and tenth centuries before 
and others) employs with regard the Christian wra,) existing among 
to the passage of Herodotus where Greeks of the ti fell and sucaeedtfeg 
that author calls Lykurgus the centuries; an assumption which I 
guardian and uncle ofLabfttas (of hold to be incorrect. And all we 
the Eurystheneid I ne). Mr Clin- gain is, an illusory unanimity 
ton says— “From the notoriety of produced by gratuitously putting 
the fact that Lykurgus was as- words into the mouth of one of 
cribed to the other houso (the our witnesses. 

Prokleids), it is manifest that the If we can prove Herodotus to 
passage must be corrupted' 1 (p. have been erroneously informed, 
144)- and he then goes on to oor- it is Tight to do so, but we have 
reot tha text of Herodotus, agree- no ground for altering his de- 
ably to tha proposition of Sir J. position. It affords a clear proof 
ICarsham. that there were vary different 

Tbia prooaeding seems to me stories as to the mere question, 
inadmissible The text of Hero- to whioh of the two lines of He- 
dotus reads perfeotly well, and is rakleids the Spartan lawgiver 
not oontradioted by anything to belonged— and that there was an 
be found elsewhere fa Herodotus enormous difference as to the time 
hiMSSlfi moreover, we have here &n whioh bo lived. 

» positive guarantee of Ite aecu- # »Hfetor7 of the Donana, 11,1 
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principles, tendencies, and sentiments — and is so treated 
throughout his entire work.* But such an opinion is at 
once gratuitous (for the passage of Pindar cited in support 
of it is scarcely of any value) and contrary to the whole 
tenor of ancient evidence. The inst itutions of Sparta were 
not Dorian, but peculiar to herself; 2 distinguishing her not 
less from Argos, Corinth, Megara, Epidaurus, Sikydn, 
Korkyra, or Knidus, than from Athens or Thebes. Krdte 
was the only other portion of Greece in which there pre- 
vailed institutions in many respects analogous, yet still 
dissimilar in those two attributes which form the real mark 
and pinch of Spartan legislation, viz. the military discipline 
and the rigorous private training. There were doubtless 
Dorians in K ret e, but we have no proof that these peculiar 
institutions belonged to them more than to the other in- 
habitants of the island. That the Spartans had an original 
organization and tendencies, common to them with tho 
other Dorians, we may readily conceive; but the Lykurgean 
constitution impressed upon them a peculiar tendency 
which took them out of the general march, and rendered 
them the least fit of all states to be cited as an example 
of the class-attributes of Dorism. One of the essential 
causes, which made the Spartan institutions work so im- 
pressively upon the Grecian mind, was their perfect 
singularity, combined with the conspicuous ascendency of 
the state in which they were manifested; while the Kretan 
cofftmunities, even admitting their partial resemblance 
(which was chiefly in the institution of the Syssitia, and 
was altogether more in form than in spirit) to Sparta, were 
too insignificant to attract notice except from speculative 
observers. It is therefore a mistake on the part of 0. 
MUller, to treat Sparta as the type and representative of 
Dorians generally, and very many of the positions advanced 
in his History of the Dorians require to be modified when 
this mistake is pointed out. 

The first capital fact to notice respecting the institup 
Early date ^ ons ascribed to Lykurgus, is the very early 
of Lykur- period at which they had their commencement: 
gBa * it seems impossible to place this period later 

* History of the Dorians, ill. 1, 8. Eertxm Laoonioarom Constitution^ 
▲If. XopstadtieoogniEesthiset an Lyourgess Origine et Indole,* Gay- 
error In Mttller’s work: tee hi* phis, 1840, sect, t, p. 18. 
recent valuable Dissertation “De r * Among the many other e r Ut hp 
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than 625 b. a We do not find, nor have we a right to 
expect, trustworthy history in reference to events so early. 
If we have one foot on historical ground, inasmuch aB the 
institutions themselves are real — the other foot still floats 
in the unfaithful region of mythe, when we strive to com- 
prehend the generating causes: the mist yet prevails whi oh 
hinders us from distinguishing between the god and the 
man. The light in which Lykurgus appeared, to an intel- 
ligent Greek of the fifth century before the Christian cera, 
is so clearly, yet briefly depicted, in the following passage 
of Herodotus, that 1 cannot do better than translate it: — 
tt In the very earlv times (Herodotus observes) the 
Spartans were among themselves the most law- VUw uk#n 
less of all Greeks, anil unapproachable by 0 f Lykur- n 
foreigners. Their transition to good legal order 
took place in the following manner. When ro 0 U1 * 
Lycurgus, a Spartan of consideration, visited Delphi to 
consult the oracle, the instant that he entered the sanc- 
tuary, the Pythian priestess exclaimed, — 

"Thou art come, Lycurgus, to my fat shrine, beloved 
by Zeus and by all the Olympic gods. Jr it as God or as 
man that I am to address thee in the spirit? I hesitate— 
and yet, Lycurgus, I incline more to call thee a gocL w 

(So spake the Pythian priestess.) “Moreover, in ad- 
dition to these words, some affirm that the Pythia revealed 
to him the order of things now established among the 
Spartans. But the Lacedcemonians themselves say, that 
Lycurgus, when guardian of his nephew Labdtas king of 
the Spartans, introduced these institutions out of Kr6te. 
No sooner had he obtained this guardianship, than he 
changed all the institutions into their present form, and 
took security against any transgression of it. Next, he 
constituted the military divisions, the En6moties and the 
Triakads, as well as the Syssitia or public mess: he also, 
farther, appointed the ephors and the senate. By this 
means the Spartans passed from bad to good order: to 
Lycurgus, after his death, they built a temple, and they 
still worship him reverentially. And as might naturally 
be expected in a productive soil, and with no inconsiderable 
numbers of men, they immediately took a start forward, 
a 

cm to thh point, 9— Ari* toil*, Kthlo^z. I; Xenophon , BopmbL 
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and flourished so much that they could not be content to 
remain tranquil within their own limits,” &c. 

Such is our oldest statement (coining from Herodotus) 
Little said respecting Lykurgus, ascribing to him that en- 
kurSug L in ^ r ? order of things which the writer witnessed 
the earlier at Sparta. Thucydides also, though not mention- 
authon. i n g Lykurgus, agrees in stating that the system 
among the Lacedaemonians, as he saw it, had been adopt- 
ed by them four centuries previously, — had rescued 
them from the most intolerable disorders, and had im- 
mediately conducted them to prosperity and success. 1 
Hellanikus, whose writings a little preceded those of He- 
rodotus, not only did not (any more than Thucydides) make 
mention of Lykurgus, but can hardly be thought to have 
attached any importance to the name; since he attributed 
the constitution of Sparta to the first kings, EurystheJt&s 
andProkles. 2 

But those later writers, from whom Plutarch chiefly 
Copious compiled his biography, profess to be far better 
details of informed on the subject of Lykurgus, and enter 
Plutarch. m0 re into detail. His father, we are told, was 
assassinated during the preceding state of lawlessness; his 
elder brother Polydektes died early, leaving a pregnant 
widow, who made to Lykurgus propositions that he should 
marry her and become king. But Lykurgus, repudiating 
the offer with indignation, awaited the birth of his young 
nephew Charilaus, held up the child publicly in the agora 
as the future king of Sparta, and immediately relinquished 
the authority which he had provisionally exercised. How- 
ever, the widow and her brother Leonidas raised slanderous 
Regency of accusations against him, of designs menacing to 
Lykurgus- the life of the infant king, — accusations which 
senceflrom’ he deemed it proper to obviate by a temporary 
Spurtn. absence. Accordingly he left Sparta and went 
to Krdte, where he studied the polity and customs of the 
different cities; next he visited Ionia and Egypt, and (as 
some authors affirmed) Libya, Iberia, and even India. 
While in Ionia, he is reported to have obtained from the 
descendants of Kreophylus a copy of the Homeric poems, 
which had not up to that time become known in Pelopon-, 
nesus: there were not wanting authors, indeed, whos|j& 
that he had conversed w^th Homer himself. 9 

I Herodoft. L 66-66 ; Thucyd. 1. 18. f * Strabo , yIH. p. 8f& 

* flu tar oh , Lylurg. 3, 4, 6, 
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Heanwmie the young king Charilans grew up and 
assumed the sceptre, as representing the Prokleid or Eury- 
pontid family. But the reins of government had become 
more relaxed, and the disorders worse than ever, whenLy- 
kurgus returned. Finding that the two kings as well as 
the people were weary of so disastrous a condition, he set 
himself to the task of applying a corrective, and with this 
view consulted the Desman orach*; from which He ig |#nt 
he received strong assurances of the divine en- by the 
couragement, together with one or more special 
injunctions (the primitive Ilhetrae of the con- relurm the 
atitution) which he brought with him to Sparta . 1 8tate - 
He then suddenly presented himself in the agora, with 
thirty of the most distinguished Spartans, all in arms, as 
his guards and partisans. King Charilaus, though at first 
terrified, when informed of the designs of his uncle, stood 
forward willingly to second them; while the bulk of the 
Spartans respectfully submitted to the venerable Herakleid 
who came as reformer and missionary from Delphi . 2 Such 
were the stepB by which Lykurgus acquired his ascendency: 
we have now to see how he employed it. 

His first, proceeding, pursuant to the Rhetra or Compact 
brought from Delphi, was to constitute the hi* instt- 
Spartan Senate, consisting of twenty -eight 
ancient men; making an aggregate of thirty in him— 
conjunction with the two kings, who sat and 8enat ® and _ 
voted in it. With this were combined periodical i*embiy— **’ 
assemblies of the Spartan people, in the open ®P hori * 
air, between the river Knakion and the bridge Babvka. 
Yet- no discussion was permitted in these assemblies, — their 
functions were limited to the simple acceptance or rejection 
of that which had previously been determined in the se- 


• Pot an Instructive review of 
the text as well as the meaning 

of this anoient Rhetra, see Urlichs, 
XJeber die Lycurgischen Bl.etrs, 
pnhliehed einoe the first edition of 
this History. His refutation of the 
change! of Gttttling seems to me 
complete: bnt hie own conjectures 
ast »ot all equally plausible : nor 
can I subscribe to his explanation 
of dfietaoQau , 


1 Plutarch , Lycurg. c. 6*«. Her- 
mippus . the scholar of Aristotle, 
professed to give the names of 
twenty out of these thirty devoted 
partisans. 

There was however a different 
story , which represented that Ly- 
kurgus, on his return from hie 
travels, fonnd Chari 1 an s governing 
like a despot (Ueraclid. PsslU. 
O. 
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sate, t Buch irms tjie Spartan political constitatienaaSa^dby 
Lykurgus; but a century afteiVarde (so Plutarch’s 


1 Th© words of the old Bhetra— 
‘EXXavlou xal ’A9T)vac *EXXa- 
vlac Up6v Ifruedftfvov, ^uXdc <pu- 
Xd£avxa, «a! u)f)d« ibfldSavxc^, xpid- 
xovxs, fspooala/ a ^ ®PX*T* Tai «i 
xaxaox^coivTa, d>pa< t£ d) pas diteX- 
Xd^siv p.sxa£i) Baftoxac xal Kvaxlto- 
vo$, o3tu)c slc^iptiv Tt xai a<pb- 
xceOatr Sdpicp 6 d-fopav tljxev xal 
xpdxoc. (Plutarch , ib.) 

The reading d-fopdv (last word but 
thTee) is that of Corny's edition: 
other readings proposed are xuptou, 
dvurydvy dyoplavy Ac. The MBS. 
however are incurably oorrupt, and 
none of the conjectures can bo pro- 
nounoed certain. 

The Bhetra contains various re- 
markable archaisms, — diteXXd'eiv — 
d^loxacQai- the latter word in the 
Bense of putting the question for 
decision, corresponding to the 
function of the ’A^saxrjp at KniduB 
(Plutarch, Quest. Greec. c. 4 ; see 
Schneider, Lexicon, ad voc.). 

O.Mliller connects xpiaxo^Tx with 
tnfldc, and lays It down that there 
-were thirty Obes at Sparta: I rather 
agree with those critics who place 
the comma after tbfldScma, and refer 
the number thirty to the senate. 
TJrlichs, In his Dissertation iiber 
die Lykurgisch. Rhetren (published 
in the Bheinlsohes Museum for 
1847, p. 204), introduces the word 
Tcpteftofevfac after xpidxovxa, which 
seems a just conjecture when we 
look to the addition afterwards 
made by Theopompus The state- 
ments of Miiller about the Obes 
seem to me to rest on no author- 
ity. 

The word Bhetra means a solemn 
compact, either originally emana- 
ting from, or inbsequently sanc- 
tioned by th# gods , who are al- 
ways partita to snob agreements ; 
tee the old Treaty between the 


Eleiani and Heneans,— 'A Fpdxp*, 
between the two ,— commemorated 
in the valuable inscription still 
preserved, —as ancient, aeoordlng 
to Boeokh, as Olymp. 40-60 (Boeokh, 
Corp. In script, No. II p. 20, Part 
I.). The words of Tyrtaus imply 
such a compact between contracting 
parties: first the kings, then the 
senate, lastly the people— s60sUi< 
pTjTpaic d v xait ap.s 1 fl 0 pk i voo c •— 
where the participle last occurring 
applies not to the people alone, but 
to all the three. The Bhetra of 
Lykurgus emanated from the Dgl- 
pliian god ; but the kings, SfnVtb 
and people all bound themselves, 
both to each other and to the gods, 
to obey it. The explanations given 
of the phrase by Nitzsch and Boh5- 
maun (in Dr. Thirl wall’s note, ch. 
viii. 834) seem to me less satisfac- 
tory than what appears In 0. JP. 
Hermann (Lehrbuch der Grieob. 
Btaatsalterthiimer, s. 23). 

Nitzsch (Histor. Homer, sect. xiv. 
p. 60-66) does not take sufficient 
account of the distinction between 
the meaning of ^xpa in the early 
and in the later times. In the time 
of the Ephor Epitadeus, orofAgis 
III., he is right in saying that p^ 
rpa is equivalent to aeitum — still 
however , with an idea of greater 
solemnity and unchangeability than 
is implied in the word v6|*oc, analo- 
gous to wbat is understood by a 
fundamental or organic enactment 
in modern ideas. The old ideas of 
a mandate from the Delphian god, 
and a oompact between the kings 
and the oltisens, which had onos 
been oonneoted with the word, 
‘gradually dropped away from It. 
There is no contradiction In Pin- 
taroh, therefore, suoh as thot.tp 
which Nitsseh alludes (p. 64). 
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rttnft), under the kings PolydArni and Theopompns, two 
important alterations were made. A rider was then attached 
to the old Lykurgean Rhetra, by which it was provided 
that "in case the people decided crookedly, the senate with 
the kings should reverse their decisions :”i while another 


Kopstadt’s Dissertation (p. 89, 
80) touches on the same subjeot. 
I agree with Kopstadt (Dissert, p. 
98-30) in thinking it probable that 
Plutarch copied the words of the 
old Lykurgean constitutional Bh - 
tra, from the account given by 
Aristotle of the Spartan polity. 

King Theopompus probably 
brought from the Delphian oracle 
the important rider which he tacked 
to the mandate as originally brought 
by Lykurgus— ol {iooiXtic Sjorofx- 
icoc xal I1oXu?u>poc t 48« pr, xpa 
icapcviyps'Jfav. The authority of the 
oracle, together with their own 
influence, would enable them to 
get these words accepted by the 
people. 

1 Al 84 oxoliav 6 cfipLOC IXoiro, 
to6c icpeaPuievssc xal ap/ayerac 
ditoaTarijpac tipi*'* (Plutarch, »&.) 

Plutarch tells us that the primi- 
tive Bhetra, anterior to this ad- 
dition, specially enjoined the as- 
sembled citizens either to adopt 
or reject , without change , the 
Rbetra proposed by the kings and 
senate, and that the rider was in- 
troduced because the assembly bad 
disobeyed this injunction, and 
adopted amendments of its own. 
It is this latter sense which be puts 
on the word oxpXtav. Urliohs(Ueber 
Lyo. Bhetr. p. 988) and Nitzsoh 
(Hist. Homer, p. 64) follow him, 
and the latter even construes the 
epithet E69«Uuc p^Tpaic dvtaxapLti- 
pepivoec of TyrtsBus in a correspond- 
1*8 sense: be eays, “Populns iis 
(rbetxis) tOQslaic, i. e. nihQ infUxis, 
smflragari jubeturt nam lex oujus 
Tfrtesi adraone*, ita saaxevat— el 
populns regaiionem inflexam (i a 


non nisi ad suum arbltrlum lmmu- 
tataxn) acolpere voluerit, senatovss 
et auctores abolento totam.” 

Now in the first plaoe, it seems 
highly improbable that the primi- 
tive Rhetra, with its antique sim- 
plicity , would contain any such 
preconceived speciality of restric- 
tion upon the competence of the 
assembly. That restriction received 
its formal commencement only 
from the rider annexed by king 
Theopompus , which evidently be- 
tokens a previous dispute and re- 
fractory behaviour on the part of 
the assembly. 

In the second place, the expla- 
nation which these authors give 
of the words axoXi&v and c66tlatc, 
is not conformable to the anoient 
Greek, as we find it in Homer and 
Hesiod and these early analogies 
are the proper test, seeing that we 
are dealing with a very ancient 
document. In Hesiod, 196c and 
oxoXiic are used in a sense whloh 
almost exactly corresponds to right 
and wrong (which words indeed 
in their primitive etymology may 
be traced back to the meaning of 
Btraight and crooked). See Hesiod. 
Opp. Di. 86, 109 , 918, 921, 296, 230. 
260, 262, 264 ; also Theogon. 97, 
and Fragm.217, ed. GottlJng: where 
the phrases are constantly repeat- 
ed, I6ciai Slxai, axoXtal Slxai, axo- 
Xiol fiOQoi There Is also the re- 
markable expression , Opp. Dl. 9. 
^tia 64 t* 106 #si axoXibv: compare 
v. 263. 106vits |t69ouc : also Homer, 
Iliad, xvL 887. Ot fUg tb dyopf 
cxoXt&c xplwoet ttfueroc ; and xxiii* 
680. 19s la ; xrlii. 609. 6c pitl wist 
6 lx ip I86wava stag, do. 
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change,* p erhaps intended as a Bort of compensation for 
this Dridle on the popular assembly, introduced into the 
constitution a new executive Directory of five men, called 
the Ephors. This Board — annually chosen, by some 
capricious method the result of which could not well bo 
foreseen, and open to be filled by every Spartan citizen, — 
either originally received, or gradually drew to itself, 
functions so extensive and commanding, in regard to inter- 
nal administration and police, as to limit the authority of 
the kings to little more than the exclusive command of the. 
military force. Herodotus was informed at Sparta that 
the ephors as well as the senate had been constituted by 
Lykurgus; but the authority of Aristotle as well as the in- 
ternal probability of the case, sanctions the belief that they 
were subsequently added, i 

Taking the political constitution of Sparta ascribed<lo 
ConstUu- Lykurgus, it appears not to have differed materi- 
t’ri bed 8 to a ^y f rom the rude organization exhibited in the 
LjkurguH Homeric poems, where we always find a council 
that 6 *' hi 'h* °* c ^ e ^ s or men and occasional meetings of 
weflud'in a listening agora. It is hard to suppose that the 
Homer. Spartan kings can ever have governed without 

If we judge by those analogies, to the epithet of Tyrtocus, collate 
we shall see that the words of (.lhscseriat. si.ct. 16. p. 

Tyrto'us , euOelaiQ pfjTpxic, mean 124). 

“ straight forward , honest , statutes 1 Herod, i. 6* ; compare Plutarch, 
or conventions”— not propositions Lycurg. c. 7; Aristot. Polit. v. 9, 
adopted without change , an Isitzsch 1 (where he giveB the answer of 
supposes. And so the words 3 x 0 - king Theopompus). 

Xtov 2 ).oito, moan, “adopt a wrong Aristotle tells us that the ephors 
or dishonest determination" — not a were chosen, but not how they 
determination different from what were chosen; only that it was in 
was proposed to them. some manner excessively puerilo, 

These words gave to the kings — 7iai6opub5rjc V& p iou XUv (ii. 0, 
and senate power to cancel any 16). 

decision of the public assembly M. BarthMemy St. Hilaire in his 
which they disappioved. It re- note to the passage of Aristotle, 
tailed only the po*er of refusing presumes that they were of oourse 
assent to some substantive propo- chosen in the same manner as the 
sitions of the authorities, iirst of senators; but there seems no suffl- 
the kings and Benatc , afterwards cient ground in Aristotle to ooun- 
of the ephors. And this limited tenanoe this. Nor is it easy to 
power it seems always to have reconcile the words of Aristotle 
preserved. reBpeoting the eleotion of the »•* . 

Eopstadt explains well th% ex- nators , where he assimilates it to 
pression exoXtdv, as the antithesis son eTpzsic Suvootsutix^ (Polit* Vs 
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Borne formalities of this sort; so that the innovation (if in- 
novation there really was) ascribed to Lykurgus, must have 
consisted in some new details respecting the senate and 
the agora, — in fixing the number 1 thirty, and the life- 
tenure of the former — and the special place of meeting of 
the latter as well as the extent ok privilege which it was 
to exercise; consecrating the whole t>y the erection of the 
temples of Zeus Hellanius and Athene Hellania. The view 
of the subject presented by Plutarch as well as by Plato, 1 
as if the senate were an entire novelty, does not consist 
with the pictures of the old epic. Hence we may more 
naturally imagine that theLykurgean political constitution, 
apart from the ephors who were afterwards tacked to it, 
presents only the old features of the heroic government of 
Greece, defined and regularised in a particular manner. 
The presence of two co-existent and co-ordinate kingB, in- 
deed, succeeding in hereditary descent and both be- 
longing to the gens of Herakleids, is something peculiar to 
Sparta — the origin of which receives no other paJr of 
explanation than a reference to the tw T in sons of kioga at 
Aristodemus, Euryst hones and Prokles. These ^pArta — q 
two primitive anceslors are a type of the two B tant dis- 
lines of Spartan kings; for they are said to have J2"*jy t n, to a 
passed their lives in perpetual dissensions, which "hastate ° 
was the habitual state of Ihe two contempora- 5 Bain !i 
neous kings at Sparta. While the co-existence 8po ,m * 
of the pair of kings, equal in power and constantly thwart- 
ing each other, had often a baleful effect upon tne course 
of public measures, it was nevertheless a security to the 
state against successful violence, 3 ending in the establish- 
ment of a despotism, on the part of any ambitious indivi- 
dual among the regal line. 

During five successive centuries of Spartan history, 
from Polydorus and Theopompus downward, no such viol- 
ence was attempted by any of the kings, 4 until the times of 


6, 6; 11. 6, 18), with the description 
whiob Plutarch (Lycurg. 36) girei 
of that election. 

1 Xopstadt agrees in this suppo- 
sition, that the number of the senate 
wee probably not peremptorily 
fined before tbeLykorgean reform 
(Dissertate at tup. sect 13, p.lOu> 


* Plato , Legg. iil. p. 631 ; Plato, 
Epist. rill. 364, B. 

» Plato, Legg. iil. p. A91 ; Aristoft. 
Polit. ii. 6, 20. 

* The eonspiraoy of Paueaniae, 
after the repulse of Xerxes, wee 
against the liberty of eoasbined 
Hellas , to constitute 14— tlf 
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Agis EL and JOeomends III. ([240 b.o. to 220 B;o.) The 
importance of Gfreeoe had at this laskmentioned period if- 
retrievably declined, and the independent political action 
which she once possessed had become subordinate to the 
more powerful force either of the JEtolian mountaineers 
(the rudest among her own sons) or to Epirotio, Mace- 
donian, and Asiatic foreigners, preparatory to the final ab- 
sorption by the Romans. But amongst all the Grecian 
states, Sparta had declined the most; her ascendency was 
totally gone, and her peculiar training and discipline (to 
which she had chiefly owed it) had degenerated m every 
way. Under these untoward circumstances, two young 
kings, Agis and Kleomenes — the former a generous en- 
thusiast, the latter more violent and ambitious — conceived 
the design of restoring the Lykurgean constitution in ita 
supposed pristine purity, with the hope of reviving btfbh 
the spirit of the people and the ascendency of the state. 
But the Lykurgean constitution had been, even in the time 
of Xenophon, 1 in part, an tddal, not fully realised in prac- 
tice — much less was it a reality in the days of Kleomends 
and Agis; moreover it was an iddal which admitted of 
being coloured according to the fancy or feelings of those 
reformers who professed, and probably believed, that they 
were aiming at its genuine restoration. What the reform- 
ing kings found most in their way, was, the uncontrolled 
authority, and the conservative dispositions, of the ephors 
—which they naturally contrasted with the original ful- 
neBS of the kingly power, when kings and senate stood 
idea of alone. Among the various ways in which men's 
ideas of what the primitive constitution had been, 
apeotiBg were modified by the feelings of their own time 
* he ^ (we shall presently see some other instances of 
meat of the this), is probably to be reckoned the assertion 
Bphon. of Kleomenes respecting the first appointment 
of the ephors. Kleomenes affirmed that the ephors had 
originally been nothing more than subordinates and de- 
puties of the kings, chosen by the latter to perform for a 
time their duties during the long absence of the Messenian 

■•trap of Hellas under the Persian treat* him as specially aiming to 
monarch , rather than against the put down the power of the ephocs 
established Xiaoodnmonlan govern- (Polit. ▼. 6, 0; oompara VtoMpA 
meat; though undoubtedly t on« L 1SS-184; Herodot. v. J9). 
portion of his projeot was to excite * * Xenophon, lUyshlla loitA % 


fhe Helots to revolt, a ad Aristotle tL 
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•fir. Starting from this humble position, sad jfrofiting 
%jf the dissensions of the two kings, 1 they had in process of 
tune, especially by the ambition of the ephor Asterdpus, 
fraud means first to constitute themselves an independent 
board, then to usurp to themselves more and more of the 
kingly authority, until they at last reduced the kings to a 
state of intolerable humiliation and impotence. As a proof 
of the primitive relation between the kings and the ephors, 
he alluded to that which was the custom at Sparta m his 
own time. When the ephors sent for either of the kings, 
the latter had a right to refuse obedience to two succes- 
sive summonses, but the third summons he was bound to 
obey.* 

It is obvious that the fact here adduced by Kleomen&s 
(a curious point in Spartan manners) contributes little to 
prove the conclusion which he deduced from it of the 
original nomination of the ephors as mere deputies by the 
kings. That they were first appointed at the time of the 
MesBenian war is probable, and coincides with the tale that 
king Theopompus was a consenting party to the measure 
— that their functions were at first comparatively circum- 
scribed, and extended by successive encroachments, is also 
probable. But they seem to have been from the Popullr 
beginning a board of specially popular origin, origin of 
in contraposition to the kings and the senate. S%p£o«- 
One proof of this is to be found in the ancient oath inter- 
oath, which was every month interchanged be- JetwSSn 
tween the kings and the ephors ; the king swearing them and 
for himself, that he would exercise his regal 
functions according to the established laws — the ephors 
swearing on behalf of the city, that hiB authority should 
on that condition remain unshaken. * This mutual compact, 
which probably formed a part of the ceremony during the 
monthly sacrifices offered by the king, 4 continued down to 
a time when it must have become a pure form, and when 

> Plutarch , Agia, o. 19 . Touto Xot; xaxt pt^xa cotobvtai' *Efopot 
ftp xb tpfitov (the ephors) lo^ytiv bitip x-ijc «4Xtu>t, ftaeiXtbc S' 

4* Si«fOpt< twv P«9iXi«i»j, Ac. b«ip iauxob. *0 Si Sp«o< text, tp 

* Platarch, XlaomenAa, e. IS. |Ux (foatXii, sera xobc x^< 

•qpafe* •* T o t x eu , rb pig pi vfix, xai|Uvo«c vApevc See»Xabea*r v§ Si 
aittwpMp t ww vbv paoiXia tow ftiXtt, iynnSepao frrtoc ixaixeo, te- 
’Efep«>x, Ao. TUftXixxev x^» 0aaiX«le» iW. 

* XflNfhOA, Republic. Laoed*- 9 4 Hcrodot. vL «. * 

waon, e. If. IUI Spuou< pb il^ 
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the kings had long been subordinate in power to theephora* 
But it evidently began first as a reality — when the Iking 
was predominant ana effective chief of the state, and when 
the ephors, clothed with functions chiefly defensive, served 
&b guarantees to the people against abuse of the regal 
authority. Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero, 1 all interpret tne 
original institution of the ephors as designed to protect 
the people and restrain the kings: the latter assimilates 
them to the tribunes at Rome. 

Such were the relations which had once subsisted be* 
Snbordina- tween the kings and the ephors: though in later 
tion of the times these relations had been so completely 
supremacy reversed, that PolybiuB considers the former as 
of the essentially subordinate to the latter — reckoning 
during* the ^ as a P 0111 * duty in the kings to respect the 
historical ephor9 u as t heir f athers.* 2 And such is decide® y 
times. the state of things throughout all the better- 
known period of history which we shall hereafter traverse. 
The epnors are the general directors of public affairs 8 and 
the supreme controlling board holding in check every 
other authority in the state, without any assignable limit 
to their powers. The extraordinary ascendency of these 
magistrates is particularly manifested in the fact stated by 
Aristotle, that they exempted themselves from the public 
discipline, so that their self-indulgent year of office stood 
in marked contrast with the toilsome exercises and sober 
mess common to rich and poor alike. The kings are 
reduced to a certain number of special functions, combined 
with privileges partly religious, partly honorary: their most 
important political attribute is, that they are ex officio 
generals of the military force on foreign expeditions. But 
even here we trace the sensible decline of their power. 
For whereas Herodotus was informed, and it probably had 
been the old privilege, that the king could levy war against 


* Plato, Legg. ill. p. 602 ; Arintot. Tlttmann , Griechiaoh. Staatarei* 
Polit. ▼. Hi 1', Oicero do Bepublic. fassung, p 108, eegq. 

Fragm. 11. 88, ed. Maii— “Ut contra 1 Polyb. xxir. 8. 
oonsulara imperlum tribuui plobis, a Ariatot. Polit. li. 6 , 14 — 16 : ’Earl 
alo 1111 (aphori) oontra rim regiam 81 xal 1) Slaixa tu>* ’Epbpmv oftg 
oonatltutl alao Da Legg. ill. 7, 6|ioXofoufi4vi) x<j» (UuX^ftaTi *4- 
and Valor. Max. !▼. L Xtu>c. ai'Hj piv yip dvtipilvt) XU v 

Compara Plutaroh, Lycurp o. 7; latl* iv 81 tot< dXXoic |idXXa* l«ip* 
» • pdXXti axl ti exXqptv, So. £ 
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whomsoever he ohose, and that no Spartan could impede 
him on pain of committing sacrilege 1 — we shall see through- 
out the best known periods of this history that it is usually 
the ephors (with or without the senate and public assembly)- 
who determine upon war — the king only takes the command 
when the army is put on the marcR. Aristotle seems to 
treat the Spartan king as a sort of hereditary general; but 
even in this privilege, shackles were put upon him — for 
two out of the five ephors accompanied the army, and their 
power seems to have been not seldom invoked to ensure 
obedience to his orders . 2 

The direct political powers of the kings were thus 
greatly curtailed; yet importance in many ways was still 
left to them. They possessed large royal domains, PoBitIon 
in many of the townships of tin* IVrioeki: they and pri- 
received frequent, occasional presents, and when ° r 

victims were offered to the god*, the skins and 10 n ® ,# 

other portions belonged to ilu-m as perquisites ; 3 they had 
their votes in the senate, which, if they were absent, were 
given on their behalf by such of the other senators as were 
most nearly related to them: the adoption of children 
received its formal accomplishment in their presence — and 
conflicting claims at law, for the hand of nil unhequeathed 
orphan heiress, were adjudicated by them. But above all, 
their root, was deep in the religious feelings of the people. 
Their pre-eminent lineage connected the entire state with 
a divine paternity. They, the chiefs of the Herakleids, 
were the special grantees of the soil of Hparta from the 
gods — the occupation of the Dorians being only sanctified 
and blest by Zeus for the purpose of establishing the 
children of Herakles in the valley of the Eurotas . 4 They 

■ Herodot. vi. r»«. kin \t in erery expedition (Thuoyd. 

‘ * Ariatot. ii. 7, 4; Xriinpli Ro t. t>3 » 

pobl. Laced, c. 13. I Dvoz'OC, r«i * The hide-money (8spp*Tt*fry) 
eic tu>v T patc, c'ifci ?pov arising from the numerous riotims 
pi v, Xencph. li alien. in 4, 2f* offeicd at public sacrifices at 
9 poupav icp^vav oi "Lfopoi, iii. 2, 23 Athens, is acooanted for ee • spe- 

A special restriction was put oi cial item of the public rereaae la 
the functions of the king, as mi- the careful economy of that city; 
litary command er-inchief, in 417, see lioeckh, Public Boon. of Athena, 
a.0. f after the ill-conducted expe- iii. 7. p. 333, Eng. Tran*. Corpus 
dittos of Agts son of Archidatuus Inscription. No. 167. 
against Argos. Tt was then pro- * t/tUbus, Fra gm. 1, ed. Betgk| 
▼ided that ten Spartan counsellors atrabo, xriii. p. 343: — 
should ftivsyi accompany the * 

2 A 


.* vol. n. 
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represented the state in its relations with the gods, being 
by right, priests of Zeus Lacedaemon (the ideas of the god 
and tne country coalescing into one) and of ZeuB Uramus, 
and offering the monthly sacrifices necessary to ensure 
divine protection to the people. Though individual persons 
might sometimes be pdt aside, nothing short of a new divine 
revelation could induce the Spartans to step out of the 
genuine lineage of Eurysthenes and Prokles. Moreover, 
the remarkable mourning ceremony which took place at 
the death of every king, seems to indicate that the two 
kingly families — which counted themselveB Achaean , 1 not 
Dorian — were considered as the great common bond of 
union between the three component parts of the population 
of Laconia — Spartans, Periceki, and Helots. Not merely 
was it required, on this occasion, that two members o£ 
every house in Sparta should appear in sackcloth and, 
ashes — but the death of the king was formally made known 
throughout every part of Laconia; and deputies from the 
townships of the Periceki and the villages of the Helots, 
to the number of several thousand, were summoned to 
Sparta to take their share in the profuse and public demon- 
strations of sorrow , 2 which lasted for ten days, and which 
imparted to the funeral obsequies a superhuman solemnity. 
Nor ought we to forget, in enumerating the privileges of 
the Spartan king, that he (conjointly with two officers 
called Pythii nominated by him) carried on the communi* 
cations between the state and tne temple of Delphi, and 
had the custody of oracles and prophecies generally. In 
most of the Grecian states, such inspired declarations were 
treasured up, and consulted in cases of public emergency: 
but the intercourse of Sparta with the Delphian oracle 
was peculiarly frequent and intimate, and the responsos 
of the Pythian priestess met with more reverential atten- 


A6t6c Yip KpovltDv xaXXiats'pdvou 
iriffic *Hpt)c 

Ztbc 'HpaxXtl8aic tVjv 8* 948u>xt 
iciXiv* 


1 Herod, ▼. 72. See the aooonnt 
in Plntaroh of the abortive stra- 
tagem of Lysander to make the 
kingly dignity eleotire by patting 


Oleiv Ijxct *poXiic6vt«c 'Eplvtov forward a youth who paeeed tot ■ 


^vei&devrot the son of Apollo (Plntaroh, Ly- 

E&ptlotv IliXoicoc v7jaov d<ptxifj.«9a. sand. o. 26—26). 


Compare Thueyd. ▼. 16 ; Herodot. * Xenoph. Hellen. ill. 8, 1. w Ay« 
▼. 89; Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 8, 8; —frogs otjAWtlp*? H mv* dvtyesxov 
Plntaroh, Lysand. 0.82. tayije. * 
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tion from the Spartans than from any other Greeks. * So 
much the more important were the king's functions, $s the 
medium of this intercourse: the oracle always upheld his 
dignity, and often even seconded his underhand personal 
schemes. 1 2 * 

Sustained by so groat a force o- Traditional reverence, 
a Spartan king of military talent and individual energy like 
Agesilaus exercised great ascendency; but such rases were 
very rare, and we shall find the king throughout the histo- 
rical period only a secondary force, available on special 
occasions. For real political orders, in the greatest caBes 
as well as the least, the Spartan looks to the Power 
council of ophors, to whom obedience is paid of the 
with a degree of precision whic h not lung short ®P hor# * 
of the Spartan discipline could have brought about — by 
the most powerful citizens not less than by the meanest.* 
Both the internal police and the foreign affairs of the state 
are in the hands of the ophors, who exercise an authority 
approaching to despotism, and altogether without accoun- 
tability. They appoint, and direct the body of .‘too young 
and active citizens, who performed the immediate police 
of Laconia: they cashier at. ple asure any subordinate func- 
tionary, and inflict fine or arrest at iheir own discretion: 
they assemble the military force, on occasion of foreign 
war, and determine its destination, though 1 he king has 
the actual command of it: they imprison on suspicion even 
the regent or the king himself: 4 they sit as judges, some- 
times individually and sometimes as a board, upon causes 
and complaints of great moment, and they judge without 
the restraint of written laws, the use of which was peremp- 
torily forbidden by a special Bhetra, 5 erroneously connected 


1 For the privileges of the Spar- 
tan kings, see Herodot. vi. 60-67; 
Xenophon, Republ. Laced, o. 16; 
Plato, Alcib. i. p. 123. 

* Herodot. vi. 66, and Thucyd. 
v. 16, famish examples of this. 

* Xenophon, Republ* Laced, c. 
8, 9, and Agesilaus, cap. 7, 2. 

* Xenoph. Rep. Laced. 8, 4 ; Thu- 
cyd. 1. 181; Aristot. Polit. 11. 6, 

Xtav (xeydXyiv *otl loorOpav- 
vev. Plutarch, Lyeurg. c. 13— 


Plato, in his Republic, in like 
manner disapproves of any general 
enactments tying up beforehand 
the discretion of perfectly educated 
men like his guardians, who will 
always do what is best on eaob 
special occasion (Republic, iv. p. 
426) 

• Besides the primitive constltu 
tional Rhetra mentioned above, 
page 348, various other Rhetne are 
rfiso attributed to Lykurgus; aad 
flutarch singles out three under 

2 A 2 
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with Lyknrgus himself, hut at any rate ancient. On certain 
occasions of peculiar moment they take the sense of 
the senate and the public assembly 1 — such seems to 
have been the habit on questions of war and peace. It 
appears however that persons charged with homicide, 
treason, or capital offences generally, were tried before the 
senate. We read of several instances in which the kings 
were tried and severely fined , and in which their houses 
were condemned to be razed to the ground, probably by 
the senate on the proposition of the epliors: in one instance, 


the title of “Tlio Throe Ithctr.i-,” 
as If they were cither the only 
genuine Lykurgean Rhotra*, or tit 
least stood distinguished by sonu* 
peculiar sanctity from all others 
(Plutarch, Qutcst. Roman, c. S7. 
Agesilaus, c. 2f>). 

These tlyee were (Plutarch. Ly- 
curg. c. 13; comp. Apoplith. Liacmi. 
p. 227),— 1. Not to resort to written 
laws. 2. Not to employ in house- 
building any other tools than tho 
axe and the saw. 3. Not to under- 
take military expeditions often 
against the same enemies 

I agree with Nitz^ch (Ilintor. 
Homer, p. Cl — *.5'i that these Rhotra , 
though doubtless not actually Ry- 
curgean, are nevertheless ancient 
(that is, probably dating somewhere 
between 650-0. r >0 n.c.) and not tho 
mere fictions of roccnt writers, as 
Sohttmann (Ant. Jur. Tub. iv. 1; 
xiv. p. 182) and TTrliclis (p. 241) 
seem to believe. And though Plu- 
tarch specifies the number three , 
yet there seem to have been still 
more, as the language of Tyrtn-us 
must be held to indicate; o\it of 
which, from causes which we do 
not now understand, tlio three 
which Plutarch dis.inguishos ex- 
oited particular notice. 

These maxims orprecepts of state 
ware probably preserved along with 
the dicta of the Delphian Oracle, 
from which authority doubtlesi 
many of them may have emanate*? 


— siifh as tho 'amnus ancient pro- 
phecy oi) oy SrdpTOtv 6>.*i 
a/)o 5* o05s* (Krebs, Recti ones 
Diudnrcir, p. 140. Arist otelf* fltpl 
IIo> iTSitb/, up. Schol. ad Eurfp. 
Androiiiach 44 n. Schumann, Comm, 
ad Plutarch. A g. etCleomen p. 123). 

Nit/sch has good remarks in ex- 
planation of tlio prohibition against 
“using written laws.” This prohi- 
bition was probably called forth 
by the circumstance that other 
firecian statos wero employing 
lawgivers like Zaleukus, Drako, 
Charomlas, or hoion — to present 
them at once w ith a series of writ- 
ten enact meats or provisions. Borne 
Spartans may have proposed that 
an analogous lawgiver should be 
nominaied for Sparta ; upon which 
proportion a negative was put in 
the most solemn manner possible, 
by a formal Rhetra, perhaps passed 
after advice from Delphi. There is 
no such contradiction therefore 
(when we thus conceive the event) 
as some authors represent, in for- 
bidding the use of written laws by 
a Rhetra itself put into writing. 
To employ a phrase in greater 
analogy with modern controverslee 
—“The Spartans, on the direction 
of the oracle, resolve to retain their 
unwritten common law, and not to 
codify.” 

> *E8oS« toic *E<p6poi< tq 
xXvjcl? (Xen. Hellen. ill. 8, 83), 
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it seems mar the ephors inflicted by their own authority 
a fine even upon Agesilaus. 1 

War and peace appear to have been submittedi on 
most, if not on all occasions, to the senate and Pabiio 
the public assembly ; no matter could reach the *” 0 mbij. 
latter until it had parsed through the former. And we 
find some few occasions on which t hS decision of the public 
assembly was a real expression of opinion, and operative 
as to the result — as lor example, the assembly which 
immediately preceded and resolved upon the Peloponnesian 
war. Here, in addition to the serious hazard of the case 
and the general caution of a Spartan temperament, there 
was the groat personal weight and experience of king 
Archiduimis opposed to the war, though the ephors were 
favourable to it. 2 The public assembly, under such 
peculiar circumstances, really manifested an opinion and 
came to a division. Put fur the most part, it seems to 
have been little better than an inoperative formality. The 
general rule permitted 110 open discussion, nor could any 
private citizen speak except by special leave from the ma- 
gistrates. Perhaps even the general liberty to discuss, if 
given, might have been of no avail, for not only was there 
no power of public speaking, but no habit of canvassing 
public measures, at Sparta: nothing ^as more characteris- 
tic of the government than the extreme secrecy of its pro- 
ceedings. a The propositions brought, forward by the 
magistrates were either accepted or rejected, without any 
licence of amending. There could be no attraction to invite 
the citizen to be present at such an assembly: and we may 
gather from the language of Xenophon that in his time it 
consisted only of a certain number of notables specially 
summoned in addition to the senate, which latter body is 

1 The case of Leotychides , Herod, toric (in. 16; is not easy to be an* 
▼i. 73; of Pleistoanax, Thucyd. ii. derstood. 

21— ▼. 16; Agis II., Thucyd. v. »J3; * Thucyd. i. 67, 80, 87. SoXXojov 

Agin III., Plutarch, Agis, c. 10- see avwv ayxtbv tov elcoGora. 

Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 6. * Thucyd. It. 66. rijs xoXitsIs< 

Respecting the ephors generally, to xpuitxo v: compare iv. 74;' also 
see Wachsmuth, Hcllen. Alter- his remarkable expression about 
thomskunde, v. 4, 42, vol. 1. p. 223 ; so distinguished a man as Brasi- 
Oragius, Rep. Lac. ii. 4, p. 121. . das, jp 2t oux ddinaTot, u>; Aaxc- 

Aristotle distinctly marks the 2<ujuWio<, clicttv, and It. Si, about 
ephors as dvuKe68uvoi: eo that the the # Lacedaemonian enToye 4e < 
•lory alluded to briefly in the Rhe-e Athens. Compare Schumann, Anliq^ 
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itself called “the lesser Ekklesia.’*! Indeed the constant 
and formidable diminution in the number of qualified 
citizens was alone sufficient to thin the attendance erf the 
assembly, as well as to break down any imposing force 
which it might once have possessed. 

An assembly tljus circumstanced — though always 
retained as a formality, and though its consent on consider- 
able matters and for the passing of laws (which however 
seems to have been a rare occurrence at Sparta) was indis- 
pensable — could be very little of a practical check upon 
the administration of the ephors. The Senate, a permanent 
The body with the kings included in it, was the only 

Senate. real check upon them, and must have been to a 

certain extent a concurrent body in the government — 
though the large and imposing language in whic&.its 
political supremacy is spoken of by Demosthenes and 
Isokrates exceeds greatly the* reality of the case. Its most 
important function was that of a court of criminal justice, 
before whom every man put on trial for his life was 
arraigned . 2 But both in this and in their other duties, 
we find the senators as well as t ho kings and the ephors 
charged with corruption and venality . 2 As they were not 
appointed until sixty years of age and then held their 

Jur. Pub. Gru-c. iv. l, SO, j> 122. 48 », IsokintOs, Or. xii. (Panathe- 

Ariatotel. Polit. ii. 8, S. naif ) p. The language of 

1 Ttjv jjiinpa^ xaXoupivTjv 8 x 1 / 7 , 317 , seems particularly 

(Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3, 8;, winch inaccurate 

means the -fspo/TSC or senate, and Plutarch (Agesiluus, c. 32), on 
none besides, except the ephors, occasion of some suspected con- 
who convoked it. (bee Laehmann, spirators who were put to death 
Spart. Verfass. sect. 12 p. 216.) hv Agesiluus and the ephors, when 
What is still more to be noted, is Sparta wus in imminent danger 
the expression 01 exx/ /,toi as tin- from the attack of EpameinOndas, 
equivalent of tj exx^crix (compare asserts, that thiB was the first time 
Hellen. v. 2, 11 : vj. 3, 3;, evidently that any Spartan had ever been 
showing a special and limited num- put to death without trial, 
her of persons convened : see also 3 Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 18. Com- 
)i. 4, 86; iv. 6, 3; v. 2, 3.. ; Tliucyd. pare also Thucydid. 1. 181 about 
v. 77. the guilty Pausanias,— motewov 

The expression ot s/7/. 7,-01 could ypr^na 1 SixXOesiv ttjv SiapoXyjv : 
never have got into uso as an oqui- Herodot. v. 72; Thucyd. v. 16— 
valent fox the Athenian ecclesia. .about the kings Leotyohides and 
■Xenoph. Bepub. Laced. 10,* Pleistoanax; the brave and able 
Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 17; iii. J, 7; Gylippue— Plutaroh, Lysand. 0 , 16. 
Damosthen. eont. Leptin. u. 23. p. . 
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offices for life, maj readily believe that some of them 
continued to act after the period of extreme and disqua- 
lifying senility — which, though the extraordinary respect 
of the Laoedffimomans for old age would doubtleBB tolerate 
it, cou d not fail to impair the influence of the body aB a 
concurrent element of government 

The brief sketch here gi\ en of fife Spartan government 
will show, that thougli Gi eek theorists found a Spartan 
difficulty m determining under what class the} J®®*! 11 ® 
should arrange it , 1 it was in substance a close, c io>a oil- 
unscrupulous and welloltved chgarchv — m- s» rch r 
eluding with n it as suboidinatc those portions which had 
once been dominant, the hm 0 b and the senate and softening 
the odium without alatmg the mischief, of the system, by 
its annual changi ol theiulmg qhois We must at the 
same time distinguish the g n eminent from the L} kurgean 
discipline and educ ition winch doul tless t nded much to 
equalise rich and j oor in re j ect t( j metical life, habits 
and enio^ments Herodotus (and beunmglj also Xenophon; 
thought that the loim ]ust desent ed was that which the 
government had ougmally rcctivtd from the hand of 
Lykurgus N ow though there is good reason for supposing 
otherwise, and for lclie\ing the €\ hors to be a subsequent 
addition — } et the mere fact that Herodotus was so informed 
at Sparta, points our attention to one important attribute 
of the Spartan polity which it is } roper to bring into view 
This attribute is, its unpaialleled steadiness for four or 
five successive centuries, m the midst of governments like 
the Grecian all of which had undergone more or less of 
fluctuation No consideralle revolution — not Lon dura 
even any palpable or formal change — occurred tion g of U th« 
in it from the da\s of the Messeman war down ££ ) ® ,t < | r t 1 ® h 
to those of Agis III in spite of the irreparable out for 
blow which the power and territory of the state mal 
sustained from Epamemondas and the Thebans, ofttV**"* 
the form of government ne\ ertheless remained g£P ®® 1 *® d 
unchanged It was the only government m pride 0 in the 
Greece which could trace an unbroken peaceable f h parU 
descent from a high antiquity and from its real 4 v## 

1 The ephors ere eometimoB con times m e despotioal element, 

eldered ee e democrmticel element beeanse la the exereSae of their 
because every Spartan eitisen had power they were anbjeet to little 
a ehenoe of becoming ephor , some* reatreint end no responsibility v 
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or supposed founder. Now this was one of the main 
cirtumst&nees (among others which will hereafter be men- 
tioned) of the astonishing ascendency which the Spartans 
acquired over the Hellenic mind, and which they will not 
be found at all to deserve by any superior ability in the 
conduct of affairs. The steadiness of their political sym- 
pathies — exhibited at hue time by putting down the tyrants 
or despots, at another by overthrowing the democracies — 
stood in the place of ability, and even the recognised failings 
of their government were often covered by the sentiment 
of respect for its early commencement and uninterrupted 
continuance. If such a feeling acted on the (Greeks gener- 
ally,* much more powerful was its action upon the Spar- 
tans themselves in inflaming that haughty exclusiveness 
for which they stood distinguished. And it is to be obser- 
ved that the Spartan mind continued to be cast on the old 
fashioned scale, and unsusceptible of modernizing influences, 
longer than that of most other people of Greece. The 
ancient legendary faith, and devoted submission to the 
Delphian oracle, remained among them unabated, at a time 
when various influences had considerably undermined it 
among their fell ow-H el lens and neighbours. But though 
the unchanged title and forms of the government thus con- 
tributed to its imposing effect, both at home and abroad, 
the causes of internal degeneracy were not the less really 
at work, in undermining its efficiency. It has been already 
stated .that, the number of qualified citizens went on con- 
tinually diminishing, and even of this diminished number 
a larger proportion than be lore were needy, since the landed 
property tended constantly to concentrate itself in fewer 
hands. There grew up in this way a body of discontent, 
which had not originally existed, both among the poorer 
citizens, and among those who had lost their franchise as 
citizens ; thus aggravating the danger arising from Periceki 
and Helots, who will be presently noticed. 

We pass from the political constitution of Sparta to 
the civil' ranks and distribution, economical relations, and 
lastly the peculiar system of habits, education and discipline, 
said to have been established among the Lacedaemonians, 
by Lykurgus. Here again we shall find ourselves imper- 

v 

aoa.Plato, X*ap. !▼. p. 719 ; Axistot. wUioh this antiquity vat landed, 
FotJ$*ll* S* ir. .7, 4, 6. « may be teen in Iaokrattf, Or. atii» 

ayeotjaen of tke way In (Panathenaic.) p. 98S. 
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feotly informed as to the existing institutions, and stfrround- 
ed by confusion when we try to explain how those insti- 
tutions arose. 

It seems however ascertained that the Dorians in all 
their settlements were divided into three tribes DorianB 
— the Hylleis, the Pamphyli, and the DymaneB : dmded'rnto 
in all Dorian cities moreover, there were die- V r i ibei 
tinguished Herakleid families from whom adust s Pamphyli, 
were chosen when new r colonies were formed. and ®y- 
These three tribes can bo traced at ArgoB, Si- man B * 
ky6n, Epidaurus, Troezon, Mcirura, Korkyra, and seemingly 
also at Sparta. 1 * The Hylleis recognised, as their eponym 
and progenitor, Hyllus the son of Herakles, and were there- 
fore in their own belief descended from Herakles himself: 
we may suppose the Herakleids, specially so called, com- 
prising the two regal families, to have been the Elder 
Brethren of the tribe of Hylleis, the whole of whom are 
sometimes hpoken of as II erakleids or descendants of Hera- 
kles. 3 * * * But there seem to have been also at Sparta, as in 
otfier Dorian town*. non-Dorian inhabitants, apart from 
these three tribes and embodied in tribes of their own. 
One of these, the -Egeids, said to have come from Thebes 
as allies of the Dorian invaders, is named by Aristotle, 
Pindar, and Herodotus » — while the -Egialeis at Siky6n, 
the tribe Hyrnethia at Argos and Epidaurus, and others 
whose titles we do not know 7 at Corinth, represent in like 
manner the non-Dorian portions of their respective com- 


1 Herodot. v. 68; Stephan. Byz. 
▼. 'YXXe«s and , O. Muller, 

Dorians, iii. b, 2; Boeckh ad Corp. 
Inscrip. Ko. 1123. 

Thucyd. i. 24, about Phalius the 
Herakleid at Corinth. 

* 8ee Tyrtjeus, Fragm. 8, 1, od. 
Schneidewin, and Pindar, Pyth. i. 
61. ▼. 71, where the expressions 
“descendants ofH&rakl&s” plainly 
comprehend more than the two 
kingly families, Plutarch. Lysand. 

c. 22 ; Diodor. xi. 68. 

* Herodot. ir. 149; Tindar, Pyth. 
t. 67: Arietot. Auxov. rioXiT. p. 

127, Hragm. ed. Henman. The 
Tatfhybladc, or heralds at Sparta, 
formed a family or caste apart 
(Herod, rii. 134). 


O Muller supposes, without any 
proof, that tho iEgeids must hare 
been adopted into one of the three 
Doriar tribes ; this is one of the 
corollaries from bia fundamental 
supposition, that Sparta Is the 
type of pure Dorism (vol. ii. p. 
78). Kopstadt thinks (Dissertat. 
p. 67) that I have done injustice 
to 0. Muller in not assenting to 
his proof : but on studying the 
point over again, I can see no 
reason for modifying what is bar* 
stated in the text. The seotion of 
Schomann's work (Antiq. Jur. 
Publ. Oreo., It. 1, 6. p. 116) on 
this ^subject assorts a groat deal 
more than can be Droved. 
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munitta . 1 * At Corinth the total number of tribes is said 
to have been eight. 2 But at Sparta, though we seem to 
make out the existence of the three Dorian tribes, we do 
not know how many tribes there were in all; still less do 
we know what relation the Ob® or Obes, another subor- 
dinate distribution o&the people, bore to the tribes. In 
the ancient Rhetra of Lykurgus, the Tribes and Obes are 
directed to be maintained unaltered: but the statement of 
O. Muller and Boeckh 3 4 — that there were thirty Ob6s in 
all, ten to each tribe — rests upon no other evidence than 
a peculiar punctuation of this Rhetra, which various other 
critics reject; and seemingly with good reason. We are 
thus left without any information respecting the Ob6, 
though we know that it was an old, peculiar, and lasting 
division among the Spartan people, since it occurs^ln the 
oldest Rhetra of Lykurgus, as well as in late inscriptions 
of the date of the Roman empire. In similar inscriptions 
and in the account of Pausanias, there is however recognised 
Local dis- a classification of Spartans distinct from and in- 
known* 1 * dependent of the three old Dorian tribes, and 
among the founded upon the different quarters of the city — 
Spartans. Limn8e,Mesoa, Pitane and Kvnosura;* from one 
of these four was derived the usual description of a Spartan 
in the days of Herodotus. There is reason to suppose that 
the old Dorian tribes became antiquated at Sparta (as the 
four old Ionian tribes did at Athens), and that the topical 
classification derived from the quarters of the city super- 


1 Herod, v. 88—92; Boeckh, Corp. 
Tnscrip. Nos. 1180, 1181 ; Stephun. 
Byz. y. 'Tpvl&iov; Pausan, ii. 28, b. 

a Pliotius Ild.Ta dxTii); also Pro- 
verb. Vatic. Suidas, xi. 64 ; com- 
pare Hesychius v. KuvocpxXoi. 

• Muller, Dorians, iii. B, 8—7 ; 
Boeckh ad Corp. Inscription. Part, 
iv. sect. S. p. 609. 

4 Pausan. iii. 16, 6 , Herodot. iii. 
66; Boeckh, Corp. Inscript. Nr. 
1241, 1SS8, 1347, 1425; Steph. Byz. 
y. Mec6a; Strabo, viii. p. 864; 
Hesyoh. ▼. IltTdvij. 

There is much oonfusion and 
discrepancy ' of opinion about the 
Spartan tfibes. Oragius admits 
six (De* Bepubl. Lacon. i. 6); 


Meursius, eight (Bep. Lacon. i. 7); 
Barth61emy (Voyage du Jeune 
Anacharsis, iv. p. 185) makes them 
five. Manso has dlsoussed the 
subiect at large, but I think not 
very satisfactorily, in the eighth 
Beilage to the first book of bia 
History of Sparta (vol.-ii. p. 186 ); 
and Dr. Thirlwall’s seoond Appen- 
dix (vol. i. p. 517) both notices 
all the different modern opinions 
on this obscure topic, and adds 
seveyl useful oritioisme. Our 
scanty stock of original evidence 
leaves much room for divergent 
hypotheses, and little ohaaca fit 

' any certain oonolutlon. 

« : 
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ceded it — these quarters having been originally the%eporate 
villages, of the aggregate of which Sparta was composed. * 
That the number of the old senators, thirty, was connected 
with the three Dorian tribes, deriving ten members from 
each, is probable enough, though there is no proof of it. 

Of the population of Laconia three main divisions are 
recognised — Spartans, Perieeki, and Helots. p 
The first of the three were the full qualified ci- of°Laconia 
tizens, who lived in Sparta itself, iuliilled all the j^* e Spftr ' 
exigences of the Lykurgean discipline, paid 
their quota to the Sysnitiu or public mess, and were alone 
eligible to honours J or public offices. These men had neither 
time nor taste even for cultivation of the land, still less for 
trade or handicraft: such occupations were inconsistent 
with the prescribed training, e\cn if they had not been 
positively interdicted. They were maintained from the 
lands round the city, and from the large proportion of 
Laconia which belonged to them; the land being tilled for 
them by Helots, who seem to have paid over to them a 
fixed proportion of the produce: in some cases at least, as 
much as one half . 3 Each Spartan retained his qualification, 
and transmitted it to his children, on two conditions — first, 
that of submitting to the prescribed discipline; next, that 
of paying each his stipulated quota to the public mess, 
which -was only maintained by these individual contribu- 
tions. The multiplication of children in the poorer families, 
after acquisitions of new territory ceased, continually aug- 
mented both the number and the proportion of citizens 
who were unable to fulfil the second of these conditions, 
and who therefore lost their franchise: so that there arose 
towards the close of the Peloponnesian war a distinction, 
among the Spartans themselves, unknown to the earlier 
times — the reduced number of fully qualified citizens being 
called The Equals or Peers — the disfranchised poor, The 
Inferiors. The latter, disfranchised as they were, never- 
theless did not become Perieeki: it was probably still com- 


* Thucyd. 1. 10. while a Pericokus as magistrate at 

* One or two Perioskic officers Sparta was unheard of. 

appear in military command to- ' * One half was paid by the en- 

wardsthe end of the Peloponnesian slaved Ifesseniane (Tyrtene, Frag, 
'war (Thucyd. will. A, M), but these 4, §ergk) : fyiiou «5v, Aooov xdpr.w 
seem rare exceptions even as to # • fipoupet pipe*, 
foreign service by tea or land 
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patent to them to resume their qualification, should any 
favourable accident enable them to make their contribu- 
tions to the public mess. 

The Pericskus was also a freeman and a citizen, not of 
P ioBki ®P ar * a > but some one of the hundred town- 

er ® * ships of Laronia. 1 Both he and the community 
to which he belonged received their orders only from Sparta, 
having no political sphere of their own, and no share in 
determining the movements of the Spartan authorities. In 
the island of Kythera, 2 which formed one of the Perioekic 
townships, a Spartan bailiff resided as administrator. But 
whether the same was the case with others, we cannot affirm: 
nor is it safe to reason from one of these townships to all — 
there may have been considerable differences in the mode 
of dealing with one and another. For they were epfreod 
through the whole of Laconia, some near and some distant 
from Sparta: the free inhabitants of Amyklae must have 
been Perioeki, as well as those ofKvthera, Thuria, iEtheia, 
or Aulon: nor can we presume that the feeling on the part 
of the Spartan authorities towards all of them was the 
same. Between the Spartans and their neighbours, the 
numerous Perioeki of Amyklae, there must have subsisted 
a degree of intercourse and mutual relation in which the 
more distant Perioeki did not partake — besides that both 
the religious edifices and the f estivals of Amyklae were most 
reverentially adopted by the Spartans and exalted into a 
national dignity: and we seem to perceive, on some occasions, 
a degree of consideration manifested for the Amyklsean 
hoplites, 8 such as perhaps other Perioeki might not have 

1 Strabo viii. p. 3<>2. Stoplianus 401) hay collected the names of 
By*. alludes to tine total of 100 above 60 out of the 100. 
townships in hie notice of eeverul 3 Thucyd. iv. 53. 
different items among them—' 'A v- * Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 6, 11; 

Odva — Aotxumxrj jjua tujv txa- Herod, ix. 7; Thucyd. v. 18—23. 
tov; also v. ’A?poSicia;, Boicu, The Amykla:an festival of tho 
Au^dgiov, Ac. ; but he probably Hyacinthia, and the Amykltsan 
copied Strabo, and therefore can* temple of Apollo, seem to stand 
not pass for a distinct authority, foremost in the mind of the Spar- 
The total of 100 townships belongs tan authorities. A6rol xal ol 
to the maximum of Spartan power, Tata tu>v ictpiolxov (Thucyd. iv. 8), 
after the- conquest and before the who are ready before the rest and 
severance ofMessenia; for AulOn, march against the Athenian* at 
Boia and JfethOnft (the extreme Pylas, probably include tbtieifr 
places) awr included among them, klsans. 

Mr. Clinton (Past. Hellen. 11. p. * Laconia generally It tailed , 
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obtained. The class-name, Perioski* — Circum - residents, 
or dwellers around the city — usually denoted native in- 
habitants of inferior political condition as contrasted with 


Thucydidds (ili. 10) as the zspioixU 
of Sparta. 

1 The word rteploivoi i° sometimes 
used to signify simply * surround- 
ing neighbour states, n in its na- 
tural geographical sense- see 
Thucyd. i. 17, and Aiibtot. l’olit. 
ii. 7,‘l. 

But the more usual employment 
of it is, lo moan, the unprivileged 
or less pri\ .leged members »>1 the 
same political aggregate living 
without the city, in contrast with 
the full privileged burghers who 
lived within it Aristotle us' * it 
to Bignify in Krf-te tliechifs corres- 
ponding to the Jiaceda-nionian 
Helots (I'ol. ii. 7, 3i : there did not 
exist in Krete .my cla^n corros-puml- 
ing to the Lacmlymuniaii l’vrni'ki. 
In Kr6te tli«*i e wi-u- not two stages 
of inferiority -there was only one, 
and that one is marked bv the 
word itepioixr.il ; while the Laca- 
monian lVrimkus had the llelot 
below him. To an Athenian tlio 
word conveyed the idea of unde- 
fined degradation. 

To understand bettor the status 
of the Porioakus, we may contrast 
him with the Mctookus or Metic. 
The lattor resides in the city, but 
he is an alien resident on sufforancc, 
not a native : he pays a special 
tax, stands excluded from all 
political functions, and < annnt 
even approach the magistrate 
except through a friendly citizen 
or Prostatfts (etc* Tcpo-j-ravoo elxsiv 
— Lycurgus cont. Leocrat. c. 21-53): 
he bears arms for the defence of 
the state. The situation of a 
Hetio was however very different 
in different oities of Greece. At 
Athena that class were well pro- 
tected in person and property 
numerous and domiciliated: ^ 


Sparta, there were at first none — 
the XonGlasy excluded them; but 
this mtist have boon relaxed long 
before the days of Agis III. 

The Poricekus differs from the 
Metic in being a native of tire soil, 
bubioct by birth to the oity law. 

M. Kopstadt (m hi- Dissertation 
above cited on 1 icedecmonian 
affairs, Roct. 7. p. f>0) expresses 
much surprise at that which I ad- 
\ aim* m thin note respecting Kr6te 
and Laccdaimon — that in Kr6te 
t here was no class of men analogous 
to the Lacedaemonian. Porioski, but 
only two classes — i e. free citizens 
and Helots. Ho thinks that this 
position is “prorsus falsum.” 

But 1 advance nothing more 
here than what is distinctly stated 
by Aristotle, as Kopstadt himself 
admit* (p. i.O, 71). Aristotle calls 
the subicct class in Krfte by the 
name of llsplotxoi. And in this 
case, the general presumptions go 
far to sustain the authority of 
Aristotlo. For fiparta was a 
dominant or capital city, in- 
cluding in its dependence not only 
a considerable territory, but a 
considerable number of inferior, 
distinct, organised townships. In 
Krfetc, on the contrary, eaoh 
autonomous state included only a 
town with its circumjacent ter- 
ritory, but without any annexed 
townships. There was therefore 
no basis for the intermediate olass 
called in Laconia Perioski : just as 
Kopatadt himself remarks (p. 78) 
about the Dorian city of Megara. 
There were only the two classes 
of free Krfctan citizens,* and serf- 
cultivators in various modifications 
an<| subdivisions. 

Kopatadt (following Hoeek, KsfU 
ta, B. III. rol. lii, p. 2S) says that 
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the full-privileged burghers who lived in the city, but it 
did not mark any precise or uniform degree of inferiority* 
It is sometimes so used by Aristotle as to imply a condition 
no better than that of the Helots, so that in a large sense, 
all the inhabitants of Laconia (Helots as well as tne rest) 
might have been included in it. But when used in reference 
to Laconia, it bears a technical sense whereby it is placed 
in contraposition with the Spartan on one side, and with 
the Helot on the other: it means native freemen and 
proprietors, grouped in subordinate communities' with 
more or less power of local management, but (like the 
subject towns belonging to Bern, Zurich, and most of the 
old thirteen cantons of Switzerland) embodied in the Lace- 
daemonian aggregate, which was governed exclusively by 
the kings, senate, and citizens of Sparta. 

When we come to describe the democracy of Athens 
Special after the revolution of Kleisthenes, we shall find 
the* word ^ emes > or local townships and villages of 

Perio>ki in Attica, incorporated as equal and constituent 
Laconia. fractions of the integer called The Deme (or 
The City) of Athens, so that ademot of Acharnae orSphettus 
is at the same time a full Athenian citizen. But the rela- 
tion of the Perioekic townships to Sparta is one of inequal- 
ity and obedience, though both belong to the same political 

the authority of Aristotle on this Pnaikratfis says (ap. Athenss. vi. 
point is overborne by that of p. 203), IJj# piv xoivtjv fiotAtlav oi 
Dosiadas and SosikratOs — authors Kprjrec X3)ou?t fivotav, ttjv 84 I8i«v 
who wrote specially on Krdtan a<p3p,iu>T«c, tO’J« 8i ictpioixooe Oitrj- 
affairs. Now if we were driven to x6oyc. Now the word nspiotxooc 
make a choice, I confess that I seems to be here used just as 
should prefer the testimony of Aristotle would have used it, to 
Aristotle— considering that we comprehend the Krdtan serfs uni- 
know little or nothing respecting versally* it is not distinguished 
the other two. But in this case I from p.vuH?ai and dtpapuuiTat, but 
do not think that we are driven to comprehends both of them as dif- 
make a choice: Dosiadas (ap. ferent specieB under a generic 
Athens, xiv. p. 143) is not cited term. Tho authority of Aristotle 
in terms, so that we cannot, affirm affords a reason for preferring to 
him to oontradiot Aristotle; and construe the passage in this man- 
Soslkratds (upon whom Hoeok ner, and the words appear to me 
and Eopstadt rely) says something to admit of it fairly, 
which doA not necessarily oon- 1 The irdXeic of the Laoedmnonlan 
tradlot him, but admits of being Perioski are often noticed: see 
explained so as to place the tjvo Xenophon (Agesilaus, 11. M ; Laced, 
witnesses in harmony with each $epub. xv. 8; Hellenlo, vi. 8, 81)« 
•other* • 
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aggregate, and make up together the free LaoedsAnoman 
community. In like manner/ Orneee and other plaoee were 
townships of men personally free, but politically dependent 
on Argos — Akraephi® on Thebes — Cheeroneia on Orcho- 
menus — and various Thessalian towns on Pharsalus and 
Larissa . 1 This condition carried with it a sentiment of 
degradation, and a painful negation of that autonomy for 
which every Grecian community thirsted ; 2 while being 
maintained through superior force, it had a natural ten- 
dency, perhaps without the deliberate w T ish of the reigning 
city, to degenerate into practical oppression. But in ad- 
dition to this general tendency, the peculiar education. of 
a Spartan, while it imparted force, fortitude, and regimental 
precision, w as at the same time so rigorously peculiar, that 
it rendered him harsh, unaccommodating, and incapable of 
sympathising w'ith the ordinary march of Grecian feeling, — 
not to mention the rapacity and love of money, which is 
attested, by good evidence, as belonging to the Spartan 
character, a and which w e should hardly have expected to 
find in the pupils of Lykurgus. As Harinosts out of their 
native city , 4 and in relations with inferiors, the Spartans 
seem to have been more unpopular than other Greeks, and 
we may presume that a similar haughty roughness pervaded 
their dealings with their own Poricaki; who were bound 
to them certainly by no tie of affection, and who for the 
most part revolted after the battle of Leuktra as soon oa 
the invasion of Laconia by Epameinondas enabled them to 
do so with safety. 

Isokrates, taking his point of departure from the old 
Herakleid legend, with its instantaneous conquest g tatement 
and triple partition of all Dorian Peloponnesus of isoXra- 
among the three Herakleid brethren, deduces ^ origin 
the firBt origin of the Pericekic townships from of the 
internal seditions among the conquerors of Periu,kL 

1 Herodot. riii. 78— 135 , Xenoph. 209— 303. Xenophon bolds th$ 
Hellen. t 1. 1—8; Thucyd. iv. 76 same language, Hellen. v. 4, 4ft-; 
—94. compare Plutarch, Agesilaus, 30. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 8, 5, 9, * Aristot. Polit. il. 6, 28. 

It. Isokratts, writing in the days 4 Thucyd. i. 77—06 ; vi. 105. Iso* 
of Theban power, after the battle kratfts (Panathenaio. Or; xii. p. 

' of Leuktra, characterises the 288), 2napttdta; 84 Oxtpox'rixeJjc 
Boeotian towns as neploixot of xal goXt|uxbtj« xal nXsovixtae* oleoc 
Thebes (Ot Till. De Pace, p. 182); # xtp stvai xdvttc tsul^ptsi* 

compare Oral. xiv. Plataie. p* Compare his Oratio do Pace (Or. 
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•Spartafi According to him, the period immediately succeed- 
ing the conquest was one of fierce intestine warfare ill 
newly-conquered Sparta, between the Few and the Many, 
— the oligarchy and the demus. The former being victorious, 
two important measures were the consequences of their 
victory. They banished the defeated Many, from Sparta 
into Laconia, retaining the residence in Sparta exclusively 
for themselves; they assigned to them the smallest and 
least fertile half of Laconia, monopolising the larger and 
Jitter for themselves; and they disseminated them into 
i^any very small townships, or subordinate little communi- 
ties, while they concentrated themselves entirely at Sparta. 
To these precautions for ensuring dominion they added 
another not less important. They established amongtheir 
own Spartan citizens equality of legal privilege and aenao- 
cratical government, so as to take the greatest securities 
for internal harmony; which harmony, according to the 
judgement of lsokrates, had been but too effectually per- 
petuated, enabling the Spartans to achieve their dominion 
over oppressed Greece, — like the accord of pirates 1 for the 
spoliation of the peaceful. The Pericekic townships (he 
tells us), while deprived of all the privileges of freemen, 
were exposed to all the toils, as well as to an unfair share 
of the dangers of war. The Spartan authorities put them 
in situations and upon enterprises which they deemed too 
dangerous for their own citizens; ancl what was still worse, 
the ephors possessed the power of putting to death, without 
any form of preliminary trial, as many Perioeki as they 
pleased. 2 

The statement here delivered by lsokrates, respecting 
the first origin of the distinction of Spartans and Perioaki, 
is nothing better than a conjecture, nor is it even a pro- 
bably conjecture, since it is based on the historical truth 
of the Herakleid legend, and trai^ports the disputes of 

Till. p. 180—181) ; Oratio Pam-pyr. • * Ieokrat$n, Orat. xii. (P&nathe- 
(Or. It. p. c4— <>7». naic.) p. 270—271. The statement 

1 IsokratOs, Paaathenaic. Or. xii. in the same oration (p. 240), that 
p. 280. coots ouSsU & > auxouc 8ia. the Lacedaemonians “had pat to 
Y# ‘TTj’j 6fi6vot«v 8ixalu>* ercaiviasitv, death without trial more Greek# 
o&ftiv fiaXXov to&* xaxanovxioxa? (irXslou* tu>v ‘EXXtjviov) than had 
xal X^otac xal tovi? icspl xA* aXXa* erer been tried at Athens since 
iStxlac flvra** xal exsiyoi aylsi; Athens was a oity," refers to their 
afoot* 6 jaovoo0vts* to fo &XXou< dt«oX- f allies or dependants out of La- 
Xfteoou ^onia. 
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his own time between the oligarchy and the demus'into m. 
early period, to which such disputes do not belong. Nor 
is there anything, as far as our knowledge of Grecian his- 
tory extends, to bear out his assertion that the Spartans 
took to themselves the least dangerous post in the field, 
and threw undue peril upon their PeuioBki. Such dastardly 
temper was not among the sins of Sparta; but it is un- 
doubtedly true, that as the number of citizens continually 
diminished, so the Periceki came to constitute, in the later 
times, a larger and larger propoi tion of the Spartan force. 
Yet the power which Isokraies represents to have been 
vested in the ephoib, o*‘ putting 1o death Periceki without 
prelim iiiary trial, we may tully believe to be real, and to 
nave been exercised as often as the occasion seemed to 
call for it. Wo shall notice presently the way in which 
these magistrates dealt w it li i he Id elots, and shall see ample 
reason from thence to draw the conclusion, that whenever 
the ephors believed any man to be dangerous to the public 
peace — whether an interior Spartan, a Pt riockus, or a He- 
lot, — the most summary mode of getting rid of him would 
be considered as the best. Towards Spartans of rank and 
consideration they were, doubtless careful and measured in 
their application of punishment, but the same necessity for 
circumspection did not exist with regard to the inferior 
classes: moreover the feeling, that tin* exigences of justice 
required a fair trial before punishment was inflicted, be- 
longs to Athenian associations much more than to Spartan. 
How often any such summary executions may have taken 
place, we have no information. 

AVe may remark that the account, which Isokrates has 
herfe given of the origin of the Laconian Periceki statement 
is not essentially irreconcilable with that of 
Ephorus, 1 who recounted that Eurysthenes and from *Uo- 
Prokles,on first conquenngLaconia,had granted k rates, yet 
to the pre-existing population equal rights with kr^nenc? 
the Dorians — but that Agis, son of Eurysthen&j, able - 
had deprived them of this equal position, and degraded them 
into dependent subjects of the latter. At least the two 
narratives both agree in presuming that the Periaski had 
once enjoyed a better position, from which they had been 
extruded by violence. And the policy which Isokratta 
ascribes to the victorious Spartan oligarchs, — of driving 

1 Ephorus, Fragm. 18, ed. Marx*ap. Strabo, rill. p. 886. 
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out the demua from concentrated residence in the city to 
disseminated residence in many separate and insignificant 
townships, — seems to be the expression of that proceeding 
which in his time was numbered among the most efficient 
precautions against refractory subjects, — the Dioekisis, or 
breaking up of a town-aggregate into villages. We cannot 
assign to tne statement any historical authority . 1 More- 
over the division of Laconia into six districts, together 
with its distribution into townships, (or the distribution 
of settlers into pre-existing townships) which Ephorus as- 
cribed to the first Dorian kings, are all deductions from the 
primitive legendary account, which described the Dorian 
conquest as achieved at one stroke, and must all be dis- 
missed, if we suppose it to have been achieved gradually. 
This gradual conquest, is admitted by O. Muller af$d by 
many of the ablest subsequent inquirers — who nevertheless 
seem to have the contrary supposition involuntarily pre- 
sent to their minds when they criticise the early Spartan 
history, and always unconsciously imagine the Spartan as 
masters of all Laconia. W e cannot even assert that Laconia 
was ever under one government before the consummation 
of the successive conquests of Sparta. 

Of the assertion ofO.Miiller — repeatedbySchomann* — 
that the difference of races was strictly preserved, and that 


1 Dr. Arnold (In his Dissertation 
on the Spartan Constitution, ap- 
pended to the first volume of his 
Thucydides, p. 643) places greater 
confidence in the historical value 
of this narrative of IsokratfeB than 
1 am inclined to do. On the other 
hand, Sir G. C. Lewis, in Mb Re- 
view of Dr. Arnold's Dissertation 
(Philological Museum, vol. ii. p. 
46), oonsiders the “account of lso- 
krfet&s as completely inconsistent 
with that of Ephorus :» which is 
saying rather more, perhaps, than 
the tenor of the two strlotly war- 
rant e. In Sir G. Lewis's excellent 
article, most of the difficult points 
respeoting the Spartan constitution 
wiU be found raised and discus- 
sed in a manner highly instruc- 
tive. 

Another point In the statement 


of Isokratds is, that the Dorians 
at the time of the original con- 
quest of Laconia were only 2000 in 
number (Or. xii. Panath. p. 28fl). 
Mr. Clinton rejects this estimate 
as too small, and observes, “I 
suspect that iBokratds, in descri- 
bing the numbers of the Dorians 
at the original oonquest, has adapt- 
ed to the description the actual 
numbers of the Spartans in his 
own time” (Fast. Hellen. 11. p. 
403). 

This seems to me a probable 
conieoture, and it illustrates me 
well the absence of data under 
which IsokratOs or his in/ormanti 
laboured, as the method whiAh 
they took to supply the defi- 
ciency. 

» Schtimann, Antiq. *3urlsp. Gm- 
eonm. iv. 1, 6, p. 112. 
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the Perioski were always considered as Achesans 1 * — I find 
no proof, and I believe it to be erroneous. Respecting 
Pharis, Geronthr®, andAmyklm, three Perioskic towns, 
Pausanias gives us to understand that the pre-existing 
inhabitants were expelled some long time after the Dorian 
conquest, and that a Dorian population replaced them . 1 
Witnout placing great faith in this statement, for which 
Pausanias could hardly have any good authority, we may 
yet accept it as representing the probabilities of the case 
and as counterbalancing the unsupported hypothesis of 
Miiller. The Pericskic townships were probalwy composed 
either of Dorians entirely, or of Dorians incor- Spartans 
porated in greater or less proportion with the andP«*ri®ki 
pre-existing inhabitants. But what ever difference Unction 1 ” 
of race there may once have been, it was effaced of race 
before the historical times , 2 during which we J^eei^them 
find no proof of Achirans, known as such, in in histo.i- 
Laconia. The Herald cids, the -*Egeids, and the cal 


» PauBan. ill. 2, fl; iii. 22, B. The 
statement of Muller is to be found 
History of the DorianB, m. 2. 1: 
he quotes a parage of Pausanias 
which is noway to the point. 

Sir G. C. Lewis (Philolog. Mus. 
ut sup p. 41) is of the same opinion 
as Muller. 

* M. Kopstadt (In the learned 
Dissertation which I have before 
alluded to, De Rcrum Laconicarum 
Constitutionis Lycurgea Origine 
et Indole, cap ii. p. ol) controverts 
this position respecting the Pe- 
ricski. He appears to understand 
it in a sense which my words 
hardly present— at least a sense 
which I did not intend them to 
present: as if the majority of in- 
'habitantB in each of the hundred 
Perioskic towns were Dorians — “at 
per centum Laconia- oppida dis- 
txibuti uMgue major em incolarum 
numernm effleerent” (p. 82). I 
meant only to affirm that some of 
the Perioekio towns, such as Amy- 
kl», were wholly or almost wholly, 
Dorian ; maty others of them pat* 
tlaUy Dorian.. But what may have , 


been the comparative numbers 
(probably different in each town) 
oi Dorian and non-Dorian inhabi- 
tants— there are no means of de- 
termining. M. Kopstadt (p. 36) 
admits that Aroyklee , Pharis, and 
Gerunthra* , were Perlaekic towns 
peopled by Dorians; and If this 
be true , it negatives the general 
maxim on the faith of which he 
contradicts what I affirm: his 
maxim is— "nunquam Dorienses 
h Dorieimbus , nisi bello victi 
erant, civitate aquoque mre pri- 
vati sunt” (p. 31). It is unsafe to 
lay down such large positions re- 
specting a supposed uniformity of 
Dorian rules and practice. The 
high authority of 0. Miiller has 
been misleading in this respeot. 

It is plain that Herodotus (com- 
pare his expression, viii. 73 and i, 
146) oonoeived oil the free inhabi- 
tants of Laconia not as Archseans, 
but as Dorians. Ho believes in 
the story of the legend, that the 
Acheans , driven out of Laconia 
by t^e invading Dorians and H#* 
rakleid®, occupied the territory la 

2 B 2 
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T&lthyluads, all of whom belong to Sparta, seem to be the 
only examples of separate races (partially distinguishable 
from Dorians) known after the beginning of authentic 
history. The Spartans and the PeritBki constitute one 
political aggregate, and that too so completely melted 
together in the general opinion (speaking of the timesbefore 
the battle ofLeuktra), that the peace of Antalkidas, which 
guaranteed autonomy to every separate Grecian city, was 
never so construed as to divorce the Periaekic towns from 
Sparta. Both are known as Laconians or Lacedaemonians, 
and Sparta is regarded by Herodotus only as the first and 
bravest among the many and brave Lacedaemonian cities, t 
The victors at Olympia are proclaimed not as Spartans, 
but as Laconians, — a titlo alike borne by the Peric&ki. 
And many of the numerous winners whose names w^ read 
in the Olympic lists as Laconians, may probably have 
belonged to Amyklre or other Periaekic towns. 

The Periaekic hoplites constituted always a large — in 
later times a preponderant — numerical proportion of the 
Lacedaemonian army, and must undoubtedly have been 
trained, more or loss perfectly, in the peculiar military 
tactics of Sparta; since they were called upon to obey the 
same orders as the Spartans in the field, 2 and to perform 
the same evolutions. Some cases appear, though rare, in 
which a Pericekus has high command in a foreign expedition. 
In the time of Aristotle, the larger proportion of Laconia 
(then meaning only the country eastward of Taygetus, since 
the foundation of Mcssenehy Fpameinflndas had been con- 
summated) belong to Spartan citizens , 3 but the remaining 

the north-west of Peloponnesus differences In Individual training 
whioh was afterwards called Achaia, and habits. The case was different 
— expelling from it the Ionians. in Thessaly, where the Thessa- 
Whatever may he the .truth about liana held in dependence Magn£- 
this legendary statement — and ten, Perrhebi, and Aoheans: the 
whatever may have been the separate nationality of these latter 
original proportions of Dorians was never loqt. 
and Acheeaus in Laconia— these 1 Herod, vli. 234. 
two raoes had (in the fifth cen- 9 Thucyd. vlii, 0—22, They did 
tury b.o.) beoome confounded in not however partake in the Lykur- 
one un distinguish able ethnical and gean discipline; but they seem to 
political aggregate called La- be named ol lx rijq ^tbp«c itaifisq 
c on Ian or Lacedeemonian— compri- as contrasted with ol lx tt)<; dow- 
sing both Spartans and Perimki, y*)' (Bosibius ap. Athene, xv. 
though with very unequal voliti- p. 074). * 

#»l franchises and very material 1 Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 23, 3i4 yip 
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Bmaller half must have been the property of the IPericeki, 
who mast besides have carriod on most of the commerce 
of export and import— the mefallnrgic enterprise, and the 
distribution of internal produce — which the territory ex- 
hibited; since no Spartan ever meddled in such occupations. 
And thus the peculiar training of Lykurgus, by throwing 
all these employments into the hands of the PerioBki, 
opened to them a new source of importance which the 
dependent townships of Argos, of Thebes, or ofOrehomenus, 
would not. enjoy. 

The Helots of Laenni.i were ( -olein or sierfs hound to 
the soil, who tilled it for the benefit, of the Spartan pro- 
prietors certainly — probably, of Perioekic proprietors also. 
They were the rustic population of the country, who dwelt, 
not m towns, but cither in small villages? or in 3 n e ] 0t ,__ 
detached farms. both in the district immediately essentially 
surrounding Sparta, and round the JVrio'kic Vllln « er8 - 
Laconian towns also. UJ course there were also Helots 


to TO) r 

ctrjv Y r ; <, fj'yt :‘;:t om— # v./y/iuv 

Sir ’(l. C Lewis. in tli#* article 
above a! Imlfd 1f> (Halloing. Mu** 
ii. p. 64), says about the l'**rneki* 
— “They lived in tlii eminm * >r in 
small townB of tin Lai onion torn- 
tory, andcultivatert tin* land, u lurli 
they did not hold of mi) indi\i- 
dual citizen, hut \ .ml f<*i it u tri- 
bute or rent to tin* state being 
exactly in the same condition a* 
the possessore* of the Homan do 
main, or the Ryots in liiudristun 
before the introduction of the Per- 
manent Settlement." It may lie 
doubted^ I think, whether the 
FerioeM paid any such rent or tri- 
bute as that which Sir <i. Lewis 
here supposes. The paRsage just 
cited from Aristotle seems to show 
that they paid direct taxation in- 
dividually, and just upon the same 
principle as the SpaTtan citizens, 
who aTC distinguished only by being 
larger landed proprietors But 
though the principle of taxation 


he the ■ *ime. there was practical 
iii.iii' t icc ( a (-curding to Ariitotlo) 
m t lie modi of astu^aing it “The 
>iun tan citizen* Mie observes) being 
the largest landed-proprietors, take 
<nre imt to canvass strictly each 
i ihn 'a jKij/wn uf a f property-tax * — 
i. c the} wink mutually at each 
iitlier ,p evasions. If the Spartans 
hod he'Mi the onlv persons who 
paid sinpop-z or property-tax, this 
on*er\*iition of Aristotle would have 
h.nl no meaning. In principle, the 
tax was assessed both on their 
larger properties, and on the smal- 
ler properties of the reritBki* in 
practice, the Spartans helped each 
other to evade the due proportion. 

1 The village-chRracter of the 
Helots is distinctly marked by 
Livy, xxxlv 27, in describing the 
inflictions of the despot Nabit: — 
u llotarum quidam (hi sunt jam 
indc antic uitus castellani, agresto 
genus)* transfugere volulsse insi- 
mulati, per omnei vico* sub vers 
beribus acti nscantur.” 
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who lived in Sparta and other towns, and did the work of 
domestic slaves — but such was not the general character of 
the class. We cannot doubt that the Dorian conquest 
from Sparta found this class in the condition of villagers 
and detached rustics; but whether they were dependent 
upon pre-existing Achaean proprietors, or independent 
like much of the Arcadian village population, is a question 
which we cannot answer. In either case, however, it is 
easy to conceive that the village lands (with the cultivators 
upon them) were the most easy to appropriate for the 
benefit of masters resident at Sparta; while the towns, with 
the district immediately around them, furnished both 
dwelling and maintenance to the outgoing detachments of 
Dorians. If the Spartans had succeeded in their attempt 
to enlarge their territory by 1 lie conquest of Arcadia, 1 
they might very probably have converted Tegea and Man- 
tineia. into Pericekic towns, with a diminished territory 
inhabited (either wholly or in part) by Dorian settlers — 
while they would have made over to proprietors in Sparta 
much of the village lands of the Msenalii, Azanes, and 
Parrhasii, helot ising the inhabitants. The distinction be- 
tween a town and a village population seems the main 
ground of the different treatment of Helots and Periceki 
in Laconia. A considerable proportion of the Helots were 
of genuine Dorian race, being the Dorian Messenians west 
of Mount Taygetus, subsequently conquered and aggregated 
to this class of dependent cultivators, who, as a class, must 
have begun to exist from the very first establishment of 
the invading Dorians in the district round Sparta. From 
whence the name of Helots arose we do not clearly make 
out: Ephorus deduced it from the town of Helus, on the 
southern coast, which the Spartans are said to have taken 
after a resistance so obstinate as to provoke them to deal 
They were very rigorously with the captives. There are 
8er f 8 « ad ’ m any reasons for rejecting this stqpy, and 
giebce— another etymology has been proposed according 
• to which Helot is synonymous tyith captive: this 
2nd treat- is more plausible, yet still not convincing. 2 The 
aent. Helots lived in the rural villages as adseripti 
glebce , cultivating their lands and paying over their rent 

1 Herodot. i. 66.* txpr^t/jpii^ovTo 8 See 0. Mtiller, Dorian* lii. 3, 1; 
iv Aityotei citl «d*n rq 'Apxddwv Ephorus ap. Strabo. tU. p. W; 
y&pn. Sarpooratien, ▼. EUa>«*«. 
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to the master at Sparta, but enjoying their horned wives, 
families, and mutual neighbourly feelings apart from the 
master’s view. They were never sold out of the country, 
and probably never sold at all ; belonging not so much to 
the master as to the state, which constantly called upon 
them for military service, and recompensed their bravery 
or activity with a grant of freedom. Meno the Thessalian 
of Pharsalus took out three hundred Penes tee of his own 
to aid tin* Athenians against Amphipolis: these Thessalian 
Penestae were in many points analogous to the Helots, but 
no individual ‘Spartan possessed the like po^’er over the 
latter. The Helots were thus a part of the state, having 
their domestic and social sympathies developed, a certain 
power of acquiring property,* and the consciousness of 
Grecian lineage and dialect — points of marked superiority 
over the foreigners who formed the slave population of 
Athens or Chios. They seem to have been noway inferior 
to any village population of Greece; while the Grecian 
observer sympathised with them more strongly than with 
the bought slaves of other states — not to mention that 
their homogeneous aspect, their numbers, and their employ- 
ment in military service, rendered them more conspicuous 
to the eye. 

The service in the Spartan house was all performed 
by members of the Helot class ; for there seem to have 
been few, if any, other slaves in the country. The various 
anecdotes which are told respecting their treatment at 
Sparta betoken less of cruelty than of ostentatious Bcorn 1 * * * * * * 8 
—a sentiment which we are noway surprised to discover 
among the citizens at the meHs-table. But the great mass 
of the Helots, who dwelt in the country, were objects of a 
very different sentiment on the part of the Spartan ephors, 
who knew their bravery, energy, and standing discontent, 
and yet were forced to employ them as an essential portion 


1 Kleomenfis III. offered manu- 

mission to every Helot who oould 

pay down five Attic mins : he was 

In great Immediate want of money, 

and he raised by this means BOO 

talents. Bis thousand Helots must 

thus have been in a condition to 

find five min:* each, which was a 
very considerable sum (Plutarch* 


Kleomenes, c. 23). 

* Such is the statement ‘that 
Helots were compelled to appear 
in a state of drunkenness, in order 
to excite in the youths a senti- 
ment of repugnance against in- 
toxication (Plntaroh, Lyourg. e» 
SB } • also Adversus Stoicos As 
Oommnn. Notit. e. 19, p. 1467). 
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of tbs rftate army. The Helots commonly served as light- 
armed, in which capacity the Spartan hoplites could not 
dispense with their attendance. At the battle of Plateea, 
every Spartan hoplite had seven Helots, 1 * and every Peri- 
oekic hoplite one Helot to attend him: 3 but even in camp, 
the Spartan arrangements were framed to guard against 
any sudden mutiny of Ihese light-armed companions, while 
at home, the citizen habitually kept, bis shield disjoined 
Brarery from its holding-ring 1o prevent the possibility 
oftt»e 5iergy being t*iiatiln*d tor the like purpose 

Helot*— Sometimes select Helots were dMlieil in heavy 
fear and armour, and thus served in the ranks, receiving 
oMh/ manumission from the state as 1 lie reward of 
Spartan*. distinguished bravery. 3 

But Sparta, even at the maximum of her pnwrP/was 
more than once endangered by the reality, and always 
beset with the apprehension, of llelnt ic revolt. To 
prevent or Mippross it. the epliors submit t ed to insert 
express stipulation for aid in their treaties with Athens — 
to invite Athenian troops into tlie heart of Laconia — and 
to practise combinations of cunning and atrocity which 
even yet stand without parallel in the long list of precau- 
tions for fortifying unjust dom.inon. It was in the eighth 
year of the Peloponimsittn war, after the Helots had been 
called upon for signal military efforts in\arious ways, and 
when the Athenians and .Me.sseuians were in possession of 
Pylus, that the ephors felt especially apprehensive of an 
outbreak. Anxious to single out the most forward and 


1 Herod, ix. 29. The Spurt uns 
at Thermop\]sn seem to hav<* beta 
attended each by only one Helot 
(vii. 2291. 

O. Muller seem* to consider that 
the light-armed who attended the 
Perioskic hoplite* at Platrca were 
not Helots (Dor. iii. S. fl). Hero- 
dotus does not distinctly say that 
they 'were so, but I pee no reason 
for admitting two diffoient classes 
of' light-armed iu the Spartan 
military foxoe. 

The oaloulation which Milller 
gives of ths Number of Perioski 
and Helots altogether proceeds 
upon very untrustworthy data. 


Among them is to bo noticed his 
supposition that ro).i“iv7j y_tbpa 
means the district of Sparta at 
distinguished from Laconia, whipli 
is contrary to the passage in Poly- 
bius (vi. 46): isoXixncij yw pot iu 
Polybius means the territory of 
the state generally. 

2 Xenophon, Rep. Lac. c. M, 4. 
Kritias, De Laceduim. Repub. ap. 
Libanium, Orat. de Servitute, t. ii. 
p. 66, Reisk. <i>; ditioxiat stvexa xi}< 
rpo* xooc OXtnxac t£aips? jjl4v Zitap- 
xiaxT)<; ofxoi xijc doiti&oc xf)v itbpica- 
xot, do. 

• Thucyd. i. 101; iv. 80; vi 
#14 — 28. / 
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daring Helots, as the men from whom they had*tnost to 
dread, they issued proclamation that every member of that 
class who had rendered distinguished services should make 
his claims known at Sparta, promising liberty to the moBt 
deserving. A large number of Helots came forward to 
claim the boon: not. less than 2000 erf them were approved, 
formally manumitted, and led in rolemn procession round 
the temples, with garlands on their heads, as an inaugura- 
tion to their coming life uf freedom. Jlut the treacherous 
garland only marked them out as victims for the sacrifice: 
every man of them forthwith disappeared, — th.j manner of 
their death was an uni old myMery. 

For this dark and bloody deed Thucydides is our 
witness, 1 and Thucydides describing a contemporary matter 
into which he had inquired. Upon any lc.-s evidence we 
should have hesitated to beli eve the statement ; j.>i<i 0 „ c o 
hut standing as it thm does above all suspicion, •*' u»» 
it speaks volumes as to the inhuman character oi' tho^Sjiur- 
of the Lacedaemonian government, while it lays tan govera- 
open to us at the same lime the intensity of ,,,cnt ‘ 
their fear* from the Helots. In the assassination of this 
fated regiment of bra\e men, a large number of auxiliaries 
and instruments must have boon concerned: yet Thucydides 
with all his inquire*:-' could not lind out how any of them 
perished: he tell* us I lad no man knew. We see here a 
fact, which demon-1 rates unequivocalh the impenetrable 
mystery in “which tin* proceeding* of tin* Spartan govern- 
ment were wrapped, - the absence not only of public 
discussion, but o! public curiosity.— and the perfection 
withwhiclitlu* eplmr.s reigned over the, will, the hands, and 
the tongues, of their Spartan subjects. The Venetian 
Council of Ten. with all the fuciliti*** for nocturnal drown- 
ing which their city presented, could hardly have accom- 
plished so vast a coup d'etat with such invisible means. And 
we may judge from hence, even if we had no other evidence, 
how little the habits of a public assembly could have suited 
either the temper of mind, or the march of government, at 
Sparta. 

Other proceedings, ascribed to the ephors against the 
Helots, are conceived in the same spirit as the incident 
just recounted from Thucydides, though they do not carry 

tThucyd. ir. 20. oi 84 ou no)X<L 068&U ^aHixc 6x<p x pdn<p Ixzox oc 
uotapov fjtpdviaa# t« auTty;, xaj. SiS'fOapi}. 
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with tbfem the same certain attestation. It was a part of 
the institutions of Lykurgus (according to a statement 
which Plutarch professes to have borrowed from Aristotle) 
that the ephors should every year declare war against the 
Helots, in order that the murder of them might be rendered 
innocent; and that active youngSpartans should be armed 
with daggers and sent about Laconia, in order that they 
might, either in solitude or at night, assassinate such of 
the Helots as were considered formidable. 1 This last 
The measure passes by the name of the Krypteia, yet 

Krypteia. we fi n d SO me difficulty in determining to what 
extent it was ever realised. That the ephors, indeed, would 
not be restrained by any scruples of justice or humanity, 
is plainly shown by the murder of the 2000 Helots above 
noticed. But this latter incident really answered its 
purpose; while a standing practice such as that of the 
Krypteia, and a formal notice* of war given before hand, 
would provoke the reaction of despair rather than enforce 
tranquillity. There seems indeed good evidence that the 
Krypteia was a real practice, - — that the ephors kept up a 
system of police or espionage throughout Laconia by the 
employment of active young citizens, who lived a hard and 
solitary life, and suffered their motions to be as little 
detected as possible. The ephors might naturally enough 
take this method of keeping watch both over the JPerioekic 
townships and the Helot villages, and the assassination of 
individual Helots by these policemen or Krypts would 
probably pass unnoticed. But it is impossible to believe 
in any standing murderous order, or deliberate annual 
assassination of Helots, for the purpose of intimidation, 
as Aristotle is alleged to have represented — for we may 
well doubt whether ho really did make such a representa- 
tion, when we see that he takes no notice of this measure 
in his Politics, where he speaks at some length both of the 
Spartan constitution and of the Helots. The well- 
known hatred and fear, entertained by the Spartans 
towards their Helots, has probably ooloured Plutarch’s 
description of the Krypteia, so as to exaggerate those 

* Plutarch, Lyourg. c. 28; Hera- custom. Compare the same trea- 
clides Pontic, p. 604, ed. Crag. tise, vl. p. 763, where Aet suspects, 

9 Plato, Legg. i. p. 633: the ngorde without reason, the genuineness 
of the Laoednmonian Megillus # of the word xpuictol. 
designate an existing Spartan # 
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unpunished murders which occasionally happened; into a 
constant phenomenon with express design. A similar de- 
duction is to be made from the statement of Myron of 
Priene , 1 who alleged that they were beaten every year 
without any special fault, in order to put them in mind of 
their slavery — and that those Helpts, whose superior 
beauty or stature placed them above the visible stamp of 
their condition, were put to death; whilst such masters as 
neglected to keep down the spirit of their vigorous Helots 
were punished. That secrecy, for which the enhors were 
so remarkable, seems enough of itself to refute tin, assertion 
that they publicly proclaimed war against the Helots; 
though we may well believe that this unhappy class of men 
may have been noticed as object* for jealous observation 
in the annual ephoric oath of office. Whatever may have 
been the treatment of the Ilclots in later times, it iB at all 
events hardly to be supposed that any regulation hostile 
to them can have emanated from Lykurgus. JFor the 
dangers arising from that source did not become serious 
until after the Messenian war — nor indeed until after the 
gradual diminution of the number of Spartan citizens had 
made itself felt. 

The manumitted Helots did not. pass into the class of 
Perioeki, — for this purpose a special grant, of Manumit- 
the freedom of some FericBkic township, would tod Uelot8 - 
probably be required, — hut constituted a class apart, 
known at the time of the Peloponnesian war by the name 
of Neodamodes. Being persons who had earned their 
liberty by signal bravery, they w r ere of course regarded 
by the ephors with peculiar apprehension, and if possible, 
employed on foreign service , 2 or planted on some foreign 
soil as settlers. In what manner these freedmen employed 
themselves, we find no distinct information; but we can 
hardly doubt that they quitted the Helot village and field, 
together with the rural costume (the leather cap and 
sheepskin) which the Helot commonly wore, and the change 
of which exposed him to suspicion, if not to punishment.,' 
from his jealous masters. Probably they, as wrell as the 
disfranchised Spartan citizens (called Hypomeiones or 
Inferiors), became congregated at Sparta, and found em- 

1 Myron, ap. Athen®. xir. p. 667 sfcriotly or necessarily moan “to 

j|icix6«Tttv too* iSpooj&ivQUc does not ^put tS death.* 
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ployment either in various trades or in the service of the 
government. 

It has been necessary to give this short sketch of. the 
Economi- orders of men who inhabited Laconia, in order 
cal and to enable us to understand the statements given 
gniations about the legislation ofLvkurgus. The arrange* 
ascribed to monts ascribed to that lawgiver, in the way that 
Lyknrgns. Plutarch describes them, presuppose, and do not 
create, the three orders of Spartans. Periceki, and Helots. 
We are told by Plutarch that the disorder?, which Lykurgus 
found existing in the state arose in a great, measure from 
the gross inequality of property, and from the luxurious 
indulgence and unprincipled rapacity of the rich — who 
had drawn to themselves t lie greater portion of the lands 
in the country, leaving a large body of poor, witlioSt any 
lot of land, in hopeless misery and degradation. To this 
inequality. (according to Plutarch) the reforming legislator 
applied at once a stringent remedy. He redistributed the 
wholotcrritorvbolonging to Sparta, as well ns the remainder 
rartition of Laconia : the former in 1MHMI equal lots, one 
of lands. to eft ph Spartan citizen: the latter in 30,000 
equallots, oncto each Perio'ku^: of this alleged distribution 
I shall speak farther presently. Moreover he banished the 
use of gold and silver money, tolerating nothing in the 
shape of circulating medium but pieces of iron, heavy and 
scarcely portable: and lie forbade 5 to the Spartan citizen 
every species of industrious or money-seeking occupation, 
agriculture included. H«‘ farther constituted — though not 
without strenuous opposition, during the course of which 
his eye is said to have been knocked out by a violent youth, 
named Alkander — theSyssitia or public mess. A certain 
number of joint tables were provided, and every citizen 
was required to belong to some one of them and habitually 
Syseitia * a k" his meals at it i 2 — no new member being 

or public admissible without a unanimous ballot in his 
mesa. favour bv the previous occupants. Each provided 

from his lot of land a specified quota ofbarley-meal, wine, 
cheese and figs, and a small contribution of money for 
condiments: game w T as obtained in addition by hunting in 
the public forests of the state, while every one who sacrificed 

i Xenophon, Rep. Lnc. c. i . stent Jelly confirmed by Xenophon, 

* Plutarch, Lykurg. o. 15; iub«» Rop. Lac. o. 1, A. 
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to the gods, 1 scut to his mess-table a part of the*victrim 
killed. From boyhood to old age, every Spartan citizen 
took his sober meals at this public mess, where all shared 
alike; nor was distinction of any kind allowed, except on 
signal occasions of service rendered by an individual to 
the state. 

These public Syssitia, under the management of the 
Folemarchs, were connected with the military Publio 
distribution, the constant gymnastic training, training or 
and the rigorous discipline of detail, enforced dlBCl P lin ** 
by Lykurgus. From the early age of seven year?, through- 
out his whole life, as youth and man no less than as boy, 
the Spartan citizen lived habitually in public, always either 
himself under drill, gymnastic and military, or a critic and 
spectator of others — always under the fetters and obser- 
vances of a rule partly military, partly monastic — estranged 
from the independence of a separate home — seeing his 
wife, during the first, years after marriage, only by stealth, 
and maintaining little peculiar relation with his children. 
The supervision not only of his fellow-citizens, but also 
of authorised censors or captains nominated by the state, 
was perpetually acting upon him: his day was passed in 
public exercices and meals, his nights in the public barrack 
to which he belonged. Besides the particular military drill, 
whereby the complicated movemeuts, required from a body 
of Lacedgemonian hoplites in the field, were made familiar 
to him from his youth — he also became subject to severe 
bodily discipline of other kinds calculated to impart 
Strength, activity, and endurance. To manifest a daring 
and pugnacious spirit — to sustain the greatest bodily tor- 
ture unmoved — to endure hunger and thirst, heat, cold and 
fatigue — to tread the worst ground barefoot, to wear the 
same garment winter and summer — to suppress external 
manifestations of feeling, and to exhibit in public, when 
action was not called for, a bearing shy, silent, and motion- 
less as a statue — all these were the virtues of the accom- 
plished Spartan youth. 2 Two squadrons were often matched 

• 8ee the authors quoted in (Politica, ii. fl, 8 — 16); compare 

Athennus, !▼. p. 141. Plato, De Legibus, i. p. 68ft; Xeno- 

* Xenoph. Bop. Lac. 2—3, 8—6, phon, De Laced. Bepub. ii. •— with 
4—6. The extreme pains taken to the references in Schneider*! note 
enforce xapxtpUt (fortitude and en- — likewise Cragius, de B#pnblica 
durauoe) in the Spartan system is LaodU. iii. 8. p. >26. 

especially dwelt upon by Aristotle* 
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against each other to contend (without arms) in the little 
insular circumscription called the Platanistfa, and these 
contests were earned on, under the eye of the authorities, 
with the utmost extremity of fury. Nor was the competition 
among them less obstinate, to bear without murmur the 
cruel scourgings inflicted before the altar of Artemis Orthia, 
supposed to be highly acceptable to the goddess, though 
they sometimes terminated even in the death of the uncom- 
, plaining sufferer . 1 Besides the various descriptions of 
gymnastic contests, the youths were instructed in the choric 
dances employed in festivals of the god, which contributed 
to impart to them methodized and harmonious movements. 
Hunting in the woods and mountains of Laconia was 
encouraged, as a means inuring them to fatigue and priva- 
tion. The nourishment supplied to the youthful Spxrtans 
was purposely kept insufficient, but they were allowed to 


' It is remarkable that these 
violent contentions of the youth, 
wherein kicking, biting, gouging 
out each other’s eyes, was resorted 
to — as well as the SiafucrlYUJoic or 
Boourging-match before the altar 
of Artemis— lasted down to the 
olosing days of Sparta, and were 
actually seen by Cicero, Plutarch, 
and even Pausanias. Plutarch had 
seen several persons die under the 
suffering (Plutarch, Lykurg. c. lfl, 
18—80; and Instituta Laconica, p. 
230; Pausan. iii. 14, 9, 16, 7; Cicero, 
Tusonl. Dlsp. li. in). 

The voluntary tortures, under- 
gone by the young men among the 
Uandan tribe of Indians at their 
annual religiouB festival, in the 
presence of the elders of the tribe, 
—afford a striking illustration of 
the same principles and tendencies 
as this Spartan £i7fj.%CTtY(D3i;. They 
are endured partly under the in- 
fluence of religious feelings, as an 
acceptable offering to the Great 
8pirit— partly as a point of emula- 
tion and glory on the part of the 
young men, to show themselves 
worthy and unoonquerable in the 
oyes of their seniors. The inten- 
sity of these tortures is^ indeed 


frightful to read, and far surpasses 
In that respect anything ever wit- 
nessed at Sparta. It would be in- 
credible, were it not attested by a 
trustworthy eye-witness. 

See Mr. Catlin’s Letters on the 
North American Indians, Letter 22, 
rol. i. p. Ifi7 seqq 

“These rollgiouB ceremonies are 
held, in part, for the purpose of 
conducting all the young men of 
the tribe, as they annually arrive at 
manhood, through an ordeal of 
privation and torturo ; whioh, while 
it is supposed to harden their mus- 
oles and prepare them for extreme 
endurance— enables the chiefs who 
are spectators of the soene, to 
deoide upon their comparatire bo- 
dily strength and ability, to endure 
the extreme privations and suffer- 
ings that often fall to the lot of 
Indian warriors ; and that they may 
decide who is the most hardy and 
best able to lead a war-party In ease 
of emergency.®— Again, p. 178, Ac. 

The xapTspla or power of endu- 
rance (Aristot. Pol. ii. 6, 8—16) 
whioh formed one of the prominent 
objeots of the Lyoaegean training* 
dwindles into nothing eeaapsured 
*to that of the Kandan Indiana* . 
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make up the deficiency not only by huntings but bven by 
stealing whatever they could lay hands upon, provided they 
could do so without being detected in the fact; in which 
latter case they were severely chastised . 1 In reference 
simply to bodily results , 2 the training at Sparta was ex- 
cellent, combining strength and £*gility with universal 
aptitude and endurance, and steering clear of that mistake by 
wnich Thebes and other cities impaired the effect of their 
gymnastics — the attempt to create an athletic habit, suited 
for the games but suited for nothing else. 

Of all the attributes of this remarkable community, 
there is none more difficult to make out clearly than the 
condition and character of the Spartan women. Mftnners 
Aristotle asserts that in his time they were » n d train- 
imperious and unruly, without being really so tbe 

brave and useful in moments of danger as other women- 
Grecian females ; 3 that they possessed great jjjjjjjjje 0 * 
influence over the men, and even exercised much 
ascendency over the course of public affairs; and that 
nearly half the landed property of Laconia had come to 
belong to them. The exemption of the women from all 
control formed, in his eye, a pointed contrast with the 
rigorous discipline imposed upon the men, — and a contrast 
hardly less pointed with the condition of women in other 
Grecian cities, where they were habitually confined to the 
interior of the house, and seldom appeared in public. 


1 Xenophon, Anab. iv. 6, 14; and 
Do Repub. Lac. o. 2, 0 ; Isokratos, 
Or. xii. (Panath.) p. 27V. It is those 
licensed expeditionsforthieving, I 
presume, to whioh lsokratfis allu- 
des when he speaks of ^alficov 
a&TovO|tlac at Sparta, which in its 
natural sense would be tbe rovorse 
of the truth (p. 277). 

• Aristotel. Polit. viii. 8, 8-tho 
remark is ourious~.u* jiiv ou* cti 
p.dtXi9ta fionoocai t*I>v rfi/.smv eirifie- 
XtloBeu tu»» icalfiu>v ai p.»v d&Xr,T'>^* 
i£iv ifiicoioOet, Xtofhbpsvai x4 t’ 

xai tijv a&Sipiv tu)v ou>(x4t(i)V ol fit 
Adaemc p.iv ofiy r^^ptov 

■cVp Aftapxlav, Ac. Compare the re- 
mark til Plato, Protagor. p. 842. 

• Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 6 ; Plutarch, 
Afjeettaus, o. 11. Aristotle alludes 


to the conduct of the Spartan 
women on the oocaslon of the in- 
vasion of Laconia by the Thebans, 
as an evidence of bis opinion re- 
specting their want of courage. 
His judgement in this respeot 
seems hard upon them, and he 
probably had formod to himself 
exaggerated notions of what their 
courage under such oircumstanoes 
ought to have been, as tbe result 
of their peculiar training. We may 
add tl.at their violent demonstra- 
tions on that trying ocoasion may 
well have arisen quite ae muob 
from the agony of wounded honour 
as from fear, when we consider 
what an event the appearance of 
a oofjquering enemy near Sparta 
was. 
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While tWSp&rtan husband went through the hard detail* 
of his ascetio life, and dined on the plainest fare at the 
Pheidition or mess, the wife (it appears) maintained an 
ample and luxurious establishment at home, and the desire 
to provide for such outlay was one of the causes of that 
love of money which*prevailed among men forbidden to 
enjoy it in the ordinary ways. To explain this antithesis 
between the treatment of the two sexes at Sparta, Aristotle 
was informed that Lykurguu had tried to bring the women 
no less than the men under a system of discipline, but 
that they made so obstinate a resistance as to compel him 
to desist- 1 * 

The view here given by the philosopher, and deserving 
of course careful attention, is not easy to rcconcil^wfth 
that of Xenophon and Plutarc h, who look upon the Spartan 
women from a different side, and represent them as worthy 
and homogeneous companions to the men. The Lykurgean 
system (as these authors describe it), considering the women 
as a part of the state, and not as a part of the house, placed 
them under training hardly less than the men. Its grand 
purpose, the maintenance of a vigorous breed of citizens, 
determined both the treatment of the younger women, and 
the regulations as to tin* intercourse of the sexes. “Female 
statement s ^ aves are g°°d enough (Lykurgus thought) to 
ofVeno- Bit at home spinning and weaving -but wno can 
Plutarch* 1 ex P ec t a splendid offspring, the appropriate 
u ftTC * mission and duty of a free Spar tan woman towards 

her country, from mothers brought up in such occupa- 
tions Pursuant to these views, the Spartan damsels 
underwent a bodily training analogous to that of the Spar- 
tan youth — being formally exercised, and contending with 
each other in running, wrestling and boxing, agreeably to 
the forms of the Grecian ag6nes. They seem to have worn 
a light tunic, cut open at the skirts, so as to leave the 
limbs both free and exposed to view — hence Plutarch speaks 
of them as completely uncovered, while other critics in 
different quarters of Greece heaped similar reproach upon 
the practice, as if it had been perfect nakedness. 3 The 

1 AriBtot. Polit. ii. 6, 6, 8, 11. as old as the poet 

* Xenoph. Bep. Lac. 1. S — A; IbykuB, shows that the %p»rtan 
Piutaroh, Lyourg, o. 18—14. women were not uaoorered (tee 

1 Burlp. Androxn. 598; Oicero, Julius Pollux, ril. 56). 

TuscuL Qunat. il. 15. The epithet * It it icarofly worth while • to 
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pmenoe of the Spartan youths, and even of the kings and 
the body of citizens, at these exercises, lent animation to 
the scene. In like manner, the young women marched in 
the religious processions, sung and danced at particular 
festivals, and witnessed as spectators the exercises and 
contentions of the youths; so that the two sexes were 
perpetually intermingled with each other in public, in a 
way foreign to the habits, as well as repugnant to the 
feelings, of other Grecian states. W e may well conceive 
that such an education imparted to the women both a 
demonstrative character and an eager interest *n masculine 
accomplishments, so that the expression of their praise was 
the strongest, stimulus, and that, of their reproach the 
bitterest humiliation, to the youthful troop who heard it. 

The age of marriage (which in some of the unrestricted 
cities of Greece was so early as to deteriorate visibly the 
breed of citizens ) 1 was deferred by the Spartan law, both 
in women and men, until the period supposed to be most 
consistent with the perfection of the offspring. And when 
we read the restriction which Spartan custom imposed 
upon the intercourse even between married persons, we 
shall conclude without hesitation that, the public intermix- 
ture of the sexes in the way just described led to no such 
liberties, between persons not married, as might be likely 
to arise from it under other circumstances . 2 Marriage was 
almost universal among the citizens, enforced by general 
opinion at least, if not bv law. The young Spartan carried 
away his bride by a simulated abduction, but she still seems, 
for some time at least, to have continued to reside with 
her family, visiting her husband in his barrack in the 
disguise of male attire and on short and stolen occasions . 3 


notioe the poetical allusions of 
Ovid and Propertius. 

How completely the practice of 
gymnastic and military training 
for young women, analogous to 
that of the other sex, was approved 
by Plato, may be seen from the 
injunctions in his Republic. 

» Aristot. Polit, vii. 14, 4. 

• ■It is. certain (observes Dr. 
Thirl wall, speaking of the Spar- 
tan. unmarried women) that in this 
respect the Spartan morals weiv 

. TOLU. 


as pure as those of any anolsnt, 
perhaps of any modern, people.* 
(History of Greece, ch. viii. vol. i. 
p. 371.) 

* Plutarch, Lyourg. c 14; Xenoph. 
Rep. Lac. i. 6 . Xenophon does 
not make any allusion to the ab- 
duction as a general custom. 
There ooourred oases in whieh It 
was real and violent: see Herod. 
▼. OB. Demaratus carried off and 
maftied the betrothed bride ' of 
Leoty chides, 

M 
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Tosomemarried couples, according to Plutarch, it happened, 
that they had been married long enough to have two or 
three children, while they had scarcely seen each other 
apart by daylight. Secret intrigue on the part of married 
women was unknown at Sparta ; but to bring together the 
finest couples was regarded by the citizens aB desirable, 
and by the lawgiver as a duty. No personal feeling or 
jealousy on the part of the husband found sympathy mom 
any one — and he permitted without difficulty, sometimes 
actively encouraged, compliances on the part of his wife 
consistent with this generally acknowledged object. So 
far was such toleration carried, that there were some 
married women who were recognised mistresses of two 
houses, 1 and mothers of two distinct families, — a Bort of 
bigamy strictly forbidden to the men, and never permitted 
except in the remarkable case of king Anaxandrides, when 
the royal Herakleidan line of Eurysthenes was in danger 
of becoming extinct. The wife of Anaxandrides being 
childless, the ephors strongly urged him, on grounds of 
public necessity, to repudiate her and marry another. But 
he refused to dismiss's, wife who had given him no cause 
of complaint; upon which, when they found him inexorable, 
they desired him to retain her, but to marry another wife 
besides, in order that at any rate there might be issue to 
the Eurystheneid line. “He thus (says Herodotus) married 
two wiveB, and inhabited two family-hearths, a proceeding 
unknown at Sparta;” 2 yet the same privilege which, accor- 
ding to Xenophon, some Spartan women enjoyed without 
reproach from any one, and with perfect harmony between 
the inmates of both their houses. 0. Muller 3 remarks — 

1 Xenoph. Rep. Lao. i. '9. El Si tout#, Yuvaixac I^oj > 860, 8i(dc 
tic ao Yuvaixl fxi j ou^oixai* ftV) taxlac oTxts, icoidcov odBapa Sitapriv)- 
pofrXoito, tixrto* B« a;io/ofu >v dwi- Ti/d. 

Uupiolvh xal toot 4> vopo* eitoltjce#, * Muller, Hist, of Dorians, ir. 
^vtiva cbttxvov xal report 4, 1. The stories recounted by 

6p<p>], ittlaavta tBv ijro nx, k* t« 6 tt)c Plutarch (Agis, 0. 20; Kleomends, 
tcxvoicoicicOai. Kal ro>X4 fiiv toi- 0. 87—88) of the eonduot of Age- 
aura eov«x<npci. At t • y dp j 0- sistrata and Krateciklela, the 
value Bittouc otxouc Pod- wives of Agis and Kleoments, end 
Xovxai raxi/tty, o7 t» fivBpac of the wife of Panteus (whom be 
dBtXqpooc xoi« paid irpojXap.pdv«»v, does not name) on occasion of the 
et too (idv fivovc xal rijc Bovdfucnc deathe of their respective huiboRda, 
xeiwuvoboi, tu»v 84 Xpi](idTcuv obx Ulustrate powerfully the strong 
dwtmioltoat. joonjugal affection of a % o cW 

< • Htredot. ▼, 89—40. Ms rb 84 twoman, end her dev 8U4 edMeett** 
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and the evidence, as far as we know it, bears him out — 
that love-marriages and genuine affection towards a wife were 
more familiar to Sparta than to Athens; though in the 
former, marital jealousy was a sentiment neither indulged 
nor recognised — while in the latter, it was intense and 
universal. 1 

To reconcile the careful gymnastic training, which 
Xenophon and Plutarch mention, with that un- 
controlled luxury and relaxation which Aristotle nSfwomen 
condemns in the Spartan w'oinen, we may perhaps the time 
suppose, that in the time of the latter the women f^theyhad* 
of high position and wealth had contrived to probably 
emancipate themselves from the general obliga- exemption 
tion, and that it is of such particular cases that from the 
he chiefly speaks. He dwells especially upon f^niSg. 
the increasing tendency to accumulate property 
in the hands of the women, 2 which seems to have been still 
more conspicuous a century afterwards in the reign of 
Agis 111. And we may readily imagine that one of the 
employments of wealth thus acquired would be to purchase 
exemption from laborious training, — an object more easy 
to accomplish in their case than in that, of the men, whose 
services were required by the state as soldiers. By what 
steps so large a proportion as two-fifths of the landed 
property of the state came to be possessed by women, he 
partially explains ‘to us. There were (he says) many sole 
heiresses, — the dowries given by fathers to their daughters 
were very large, — and the father had unlimited power of 
testamentary bequest, which he was disposed to use to the 
advantage of his daughter over his son. Perfect equality 
of bequest or inheritance between the two sexes, without 
any preference for females, would accomplish a great deal: 
but besides this, we are told by Aristotle that there was 
in the Spartan mind a peculiar sympathy and yielding 
disposition towards women, which he ascribes to the warlike 
temper both of the citizen and of the state — Ares bearing 
the yoke of AphroditS. 3 But apart from such a consider- 

and fortitude in sharing with her • Aristot. Polit. if. 0, 6; Pl«- 
huband the last extremities of tarch, Agis, o. 4. Aaxcfat- 

■offering jlovIooc xaxiptfouc isl *twv 

1 ffee the Oration of Lysias, Dp yuwixwv, xal xXstov hilvsn tih 
O aii JBntosthenis, Orat. i. p. 91 $ri{ioelu>v, ft tuv l&ltuv sttolc, «oXu- 
eef. sKMTftovsTv filfortac* 

• Plutarch, Agfa, a i, 2 0 2 
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abion, if we suppose on the part of a wealthy Spartan father 
the simple disposition to treat sons and daughters alike as 
to bequest, — nearly one half of the inherited mass of 
property would naturally be found in the hands of the 
daughters, since on an average of families the number of 
the two sexes bora iff nearly equal. In most societies, it is 
the men who make new acquisitions: but this seldom or 
never happened with Spartan men, who disdained all money- 


getting occupations. 
Xenophon, a wt 


Xenophon, a warm panegyrist of Spartan manners 
points with some pride to the tall and vigorous breed of 
citizens which the Lykurgic institutions had produced. 
The beauty of the Lacedaemonian women was notorious 
throughout Greece, and Lamp it 6, the Lacedaemonian woi^n 
introduced in the Lysistrata of Aristophanes, is made to 
receive from the Athenian women the loudest compliments 
upon her fine shape and masculine vigour. 1 We may re- 
mark that, on this as well as on the other points, Xenophon 
emphatically insists on the peculiarity of Spartan institu- 
tions, contradicting thus the views of those who regard them 
merely as something a little Hyper-Dorian. Indeed such 
Earnest peculiarity seems never to have been questioned 
and lofty in antiquity, either by the enemies or by the 
of admirers of Sparta. And those who censured 
Spartan the public masculine exercises of the Spartan 

women. maidens, as well as the liberty tolerated in 

married women, allowed at the same time that the feelings 
of both were actively identified with the state to a degree 
hardly known in Greece; that the patriotism of the men 
greatly depended upon the sympathy of the other sex, which 
manifested itself publicly, in a manner not compatible with 
the recluse life of Grecian women generally, to the exal- 
tation of the bravei as well as to the abasement of the 
recreant; and that the dignified bearing of the Spartan 
matrons under private ‘family loss seriously assisted the 
state in the task of bearing up against public reverses. 
•Return either with your shield or upon it,” was their ex- 
hortation to their sons when departing for foreign service: 
and after the fatal day of Leuktra, those mothers who had 
to welcome home their surviving sons in dishonour and 
defeat, were the bitter sufferers; while those whose sons 
had perished, maintained a bearing comparatively cheerful . 3 


i Ariitophan. Lyeiitr. 80 . , 


• See Die remarkable aooonnt in 
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Such were the leading points of the memorable Spar- 
tan discipline, strengthened in its effect on the mina by 
the absence of communication with strangers. For no 
Spartan could go abroad without leave, nor were strangers 
permitted to stay at Sparta; they came thither, it seems, 
by a sort of sufferance, but the unco^rteous process called 
xenelasy 1 was always available to remove them, nor could 
there arise in Sparta that cla^s of resident metics or aliens 
who constituted a large pari of the population of Athens, 
and seem to have been found in most other Grecian towns. 
It is in this universal schooling, training and drilling, im- 
posed alike upon boys and men, youths and virgins, rich 
and poor, that the distinctive attribute of Sparta is to be 
sought — not in her laws or political constitution. 

Lykurgus (or the individual to whom this system is 
owing, whoever he was) is the founder of a war- Lykurgue 
like brotherhood rather than the lawgiver of a {J of 
political community; iii ^ brethren live together a military 
like bees in a hive (to borrow a simile from | ,rot j ,er ' 
Flut arch), with all their feelings implicated in than ’the 0 ™ 
the commonwealth, and divorced from house and fra “\ er ti of | 
home . 2 Far from contemplating the society as ron«titu- 
a whole, with its multifarious wants and liabilities, tlon - 
he interdicts beforehand, by one of the three primitive 
lilietne, all written laws, that is to say, all formal and pre- 
meditated enactments on any special subject. When dis- 
putes are to be settled or judicial interference is required, 
the magistrate is to decide from his own sense of equity; 
that the magistrate will not depart from the established 
customs and recognized purposes of the city, is presumed 
from the personal discipline which he and tne select body 
to whom he belongs, have undergone. It is this select body, 

Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 16, Plu- 89). Compare Xenophon, Bep. 
tarch, Agesilaup, c. 29, ono of the Lac. xiv. 4; Plutarch, Agis, c. If; 
most striking incidents in Grecian Lykurgus, c. 27 ; Plato, Protagoras, 
history. Compare also the string p. 348. 

of sayings ascribed to Lace- No Spartan left the country 
deemonian women, in Plutarch, without permission: IaokratAs, 
Lac. Apophth. p. 241 srq. Orat. xi. (Busiris), p. 225; Xe- 

1 How offensive the Lacediemo- noph. ui gup. 
nian xenflaey or expulsion of Both these regulations became 
strangers appeared in Greece, • we much relaxed after the eioeo of 
may toe from the speeches of the ^Peloponnesian war. 

FeriklAs in Thncydidfts (i. 144; ii/ * Plutarch, Lykurg. a. 36. 
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maintaiiled By the labour of others, over whom Lykurgus 
exclusively watches, with the provident eye of a trainer, 
for the purpose of disciplining them into a state of regi- 
mental preparation , 1 single minded obedience, and bodily 
efficiency and endurance, so that they may be always fit 
and ready for defence, for conquest and for dominion. 
The parallel of the Lykurgcan institutions is to be found 
in the Republic of Plato, who approves the Spartan prin- 
ciple of select guardians carefully trained and administer- 
ing the community at discretion; with this momentous dif- 
ference indeed, that, the Spartan character 2 formed by 
Lykurgus is of a low type, rendered savage and fierce by 
exclusive and overdone bodily discipline, — destitute even 
of the elements of letters, — immersed in their own narrow 
specialities, and taught to despise all that lay beyond, ~ 
posBessing all the qualities requisite to procure dominion, 
but none of those calculated to render dominion popular 
or salutary to the subject; while the habits and attributes 
of the guardians, as shadowed forth by Plato, are enlarged 
as well as philanthropic, qualifying them not simply to 
govern, but- to govern for purposes protective, conciliatory 
and exalted. Both Plato and Aristotle conceive as the 
perfection of society something of the Spartan type — a 
select body of equally privileged citizens, disengaged from 

‘Plutarch observes justly uhout Thai the Fpai tans were absolutely 
Sparta under the discipline of ignorant of letters, and could not 
Lykurgus, that it was ‘‘not the read, is expressly stated by Iao- 
polity of a city, but the lib* of a kratfis 'Panathen. Or. xii. p. 277 ), 
trained and, skilful uian”— ou « o- outm xoaourov droXiX£i|x|xevoi 
Xeu>; f) 7ro)iT:ivv, dXX’ t/, xoirij? raifisiac xal 91X0909105 

dvSpo? asxrjToy xal 0090*1 eyousa eio'u, too*:’ o£» 5 s ypa[x|iOTx (jlovO* /ou- 
(Plutarcb. Lyk. c. 30 >. ovv . Ac. 

About the perfect habit of obs- The preference of rhetoric to ao- 
dience at Sparta, see Xenophon, curacy is so manifest in Isokratds, 
Mpmorab. iii. Ji, 9 , lD-i\. 4 , 15 , the that wo ought to understand his 
grand attributes of Sparta in the expressions with some reserve; 
eyes of its admirers (Isokratds, but in this case it is evident that 
Panatben. Or. xii. p. 25i.-27Bi, he means literally what he says, 
ittiflapyla— omapocLr,— ta yujjvda-o for in another part of the same 
t&xsi xaOeoTuiTo xal rpoc ttj * da- discourse there is an expression 
xv]9iv Trjc dvSpla; x«i t rjv dropt almost unconsciously which 

6p.6voiav xxl ouvdXw; ‘Hp repl tdv confirms It. “The most rational 
KAXtpov ipirteiplxy. Spartans (he says) will appreciate 

* Aristot. Polit. viii 3, 9. Oi this discourse, if they find any one 
Adxovtc. . . . &7)piu)5ti<; anspyd^ovTai to read it to them— ip Xdfkon t kn 
•toi* ndvots. o^ayviujdjjtsvov (p^W). 
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industrious pursuits, and subjected to public and Uniform 
training. Both admit (with Lykurgus) that the citizen 
belongs neither to himself nor to his family, but to his city; 
both at the same time note with regret, that the Spartan 
training was turned only to one portion of human virtue — 
that which is called forth in a state.of war; 1 the citizens 
being converted into a sort of garrison, always under drill, 
and always ready to be called forth either against HelotB 
at home or against enemies abroad. Such exclusive ten- 
dency will appear less astonishing if we consider the very 
early and insecure period at which the Lykurgean institu- 
tions arose, when none of those guarantees which afterwards 
maintained the peace of the Hellenic world had as yet be- 
come effective — no const ant habits of intercourse, no cus- 
tom of meeting in Amphiktyony from the distant parts of 
Greece, no common or largely frequented festivals, no mul- 
tiplication of proxenies (or standing tickets of hospitality) 
between the important cities, no pacific or industrious 
habits anywhere. When we contemplate the general in- 
security of Grecian life in the ninth or eighth century be- 
fore the Christian sera, and especially the precarious con- 
dition of a small band of Dorian conquerors, in Sparta and 
its district, with subdued Helots on their own lands and 
Achseans unsubdued all around them — we shall not be 
surprised that the language which Brasidas in the Pelopon- 
nesian war addresses to his army in reference to the origi- 
nal Spartan settlement, was still more powerfully present 
to the mind of Lykurgus four centuries earlier— “We area 
few in the midst of many enemies: we can only maintain 
ourselves by fighting and conquering.” 3 

Under such circumstances, the exclusive aim which 
IiykurguB proposed to himself is easily under- HJb end 
stood; but what is truly surprising, is the viol- exciutiT*- 
ence of his means and the succes of the result. 

He realised his project of creating in the 8000 means, ez- 
or 9000 Spartan citizens unrivalled habits of 
obedience, hardihood, self-denial, and military 
aptitude — complete subjection on the part of each individual 

■ Aristot. Polit. it. 6, 28 ; rii. 18, an6 «oXiTtiu»y toio6tu>v fpurt, As 

11 ; Till. 1, 8; rlii. 8, 8. Plato, ate 06 icoXXol 6Xijwv Apyooai, klXk 

Legg. i. p. <86—629. Plutarch, r.X*i^u>-> paXXov iXAeaooc* 06* iXXjf 

Soldn, c. 88. ttvl ftwaunlav | 

1 Tbucyd. ir. 1S6. ( Of 7* prfik* paj^ftevoi xpatiiv. 
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to the -local publio opinion, and preference of death to the 
abandonment of Spartan maxims — intense ambition on the 
part of every one to distinguish himself within the pres- 
cribed sphere of duties, with little ambition for anything 
else. In what manner so rigorous a system of individual 
training can have bacn first brought to bear upon any 
community, mastering the course of the thoughts and ac- 
tions from boyhood to old age — a work far more difficult 
than any political revolution — we are not permitted to 
discover. Nor does even the iniluence of an earnest and 
energetic Herakleid man — seconded by the still morepower- 
ful working of the Delphian god behind, upon the strong 
pious susceptibilities of the Spartan mind — sufficiently 
explain a phenomenon so remarkable in the historv of 
mankind, unless we suppose them aided by some comtima- 
tion of co-operating circumstances which history has not 
transmitted to us,i and preceded by disorders so exag- 
gerated as to render the citizens glad to escape from them 
at any price. 

^Respecting Ihe ante-Lykurgenn Sparta we possess no 
statements P os ^^ ve information whatever. Put although 
of Plutarch this inibrtuii&tc gap cannot, be filled up. we may 
about Ly- yet master the negative probabilities of the case, 
much ro- sufficiently to see that in what Plutarch lias told 
them° ln us ( anc ^ * rom hit arch the modern views have, 
mm, until lately, been derived), there is indeed a basis 
of reality, but there is also a large superstructure of ro- 
mance, — in not a few particulars essentially misleading. 
For example, Plutarch treats Lykurgus as introducing his 
reforms at a time when Sparta was mistress of Laconia, 
and distributing the whole of that territory among the 
Perioeki. Now we know that Laconia was not then in pos- 
session of Sparta, and that the partition of Lykurgus (as- 
suming it to be real) could only have been applied to the 
land in the immediate vicinity of the latter. For even 
Amyklffi, Pharis and Geronthree were not conquered until 
the reign of Teleldus, posterior to any period which we 
can reasonably assign to Lykurgus: nor can any such dis- 

The most remarkable circum- 1 Plato treats the system of 
stance is, that these words are ad- Lykurgus as emanating from the- 
dreesed by Brasidas to aa c army Delphian Apollo, and LykuTgus 
composed in large proportion of as his missionary (Degg. i. p. «S2). 
manumitted Helot* (Thuoyd. ir.81). * 
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tribution of Laconia have really occurred. Farther we are 
told that Lykurgus banished from Sparta coined gold and 
silver, useless professions and frivolities, eager pursuit of 
gain, and ostentatious display. Without dwelling upon the 
improbability that any one of these anti-Spartan charac- 
teristics should have existed at so ^arly a period as the 
ninth century before the Christian rt;ra, we may at least be 
certain that coinod silver was not then to be found, since 
it was first introduced into Greece by Pheidon of Argos 
in the succeeding century, as lias been stated in the prece- 
ding section, 

Put amongst all the points .stated by Plutarch, tho 
most suspicious by far, and the most misleading, because 
endless calculations lia\e been built upon it. is New par- 
the alleged redivision of landed property. He 
tells us that Lykurgus found fearful inequality such mea- 
in the landed possessions oft lie Spartans; nearly ““ibed'tu 
all the land in Ihe hands of a few, and a great Lykurffua 
multitude without, any land: that ho rectified 
this evil by a redivision of the Spartan district down to 
into 9000 equal lots, and the rest of Laconia Aristotle, 
into 30,000, giving to each citizen as much as would 
produce a given qimla of barley, and that he wished 
moreover to have divided the mo\eoble property upon 
similar principles ot equality, but- was deterred by tho 
difficulties of carrying his design into execution. 

Now we shall find on consideration that this new and 
equal partition of lands by Lykurgus is still more at 
variance with fact and probability than the two former al- 
leged proceedings. All the historical evidences exhibit 
decided inequalities of property among the Spartans — in- 
equalities which tended constantly to increase; moreover, 
the earlier authors do not conceive this evil as having 
grown up by way of abuse out of a primaeval Bystem of 
perfect equality, nor do they know anything of the original 
equal redivision by Lykurgus. Even as early as the poet 
Alkceus (b.c. 600-580) we find bitter complaints of the op- 
pressive ascendency of wealth, and the degradation of the 
poor man, cited as having been pronounced by Aristod6mus 
at Sparta: “ Wealth (said he) makes the man — no poor 
person is either accounted good or honoured.* 1 Next, the 


* Alcni Fragment. 41. p. 270, eA 8chn eide win t— 
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historian Hellanikus certainly knew nothing of the Lyktir- 
gean redivision — for he ascribed the whole Spartan polity 
to Eurysthen^s and Prokles, the original founders, and 
hardly noticed Lykurgus at all. Again, in the brief but 
impressive* description of the Spartan lawgiver by Hero- 
dotus, several other institutions are alluded to, but nothing 
is said about a redivision of the lands; and this latter 
point is in itself of such transcendent moment, and was so 
recognised among all Grecian thinkers, that the omission 
is almost a demonstration of ignorance. Thucydides cer- 
tainly could not have believed that equality of property 
was an original feature of the Lykurgean system; for he 
says that at Lacedaemon “the rich men assimilated them- 
selves greatly in respect of clothing and general habits of 
life to the simplicity of the poor, and thus set an examj^Hu 
which was partially followed in the rest of Greece : w a ro- 
mark which both implies the existence of unequal property, 
and gives a just appreciation of the real working ofLykur- 
gic institutions . 1 The like is the sentiment of Xenophon: 2 
he observes that the rich at. Sparta gained little by their 
wealth in point of superior comfort ; but he never glances 
at any original measure carried into effect by Lyhurgus 
for equalising possessions. Plato too , 3 while he touches 
upon the great advantage possessed by the Dorians, im- 
mediately after their conquest of Peloponnesus, in being 
able to apportion land suitably to all — never hints that this 
original distribution had degenerated into an abuse, and 
that an entire subsequent redivision had been resorted to 
by Lykurgus: moreover, he is himself deeply sensible of 
the hazards of that formidable proceeding. Lastly, Aris- 
totle clearly did not believe that Lykurgus had redivided 
the soil. For he informs us, first, that ‘‘both in Lacedsemon 
and in Krete, the legislator had rendered the enjoyment 
of property common through the establishment of the Sys- 


7&p 'AptaTofiafxov <p aia’ 

oox airaXajjLMOv tv Srtdpxa 
X670 v 

Elidjv— X p^p-ax’ dv^p* *«vixp<* 
8' ou&tU niXtx’ taQXbc ouSi 

Compare the 8ohol. ad Pindar. 
Iethra. ii. 17, and Diogen. Laeit. 
LSI. • 


1 Thucyd. 1. 0. pitiplqi 8* 
icrO/jTi xal ic tov vuv rpizo/ irpdrroi 
Aaxe8aip.dvioi txp^aavxo, xal «« xd 
aXXa itpoc xooc icoXXouc oi xd |ulta> 
xtXTTjpivoi looSiaixoi pidXieta %«xi- 
exYjeav. See also Plntorob, Apoph- 
thegm. Lac on. p. 810. A.— P. 

1 SLenoph. Bepubl. Laoed. a, 7« 

• Plato, Legg. i&L. p. 08A, 
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sitia or public mBss .” 1 Now this remark (if read in the 
chapter of which it forms part, a refutation of the scheme 
of Communism for the select guardians in the Platonic 
Republic) will be seen to tell little for its point, if we as- 
sume that Lykurgus at the same time equalised all indivi- 
dual possessions. Had Aristotle known that fact, he could 
not have failed to notice it: nor coufd he have assimil ated 
the legislators in Lacedaemon and Krete, seeing that in the 
latter no one pretends that any such equalisation was ever 
brought about. Next, not only does Aristotle dwell upon 
the actual inequality of property at Sparta as a serious 
public evil, but he nowhere treats this as having grown 
out of a system of absolute equality once enacted by the 
lawgiver as a part of the primitive constitution: he ex- 
pressly notices inequality of property so far hack as the 
second Messenian war. Moreover, in that valuablo chapter 
of his Politics where the scheme of equality of possessions 
is discussed, Phaleas of Ghalkedon is expressly mentioned 
as the first author of it, thus indirectly excluding Lykur- 
gus . 2 The mere silence of Aristotle is in this discussion a 
negative argument of the greatest weight. Isokrates 3 too 
speaks much about Sparta for good and for evil — mentions 
Lykurgus as having established a- political constitution 
much like that of the earliest days of Athens — praises the 
gymnasia and the discipline, and compliments the Spartans 
upon the many centuries which they have gone through 


* Aristotel. Politic, li. 2, 10. 

L2aicep Ta rtpi tac i? i> Axxi- 

Calftovi xod xois oujoiTioic 6 

vofioOsxrjc cxm«i>3S. 

* Aristot. Politic, ii. 4, 1. about 
Phaleas; and about Sparta and 
Krtte, generally, tlio whole sixth 
and seventh chapters of the second 
book, also v. fl, 2—7. 

Theophrastus (apud Plutarch. 
Lyourg. c. 10) makes a similar 
observation, that the public mess, 
and the general simplicity of 
habits, tended to render wealth of 
little service to the possessor: 
xbv uXoutov drXoutov dnsp^dcaaOsi 
v$xoiv6ri)Tt td»v 8siicvu>v, xal vtcpl 
tVjv SlatTttv cOxcXclf. Compare 
Plutaroh, Apophthegm. Laoon. p. 
£36 B. The wealth therefore was 


not formally done away within 
tin* opinion of Theophrastus : there 
wuh no positive equality of pos- 
sessions. 

lloth the Spartan kings dlnod at 
the public mess at the same 
pheidition (l'lutarch, Agesilaus, 
c. 30). 

Herakleidds Poutiuus mentions 
nothing either about equality of 
Spartan lots or fresh partition of 
lands by Lykurgus (ad ealeem 
t'rugii, D« Spartanorum Itepub. p. 
604), though he epeaks about the 
Spartan lots and law of succession 
as well as about Lykurgus. 

* Isnkratts, Panathen. Or. xiL pp. 
206, 270, 278 ou8t XP*^ V 
o68c gijc «v«8aepov o&8’ AXX’ e6&iv 
tu>y anjxisTW taxuv. 
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without violent sedition, extinction of debts and redivision 
of the land — those “monstrous evils” as he terms them. 
Had he conceived Lykurgus as being himself the author 
of a complete redivision of land, he could hardly have 
avoided some allusion to it. 

It appears then J:hat none of the authors down to 
The idea of Aristotle ascribe to Lvkurgus a redivision of 
iiykurgnB the lands, either of Sparta or of Laconia. The 
partitioner statement to this effect in Plutarch, given in 
of lands be- great detail and with precise specification of 
century of* number and produce, nm^t have been borrowed 
Apis and from some author later than Aristotle; and I 
KieomenGs. think we may trace the source of it, when we 
study Plutarch’s biography of Lykurgus in conjunction 
with that of Agis and Kleomenes. The statement is tfjjcen 
from authors of the century after Aristotle, either in, or 
shortly before, the age when both those kings tried ex- 
treme measures to renovate the sinking stale: the former 
by a thorough change of system and property, yet proposed 
and accepted according to constitutional forms; the latter 
by projects substantially similar, with violence to enforce 
them. The accumulation of lamb'd property in few hands, 
the multiplication of poor, and the decline in the number 
of citizens, which are depicted as grave mischiefs by Aris- 
totle, had become greatly aggravated during the century 
between him and Agis. The number of citizens, reckoned 
by Herodotus in the time of the Persian invasion at 8000, 
had dwindled down in the time of Aristotle to 1000, and 
in that of Agis to 700, out of which latter number 100 
alone possessed most of the landed property of the state. 1 
Now by the ancient rule of Lykurgus, the qualification for 
citizenship was the ability to furnish the prescribed quota, 
incumbent on each individual, at the public mess: so soon 
as a citizen became too poor to answer to this requisition, 
he lost his franchise and his eligibility to offices. 2 The 

1 Plutarch, AgiB, c. iv. auxij;. So ft ' 80 Xenophon, Rep. 

* Aristot. Polit. ii. C, 23. II spa Lac. c. vii. Taa jxev <pepeiv *l« xdt 
8i -cols Aaxu>aiv ixaaxov cel cpspeu, ejtixr.fisia, 6|ioui>« fie fiiatxaaOai 
xal oyo Spa itevr^ujv e /iiov ovxu>v, xai T<z;a;. 

to'jto xfi dvaXoijJia o'j fiuvspievu*^ Sa- The oxi a tonoe of this rate-paying 

itayqv 9 0 p o c fie xfj^ roXi- qualification is the capital fact in 

xtlac 00x65 iartv 6 it6xpioc, the history of the Spartan oonsti- 
xfiv fit) fiovifitvov x 0 u x 0" x 6 tution ; especially when we couple 
x i X 0 5 9 i p e 1 v , ji jxtxt/tiv 'it with the other fact, that no Spar 
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smaller lots of land, though it was held discreditable either 
to huy or sell them , 1 and though some have asserted 
(without ground I think) that it was forbidden to divide 
them — became insufficient for numerous families, and seem 
to have been alienated in some indirect manner to the rich; 
while every industrious occupation^being both interdicted 
to a Spartan citizen and really inconsistent with circum- 
his rigorous personal discipline, no other means stances of 
of furnishing his quota, except the lot of land, down\o 
was open to him. The difficulty felt with re- the reign 
gard to these smaller lots of land may be judged of Ab18 ‘ 
of from the fact stated by Polybius, that three or four 


tan acquired anything by any kind 
of industry. 

1 HerakleidAs Pontikus, ad cal- 
com Cragii do Repub. Laced p r>fl4 
Compare Cragius, iii 2, p. 190 

Aristotle (ii. fi, 10) states that it 
was discreditable to buy or soil a 
lot of land, but that the lot might 
be either givun or bequeathed at 
pleasure. Ho mentions nothing 
about the prohibition to divide, 
and he even states what contradicts 
it, — that it was the practice to give 
a large dowry when a rich man’s 
daughter married (ii. 6, 11). The 
sister of Agesilaus, Kyniska, was 
a person of large property, which 
apparently implies the division of 
his father's estate (Plu'aich, Ageai- 
laus, 80). 

Whether there was ever any law 
prohibiting a father from dividing 
his lot among his childron may 
well be doubted. The Rbotra of 
the ephor Epitadeus (Plutarob, 
Agis, 6) granted unlimited power 
of testamentary disposition to the 
possessor, so that lie might give 
away or bequeathe his land to a 
stranger If be ohoso. To this law 
great effects are ascribed but it is 
evident that the tendenoy to accu- 
mulate property in few hands, and 
the tendenoy to diminution in the 
number of qualified citizens, were 
govrwfallj manifested before the 


time of Epitadeus, who oame after 
Lyaamler. Plutarch in anoth< r 
place notices Hesiod, Xenokratfts 
and T.ykurgus, as haring concurred 
with Pluto in thinking that it was 
proper to leave only one single 
heir \LO'iO * xXrj povojxo# xxxe- 

> ireu) ('Tro(jivr,(JL7T5i sic ’HaloJov, 
PT.igm. vol. v. pp. 777, Wyttenb.). 
But Hesiod doos not lay down this 
as a necessity or as a universal 
rule , lie only sAys that a man is 
botte* oil who ha- only one son 
(Opj>. Hi. 374). And if Plato had 
been able to oite Lykurgus as an 
authority for that system of an in- 
variable number of separate xXijpoi 
or lots, which bo sets forth in his 
treatise De Logibus (p. 740), it is 
high!} probable that he would 
have uone so. Still less can Aris- 
totle have supposed that Lykurgus 
or the Spartan system either en- 
sured, or intended to ensnre, the 
maintenance; of an unalterable 
number of distinct proprietary 
lots, for he expressly notices that 
scheme as a peculiarity of Philo- 
laus the Corinthian, in his laws 
for the Thebans (Pol it. il. 9, 7). 

* Polybius, Fragm. ap. Mail Col- 
lect. Vett, Scrip, vol. .1. p. 884. 

Perhaps, as O. Mttller remarks, 
this may mean only, that bob* 
eshept the eldeet brother eoulA 
afford to marry; bat the hdisgi 
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Spartan 4 brothers had often one and the same wife! the 
paternal land being just sufficient to furnish contributions 
for all to the public mess, and thus to keep alive the citizen- 
rights of all the sons. The tendency to diminution in the 
number of Spartan citizens seems to have gone on uninter- 
ruptedly from the time of the Persian war, and must have 
been aggravated by the foundation of Messene, with its 
independent territory around, after the battle of Leilktra, 
an event which robbed the Spartans of a large portion of 
their property. Apart from these special causes, moreover, 
it has been observed often as a statistical fact, that a close 
corporation of citizens, or any small number of families, 
intermarrying habitually among one another, and not 
reinforced from without, have usually a tendency to di- 
minish. * 

The present is not the occasion to enter at length 
into that combination of causes which partly sapped, partly 
overthrew, both the institutions of Lykurgus and the power 
of Sparta. But taking the condition oi that city as it stood 
in the time of Agis III. (say about 250 b.c.), we know that 
its citizens had become few in number, the bulk of them 
miserably poor, and all the land in a small number of 
hands. The old discipline and the public mess (as far as 
the rich were concerned) had degenerated into mere forms 
— a numerous body of strangers or non-citizens (the old 
xenelasy, or prohibition of resident strangers, being long 
discontinued) were domiciled in the town, forming a power- 
ful moneyed interest; and lastly, the dignity and ascen- 
Diminished ^ enc y the state amongst its neighbours were 
number of altogether ruined. It was insupportable to a 
and'de" ra- y° un g enthusiast like king Agis, as well as to 
dition o?’ many ardent spirits among his contemporaries, 
Sparta in to contrast this degradation with the previous 
ofVgu. 11 glories of their country; nor did they see any 
wiih*t dent ot ^ er way of reconstructing the old Sparta ex- 
restore the cept by again admitting the disfranchised poor 
dignity of citizens, redividing the lands, cancelling all debts, 
the state. ^to^g the public mess and military train- 

. of the Spartans in respeot to mar- is both illustrated and rendered 
riage were in many other points so oredible by the permission granted 
different from onrs, that we are in the laws ofSolftnto an ixlxXipoc 
hardly authorised to reject *he who had been elaimed In marriafce 
literal statement (History of the hy a relative in his old age— d* <t 
Dorians, lli. 10, 8)— which Indeed x 4 atwv x«l xftptsc T«Yovu>c xeti 
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fag in all their strictness. Agis endeavoured to carry 
through these subversive measures, (such as no demagogue 
in the extreme democracy of Athens would ever have ven- 
tured to glance at,) with the consent of the senate and 
public assembly, ana the acquiescence of the rich. His sin- 
cerity is attested by the fact, that his own property, and 
that of his female relatives, among the largest in the state, 
was cast as the first sacrifice into the common stock. But 
he became the dupe of unprincipled coadjutors, and 
perished in the unavailing attempt to realise liis scheme 
by persuasion. His successor Kleomenes afterwards ac- 
complished by violence a change substantially similar, 
though the intervention of foreign arms speedily overthrew 
both nimself and his institutions. 

Now it was under the state of public feeling which 
gave birth to these projects of Agis and Kleo- Hittorlc 
menesat Sparta, that the historic fancy, unknown fancy ot 
to Aristotle and his predecessors, first gained 
ground, of the absolute equality of property as partitioner 
a primitive institution of Lykurgus. How much 
such a belief would favour the schemes of inno- of thit 
vation is too obvious to require notice; and feellng * 
without supposing any deliberate imposture, we cannot be 
astonished that the predispositions of enthusiastic patriots 
interpreted according to their own partialities an old un- 
recorded legislation from which they were separated by 
more than five centuries. The Lykurgean discipline tended 
forcibly to suggest to men’s minds the idea of equality 
among the citizens,— that is, the negation of all inequality 
not founded on some personal attribute — inasmuch as it 
assimilated the habits, enjoyments and capacities of the 
riohto those of the poor; and the equality thus existing in 
idea and tendency, which seemed to proclaim the wish of 
the founder, was strained by the later reformers into a 
positive institution which he had at first realised, bat from 
which his degenerate followers had receded. It was thus 
that the fancies, longings, and indirect suggestions of the 
present assumed the character of recollections out of the 
early, obscure, and extinct historical past. Perhaps the 

v6fiav p4) ftwaT&c f kXt)9i£Uiv itatemant* roapootlng the lot* of 

tot t mn toO ivftpfcc tool** land at Sparta, ■rraral annny* 

«0ai (Flatareh, Sol6n, e, 90). ported aad torn* lnoorract. 

X may obsarra, that of 0. 
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philoeopher Spheerue of Borysthenes (friend and companion 
of Kleomenes , 1 diBciple of Zeno the Stoic and author of 
works now lost both on Lykurgus and Sokrat£s and oh the 
constitution of Sparta) may have been one of those who 
gave currency to such an hypothesis. And we shall readily 
believe, that if advanced, it would find easy and sincere 
credence, when we recollect how many similar delusions 
have obtained vogue in modern times far more favourable 
to historical accuracy — how much false Colouring has been 
attached by the political feeling of recent days to matters 
of ancient history, such as the Saxon "VVitenagemote, the 
Great Charter, the rise and growth of the English House 
of Commons, or even the Poor Law of Elizabeth. 

When we read the division of lands really proposed 
Partition by king Agis, it is found to be a very close t#py 
proposed of the original division ascribed to Lykurgus. 
by AgU. « a rce i s the lands bounded by the four limits 

of Pellene, Sellasia, Malea, and Taygetus, into 4500 lots, 
one to every Spartan; and the lands beyond these limits 
into 15,000 lots, one to each Pericekus; and he proposes 
to constitute in Sparta fifteen Pheiditia or public mess- 
tables, some including 400 individuals, others 200, — thus 
providing a place for each of his 4500 Spartans. With 
respect to the division originally ascribed to Lykurgus, 
different accounts were given. Some considered it to have 
set out 9000 lots for the district of Sparta, and 30,000 for 

> Plutarch, Kleomenfis, cap. 2- 11, nophon, I'iphorus, Kallisthenfts, 
with the note of Schumann, p. 175 ; ^un compare the Kretan polity to 
also Lycurg. cap. P, Athena*, iv. the old Lacedemonian, the main 
p. 141. features of the two being (as ha 

Phylarchus also described tho says) so different— equality of 
proceedings of Kloomenfis, soem- property at Sparta, great in- 
ingly with favour (Athena. lb.) ; equality of property in Kr6te, 
compare Plutarch, Agis, c. 0. among other diflcrouoes (Polyb. 

Polybius believed that Lykurgus vi. 46— 4R). 
had introduced equality of landed This remark of Polybias exhibits 
possession both in the distriot of the differunco of opinion of the 
Sparta and throughout Laconia : earlier writers, as compared with 
his opinion is probably borrowod those during the third oentnrp 
from these same authors, of the before the Christian sura. The 
third century before the Christian former compared Spartan and Kre- 
mra. For he expresses his great tan institutions, because they did 
surprise how the best-informed not conceive equality of landed 
anedent authors (ol Xo^imraTCt tu» property as a feature in old Sparta, 
dpX«ltt>v eunpB'Pta’v)) * 
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tiie rest of Laoonia; 1 others affirmed that 0000 "lots had 
been given by Lykurgus, and 3000 added afterwards by 
king Polydorus ; a third tale was, that Lykurgus had assign* 
ed 4500 lots, and king PolydoruB aa many more. Tnis 
last Bcheme is much the same as what was really proposed 
by Agis. 

In the preceding argument respecting the redivision 
of land ascribed to Lykurgus, 1 have taken that 0plnion 
measure as it is described by Plutarch. But that Ly- 
there has been a tendency, in some able modern k J£JJJ od 
writers, while admitting the general fact of such JonS/ agm- 
redivision, to reject the account given by Plutarch 
in some of its main circumstances. That, for but not an 
instance, which is the capital feature in Plutarch’s ent |? 6 . *•- 
narrative, and which gives soul and meaning to gStuitou* 
his picture of thelawgiver — the equality of parti- * nd b i bl ‘ 
tion — is now rejected by many as incorrect, and it pro * *’ 
is supposed that Lykurgus made some new agrurian regula- 
tions tending towards a general equality of landed property, 
but not an entirely new partition; that he may have resumed 
from the wealthy men lands which they had unjustly taken 
from the conquered Achseans, and thus provided allotments 
both for the poorer cit izens and for the subject Laconians. 
Such is the opinion of Dr. Thirl wall, who at the same time 
admits that the exact proportion of tin; Lykurgean dis- 
tribution can hardly be ascertained. 2 


1 Respecting Sphmrus, Plu- 
tarch, Lycurg. o 8; Kl<'«nien. cf 
9; Athena;, iv. p. 141; Diogen. 
LaSrt. vii. sect. 137. 

* Hist, of Greece, ch. viii. vol. 1. 
p. 844 — 347. 

0. F. Hermann, on the contrary, 
considers the equal partition o r 
Laoonia into lots indivisible and 
inalienable as “an essential con- 
dition” (eine wesentlichu Be- 
dingnng) of the whole Lykurgean 
system (Lehrbuch der Griechischen 
Btaatsalterthtimer, sect. 38). 

Tittmann (Grieohisohe Staats- 
terffeeeungen, p. 688—693) states 
and aeema to admit the equal 
partition as a fact, without any 
commentary. * 


Wacliemulh (TTellenisch. Alter- 
thu nisi, u tide, ▼. 4. 42. p. 317) sup- 
poses *“hat the best land was 
already pm relied, before the tima 
of Lykurgus, into lots of equal 
magnitude, corresponding to tha 
number of Spartans, which number 
afterwards increased to nine thou- 
sand.” For this assertion I know 
no evidence ; it departs from Plu- 
tarch, without substituting any- 
thing better authenticated or mare 
plausible. Wachsmuth notices tha 
partition of Laconia among tha 
Perlceki in 80,000 equal lotq, 
without any comment, and seem- 
ingly a a if there were no doubt of 
it (£ 218). 

Manso also supposes that thane 

2d 


VOIA XL 
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I cfcnnot but take a different view of the statement 
made by Plutarch. The moment that we depart from that 
rule of equality, which stands so prominently marked in 
his biography of Lykurgus, we step into a boundless field 
of possibility, in which there is nothing to determine us to 
one point more than to another. The surmise started by 
Dr. Thirlwall, of lands unjustly taken from the conquered 
Achseans by wealthy Spartan proprietors, is altogether 
gratuitous; and granting it to be correct, we have still to 
explain how it happened that this correction of a partial 
injustice came to be transformed into the comprehensive 
and systematic measure which Plutarch describes; and to 
explain, farther, from whence it arose that none of the 
authors earlier than Plutarch take any notice of LyRurgus 
as an agrarian equalizer. These two difficulties will still 
remain, even if we overlook the gratuitous nature of Dr. 
Thirlwall's supposition, or of any other supposition which 
can be proposed respecting the real Lykurgean measure 
which Plutarch is affirmed to have misrepresented. 

It appears to me that these difficulties are bestobvia- 
The state Dy* adopting a different canon of historical 

mentor " interpretation. We cannot accept as real the 
is* best** 1 -Lykurgean land division described in the life of 
explained the lawgiver; but treating this account as a 
8U .ppo- fiction, two inodes of proceeding are open to us. 
fiction of We may either consider the fiction, as it now 
the time of stands, to be the exaggeration and distortion of 
B18, some small fact, and then try to guess, without 


had once been an equal division 
of land prior to LykurgUB— that It 
had degenerated into abuse — <nd 
that Lykurgus corrected it , re- 
storing, not absolute equality, but 
something near to equality (Manso, 
Sparta, vol. i. p. 110-121). This 
is the same gratuitous supposition 
as that of Wachsmuth. 

O. Milller admits the division as 
stated by Plutarch, though he says 
that the whole number of 9000 lots 
cannot have been set out before 
the Uessenian war ; and he adheres 
to ths idea of equality as oontained 
in Plutarch; but he says thaf the 
equality consisted In "equal 


estimate of average produce, 11 — not 
in equal acreable dimensions. He 
goes so far as to tell us that "the 
lots of the Spartans, whiolt sup- 
ported twice as many men ae the 
lots of the Perioski, must upon the 
whole have been twloe as extensive 
(i. t. in the aggregate): each lot 
must therefore have been seven 
times greater” (compare History 
of the Dorians, iii. 3, 0 ; lit 10, 1). 
He also supposes that "similar 
partitions of land bad boon snado 
from the time of the first occupation 
of Laconia by the Dorians.” Who- 
ever compares his various positions 
* with ths evidence brought to eup- 
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any assistance, what the small fact was; or we may regard 
it as fiction from first to last, the expression of some laive 
idea and sentiment so powerful in its action on men’s minds 
at a given time, as to induce them to make a place for it 
among the realities of the past. Now the latter supposition, 
applied to the times of Agis ITT., best meets the case before 
us. The eighth chapter of the life of Lykurgus by Plutarch, 
in recounting the partition of land, describes the dream of 
king Agis, whose mind is full of two sentiments — grief and 
shame for the actual condition of his country — together 
with reverence for its past glories, as well as for the law- 
giver from whose institutions those glories had emanated. 
Absorbed with this double feeling, the reveries of Agis go 
back to the old ante-Lykurgean Sparta as it stood more 
than five centuries before. He sees in the spirit the same 
mischiefs and disorders as those which afflict his waking 
eye — gross inequalities of property, with a few inBolentand 
luxurious rich, a crowd of mutinous and suffering poor, and 
nothing but fierce antipathy reigning between the two. 
Into the midst of this frow'ard, lawless, and distempered 
community steps the venerable missionary from Delphi, — 
breathes into men’s minds new impulses, and an impatience 
to shake off the old social and political Adam — and per- 
suades the rich, voluntarily abnegating their temporal 
advantages, to welcome with satisfaction a new system 
wherein no distinction shall be recognised, except that of 
good or evil desert. 1 Having thusregeuerated the national 
mind, he parcels out the territory of Laconia into equal 
lots, leaving no superiority to any one. Fraternal harmony 
becomes the reigning sentiment, while the coming harvests 
present the gratifying spectacle of a paternal inheritance 
recently distributed, with the brotherhood contented, modest 


port them, will find a painful 
disproportion between the bus is 
and the superstructure. 

Tbe views of Bchttmann, so far 
as I oolleot from expressions 
somewhat vague, seem to coincide 
with those of Dr. Thirl wall. He 
admits however that the alleged 
Ljkurgean equalisation is at 
variance with the representations 
of flsto (Behdmann, Antiq. Jur. # 
Pub. iv. 1, 7, note 4, p. HR). 


1 Plutarch, Lykurg. c. 8. euvl- 
itticc tt)v yuipav dttaaav etc piaov 
fie/Tac, e£ drp 773 dvaSdaaaOa 1, xal 
Vijv p-tr’ aXXrjXtov dnevTac, dp-aXsk 
xal looxXp^pooc Tok flloic TtvopivQoc* 
to 8i upturn 07 prrtdvrec* 

aXXijc iTipip xpbc Irspov 06* ©&<njc 
Sia^opac, O’j?’ 4via4TiiT©c, wXfjv 5 wvjv 
alaxpu>v 'I670C 6pl£si xal uXum fcst«* 
voq. eE^dytnv 61 Tip Xbytp Ipfe?, 
6tiy«ifis, do. 
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and docile. Such is the picture with which “mischievous 
Oneirus” cheats the fancy of the patriotic Agis, whispering 
the treacherous message that the gods have promised kin 
success in a similar attempt, and thus seducing him intc 
that fatal revolutionary course, which is destined to bring 
himself, bis wife and»his aged mother to the dungeon anc 
the hangman’s rope . 1 

That the golden dream just, described was dreamt by 
some Spartan patriots is certain, because it stands recorded 
in Plutarch; that it was not dreamt by the authors of cen- 
turies preceding Agis, I have already endeavoured to show; 
that tne earnest feelings, of sickness of the present and 
yearning for a better fuf ure under the colours of a apstored 
past, which filled the soul of this king and his brother 
reformers — combined with the levelling tendency between 
rich and poor which really was inherent in the Lykurgean 
discipline — were amply sufficient to beget such a dream 
and to procure for it a place among the great deeds of the 
old lawgiver, so much venerated and so little known, — this 
too I hold to be unquestionable. Had there been any 
evidence that Lykurgus had interfered with private pro- 
perty, to the limited extent which Dr. Thirl wall and other 
able critics imagine — that he had resumed certain lands 
unjustly taken by the rich from the Aclieeans — I should 
have been glad to record it; but finding no such evidence, 
I cannot think it necessary to presume the fact simply in 
order to account for the story in Plutarch . 3 

■ Plutarch Agis, c. 19—20. was first brought to my knowledge 

* I read with much satisfaction by bis notice of these two volumes 
in M. Kopstadt's Dissertation, that in Che Heidolberger Jahrbtiohor, 
the general conclusion whio]) I '1S40, No. 41. p, 649. 
have endeavoured to establish re- Since the first edition I have 
ejecting the alleged Lykurgean read the treatise of Lachraann 
redivision of property, appears to (Die Spartunischc Staatsvorfassung 
him successfully proved.. {Dissert, in ihrer Entwiekelung und ihrem 
De Rerum Laconic. Const, sect. Verfalle, sect. 10. p. 170) wherein 
IS. p. 1S8.) the redivision ascribed to Lykur- 

He supposes, with perfect truth, gns is canvassed. He too attri- 

thatatthetime w^pntheUxstedition butes the origin of the tale as a 
of these volumes was* published, portion of history, to the eooial 
I was ignorant of the fact that and political feelings current in 

Lachmann and Korttim had both the days of Agis III. and Kleo- 

sailed in question the reality of mends III. He notices also that 
the Lykurgean redivision. In ro- it is in eentradiotion with Plato 
gard to Professor Kortiim, the fact 'and Xvokratts. But a large pro- 
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The various items in that story all haw together, 
and must be understood as forming parts of the same 
comprehensive fact, or comprehensive fancy. The fixed 
total of 9000 Spartan, and 30,000 Laconian lots,* the 
equality between them, and the rent accruing from each, 
represented by a given quantity of moist and dry produce, 
— all these particulars are alike true or alike uncertified. 
Upon the various numbers here given, many authors have 
raised calculations as to the population and produce of 
Laconia, which appear to me destitute of any trustworthy 
foundation. Those who accept the history, Acknow . 
that Lykurgus constituted the above-mentidhed lodged dif- 
numbers both of citizens and of lots of land, of 

and that he contemplated the maintenance of standing 
both numbers in unchangeable proportion — are Jj* anJVhe 
perplexed to assign the means whereby this axed* 
adjustment. w r as kept undist urbed. N or are they number end 
much assisted in the solution of this emharras- 0 f the lot* 
sing problem by the statement of Plutarch, who 
tells us that the number remained fixed of itself, a n * ' 
and that the succession ran on from father to son without 
either consolidation or multiplication of parcels, down to 
the period when foreign wealth bowed into Sparta, aB a 
consequence of the successful conclusion of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Shortly after that period (he tells us) a 

portion of tho arguments which dence, perhaps sncli facta might 
ho brings to disprove it, are con- appear. But as the evidenoe stand* 
nected with ideas oi his own re- now, there is nothing whatever to 
speoting tho social and political show it. Nor are we entitled (in 
constitution of 6parta , which I my judgement) to presume that It 
think either untrue or uncertified, was so, in the absence of evidence, 
Moreover he believes in the in- simply In order to make out that 
alienability as well as the in- the Lykurgean mythe is only en 
divisibility of the separate lots of exaggeration, and not entire fiction, 
land— which I believe to be just 1 Aristotle (Folit. ii. i, 11) re- 
as littlo oorrect as their supposed marks that the territory of the 
equality. Bpartanlwould maintain 1600 hor*,o- 

Kopstadt (p. ISO) thinks that I men and 20,000 hoplitee, while 
have gone too far in rejecting the number of citizens was in 
every middle opinion. He thinks point of faot lees than 1000 I>r. 
that Lykurgus must have done Thirlwall seedffit to prefer the 
something, though much leu than reading of GSttling— 8000 instead 
what is affirmed, tending to realise of 80,000 ; but the latter seems 
.equality of individual property, better supported by M80^ and 
I shall not say that this is im- most suitable, 
powlbio. If wo had ampler evi> 
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citizen r?amed Epitadeus became ephor — a vindictive and 
Plutarch's ma ^g nan ^ man, who, having had a quarrel with 
•tory about his son, and wishing to oust him from the 
the ephor succession, introduced and obtained sanction 
pi a eus. a new Rh e t ra> whereby power was granted 
to every father of a family either to make over during 
life, or to bequeathe after death, his house and his estate 
to any one whom he chose . 1 But it is plain that this story 
(whatever be the truth about the family quarrel of 
Epitadeus) does not help us out of the difficulty. From 
the time of Lykurgus to that of this disinheriting ephor, 
more than four centuries must be reckoned: now had there 
been real causes at work sufficient to maintain inviolate 
the identical number of lots and families during this long 
period, we see no reason why his new law, simply permisBi^ 
and nothing more, should have overthrown it. ¥e are not 
told by Plutarch what was’ the law of succession prior to 
Epitadeus. If the whole estate went by law to one son in 
the family, what became of the other sons, to whom in- 
dustrious acquisition in anv shape was repulsive as well as 
interdicted? If, on the other hand, the estate was divided 
between the sons equally (as it was by the law of succes- 
sion at Athens), how can we defend the maintenance of an 
unchanged aggregate number of parcels? 

Dr. Thirlwall, after having admitted a modified inter- 
ference with private property by Lykurgus, so as to exact 
from the wealthy a certain sacrifice in order to create lots 
for the poor, and to bring about something approaching 
to equi-producing lots for all, observes: — “The average 
amount of the rent (paid by the cultivating Helots from 
each lot) seems to have been no more than was required 
for the frugal maintenance of a family with six persons. 
The right of transfer was as strictly confined as that of 
enjoyment: the patrimony was indivisible, inalienable, and 
descended to the eldest son; in default of a male heir, to 
the eldest daughter. The object seems to have been, after 
the number of the allotments became fixed, that each 
Bhould be constantly represented by one head of a house- 
hold. But thelature of the means employed for this end 
is one of the most obscure points of the Spartan system 
. . . . . 'In the better times of the commonwealth, this 
seems to have been principally effected by adoptions and 

1 Plutarch, Agfs, c. 5. 
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marriages with heiresses, which provided for the marriages 
of younger sons in families too numerous to be supported 
on their own hereditary property. It was then probably 
seldom necessary for the state to interfere, in order to 
direct the childless owner of an estate, or the father of a 
rich heiress, to a proper choice. But as all adoption 
required the sanction of the kings, and they had also the 
disposal of the hand of orphan heiresses, there can be little 
doubt that the magistrate had the power of interposing on 
such occasions, even in opposition to the wishes of indwid* 
uals, to relieve poverty and check the accumulation of 
wealth.* (Hist. Or. ch. 8. vol. i. p. 367.) 

I cannot concur in the view which Dr. Thirlwall here 
takes of the state of property, or the arrange- Landed 
ments respecting itB transmission, in ancient property 
Sparta. Neither the equal modesty of possession unequally" 
which he supposes, nor the precautions for divided at 
perpetuating it, can be shown to have ever Bpftrt * ; 
existed among the pupils of Lykurgus. Our earliest 
information intimates the existence of rich men at Sparta: 
the story of king Aristo and Agetus, in Herodotus, exhibits 
to us the latter as a man who cannot be supposed to hav© 
had only just ‘‘enough to maintain six persons frugally*— 
while his beautiful wife, whom Aristo coveted and en- 
trapped from him, is expressly described as the daughter 
of opulent parents. Sperthies and Bulis the 'jfalthybiads 
are designated as belonging to a distinguished race, and 
among the wealthiest men in Sparta . 1 Demaratus was the 
only king of Sparta, in the days of Herodotus, who had 
ever gained a chariot victory in the Olympic games; but 
we know by the case of Lichas during the Peloponnesian 
war, Evagoras, and others, that private Spartans were 
equally successful ; 2 and for one Spartan who won the prize, 
there muBt of course have been many who bred their hones 
and started their chariots unsuccessfully. It need hardly 
be remarked that chariot-competition at Olympia was one 
of the most significant evidences of a wealthy house: nor 
were there wanting Spartans who kept horses and dogs 
without any exclusive view to the games. "We know from 
Xenophon, that at the time of the battle of Leuktra, “the 
very rich Spartans* provided the hones to be mounted for 

' Eavoi. tL U. oU ivlpibutm tc *"lR«rod. vi. 70— 1S8; ThaejSL 
tXptov SufaTtpa, Sc. ; vii. 184 v. SO. 
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the staib-cavalry. 1 These and other proofs, of the existenoe 
of rioh men at Sparta, are inconsistent with the idea of a 
body of citizens each possessing what was about enough 
for the frugal maintenance of six persons and no more. 

As we do not find that such was in practice the state 
of property in the Spartan community, so neither can we 
discover that, the lawgiver ever tried either to make or to 
keep it so. What he did was to impose a rigorous public 
nor were discipline, with simple clothing and fare, in- 
i»wB which curQ ^ ent alike upon the rich and the poor (this 
tended to was his special present to Greece, according to 
equalise it. Thucydides,'^ and his great point of contact with 
democracy, according to Aristotle); but he took no pains 
either to restrain tne enrichment of the former, or to 
prevent the impoverishment of the latter. He meddle^, 
little with the distribution of property, and such neglect 
is one of the capital deficiencies for which Aristotle cen- 
sures him. That philosopher tells us, indeed, that the 
Spartan law r had made, it dishonourable (he does not sav, 
peremptorily forbidden) to buy or sell landed property, 
but that there was the fullest liberty both of donation and be- 
quest: and the same results (he justly observes) ensued from 
the practice tolerated as would have ensued from the practice 
discountenanced — since it was easy to disguise a real sale 
under an ostensible donation. He notices pointedly the 
tendency of property at Sparta to concentrate itself in 
fewer hands, unopposed by any legal hindrances: the fathers 
married their daughters to whomsoever they chose, and 
gave dowries according to their own discretion, generally 
very large: the rich families moreover intermarried among 
Opinions of one another habitually and without restriction. 
Aristotle. Now a ll these are indicated by Aristotle ad cases 
in which the law might have interfered, and ought to haip 
interfered, but did not — for the great purpose of 
geminating the benefits of landed property as much as possibm 
among the mass of the citizens. Again, he tells us that the 
law encouraged the multiplication of progeny, and granted 
exemptions to 6uch citizens as had three or four children 
—but took no thought how the numerous families of poorer 
citizens were to live, or to maintain their qualification at 

• Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 11 j Xe- Polit. ii. 8, 5. ~ 
iioph. d« R«p, lift o, t. 3; Mol pi* * Thuoyd. i. •; Axistot.PoU4.lr. 
lip. Atboa*. It. p. Ml; Axiatol 1, 4, Sj viii. 1, A 

* i 
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the public tables, most of the lands of the Bt&te’heifcg in 
the hands of the rich. 1 His notice, and condemnation of 
that law, which made the franchise of the Spartan citizen 
dependent upon his continuing to furnish his quota to the 
public table- havebeen already adverted to ; as well as the 
potent love of money 2 which he not^s in the Spartan char- 
acter, and which must have tended continually to keep 
together the richer families among themselves: while 
amongst a community where industry was unknown, no 
poor citizen could ever become rich. 

If we duly weigh these evidences, we shall sec that 
equality of possessions neither existed in fact, Erroneous 
lior ever entered into the scheme and tendencies JJ* 0 p n p 8 °^ th 
of the lawgiver at Sparta. And the picture regard^ 1 
which Dr. Thirlwall 3 nas drawn of a body of |^ s a p " Un 
citizens each possessing a lot of land about ade- practice of 
quate to the frugal maintenance of six persons "accession, 
—of adoptions and marriages of heiresses arranged with a 


1 Aristot. Pol it. ii. C, 10-13; v. 
C, 7. 

* Thft panegyiist Xenophon ack- 
nowledges much the name respect- 
ing the Sparta which ho witnes- 
sed ; 'but he maintains that it had 
been better in former timeB (Bo 
pub. Lac. o. 14). 

• The view of Dr. Thirlwall 
agrees In the main with that of 
Manso and O. Miiller (Miitibo, 

.Sparta, vol. i. p. 118-129 ; and vol. 
11. Beilage, 9, p. 129; and Mill! or, 
History of the Dorians, vol. il. B. 
Hi. c. 10. sect. 2, S). 

Both these authors maintain the 
proposition stated by Plutarch 
(Aglf, c. 5, in his reference to the 
•phor Epitadeus, and the new law 
carried by that . ephor), that the 
number of Spartan lots, nearly 
•gual and rigorously indivisible, 
remained with little or no ohango 
from the time of the original di- 
vision down to the return of Ly- 
aaader after his victorious close 
of the Peloponnesian war. Both 
acknowledge that they cannot un- 
dClKand bj what regulations thU 


long unalterabillty, bo improbable 
in itBSlf, was maintained: but 
bn tli affirm the faot positively. 

The period will be more than 
400 years, if the original division 
be referred to Lykurgns : more 
than On year*, if the 9000 lnt« are 
understood to (late frotn the Mes- 
sciiinn war. 

If this alleged fact be really a 
fact, it ia something almost with- 
out a parallel in the hiotory of 
mankind: and before wo consent 
to believe it, we ought at least 
to be satisfied that there is con- 
siderable show of positive evidenco 
in its favour, and not much against 
it. Bat on examining Manso and 
Miiller, it will be seen that not 
only is there very slender evldenoe 
in its favour— there is • deolded 
balance of evidence againet It. 

The evidence produced to prove 
the indivisibility of the Bpartan 
lot is s passage of Hovakloidic 
Pontloue, o. 9 (ad calo. Cvagii, p. 
504), moist* 8ft Aaxtftaipovleic 
alcjjpft* vtv4g*«n*i--rfc dp^eUcfuft- 
pc< cwvijuotus (onrai^ldsi) oMi 
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deliberate view of providing for the younger children of 
numerous families — of interference on the part of the kings 


{gtaxi. The first portion of this 
assertion is confirmed by, and pro- 
bably borrowed from, Aristotle, 
who says the same thing # nearly 
in the same words : the second 
portion of the sentence ought, ac- 
cording to all reasonable rules of 
oons ruction, to be understood 
with reference to the first part ; 
that is, to the sale of the original 
lot. “To sell land is held dis- 
graceful among the Lacedemo- 
nians, nor is it permitted to sever 
off any portion of the original lot,” 
i. e. for sale. Herakleidfes is not 
here speaking of the law of suc- 
cession to property at Lacedeemou, 
nor can we infer from his words 
that the whole lot was transmitted 
entire to one son. No evidenoo 
except this very irrelevant sen- 
tenoe is produced by Muller and 
Manso to justify their positive 
assertion, that the Spartan lot of 
land was indivi-ible in respect to 
inheritance. 

Having thus determined the in- 
divisible transmission of lots to 
one son of a family, Manso and 
Mfiller presume, without any 
proof, that that son must be the 
eldest: and Muller proceeds to 
state something equally unsup- 
ported by proof:— “The extent of 
hie rights, however, was perhaps 
no farther than that he was con- 
sidered master of the house and 
property; while the other members 
of the family had an equal right 
to the enjoyment of it. . . . Tho 
master of the family was therefore 
obliged to contribute for all these 
to the syssitia, without whioh con- 
tribution no one was admitted.”— 
pp. 189, 200. 

▲11 this Is * completely gratui- 
tous, and will be found to prpdsioe 
as many difficulties in one way as 


it removes in another. 

The next law as to the trans- 
mission of property whioh Manso 
states to have prevailed, is, that 
all daughters were to marry with- 
out receiving any dowry— the case 
of a sole daughter is here exoepted. 
Nor this proposition he cites Plu- 
tarch, Apophtheg. Laconic, p. 297; 
Justin. iii. 3; ASlian. V. H. vl. 0. 
These authors do certainly affirm 
that there was Buch a regulation, 
and both Plutarch and Justin as- 
sign reasons for it, real or sup- 
posed. “Lykurgus being askea 
why he directed that maidens 
should be married without dowry, 
answered,— In order that maidens 
of poor families might not remain 
unmarried, and that character and 
virtue might be exclusively attend- 
ed to in the choice of a.wife.” 
The same general reason is^ given 
by Justin. Now fcl^e reason here 
given for the prohibition of dowry, 
goes indirectly to prove that there 
existed no such law of general 
succession as that which had been 
before stated, viz. the sacred in- 
divisibility of the primitive lot. 
For had this latter been recog- 
nised, the reason would have been 
obvious why daughters could re- 
ceive no dowry : the fathers whole 
landed property (and a Spartan 
could have little of any other pro- 
perty, sinoe he never aoquired 
anything by industry) was under 
the strictest entail to his eldest 
son. Flutaroh and Justin, there- 
fore, while in their statement as 
to the matter of fact they warrant 
Manso in affirming the prohibition 
of dowry (about this matter offaot, 
more presently), do by the reason 
whioh they give, discountenance hit 
former supposition as to the indivi- 
sibility of the primitive family Idle. 
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to ensure this object — of a fixed number of lot? of land, 
each represented .by one head of a household — this picture 


Thirdly, Manso understands 
Aristotle (Polit. 11. 6. 11). by the 
use of the adverb vuv, to affirm 
something respecting his own time 
specially, and to imply at tho 
same time that the anciont custom 
had been tho reverse. I cannot 
think that the adverb, as Aristotle 
uses it in that passage, bears out 
euoh a construction: vbv li there 
does not signify present time as 
opposed to past, but the antithesis 
, between the actual custom and 
that which Aristotle pronounces 
to be oxpediont. Aristotle gives 
no indication of being aware thut 
any material change had taken 
plaoe in the laws of succession at 
Sparta; this is one circumstance, 
for which both Manso and Milller, 
who both believe in the extraordi- 
nary revolution caused by the 
permissive law of the ephor Epi 
tadeus, censure him. 

Three other positions art* laid 
down by Manso about tho laws of 
property at Sparta. 1. A man might 
give away or bequeathe his land 
to whomsoever he pleased. 2. But 
none except childless persons 
could do this. 3. They could only 
give or bequeathe it to citizens 
who had no land of their own. 
Of these three regulations, the 
first is distinctly affirmed by Aris- 
totle, and may be telied upon: 
the eeoond is a restriction not 
notioed by Aristotle, and supported 
by no proof except that which 
arises out of the story of the 
ephor Epitadeus, who is said to 
have been unable to disinherit his 
eon without caneing a new law 
to he passed : the thirds is a pure 
fanoy. 

So muoh for the positive evi- 
dence, on the faith of which Manso 
and Mfilltr affirm the startling 


faot, that the lots of land in 
Sparta remained distinot, indivi- 
sible, and unchanged in number, 
down tg the olose of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. I venture to say that 
such positive evidence is far too 
weak to sustain an affirmation in 
itself so improbable, even if there 
were no evid^noe on the other side 
for contradiction. But in this 
case there is powerfuloontradictory 
evidence. 

First, the assertions of these 
authors are distinctly in the teeth 
of Aristotle, whose authority they 
try to invalidate by saying that 
lie spoke ultogotlier with reference 
to biB own time at SpartA, and 
that he misconceived the primitive 
Lykargean constitution. Now this 
might form a reasonable ground of 
presumption against the compe- 
tency of Aristotle, if the witnesses 
producud on the other side were 
older than he. But it so happens 
that every one of the witnesses 
produced by Manso and Miillor 
arc younger than Aristotle* Hera- 
kleidfis Tonticus, Plutarch, Justin, 
JElian, Ac. Nor is it shown that 
these authors copied from any 
source earlier than Aristotle— for 
lus testimony oannot be contra- 
dicted by any inferences drawn 
from Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Plato, Isokratfts or 
Ephorus. None of these writers, 
anterior to or contemporary with 
Aristotle, countenance the fancy 
of equal, indivisible, perpetual 
lots, or prohibition of dowry. 

The fact Is, that Aristotle Is not 
only our best witness, but also 
our oldest witness, respecting the 
lawt of property In the Spartan 
commonwealth. I oonld have visit- 
ed* indeed that earlier testimonies 
had existed, and I admit that ere* 
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ifi one, o¥ which the reality must not be sought on the banks 
of the Eurotas. The “better times of the commonwealth,” 


the most sagacious observer of 
S40 — 330 b.o. is liable to mistake 
when he speaks of one or two 
centuries before. But if Aristotle 
is to be discredited on the ground 
of late date, what are we to say 
to Plutarch? To insist on the in- 
tellectual eminence of Aristotle 
wonld be superfluous : and on this 
■ubjeot he is a witness the more 
valuable, as he had made careful, 
laborious and personal inquiries 
into the Grecian governments ge- 
nerally, and that of Sparta among 
them— the great point do mire for 
ancient speculative politicians. 

Now the statements of Aristotle 
distinctly exclude the idea of 
equal, indivisible, inalienable, 
perpetual lots,— and prohibition 
of dowry. He particularly notices 
the habit of giving very large 
dowries, and the constant tendency 
of the lots of land to become con- 
solidated in fewer and fewer hands. 
He tolls us nothing upon the sub- 
ject which iB not perfectly con- 
sistent, intelligible, and uncon- 
tradicted by any known statements 
belonging to his own or to earlier 
times. Ilut the reason why men 
refuse to believe him, and either 
set aside or explain away his evi- 
dence, is that they sit down to 
study with their minds full of the 
division of landed properly as- 
cribed to Iiykurgus by Plutarch. 
I willingly ‘concede that on this 
oeoaeion we have to choose be- 
tween Plutarch and Aristotle. We 
*onnnot reconcile them exoept by 
arbitrary suppositions, every one 
of which breaks up the simplicity, 
beauty and symmetry of Plutarch's 
agrarian Idea— end every* one of, 
which still leaves the perpetuity 
of the original lots unexplained. 

' And I have no hesitation in pre- 


ferring the authority of Aristotle 
(which is in perfeot consonance 
with what we indirectly gather 
from other authors, his contem- 
poraries and predecessors) as a 
better witness on every ground; 
rejecting the statement of Plutarch, 
and rejecting it altogether with 
all its consequences. 

But tlio authority of Aristotle 
is not the only argument which 
may be urged to refute this sup- 
position, that the distinct Spartans 
lots remained unaltered in number 
down to the time of Bysander. l*or 
if the number of distinct lots re- 
mained uudnniniehed, the number 
of citizens cannot have greatly 
diminished. Now the conspiracy 
of Kinaddn falls during the life of 
Lvsandor, within the first ten years 
after the close of the Peloponnesian 
war: and in tho account which 
Xenophon gives of that conspiracy, 
the paucity of tlic number of citizens 
is brought out in the clearest and 
most emphatic manner. And this 
must be before the time when tho 
now law of Epitadeus is said to 
have passed, at least before that 
law cun have had room to produce 
any sensible effeots. If then the 
anciont 9000 lots still remained all 
separate, without either consoli- 
dation or subdivision, how are we 
to account for the small number 
of citizens at the time of the con- 
spiracy of KinaddnP 
This examination of the evidenoe 
(for the purpose of. whioh I have 
been compelled to prolong the 
present note) shows— 1. That the 
hypothesis of indivisible, inalien- 
able lots, maintained for a long 
period In undiminished number 
at Sparta, is not only sustained by 
the very minimum of affirmative 
e^dsnoe, but is contradicted by 
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to which he refers, may have existed in the glowihff retro- 
spect of Agis, hut are not acknowledged in the sober ap- 
preciation of Aristotle. That the citizens were far more 
numerous in early times, the philosopher tells us, and that 
the community had in his day greatly declined in power, 
we also know: in this sense the times of Sparta had doubt- 
less once been better. We may even concede that during 
the three centuries succeeding Lykurgus, when they were 
continually acquiring new territory, and when Aristotle 


very good ncgati\o. u That tin* 
hypothesis which 1 <*j.n .mmu- dow- 
ries to daughters a*- being prohi- 
bited by law, i* indeed uHumed by 
P Plutarch, iEliar and Justin, but i' 
contradicted by the better aullioiity 
of Aristotle. 

The roccnt edition of Ilcrnhh i 
d6s Ponticus, published by SdiiH-i- 
dowiu in 1F47 Pint*" »n\ ' i-t edi- 
tion, presents an unu i » , d* d text 
■which completely bears out m\ 
interpretation, llis text, deim-d 
from a luller companion ofexm- 
ing MSS., as well as noin bet lei 
critical judgement (see liin I'mlcgg. 
o. iii. p. liv.), stands— 11 m/- 1 * r n 
Y", #A«xa3»i(xovioi5 i'S/pov *3Tai 
Tij; 8s dp/7i«Q g',t 07; oOo: 

(p. 7). It is plain that all this 
passago relates to sale of land, 
and not to testation, or succession, 
or division. Thus much neganvrly 
is certain, and Sdnieidewinreinarkn 
in his note (p. 03) that it contra- 
dicts MUller, Hermann, and Schu- 
mann — adding, that the distinction 
drawn is, between land inherited 
from the oiiginal family lots, and 
land otherwise acquired, by dona- 
tion, bequest, Ac. tSnlo of the lor- 
mer was absolutely illegal sale 
of the latter was discreditable, jet 
not absolutely illegal. Aristotle 
in the Politics (vii. fi, 10) take* no 
notice of any such distinction, 
between land inhorited from the 
primitive lots, and land otherwise 
acquired. Nor was there perhaps 


n\ \wll-d, ined line of distinction, 
in a country of unwuttcu customs 
’ike Sparta, between what wan 
simply disgraceful and what was 
positively illegal. Sclineidewin in 
Ins noli*, however, assumes tlio 
original equality of the lots as 
cerium m it-elf, and as being the 
cnu<-i' of the prohibition, neither 
of winch appeals to me true. 

I speak of this confused com* 
p'lutinn "till under the name of 
1 1 eraklenii's Ponticus, by which It 
is commonly known; though 
Mdiucidew in in the second chap- 
ter of his Prolegomena has shown 
suflieieni reason for believing that 
then' is no authority for connect- 
ing it with the name of Heraklet- 
dOs. He tries to establish the 
work ns consisting of Exccrpta 
from the lost treatise of Aristotle’s 
ripi do) iTiubv. which is woll made 
out with regard to some parts, 
hut not enough to justify his in- 
ference as to the whole. The ar- 
tic'e, wherein Welcker vindicates 
the ascribing of the work to an 
I'.xeerptor of Herakleidts, is un- 
satisfactory (Kleine Schriften, p. 
4M). 

Beyond tliis irrelevant passage 
of lleraklcidfis Ponticus, no farther 
evidence is produced by Miiller 
and Manso to jnstify tholr positive 
^assertion, that the Spartan lot of 
*land was indivisible Ln respect to 
'Inheritance. 
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bad beeb told that they had occasionally admitted new 
citizens, bo that the aggregate number of citizens had onoe 
been 1 0,000 — we may concede that in these previous cen- 
turies the distribution of land had been less unequal, so 
that the disproportion between the great size of the terri- 
tory and the small number of citizens was not bo marked 
as it had become at the period which the philosopher per- 
sonally witnessed; for the causes tending to augmented 
inequality were constant and uninterrupted in their work- 
ing. But this admission will still leave us far removed from 
the sketch drawn by Dr. Thirlwall, which depicts the 
Lykurgean Sparta as starting from a new agrarian scheme 
not far removed from equality of landed property — the 
citizens as spontaneously disposed to uphold this equality* 
by giving to unprovided men the benefit of adoptions ana 
heiress-marriages — and the magistrate as interfering to 
enforce this latter purpose, even in cases where the citizens 
were themselves unwilling. All our evidence exhibits to us 
both decided inequality of possessions and inclinations on 
the part of rich men the reverse of those which Dr. Thirl- 
wall indicates; nor will the powers of interference which 
he ascribes to the magistrate be found sustained by the 
chapter of Herodotus on which he seems to rest them. 1 

1 Herod, vi. 57, in enumerating Now the judicial function her® 
the privileges and perquisites of described is something very dif- 
the kings — fitx&'atv Si fjiouvoyc too? ferent from the language of Dr. 
PaciX7ja« T&aafis (jiouva' xaxpoo^ou xs Thirlwall, that •‘tne kings had the 
icapOiwj icepi, ec x6> Ixveerai e/s iv, disposal of the hand of orphan 
Tjv imq asp 6 ita*H)p ouT7jv ey/u^ei^' heiresses in cases where the father 
xal 68u>v 3 t]|jlo31Sio * rep i* xad rjv xi« had not signified hie will.” Such 
0st6v nougat 7toieeaGai iOsX^, pajiX^cov disposal would approaoh somewhat 
svdvxiov itotiecGoti. to that omnipotence which Aristo- 

It seems curions that iraxpoy/oc phanfis (Vesp. 686) makes old Phi- 
irapGivoc should mean a damsel lokleon claim for the Athenian 
who has no father (literally lueue dikasts (an exaggeration well-oal- 
a non luc*ndo)\ but I suppose that culated to serve the poet’s pur- 
we must accept this upon the pose of making the dikasts 
authority of Julius Pollux and Ti- appear monsters of caprice and 
mseus. Proceeding on this inter- injustice), and would be analo- 
pretation, Valckenaer gives the gous to the power whioh Bng- 
meaning of the passage very justly : lish kings enjoyed three oen- 
“Orb® nuptias, neodum a patre turies ago as feudal guardians 
desponsatffi, si plures sibi vindi- over wards. But the language of 
oarent, fieretque rj lit IxXtjpo?, ut Herodotus is inconsistent with the 
Athenis loquebantur, snlfiexoc, idea that the kings shoes a hns- 
Spartae lia ista dirimebatur a regi- band for the orphan heiress. She 
.bus soils.” was claimed as of right by persons 
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To conoeive correctly, then, the Lykurgean system, as 
far as obscurity and want of evidence will permit, it seems 
to me that there are two current misconceptions which it 
is essential to discard. One of these is, that, the system 
included a repartition of landed property, upon principles 
of exact or approximative equality (distinct from that 
appropriation which belonged to the Dorian conquest and 
settlement), and provisions for perpetuating the number of 
distinct and equal lots. The other is, that it was first 
brought to bear when the Spartans were masters of all 
Laconia. The illusions created by the old legend — which 
depicts Laconia as all one country, and all conquered at 
one stroke— yet survive after the legend itself has been set 
►aside as bad evidence: we cannot conceive Sparta as sub- 
sisting by itself without dominion over Laconia, nor 
Amyklffi, Pliaris and Geronthree, as really and truly inde- 
pendent of Sparta. Yet, if these towns were independent 
in the time of Lykurgus, much more confidently may the 
same independence be affirmed of the portions of Laconia 
which lie lower than Amykloe down the valley of the 
Eurotas, as well as of the eastern coast, which Herodotus 
expressly states to have been originally connected with 
Argos. 

in certain dogrces of relationship tion was performed before the 
to her. Whether the law about kings : probably enough thero was 
dyylatsia (affinity carrying legal some fee paid with it. But this 
rights) was the same as at Athens affords no ground for presuming 
we cannot tell ; but the question that they had any hand in deter- 
submitted for adjudication, at mining whom the childless father 
Sparta to the kings and at Athens was to adopt. According to the 
to tha dikasteries, was oertainly Attic law about adoption , there 
the same, agreeably to the above were conditions to be ful Ailed, 
note of Valckenaer— namely, to consents to bo obtained , the ab* 
whom, among tbevarious claimants sence of disqualifying dreumstan- 
for the marriage, * the beet legal ces verified, do.; and some author- 
title really belonged. It ie indeed lty before which this was to be 
probable enough, that the two done was indispensable (see Xeier 
royal descendants of Htraklts and Sobomann , Attiech. Process, 
might abuse their judicial function, b. iii. ch. ii. p. 430). At Sparta 
me there eve various instances suoh authority was vested by an- 
kuown in which they take bribes ; dent one tom in the king ; but we 
but they were not likely to abuse are not told, nor is it probable, 
it la favour of an unprovided “that be oould interpose, In oppo- 
youth. sitlon to the wishes of individual^ 

Kent, as to adoption : Herodotus to ^relieve poverty,* ae Ox. Thill* 
telle us that the ceremony of adof)- wall supposes. 
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Dykturgean 
ayetem— 
originally 
applied 
only to 
Sparta— 
introdnoed 
equal se- 
verity of 
discipline, 
not equal- 
ity of 
property. 


Discarding then these two suppositions, we have to 
consider the Lykurgean system as brought to 
hear upon Sparta and its immediate circumjaeent 
district, apart from the rest of Laconia, and as 
not meddling systematically with the partition 
of property, whatever that may have been, which 
the Dorian conquerors established at their ori- 
ginal settlement. Lykurgus does not try to 
make the poor rich, nor the rich poor; but he 
imposes upon both the same subjugating drill 1 
— the same habits of life, gentlemanlike idleness, 
and unlettered strength — the same fare, clothing, labours, 
privations, endurance, punishments, and subordination. It 
is a lesson instructive at least, however -unsatisfactory, tqi 
political students — that with all this equality of dealing, 
he ends in creating a community in whom not merely the 
love of pre-eminence, but even the love of money, stands 
powerfully and specially developed . 2 

How far the peculiar of the primitive Sparta extended 
we have no means of determining; but its limits 
down the valley of the Eurotas were certainly 
narrow, inasmuch as it did not reach so far as 
Amykhe. Nor can wc tell what principles the 
Dorian conquerors may have followed in the 
original allotment of lands within the limits of 
that peculiar. Equal apportionment is not probable, 
because all the individuals of a conquering hand are seldom 
regarded as possessing equal claims; but whatever the 
original apportionment may have been, it remained without 
any general or avowed disturbance until the days of Agis 
III. and Kleoinenes III. Here then we have the primitive 
Sparta, including Dorian warriors with their Helot subjects, 
but noPerioeki. And it is upon these Spartans separately, 
perhaps after tin 1 period of aggravated disorder and law- 
lessness noticed by Herodotus and Thucydides, that the 
painful but invigorating discipline above sketched must 
have been' originally brought to hear. 

The gradual conquest of Laconia, with the acquisition 
of additional lands and new Helots, and the formation 
of the order of Perioeki, both of which were a consequence 
of it — is to be considered as posterior to the introduction 


Original 
Dorian al- 
lotment of 
land in 
Hp&rta 
unknown— 
probably 
m>t equal. 


tUttiptot ft«|«,aal|af)pOTOc , Riraoni- " » ArUtotel. Pollt. ii. 6, », It, 3% 
d««, «pud Plutarch. Agpeilau*, o. U icb h fiXo 
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of the Lykurgean system at Sparta, and as resulting part- 
ly from the increased force which that system a 
imparted. The career of conquest went on, be- co^Sllt of 
ginning from Teleklus, for nearly three centu- Laconia, 
ries — with some interruptions indeed, and in inhlnw 
the case of the Messenian war, witji a despe- force ll »- 
rate and even precarious struggle — so that thJ^ykur- 
in the time of Thucydides, and for some «®. an 
time previously, the Spartans possessed two- p ine< 
fifths of Peloponnesus. And this series of new acqui- 
sitions and victories disguised the really weak point of the 
Spartan system, by rendering it possible either to plant 
the poorer citizens as Periceki in a conquered township, 
nr to supply them with lots of land, of which they could 
receive the produce without leaving the city — so that their 
numbers and their military strength were prevented from 
declining. It is even affirmed by Aristotle, that during 
these early times they augmented the number of their 
citizens by fresh admissions, which of course implies 
the acquisition of additional lots of land . 1 But successful 
war (to use an expression substantially borrowed from 
the same philosopher) was necessary to their salva- 
tion: the establishment of their ascendency, and of their 
maximum of territory, was followed, after no very long 
interval, by symptoms of decline.- It. will hereafter 
be seen that at the period of the conspiracy of Kinadon 
(395 b.c.), the full citizens (called Homoioi or Peers) were 
considerably inferior in number to the Hy pome i ones, or 
Spartans wno could no longer furnish their qualification, 
and had become disfranchised. And the loss thus sustained 
was very imperfectly repaired hy the admitted practice 
sometimes resorted to by rich men, of associating with their 
own children the children of poorer citizens, and paying 
the contribution of these latter to the public tables, so as 
to enable them to go through the prescribed course of 
education and discipline — whereby they became (under the 
title or sobriquet of Mothakes 3 ) citizens, with a certain 
taint of inferiority, yet were sometimes appointed to honour- 
able commands. 

• Aria tot. Polit. i L a, 18. *ii. 13 , 1ft. 

*Ari«4ot. Polit. it. fl, 89. Toit«- ‘Plutarch, Kleomon. o. §i Pfcf- 
fotbCovro voXtpoovrtc, i«i>- laron. ap. Attoeaa. rl. p. *71. 
forte 14 Compare else* T*t ttomfen call** 

vo*. n. * * 
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Laconia, the state and territory of theLacedsemonians, 
was affirmed at the time of its greatest extension to have 
comprehended 100 cities * — this after the conquest of 
Messenia, so that it would include all the southern portion 
of Peloponnesus, from Thyrea on the Argolic Gulf to the 
southern bank of th/a river Nedon in its course into the 
Ionian Sea. But Laconia, more strictly so called, was 
distinguished from Messenia, and was understood to deBig- 


and tbs illegitimate eons of Spar- 
tans, whom Xenophon mentions 
with eulogy, as "having partaken 
in the honourable training of the 
city,” must probably have been 
Introduced in this same way, by 
private support from the rich (X.e- 
noph. Hellen. v. 3, 9). The xenG- 
lasy must have then become prac- 
tically much relaxed, if not ex- 
tinet. 

1 Strabo, viii. p. 3G2 ; Steph. Byz. 
AtOtia. 

Construing the word rom? ex- 
tensively, so as to include town- 
ships small as well as consider- 
able, this estimate is probably in- 
ferior to the truth ; since even du- 
ring the depressed times of modern 
Greece a fraction of the ancient 
Laconia (including in that term 
Messenia) exhibited much more 
than 100 bourga. 

In reference merely to the ter- 
ritory called Maina, between Ca- 
lamata in the Messeniau Gulf and 
Capo di Magna, the western part 
of the peninsula of Tienaimty see 
a curious letter addressed to tho 
Duo de Nevers'in 1618 (on occa- 
sion of £ projected moveiflent to 
liberate theMorea from the Turks, 
and to assure to him the sover- 
eignty of it, as descendant of tfic 
Pal»ologi) by a confidential agent 
whom he despatched thither— M 
Ohateaurenaud— who sends to trim 
"one sorte de tableau statistique 
du Magne, oh eont 6num6r6s 126 
bourgs ou Tillages nenfennans 4013 
taut* at pouvans fouralr 10,000 


comhattans, dont 4000 armOs, et 
6000 sans armes (between Calamata 
and Capo di Magna).” (MGmoires 
de 1’AcndGmie des Inscriptions, 
tom. xv. 1642. p. 320. Mdmoire de 
M. Burger de Xivrey.) 

This estimate is not far removed 
from that of Colonel Leake to- 
wards the beginning of the present 
century, who consists that there 
were then In Man! (the same ter- 
ritory) 130 towns and villages; and 
this too in a state of society ex- 
ceedingly disturbed and insecure 
—where private feuds and privato 
towers (or pyrghi) for defence 
were universal , and in parts of 
which, Colonel Leake says, “I see 
men preparing the ground for cot- 
tun, with a dagger and pistols at 
.their girdles. This, it seems, is 
the ordinary armour of the culti- 
vator when there is no particular 
suspicion of danger; the shepherd 
is almost always armed with ft 
musnet.” .... w Tfae Maniotes 
reckon tlioir population at 30 , 000 , 
and their muskets at 10,000.” (Leake, 
Travels in Morca, vol. 1. oh. vii- 
pp. 943, 261-266.) 

Now under the dominion of Sparta 
all Laconia doubtless enjoyed com- 
plete internal security, so that 
the idea of the cultivator tilling 
( Us land in arms would be v un- 
heard of. Reasoning upon thft basis 
of what has just been stated about 
the Maniote population and num- 
ber of townships, 100s6Xaic for 
Laoonia la a very moderate oa» 
‘Rotation, 
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Hate the portion of the ahove-mentioned territory which 
lay to the east of Mount Taygetus. The conquest of 
Messenia by the Spartans we shall presently touch upon ; 
but that of -Laconia proper is very imperfectly narrated to 
ub. Down to the reign of Teleklus, as has been before 
remarked, Amyklae, Fharis and (lerflnthr® were c onqueitof 
still Achaean: in the reign of that prince they Amyki®, 
were first conquered, and the Achaeans either 
expelled or subjugated. It cannot be doubted by king * 
that Amyki® had been previously a place of T * leklu «* 
consequence: in point of heroic antiquity and memorials, 
this city, as well as Thera pure, seems to have surpassed 
Sparta. And the war of the Spartans against it is repre- 
sented aB a struggle of some moment — indeed in those 
times the capture of any walled city was tedious and diffi- 
cult. Timomachus, an -dCgeid from Thebes , 1 at the head 
of a body of his countrymen, is said to have rendered 
essential service to the Spartans in the conquest of the 
Acheeans of Amykl®: and the brave resistance of the latter 
was commemorated by a monument erected to Zeus Tro- 
pasus at Spurta, which was still to be seen in the time of 
Pausanias . 2 The Achirnns of Pharis and Geronthr®, 
alarmed by the fate of Amykl®, are said to have surrendered 
their towns with little or no resistance: after which the 
inhabitants of all the three cities, either wholly or in part, 
went into exile heyond sea, giving place to colonists from 
Sparta . 3 From this time forward, according to Pausanias, 
Amyklae continued as a village . 4 But as the Amyklaean 
hoplites constituted a valuable portion of the Spartan 
army, it must have been numbered among the cities of 
the PerioBki as one of the hundred ; 8 the distinction between 
a dependent city and a village not being very strictly drawn. 
The festival of the Hyacinthia, celebrated at the great 
temple of the Amyklaean Apollo, was among the most 
Solemn and venerated in the Spartan calendar. 

It was in the time of Alkamenes the son of Tdleklus 

1 Aristot. Aaxfus. FloXt-rcla, ap. of PeloponnesuB. (Not® Critic*? 
Bohol. Pindar. lath. rii. 18. ad Pindar. Pytb. r. 74. p. 47S.) 

I agree with M. Boeckb, that * Faiuan. iii. 2, 6; iii. 12, 7. 

Pindar himeelf identifies this march * Pautan. iii. 22, 6. 

of the ASgeids to Amykl® with * fauean. iii. 19, 6. 

the original Herakleid oonquesf •Xenopb. H el leu. It. 6, 11, 

2 B 2 
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that the Spartans conquered Helus, a maritime town on 
Htina oon- the bank °f Eurotas, and reduced its 
qnerad bj inhabitants to bondage — from whose name, 1 
AikAmenM. according to various authors, the general title 
Jlelots f belonging to all the serfs of Laconia, was derived. 
'But of the conquest <*f the other towns of Laconia — Gy- 
theium, Akriae, Therapnse, &c.— or of the eastern land on the 
coast of the Argolic Gulf, including Brasiee and Epidaurus 
LimSra, or the island of Kythera, all which at one timq, 
belonged to the Argeian confederacy, we have no accounts. 

Scanty as our information is, it just enables us to make 
Progr688iT6 out a progressive increase of force and domin- 
inoreaae of ion on the part of the Spartans, resulting from 
Sputa. the organisation of Lvkurgus. Of this progress 
a farther manifestation is found, besides the conquest of 
the Achseans in the south by Teleklus and Alkamenes, in 
their successful opposition to the great power i)f Pheid6n 
the Argeian, related in a previous chapter, w e now ap- 
proach the long and arduous efforts by which they accom- 
plished the subjugation of their brethren the Messenian 
Dorians. 

1 P»U8»n. ill, 2,7; iii. 20, C. Strabo, bably have been given by sea ; per- 
Vili. p 863, baps from Epidaurus Limdra, or 

If it be true (as Pausanias states) PraBiae, when these towns formed 
that the Argeians aided Helus to part of the Argeian fedeiatioa, 
resist, then cssistuuce must pro- 
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CHAPTER VII 


FIRST AND SECOND MESSEN1AN WARS. 


That there were two long contests between the Lacedaemo- 
nians and Messenians, and that, in both, the for- Authorities 
merwere completely victorious, is a fact sufficient- for tb * bl> - 
ly attested. And if we could trust the statements Messenian* 
inPausanias — our chief and almost only authority w »r*. 
on the subject — we should be in a situation to recount the 
history of both these wars in considerable detail. But un- 
fortunately the incidents narrated in that writer have been 
gathered from sources which are, even by his own ad- 
mission, undeserving of credit — from Rhianus, the poet of 
Bene in Krete, who had composed an epic poem on Aris- 
tomenes and the second Messenian war, about b.c. 220 — and 
from Myron of Priene, a prose author whose date is not 
exactly known, but. belonging to the Alexandrine age, and 
not earlier than the third century before the Christian sera. 
From Rhianus we have no right to expect trustworthy in- 
formation, while the accuracy of Myron is much depreciated 
by Pausanias himself — on some points even too much, as 
will presently be shown. But apart from the mental habitB 
either of the prose writer or the poet, it does not seem that 
any good means of knowledge were open to either of them, 
except the poems of Tyrtseus, which we are by no means 
sure that they ever consulted. The account of the two 
wars, extracted from these two authors by Pausanias, is a 
string of tableaux , several of them indeed highly poetical, 
but destitute of historical coherence or sufficiency; and 0. 
Muller has justly observed, that “absolutely no reason is 
given in them for the subjection of Messenia.* 1 They 


1 History of tho Dorians, 1. 7, 10 
(note). It seems that Diodorus had 
given a history of the Messenian 
wars in considerable detail, if wo 
may judge from a fragment of the 
laat seventh book, containing the 
debate between Xleonnis and Aris- 
toaaenOs. Very probably it gas 


taken from Ephorus— though this 
we do not know. 

For the statements ofPaneaniU 
respecting MyrOn and Bhlanns, see 
It. 6. Besides MyrOn and Bhlanus, 
however, he seems to have received 
oral statements from contemporary 
Messenians and LaccdmrnonlaM } Pi 
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are accounts unworthy of being transcribed in detail into 
the pages of general history, nor can we pretend to do any- 
thing more than verify a few leading factB of the war. 

The poet Tyrtaeus was himself engaged on the side of 
the Spartans in the second war, and it is from him that we 
learn the few indisputable facts respecting both the first 
and the second. If the Messenians had never been re- 
established in Peloponnesus, wc should probably never 
have heard any farther details respecting these early con- m 
tests. That re-establishment, together with the first foun- 
dation of the city called Messene on Mount Itliome, was 
among the capital wounds inflicted on Sparta by Epami- 
nondas, in the year b.c. .'<r»0 — between 300 and 250 years 
after tlic conclusion of the second Messenian war. The 
descendants of the old Messenian*, who had remained for 
so long a period without any fixed position in Greece, were 
incorporated in the new city, together with varjpus Helots 
and miscellaneous settlers who had no claim to a similar 
genealogy. The gods and heroes of the Messenian race 
were reverentially invoked at this great ceremony, espe- 
cially the great hero Aristonienes; 1 and the sight ol‘ Mount 
Ithome, the ardour of the newly established citizens, the 
hatred and apprehension of Sparta, operating as a powerful 
stimulus to the creation and multiplication of what are 
called traditions , sufficed to expand the few' facts known 
respecting the struggles of the old Messenians into a variety 
Chiefly be- of details. In almost all these stories we discover 
time after ° a co ^ our ^ 11 f> unfavourable to Sparta, contrasting 
the found a- forcibly w’ith the account given by Isokrates 
Mesefen© by ^ 11S ^ lhCOurse called Arcliidamus, wherein 
Epamf. we read the view w hich a Spartan might take of 

nondas. the ancient conquests of his forefathers. But a 

clear proof that these Messenian stories had no real basis 
of tradition, is shown in the contradictory statements res- 
pecting the principal hero Aristomenes; for some place 
him in the first, others in the second, of the two wars. 
Diodorus and Myron both placed him in the first; Khianus 
in' the second. Though Pausanias gives it as his opinion 
that the account of the latter is preferable, and that Aris- 
tomenes really belongs to the second Messenian war, it 

least on some ooofcsions he states 1 Fnusan. iv. 27, 2—3; Diodor, 
and contrasts ths two contradictory xv. 77. 
fttorls* (It. 4, 4; It. 5, 1). 
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appears to me that the one statement is as much worthy 
of belief as the other, and that there is no sufficient evidence 
lor deciding between them — a conclusion which is substan- 
tially the same with that of Wesseling, who thinks that 
there were two persons named AristomenSe, one Absence of 
in the first and one in the second war. 1 * * * * * * This real or an- 
inextricable confusion respecting the greatest 
name in Messenian antiquity, shows how little cerning 
# any genuine stream of tradit ion can here be re- contra"*” 1 

Cognised. diction* 

Paueanias states the first Messenian war as JfessenUn 
beginning in b.c. 74;j and lasting till b.c. 724 — hero Aris- 
the second as beginning in b.c. f>85 and lasting tomen « 8 - 
till b.c. 60S. Neither of these dates rests upon any assign- 
able positive authority; but the time assigned Bates of 
to the first war seems probable, while that of 
the second is apparently too early. Tyrteeus ». c . 74s— 
authenticates both the duration of the first w r nr, 724 - 
twenty years, and the eminent services rendered in it by 
the Spartan king Theopompus.- lie says moreover (speak- 


1 See Diodor. Fragm. lib viii vnl. 
iv. p. 30. in his summary of Mok- 
senian events (xv. f>6) he represents 
it as a matter on which authors 
differed, whether Anstomenfis be- 
longed to the first or second war. 
Clemens Alexand. (Prot. p. 30) 
plaoes him in the first , the sumo 
as Myrftn, by mentioning him as 

having killed Theopompus. 

Wesseling observes (ad Diod. 
1. o,), “Duo fuerunt Aristomenes, 
ntorque in Masseniorura contra 
SpartanoB bello illustrissimna, al- 
ter posteriore, priore alter bello. n 

Unless this duplication of homo- 
nymous persons can be shown to 
be probable, by some collateral 
evidence, I consider it only as 
tantamount to a confession, that 
the difficulty is Insoluble. 

Pausanias is reserved In his man- 
ner of giving judgement,— $ fiivxot 

'AptovofUvrjc 66 V js 4pp yifovsv 

4*1 tot xoXifiou toO beripou (iv. f). 

Xftllar (Dorians, i. 7, 0) goes mt^h 


too fur when he affirms that the state- 
ment ofMjrftn was “in the teeth 
of all tradition.” Miillor states 
incorrectly tho citation from Plu- 
tarch, Agis, c. 21 (see his note h ). 
Plutarch there says nothing about 
Tyrteeus : he says that the Messe- 
nians affirmed that their hero Aris- 
tomends had killed the Spartan king 
Theopompus, whereas the Laoeda- 
monians said that he had only 
wounded the king. According to 
both accounts, then, it would ap- 
pear that Aristomenes belonged to 
the first Messenian war, not to th§ 
second. 

* Tyrteus, Fragm, 0. Oaisford. 
But Tyrteeus ought not to be un- 
derstood to affirm distinctly (us 
Pausanias, Mr. Clinton, and Mttller, 
all think) that Theopompus sur- 
vived and put a elose to tho war: 
his language might oonslst with 
the supposition that Theopompus 
had been slain in tbp war— Ov l\m 
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ing during the second war), “the fathers of our fathers 
conquered Messene;” thus loosely indicating the relative 
dates of the two. 

The Spartans (as we learn from Isokrates, whose words 
date from a time when the city of Messenfi was CaUBM ^ 
only a recent foundation) professed to have seized i e ged 
the territory, partly in revenge for the impiety 
Of the Messenians in killing their own king the r 
lleraklcid Krespliontes, whose relative had appealed to 
Sparta for aid — partly by sentence of the J hdphian oracle 
Such were the causes which had induced them first to in- 
vade the country, and they had conquered it after a struggle 
of twenty years. * The Lacedaemonian explanations, as 
given in JPausanias, seem for the most, part to be counter- 
Btatements arranged after the time when the Messenian 
version, evidently the interesting and popular account, 
had become circulated. 

It has already been stated tlmt. the Lacedaemonians 
and Messenians had a joint border temple and sacrifice in 
honour of Artemis Limnatis. dating from the earliest times 
of their establishment in Peloponnesus. The site of this 
temple near the upper course of the river Nedon, in the 
mountainous territory north-east of Kalamata, hut west of 
the highest ridge of Tav get us, has recently been exactly 
verified — and it seems in t hese early days to have belonged 
to Sparta. That the quarrel began at one of these border 
sacrifices was the statement of both parties, Lacedaemonians 
and Messenians. According to the latter, the Lacedaemo- 
nian king Teleklus laid a snare for the Messenians, by 
dressing up some youthful Spartans as virgins and giving 
them daggers; whereupon a contest ensued, in which the 
Spartans w.ere worsted and Teleklus slain. That Teleklus 
was slain at the temple by the Messenians, was also the 
account of the Spartans — but they affirmed that he was 

(Theopompus), Msaorjvi)v sTXojjlsv Tyrteeus therefore does not eon- 
tupo/opo t. trad ict the assertion, that Theopom- 

For we surely might be authorised pus was slain by AristomenAs, uor 
in saying— “It was through Epami- can he be cited as a witness to 
ndndas that the Spartans were con- prove that ArlstomenAs did not live 
quered and humbled : or it was during the first Messenian war: 
through Lord Kelson that the wbioh is the purpose for whioh 
French fleet was destroyed in the Fausanias quotes him (It. 6). 
last war/ though both of them 1 IsolcratAs (Arohidamus), Or. 
perished la tbA acoomplishmenV p. 121 - 182 . 
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skin in attempting to defend some young Laoedtemonian 
maidens, who were sacrificing at the temple, g pBftom 
against outrageous violence from the Messe- king ts- - 
man youth, i In spite of the death of this king, 
however, the war did not actually break out MeMenim 
until some little time after, when Alkamenes f 

andTheopompus were kings at Spartrf} and Antio- Artemi* 0 
chusand Androkles, sons of Phintas, kings of Mes- Lin,n *ti*. 
senfh. The immediate cause of it was, a private altercation 
between the Afessenian Poly chares (victor at the fourth 
Olympiad, u.c. 7U4) and the Spartan Kumphnus. Polychares, 
having been grossly injured by Euaephnus, and his claim 
for redress having been rejected at Sparta, took revenge 
by aggressions upon oilier LacedaMuonians. The MVssenians 

1 Strabo (vi. p. 2"7j give* h nl t hi? Homan emperor Tiberias 
similar account of t lie sacrilege (Tacit. Auual. iv. 43). See Stephan, 
and murderous conduct of the ]Jw. v I'ausan. iii. 2, 

MeBuenian youth at the temple of (i, jv 4, 2, iv. 31, 3. Strabo, viii. 
Artemis Limnatia. His v« rsion, p 

substantially agreeing with that For tlio situation of the temple 
of the LacederinoinanB, seems to of Artemis Limnatis, and the dee- 
be borrowed froni Antioclius, the cription of the Ager Dentheliates , 
contemporary of TJiucydidfls, and see Professor Rosh, Reisen lm 
is therefore earlier tliun the foun- lVIoponnen, i. p. 6—11, He dis- 
dation of MeBBCna by Epaminfaidus, covered two boundary -stones with 
from which event the philo-Mos- inscriptions, dating from the time 
senian Btatomenta take their rise, of the early Roman emperors, 
Antiochus, writing during the marking the uontlnes of Lace- 
plenitude of Lacedemonian power, d.cinon and Meisftnd ; both on the 
would naturally look upon the line of the highest ridge of 
Messenians as irretrievably pros- Taygetus, where the waters se- 
trate, and the impiety here nur- parate east and west, and con- 
rated would in bis mind be the siderably to the eastward of the 
natural cause why the divine judge- temple of Artemis LJmnatis, so 
meat* overtook them Epliorus that at that time the Ager Den- 
gives a similar account (up. Ftrabo. theliates was considered a part of 
▼i. p. 280). Messeuia. 

Compare Herakleid&s Ponticus 1 now tind that Colonel Leake 
(ad ealcem Cragii I)e Rep. Laced. ( Peloponnesiaca, p. 181) regarde 
p. 628) and Justin, iii. 4. these Inscriptions discovered by 

The possession of this temple of Professor lios* as not proving that 
Artemis Llmnatis— and of the the temple of Artemis Limnalle 
Ager Dentheliates, the district in was situated near the spot where 
which it was situated— was a sub- they were ’found. His authority 
jeet of eonstant dispute between weighs much with me on such a 
the Lacedaemonian* and Messenians point, though the arguments which 
after the foundation of the city of hediere employe do not steal to 
XecsBnd, even down to the tiige me conclusive. 
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refused t# give him up ; though one of the two kings, An* 
First Mes- drokles, strongly insisted upon doing so, and 
Ionian war. maintained his opinion so earnestly against the 
opposite sense of the majority and of his brother Antiochus, 
that a tumult arose, and he was slain. The Lacedaemonians, 
now resolving upon war, struck the first blow without any 
formal declaration, tey surprising the border town of 
Ampheia, and putting its defenders to the sword. They 
farther overran the Messenian territory, and attacked sBmo 
other towns, but without success. Euphaes, who had no^ 
succeeded his father Antiochus as king of Messenia, sum- 
moned the forces of the country and carried on the war 
against them with energy and boldness. For the first four 
years of the war the Lacedaemonians made no progress, and 
even incurred the ridicule of the old men of their nation 
as faint-hearted warriors. In the fifth year, however, they 
undertook a more vigorous invasion, under their two kings, 
Theopompus and Polydorus, who were met l?ty Euphaes 
with the full force of the Messenians. A desperate battle 
ensued, in which it does not seem that either side gained 
much advantage: nevertheless the Messenians found them- 
selves so much enfeebled by it, that they were forced to 
take refuge on the fortified mountain of Ithome, abandoning 
the rest of the country. In their distress they sent to 
Messenian solicit counsel and protection from Delphi, but 
k hala and ^eir messenger brought back the appalling 
Aristoda- answer that a virgin of the royal race of JEpytus 
mug. must be sacrificed for their salvation. At the 

tragic scene which ensues, Aristodemus puts to death his 
owm daughter, yet without satisfying the exigences of the 
oracle. The war still continued, and in the thirteenth year 
of it another hard-fought battle took place, in which the 
brave Euphaes w r as slain, but the result was again indecisive. 
Aristodemus, being elected king in his place, prosecuted 
the war strenuously. The fifth year of his reign is signa- 
lised by a third general battle, wherein the Corinthians assist 
the Spartans, and the Arcadians and Sikvonians are on the 
side of Messenia; the victory is here decisive on the side 
of Aristodemus, and the Lacedemonians are driven back 
into their own territory. 1 It was now their turn to send 

1 It la perhaps to this occasion nn. ri. p. 971),— Helots adopted 
that the story of the Epeunakti into the sleeping-place of their 
In Theopompus referred (ap. A the- masters who had been alain in 
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envoys and ask advice from the Delphian oracler The 
remaining events of the war exhibit a series, partly of 
stratagems to fulfil the injunctions of the priestess,— partly 
of prodigies in which the divine wrath is manifested against 
the Messenians. The king Aristodcmus, agonised with 
the thought that he has slain his own daughter Me8SftniaBB 
without saving his country, puts an ehd to his concentrate 
own life. 1 In the twentieth year of the war the 
MessenianB abandoned Ithome, which the Lace- ithAmt— 
dSmonians razed to the ground: the rest of the aftor a ' 
country being speedily conquered, such of the {hoy are 8 * 
inhabitants as did not flee either to Arcadia or completely 
to Eleusis, w'ere reduced to conipleto submission. oonqueT ° 
Such is the abridgement of what Pausanias 2 gives as 
the narrative of the first Messenian war. Most of his 
details bear the evident stamp of mere late romance; and 
it will easily be seen that the sequence of events presents 
no plausible explanation of that which is really indubitable 
— the result. The twenty years’ war, and the final aband- 
onment of Ithome is attested by Tyrtseus beyond all doubt, 
as well as the harsh treatment of the conquered, H a™h 
“Like asses worn down by heavy hurt hens'’ J *™ at j™® nt 
(says the Spartan poet), “they were compelled im °of 
to make over to their masters an entire half of tht ^ r c e < J l 11 " 
the produce of their fields, and to come in the MeMenian* 
garb of woe to Sparta, themselves and their under 
wives, as mourners at the decease of the kings parta * 
and principal persons.” The revolt of their descendants, 
against a yoke so oppressive, goes by the name of the 
second Messenian war. 

war, and who were subsequently “It would evidently be folly (ho 
enfranchised. observes, p. 270) to suppose that 

The etory of the Parthenta*, ob- in the history of the Messenian 
■cure and unintelligible as it Is, wars, as Pausanias lays theta be- 
belongi to the foundation of the fore us, we possess the true history 
•olony of Taras orTarentum(Strabo, of these e vents. ” 

▼i. p. 979). •’lyrtaius, Fragm. 6, 6 (Bohneide- 

1 See Plutarch, De Superstitione, win), 
p. 108. C. F Hermann conceives the 

* Bee Pausan. iv. 6-14. treatment of the Messenians aftar 

An elaborate discussion is to be the first war as mild in comparison 
seen in Manso’s Sparta on the with what it became after the se- 
authorities whom Pausanias has cond (Lebrbuch der Grieeb. Staata- 
followed in his History of the Mes- alterthiimer, sect, 31), a supposition 
Ionian Wan, 18. Beilafe, tom. li. whlclf the emphatic worde of Tjrr- 
P* 884. • tarns render inadmissible. 
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Hud we possessed the account of the first Kessenian 
war as given by Myron and Diodorus, it would 
evidently have been very different from the 
above, because they included Aristomenes in it, 
and to him the leading parts would be assigned. 
As the narrative now stands in Pausanias, we 
are not introduced to that great Messenian hero 
— the Achilles of the epic of Bhianus until 
the second war, in which his gigantic proportions 
stand prominently forward. He is the great champion of 
his country in the three battles which are represented as 
taking place during this war: the first, with indecisive 
result, at Derse; the second, a signal victory on the part 
of the Messenians, at the Boar's Grave; the third, an 
equally signal defeat, in consequence of the traitorous flight 
of Aristokrates king of the Arcadian Orchomenus, who, 
ostensibly embracing the alliance of the M j^senians, had 
received bribes from Sparta. Thrice did Aristomenes 
sacrifice to Zeus Ithomatcs the sacrifice called Hekatom- 
phonia, 1 2 * * reserved for those who had slain with their own 
hands 100 enemies in battle. At the head of a chosen 
band he carried liis incursions more than once into the heart 
of the Lacedoemonian territory, surprised Amyklse and 
Pharis, and even penetrated by night into the unfortified 
precinct of Sparta itself, where he suspended his shield as 
a token of defiance in the temple of Athene Chalkioekus. 
Thrice was he taken prisoner, but on two occasions mar- 
vellously escaped before he could be conveyed to Sparta: 
the third occasion was more fatal, and he w^as cast by order 
of the Spartans into the Iveadas, a deep rocky cavity in 
Mount Taygetus into which it was their habit to precipitate 
His chivai- criminals. But even in this emergency the divine 

r lofts* and was no ^ from him. While the fifty 

nuroV” Messenians who shared his punishment were all 
end* of 8 "" killed by the shock, he alone was both supported 
the second by the gods so as to reach the bottom unhurt, 
Messenians an< * ena ^ e< ^ ^ud an unexpected means of 
again* con- 8 escape. For when, abandoning all hope, he had 
quered. wrapped himself up in his cloak to die, he par* 

1 This ie the express comparison * Pausan. iv. 18, 4. 

introduced by Pausanias, iv. 6, 8. 8i ?s tA aXX« 9su»v tic, 

* Plutarch, Sept. Sapient. Obnvi- xol tots ip&Xaeesv. 

viem , p. 158, Plutarch (De Herodet IfaUgw** 


Revolt of 

the Mee- 

aenians 

against 

Sparta- 

second 

Messenian 

war— 

Aristome- 

nfia. 
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ceived a fox creeping about among the dead bodies: waiting 
until the animal approached him, he grasped its tail, 
defending himself from its bites as well as he could by 
means of his cloak; and being thus enabled to find the 
aperture by which the fox had entered, enlarged it sufficient- 
ly for crawling out himself. To the surprise both of 
friends and enemies he again appeared alive and vigorous 
at Eira. That fortified mountain, on the banks of the river 
Npdon, and near the Ionian sea, had been occupied by the 
Hlessenians after the battle in which they had been betrayed 
by Aristokrates the Arcadian; it was there that they had 
concentrated their whole force, as in the former war at 
Ith6m6, abandoning the rest of the country. Under the 
conduct of Aristomenes, assisted by the prophet Theoklus, 
they maintained this strong position for eleven years. At 
length they were compelled to abandon it. Yet as in the 
case of Ithome, the final determining circumstances are 
represented to have been, not any superiority of bravery 
or organization on the part of the Lacedaemonians, but 
treacherous betrayal and stratagem, seconding the fatal 
decree of the gods. Unable to maintain Eira longer, 
Aristomenes, with his sons and a body of his countrymen, 
forced his way through the assailants and quitted the 
country — some of them retiring to Arcadia and Elis, and 
finally migrating to Rhegium. He himself passed the 
remainder of his days in .Rhodes, where he dwelt along 
with his son-iu-law Damage t us, the ancestor of the noble 
Rhodian family called the Diagorids, celebrated for its 
numerous Olympic victories. 

Such are the main features of what Pausanias calls 1 
the second Messenian war, or of w T hat ought Narrative of 
rather to be called the Aristomeneis of the poet Pausantas, 
Rhianus. That after the foundation of Messene, f*om° the 
and the recall of the exiles by Epaminondas, poet 
favour and credence was found for many tales i, unde-* 
respecting the prowess of the ancient hero whom 
they invoked 3 m their libations — tales well cal- ° cre 

tat. p. 860) state* that Herodotus 15-24. 

bad mentioned Aria tome n6s as ba- Acoording to an inoidental bo* 
▼fag bean made prisoner by the tice in Herodotus , the Samians 
&*eedamaonlane: but Plutarch must affirmed that they bad aided Laoe- 
heee have been deceived by his demon in war against Xeeetad,— 
memory , for Herodotus does not at 41 hat period we do not know 
Btantfan Aristomenes. • (Herodot. ill. 64). 

1 The narrative In Ppufanlas, lvf * Tobc 6ft olfte cftfftt 
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culated to interest the fancy, to vivify the patriotism, and 
to inflame the anti-Spartan antipathies, of the new in- 
habitants — there can be little doubt. And the Messenian 
maidens of that day may well have sung in their public 
processional sacrifices, ». how “Aristomends pursued the 
flying Lacedaemonians down to the mid-plain of Steny- 
klerus and up to the very summit of the mountain.” From 
such stories ( traditions they ought not to be denominated) 
HhianuB may doubtless have borrowed; but if proof were 
wanting to show how completely he looked at his materiwB 
from the point of view of the poet and not from that of 
the historian, we should find it in the remarkable fact 
noticed by Pausanias. Phianus represented Leotychides 
as having been king of Sparta during the second Messenian 
war: now Leotychides (as Pausanias observes) did not 
reign until near a century and a half afterwards, during 
the Persian invasion. - 

To the great champion of Messenia, during this war, 
The poet we may oppose on the side of Sparta another 
the ally* of remurkable person, less striking as a character 
Sparta— his of romance, but more interesting in many ways 
oiency'Tiid to *be historian — 1 mean the poet Tyrtmus, a 
influ -iico native of Aphidnae in Attica, an inestimable ally 
Spartan 8 °f the Lacedaemonians during most part of this 
mind. second struggle. According to a story — which 
however has the air partly of a boast of the later Attic 


tr.l xotfc crrc&vSais ’AptOTOpLSfV Nixo- 
|*7)8 cuc xaXouvxac (Tausan. ii. 14, 
6). The praotice still continued 
in his time. 

Compare also Pausan. iv. 27, 3; 
iv. 82, 3-4. 

1 Pausanias heard the soug him- 
self (iv. 10, 4)— ’KxeXefov aofxct to 
xal esTjiAas 

'£5 *ct piaov rcsBiov SxtvuxXr.ptov 
£« t’ fipo<; axpov 

ETicex* ’ApiotoittvTjt; xoU AacxtSxi- 
(JLOvlotc* 

According to one story, the La- 
cedaemonians were said to have 
got possession of the person of 
AristomenAs and killed him : they 
found in him a hairy heart (Steph. 
Bys. v. ’Ax&xvlo). 

* Pausan. iv. 15, 1. 


Terhaps Lootyohides wae king 
during the last revolt of the He- 
lots or MeAsenians in 464 a.o., 
which is called the third Messe- 
nian war. He seems to have been 
then in exile, in consequence of 
his venality during the Thessalian 
expedition— but not yet dead (He- 
rodot. vi. 73). Of the reality of 
what Mr. Clinton calls the third 
Messenian war In 400 B.o., I see 
no adequate proof (see Fast. Hell, 
vol. i. p. 2l>7). 

The poem of Bhianns was Mi- 
titled Mteorjviaxd. He also composed 
6c99aXixdc, HXiaxa, 'Axalxi Bee 
the fragments— they are very few 
—in Dttntser's Collection, p. 57-77. 

He seems to have mentioned Hi* 
koteleia, the mother of A***t°“ 
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orators — the Spartans, disheartened at the first Successes 
of tiie Messenians, consulted the Delphian oracle, and were 
directed to ask for a leader from Athens. The Athenians 
complied by sending Tvrtaeus, whom Pausanias and Justin 
represent as a lame man and a schoolmaster, despatched 
with a view of nominally obeying the oracle, and yet ren- 
dering no real assistance . 1 This seems to be a colouring 
put upon the story by later writers, but the intervention 
ff the Athenians in the matter in any way deserves little 
credit . 2 It seems more probable that the legendary con- 
nexion of the Dioskuri with Aphidnee, celebrated at or 
near that time by the poet Alkman, brought about through 
the Delphian oracle the presence of the AphidnsBan poet 
at Sparta. Respecting the lameness of Tyrtaeus, we can 
say nothing. But ihat he was a schoolmaster (if we are 
constrained to employ an unsuitable term) is highly pro- 
bable — for in that, day, minstrels who composed and sung 
poems were the only persons from whom the youth received 
any mental training. Moreover his sway over the youthful 
mind is particularly noted in the compliment paid to him 
in after-days by king Leonidas — ,: TyrLi*us was an adept in 
tickling the souls of youth .” 3 We see enough to satisfy 
us that he was by birth a stranger, though he became a 
Spartan by the subsequent recompense of citizenship con- 
ferred upon him— that he was sent through the Delphian 
oracle — that he was an impressive and efficacious minstrel 
— and that he had moreover sagacity enough to employ 
his talents for present purposes and diverse needs; being 
able not merely to re-animate the languishing courage of 
the baffled warrior, but also to soothe the discontents of 
the mutinous. That his strains, which long maintained 


menAs (Pr. ii. p. 73) : compare Pau- 
•an. iv. 14, B. 

I may remark that Pausanias 
throughout his account of the eo- 
cond Meaeenian war names king 
Anaxander as leading the Lace- 
demonian troops: but he has no 
authority for so doing, as we see 
by It. 16, 1. It is a pure calcu- 
lation of his own from the tcati- 
p«o* uurtpsc of Tyrtous. 

1 Pausan. It. 16, f ; Justin. Hi. 5, 
4. Compare Plato, Legg . U. p. WO ; 


Diodor. xv. 66 ; Lyourg. oont. Leo- 
crat. p. 162. Philochorus and Kal- 
listhen&s also represented him as 
a native of Aphidnso in Attiea, 
whioh Strabo controverts upon 
slender grounds (will. p. 869); Phl- 
locbor. Pr. 66 (Didot). 

* Plutaroh, Theseus, o. 88: Pau- 
san. i. 41, b; Weloker, Alkman. 
Fragm. p. 20. 

' Plutarch, Kleomen. e. f. ' 
vi&v alxdXXst*. 
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undimiui'shed popularity among the Spartans,* contributed, 
much to determine the ultimate issue of this war, there is 
no reason to doubt; nor is his name the only one to attest 
Musical BU8Ce pbibility of the Spartan mind in that 

■uaoeptibi- day towards music and poetry. The first estab- 
lities of the lishment of the Karneian festival with its musical 
per ane. competition at Sparta, falls during the period 
assigned by Pausanias to the second Messenian war: the 
Lesbian harper Terpander, who gained the first recorded 
prize at this solemnity, is affirmed to have been sent for 
by the Spartans pursuant to a mandate from the Delphian 
oracle, and to have been the means of appeasing a Bediti on. 
In like manner, the Kretan Thaletas was invited thither 
during a pestilence, which his art (as it is pretended) con- 
tributed to heal (about 620 b.c.); andAlkman, Xenokritus, 
Polymnastus, and Sakadas, all foreigners by birth, found 
favourable reception, and acquired popularity by their 
music and poetry. With the exception of Sakadas, who is 
a little later, all these names fall in the same century as 
Tyrtrous, between 660 b.c. — 610 b.c. The fashion wnich 
the Spartan music continued for a long time to maintain, 
is ascribed chiefly to the genius of Terpander. 2 

The training in which a Spartan passed his life con- 
sisted ofv exercises warlike, social, and religious, blended 
together. While the individual, strengthened by gym- 
nastics, went through his painful lessons of fatigue, endurance 
and aggression — the citizens collectively were kept in the 
constant habit of simultaneous and regulated movement in 
the warlike march, in the religious dance, and in the social 
procession. Music and song, being constantly employed 
to direct the measure and keep alive the spirit^ of these 
multitudinous movements, became associated with the most 
powerful feelings which the habitual self-suppression of a 
Spartan permitted to arise, and especially with those sym- 
pathies which are communicated at once to an assembled 
crowd. Indeed the musician and the minstrel were the 
only persons who ever addressed themselves to the feelings 
of a Lacedaemonian assembly. Moreover the simple 
music of that early day, though destitute of artistical merit 
and superseded afterwards by more complicated combi- 

» Fhiloehorua, Frag. 66, ed. Didot ; 1184, 1149, 1146. 

IjjreuYgin coat. Leoorat. p. 168/ a Thuoyd. ▼. 69 ; Xenopfe. 

Plutarch, De MuiicA, pp* LuoedL o* 18* 
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fc aliens, had nevertheless a pronounced ethical character. 
It wrought much more powerfully on the im- p 0 w«wi 
pulses and resolutions of the hearers, though it •tMeoi 
tickled the ear less gratefully, than the scientific 
compositions of afterdays. Farther, each par- Grata 
tioular style of music had its own appropriate 
mental effect — the Phrygian mode imparted a wild and 
maddening stimulus; the Dorian mode created a settled 
0uul deliberate resolution, exempt alike from the desponding 
and from the impetuous sentiments. * What is called the 
Dorian mode, seems to be in reality the old native Greek 
mode as contradistinguished from the Phrygian and Lydian 
— these being the three primitive modes, subdivided and 
combined only in later times, with which the first Grecian 
musicians became conversant. It probably acquired ita 
title of Dorian from the musical celebrity of Sparta and 
Argos, during the seventh and sixth centuries before the 
Christian ®ra; but. it belonged as much to the Arcadians 
and Achaeans as to the Spartans and Argeians. And the 
marked ethical effects, produced both by the Dorian and 
the Phrygian inodes in ancient times, are facts perfectly 
well-attested, however difficult they may be to explain upon 
any general theory of music. 

That the impression produced by Tyrtaeus at Sparta, 
therefore, with his martial music, and emphatic exhorta- 
tions to bravery in the field, aB well as union at home, 
should have been very considerable, is perfectly consistent 
with the character both of the age and of the people; espe- 
cially as he is represented to have appeared pursuant to 
the injunction of the Delphian oracle. From the scanty 
fragments remaining to us of his elegies and anapmts, 
however, we can satisfy ourselves only of two facts: first, 
that the war was long, obstinately contested, and dangerous 
to Sparta as well as to the Messenians; next, that other 
parties in Peloponnesus took part on both sides, especially 
on the side of the Messenians. So frequent and ButelaIt 
harassing were the aggressions of the latter upon of ta 
the Spartan territory, that a large portion of 
the border land was left uncultivated: scarcity «Moad 
ensued, and the proprietors of the deserted farms, ** B * al “ l 
driveta to despair, pressed for a redivision of the 

‘Mttl tiefttiae of Plutarch, D« 11M, Ae. { ft. p. 1148. ttsto, B»* 
Mattel, passim, especially c. 17, pt ftii. p. 888} ArUt. PoL rtlL t» M, 

VOL, n. 2 9 
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landed property in the state. It was in appeasing these 
discontents that the poem of Tyrtffius called Eunomiai 
“Legal order,” was found signally beneficial. 1 It seems 
certain that a considerable portion of the Arcadians, to- 
gether with the Pisats and the Triphylians, took part with 
the Messenians; there, are also some statements numbering 
the Eleians among their allies, but this appears not prob- 
able. The state of the case rather seems to nave been, that 
the old quarrel between the Eleians and the Pisatm respect 
ing the right to preside at the Olympic games, which ha( 
already burst forth during the preceding century in the 
reign of the Arffeian Pheidon, still continued. Unwilling 
dependents of Elis, the Pisatse and Triphylians took part 
with the subject Messenians, while the masters at Elis and 
Sparta made common cause, as they had before done against 
Pneid6n. 2 Pantaleon king of Pisa, revolting from Elis, 
acted as commander of his countrymen in co-oyperation with 
the Messenians; and he is farther noted for having, at the 
period of the 34th Olympiad (644 b.c.), inarched a body of 
troops to Olympia, and thus dispossessed the Eleians, on 
that occasion, of the presidency: that particular festival — 
as well rb the 8th Olympiad, in which Pheid6n interfered, 
— and the 1 04th Olympiad, in which the Arcadians marched 
in, — were always marked on the Eleian register as non* 
Olympiads, or informal celebrations. We may reasonably 
connect this temporary triumph of the Pisatans with the 
Messenian war, inasmuch as they were no match for the 
Eleians single-handed, while the fraternity of Sparta with 
Elis is in perfect harmony with the scheme of Peloponne- 
sian politics which we have observed as prevalent even 
before and during the days of Pheid6n. 3 The second Mes- 


The excellent treatise De Metris 
Pindari, prefixed by M. Boeckh to 
'lii* edition or Pindar, is full of 
Instruction upon this as well as 
upon all other points conneoted 
with the Oreoian music (see lib. 
ill. o. f. p. 238). 

1 Aristot. Polit. ▼. 7, 1 ; Pausan. 
W. 18, 2. 

* Pausan. ▼!. 12, 9; Strabo, Till, 
p. 888, where the Niotopoc dtedfovoi 
mean the Pyliaas of Triphylirt. 


* Respecting the position of the 
Eleians and PisataB during the 
second Messenian war, there is 
oonfusion In the different state- 
ments : as they cannot all be recon- 
ciled, we are compelled to make 
a choice. 

That the Eleians were alllee of 
Sparta, and the Pisatans of Mai* 
senla— also that tho contests of 
Sparta and Meesenia were mixed 
up with those of Xlis and Plea 
gbout tbe agonotheeia of the Oljn* 
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senian war will thus stand as beginning some* D, te of the 
where about the 33rd Olympiad, or 648 b.o., be- «eoona wear, 
tween seventy and eighty years after the close 


pje games— is con form able to one 
distinct statement of Strabo (viii. 
pp. 356 , 359), and to the passage 
in Phavorinus v. AC^clac, and is 
moreover indirectly sustained by 
y>e view given in Fansanias re- 
specting the relations between Elis 
and Pisa (vl. '22, 2), wheroby it 
clearly appears thftt the agonotho- 
sia was a matter of standnu; dis- 
pute between the two, un ti 1 the 1* i nu- 
tans were finally crushed by tho 
Eleians in the time of P\rrhus, son 
of PantsleOn. Farther, this same 
View is really conformable to 
another passage in Btrabn, which, 
as now printed, appears to con- 
tradict it, but which is recognised 
by Muller and others as needing 
oorreotion, though the oorruction 
which they propose seeniB to mo 
not the best. The passage (viii. p. 
862) stands thus: il/to/xxic S’ tro- 
X4fjir,crav (Meisenians and liacedir- 
monians) Sid xdc drorriaetc td># 
Meo 9 i)vl(ov. Trjv piv ou* xpuiTrjv xor- 
TdxT7joiv «6 tu>v <pr)oi Tupraioc ■ / toi? 
itci^jjiortn xocra tou« -u)j TrjtTspiov tta- 
tipas fsvdaQai* -rfjv 8i Btinepvv, xaO’ 
5v IXifiSvoi oufLuayouc ’H>. elouc 
xorApyeiouc xal lliaatdc drcsaTTjaav, 
'ApxdBuw (a&v ’ApiaToxpaT7jv t6v 
’Opj^opiiyoo PaaiXia irops^ofilvwv 
OTpaTT)Y6^, riioaTuiv 8i riavTaXeovra 
Hr *0|A9aXlu>voc' fjvlxa prjulv air6c 
otpaiijY^aai t6v iroXtptov xoic A«s- 
do. Here it is obvious 
that In the enumeration of allies, 
the Arcadians onght to have been 
Included ; accordingly both 0. Mul- 
ler and Mr. Clinton (ad annum 
679 B.o.) agree in altering the pas- 
•age thus: the/ Insert the words 
*«l 'ApxaBac after the word 
*HXstouc, to that forth Eleiane and 
iPUatan* appear as allies of Mes- 
^ tenia at onoe. I aubmit that this* 


is improbable in itself, and incon- 
sistent with the passage of Btrabo 
previously noticed ■ the proper way 
«f altering the passage is (In my 
judgement) to substitute the word 
’ApxaSac in place of the word 
'HXciouc, win oh makes the two 
passages of Btrabo consistent with 
each other, and hardly does greater 
violence to tho text. 

As opposed to the view here 
adopted, there is undoubtedly the 
pamnge of Pausaniat (iv. 15, 4) 
which numbers the Eleians among 
tho allies of Messenia, and takes 
no notice of the Pisatu'. The affir- 
mation of Tulius Afrlcanus (ap. 
Euscbium Chronic, i. p. 145, that 
the Pisatie revoltod from Ells in 
the 30th Olympiad, and colebrated 
the «»lj tupic games themselves until 
«*1. 62, for twenty-two successive 
ceremonies) is in contradiction — 
tirst, with Pausanias (vi. 22, 2), 
which appears to me a cloar and 
valuable statement, from its parti- 
cular reference to .the three non* 
Olympiads— secondly, with Pausa- 
nias (v. 0, 4), when the Eleians in 
the 60tli Olympiad determine the 
number of Hellanodikce. I agree 
with Corsini (Fasti Attioi, t. iii. 
p. 47) in settiug aside the passage 
of Julius Afrlcanus Mr. Clinton 
(F. H. p. 263) is displeased with 
Corsini for this suspicion, but be 
himself virtually does the same 
thing, for in order to reconcile JuL 
African us with Pausanias, he in- 
troduces a supposition qutye dif- 
ferent from what is asssrrted by 
either of them ; i. a, a Joint ago- 
nothesia by Eleians and rjeetens 
together. This hypothesis of Mr, 
Clinton appear* to me gratnl toot, 
and fciadmlssible : Afrioanua him- 
self meant to state something quite 

2*2 
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of the first, and lasting, according to Pansanias, seventeen 
years; according to Plutarch, more than twenty years. 1 
Many of the Messenians who abandoned their country 
after this second conquest are said to have found 
shelter and sympathy among the Arcadians, who 
admitted £hem to a new home and gave them 
their daughters in marriage; and who moreover 
punished severely the treason of Aristokrat&s, 
king of Orchomenus, in abandoning the Me%> 
senians at the battle of the Trench. That per- 


Punish- 
ment of 
the traitor 
Aristokra- 
tti. king 
of the Ar- 
cadian 
Oroho- 
menus. 


different, and I imagine him to 
hare been misled by an erroneous 
authority. See Mr. Clinton, P. H. 
ad ann. 600 b.c to 680 B.c. 

1 Plutarch, De Serfc Num. Vind. 
p. 648 ; Pans an. iv. 16, 1; iv. 17, 3; 
iv. S3, 2. 

The date of the second Messenian 
war, and the interval between the 
second and the first, are points 
respecting which also there is ir- 
reooneileable discrepancy of state- 
ment: we can only choose the 
most probable: see the passages 
collected and oanvassed in O.Mtiller 
(Dorians, i. 7, 11, and in Mr. Clinton, 
Past. Hellen. vol. i. Appendix 2. 
p. 267)., 

According to Pausanias, • the 
seoond war lasted from b.c. 085— 
666, and there was an interval be- 
tween the first and the Becond war 
of 80 years. Justin (iii. 6) reckons 
an interval of eighty years ; 
Bueebins an interval of ninety 
years. The main evidenoe is the 
passage of Tyrteeus, wherein that 
.poet, speaking during the second 
war, says, “The fathers of our 
fathers oonquered MessftnO.” 

Mir. Clinton adheres very nearly 
to the view of Pausanias ; he sup- 
posos that the real date is only 
six yean lower (672—662). But I 
■agree with Clavier (Histoire des 
Premiere Temps de la GrOoe, t. li. 
p. 268) and O. Mtiller (1. <*) in 
thinking that an interval of thirty* 


nine years is too short to euit the 
phrase of - fathers* fathers. Speak- 
ing in the present year (1846), it 
would not be held proper to say, 
“The fathers of our fathers carried 
on the war between 1728 and the 
peace of Amierifr*” we should 
rather say, “The fathers of our 
fathers carried on the American 
war and the Seven Years' war." 
An age is marked by its maturs 
and even elderly members— by those 
between thirty-five and fifty-five 
years of age. 

Agreeing as I do here with 0. 
Muller, against Mr. Clinton, I 
also agree with him in' thinking 
that the best mark which we 
possess of the date of the se- 
cond Messenian war is the state- 
ment respecting PantaleOn: the 
84th Olympiad, which Pantalebn 
celebrated, probably fell within 
the time of the war ; whioh would 
thus be brought down mueh later 
than the time assigned by Pau- 
sanias, yet not eo far down as 
that named by Eusebius and 
Justin: the exaot year of its com- 
mencement, however, we have no 
means of fixing. 

Krebs, in his dlsonsslone on the 
Fragments of the lost Books of 
Diodorus, thinks that that historian 
placed the beginning of the second 
Messenian war in the 80th Olym- 
piad (b.o. 660) (Krebs, Lection#* 
Oiodorew, p. 256—260). 
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fictions leader was put to death and his raoe dethroned, 
while the crime as well as the punishment was farther 
commemorated by an inscription, which was to be seen 
hear the altar of Zeus Lykseus in Arcadia. The inscrip* 
tion doubtless existed in the days of Kallisthenes, in the 
generation after the restoration of Mess&ne. But whether 
it had any existence prior to that evdht, or what degree of 
truth there may be in the story about Aristokrates, we are 
unable to determine : 1 the son of Aristokrates, named Aris- 
todemus, is alleged in another authority to have reigned 
afterwards at Orchomenus. 2 That which stands strongly 
marked is, the sympathy of Arcadians and Messenians 
against Sparta — a sentiment which was in its full vigour 
at the time of the restoration of Messene. 

The second Messenian war was thus terminated by the 
complete subjugation of the Messenians. Such Spartans 
of them as remained in the country were reduced squire the 
to a servitude probably not lesB hard than that w^t of 
which Tyrtmus described them as having en- T»ygptu«. 
dured between the first- war and the second. In after- 
times, the whole territory which figures on the map as 
Messenia, — south of the river Ned on, and westward of the 
summit of Taygetus, — appears as subject to Sparta, and as 
forming the western portion pf Laconia; distributed (in 
what proportion we know not) between Perioekic towns 
and Belot villages. By what steps, or after what degree 
of farther resistance, the Spartans conquered this qountry 
we have no information : but we are told that they made 
over Asine to the expelled Dry opes from the Argolic 
peninsula, and Mothone to the fugitives from Nauplia.’ 
Nor do we hear of any serious revolt from Sparta in this 
territory until 150 years afterwards, 4 subsequent to the 
Persian invasion, — a revolt which Sparta, after serious 
efforts, succeeded in crushing, so that the territoxy 

4 Diodor. xr. 66 ; Polyb. It. 33, position of the gods ; where*# 
who qnotee Xallisthents ; Peua. Pausanlas describes the treason of 
Till, ft, 8. Neither the inscription, Aristokratfts at the battle of the 
as cited by Polybius, nor the Trench *• palpable end flagrant, 
allusion in Plutarch (De Serb * Hcrekleid. Pontic, ap. Diog. 
Nnmin. Vindictft, p. 648), appears Laftrt. i. 94. 

to flt the narrative of Pausanias, • Panean. ir. 14, 9; ir. 84, f| 
for both of them imply secret and lr. 86, 1 
toBg-opnooelod treason, tardily •JThnoyd. L 10L 
bftngkt to light by the inter- 
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remained in her power until her defeat atLeuktra, which led 
to the foundation of Mess^ne by Epaminondas. The ferti- 
lity of the plains — especially of the central portion near 
the river Pamisus, so much extolled by observers, modern 
as well as ancient — rendered it an acquisition highly valu- 
able. At some time or other, it must of course have been 
formally partitioned fimong the Spartans, but it is probable 
that different and successive allotments were made, accord- 
ing as the various portions of territory, both to the eaqjj 
and to the west of Taygetus, were conquered. Of all this 
we have no information. 1 


Imperfectly as these two Messenian wars are known 
to us, we may see enough to warrant us in making two re- 
The Mesae- mar ks* Both were tedious, protracted, and pain- 
man ful, showing how slowly the results of war were 

bad no** on- then gathered, and adding one additional illus- 
Bidorabio tration to prove how much the $apid and in- 
piacfa— stantaneous conquest of Laconia and Messenia 
lived hi by the Dorians, which -the Herakleid legend sets 
townships torth, is contradict ed by historical analogy. Both 
and were characterised by a similar defensive pro- 

viiiages. ceeding on the part of the ALessenians — the oc- 
cupation of a mountain difficult of access, and the fortifica- 
tion of it for the special purpose and resistance — Ithome 
(which is said to have had already a small town upon it) 
in the first war, Eira in the second. It is reasonable to 


infer from lienee that neither their principal town Steny- 
kl£rus, nor any oilier town in their country, lyas strongly 
fortified so as to be calculated to stand a siege; that there 
were no walled towns among them analogous to Mykenae 
and Tirvns on the eastern portion of Peloponnesus: and 
that perhaps what were called towns were, like Sparta it- 
self, clusters of unfortified villages. The subsequent state 
of Helotism into which they were reduced is in consistency 
with this dispersed village residence during their period 
of freedom. 


1 Fansanias says, ttjv [xev dXXrjv really taking arms against hlf 
M«097)vlav, xXtjv ttjc ’Aoivaicuv, autol brethren, to whioh he replies, “Noj 
SuXdyxavov, Ac. (iv. 24, 2). 1 am only marching to the unfcl- 

In an apophthegm ascribed to lotted portion of the territory.* 
Sing Folydorus, leader of the (Plutarch, Apophthegm. I/aoonic. 
Spartans daring the first Messenian p. 231.)— ini x^v dxXjjpmrov X^*?**' 
‘war, he is asked, whether he is 
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The relations of Fisa and Elis form a Buitabl&oounter- 
part and sequel to those of Messenia and Sparta. 

Unwilling subjects themselves, the Pisatans had of piea 
lent their aid to the MesBenians — and their king * nd Blii * 
Pantale6n, one of the leaders of this combined force, had 
gained so great a temporary success, as to dispossess the 
Eleians of the agonothesia or administration of the games 
for one Olympic ceremony, in the 34th Olympiad. Though 
again reduced to their condition of subjects, they mani- 
lested dispositions to renew the revolt at the 48th Olym- 
piad, under Damoph6n, the son of Pantaleftn, and the 
Eleians marchod into their country to put them down, but 
were persuaded to retire by protestations of submission. 
At length, shortly afterwards, under Pyrrhus, the brother 
of Damophon, a serious revolt broke out. The inhabitants 
of Dyspontium and the other villages in the Pisatid, 
assisted by those of Makistus, Skillus and the other towns 
in Triphylia, took up arms to throw off the yoke of Elis; 
but their strength was inadequate to the undertaking. 
They were completely conquered; Dyspontium was dis- 
mantled, and the inhabitants of it obliged to flee the country, 
from whence most of them emigrated to the colonies of 
Epidamnus and Apollonia in Elbrus. The inhabitants of 
Makistus and Skillus were also chased from their abodes, 
while the territory became more thoroughly subject to 
Elis than it had been before. These incidents seem to 


have occurred about the 50th Olympiad, or b.c. 580; and 
the dominion of Elis over her Peri® kid territory was thus 
as well assured as that of Sparta. 1 The separate denomi- 
nations both of Pisa and Triphylia became more and more 
merged in the sovereign name of Elis : the town of Lepreum 
alone, in Triphylia, seems to have maintained a separate 
name and a sort of half-autonomy down to the time of 
the Peloponnesian war, not without perpetual struggles 
against tne Eleians. 3 But towards the period of the Pelo- 


1 Pansan. vi. 22, 2 ; v. 6, 8 ; ▼. 
IS, S: Strabo, riii. p. 366-367. 

The temple in honour of Zeus 
et Olympia was first ereoted by 
the Blelane out of the spoils of 
this expedition (Paasan. ▼. 10, 2). 

* Thucyd. ▼. 81. Bren Lepreum 
!e characterised as Bleian, how- 
•vev (Aristopb. Ares 142): oqp- 


para also Staph. By a. ▼. TptpvXle, 

VHXi*. 

Beau in the sixth Olympiad ax 
inhabitant of Dyspontium ie pro- 
claimed as Tlctor at the stadium, 
under the denomination of “ax 
XUian from Dpspoulktm ;• pro- 
claimed by the Blelane of eoxiae 
—the like lx the mb Olympiads 
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ponnesUo war, the political interests of Laced©mon had 
straggly become considerably changed, and it was to her 
PisSti »d advantage to maintain the independence of the 
lMphj- subordinate states against the superior: accord- 

ll nton for in Z l y> we ^ ier that time upholding the au- 

autonomy. ^onomy 0 f Lepreum. From what cause the 

after time* devastation of t ne Triphylian towns by Elis which 
?u«uined* Herodotus mentions as having happened in his 
b r time, arose, we do not know; the fact seems to 

interests indicate a continual yearning for their original 

of Bperta. independence, which was still commemorated, 
down to a much later period, by the ancient Amphiktyony 
at Bamikum in Triphylia in honour of Poseidon — a common 
religious festival frequented by all the Triphylian towns 
and celebrated by the inhabitants of Mahistus, who sent 
round proclamation of a formal truce for the holy period. 1 
The Lacedemonians, after the close of the Peloponnesian 
war had left them undisputed heads of Gre&^e, formally 
upheld the independence of the Triphylian towns against 
Elis, and seem to have countenanced their endeavours to 
attach themselves to the Arcadian aggregate, which how- 
ever was never fully accomplished. Their dependence 
on Elis became loose and uncertain, but was never wholly 
shaken off. a 

■ee Stephan. Byz. v. Ayaitomov, * Diodor. xiv. 17; xv. 77; Xenoph. 
which shows that the inhabitants Hellen. iii. 3, 33, 20. 
of tho Pisatid cannot have ren- It was about this period probably 
dered themselves independet of that the idea of the local epony* 
Elis in the 9flth Olympiad, as mus, Triphylus, son of Arkas, 
Strabo alleges (vili. p. 365.) was first introduced (Polyb, iv. 

J Herodot. iv, 140; 8trabo, viii. 77). 
p. 313. 
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CHAPTER VUL 

CONQUESTS OF SPARTA. TOWARDS ARCADIA AND 
• ARGOLIS. 

I rave described in the last tw o chapters, as far as our im- 
perfect evidence permit*, how Sparta came into possession 
both of the southern portion of Laconia along the course 
of the Eurotas down to its mouth, and of the MesBenian 
territory westward. Her progress towards Arcadia and 
Argolis is now to be sketched, so as to conduct her to that 
position which she occupied during the reign of Peisistratus 
at Athens, or about 500-') 10 b.c., — a time when she had 
reached the maximum of her territorial possessions, and 
when she was confessedly the commanding state m Hellas. 

The central region ol Peloponnesus, called Arcadia, 
had never received any immigrants irom without. Its 
indigenous inhabitants— a strong and hardy race of moun- 
taineers, the most numerous Hellenic tribe in the peninsula, 
and the constant hive for mercenarj troops 1 — state of 
were among the rudest and poorest ot Greeks, Arcadia, 
retaining tor the longest period their original subdivision 
into a number of petty hill-villages, each independent of 
the other; while the union of all who bore the Arcadian 
name (though they had some common sacrifices, such as the 
festival of the Ljkaean Zeus, of Despoma, daughter of 
Poseiddn and Deraeter, and of Artemis Hymnia 3 ) wae 
more loose and ineffective than that of Greeks generally, 

1 Hermipput ap Athens, i p in Arcadia, celebrates with grant 

* 17 'Av&pdsoft' i* Opu^ls;, are 3 solemnity, during the march up* 
‘ApxaSlac imxoopooc Alio Xenoph *ard, the festival and garnet of 

vil. 1, 38 irXtiffTo# oipj/o< the JLykaea (Xenoph. Anabae. i. 3. 
ta»v 'EXXipixutv to ’ApxaJixov tty, 10, compare Pindar, Olymp. ix. 
Ae. 1*2). 

1 Pauaan. vih 0, 7, vm 87, 6 Many of the forests ia Arcadia 
vilL 88, 3 Xeniae, one of the contained not only wild boare, 
fenevalc of Greek meroenariea In hat boars, in the daye of PaoataiM 

# the ferrite of Cyme the younger, (vitt. 38, 4). 
r native of the Pairhasian district 
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either in or out of Peloponnesus. The Arcadian villagers 
were usually denominated by the names of regions, coin- 
cident with certain ethnical subdivisions — the Azanes, the 
Parrhasii, the Maenalii (adjoining Mount Maenalus), the 
Eutresii, the jEgvtee, the Skiritae,i &c. Some considerable 
towns however there were — aggregations of villages or 
domes which had bl'en once autonomous. Of these the 
principal were Tegea and Mantineia, bordering on Laconia 
and Argolis — Orchomenus, Pheneus, and Stymphalus, to- 
wards tne north-east, bordering on Achaia and Phlius— 
Kleitor and Heraea, westward, where the country is divided 
from Elis and Triphylia by the woody mountains of Pholoe 
and Erymanthus — and Phigaleia, on the south-western 
border near to Messenia. The most powerful of all were 
Tegea and Mantineia 1 2 — conterminous towns, nearly equal 
in force, dividing between them the cold and high plain of 
Tripolitza, and separated by one of those caprjpious torrents 
which only escape through katabothra. To regulate the 
efflux of this water was a difficult task, requiring friendly 
co-operation of both the towns; and when their frequent 
jealousies brought on a quarrel, the more aggressive of the 
two inundated the territory of its neighbour as one means 
of annoyance. The power of Tegea, which had grown up 
out of nine constituent townships originally separate , 3 
appears to have been more ancient, than that of its rival ; 
as we may judge from its splendid heroic pretensions 
connected with the name of Echemus, and from the post 
• conceded to its hoplites in joint Peloponnesian armaments, 
which was second in distinction only to that of the Lace- 

1 Pausan. viii. 20, 6; Strabo, Wii of Kleisthenfis presented himself, 
p. 368. was between KleitOr and Psftpbis 

Some geographers distributed (Herod. vi. 127 ; Paus. viii. S3, 0). 
the Arcadians into three subdi- A Delphian oraole, however, 
visions, Azanes, Parrhasii, and reckons the inhabitants of Phiga- 
Trapezuntii. Azan passed for the leia, in the southwestern oornei 
eon of Areas, and his lot in the of Arcadia, among the Aaanei 
division of the paternal inheritance (Paus. viii. 42, 8). 
was eald to have oontained seven- The burial-plaoe of Aroal Was 
teen towns (£< Iktyv* ’ACrjv). Ste- supposed to be on Mount MwfUtai 
phan. Byz. v. Ila^acla* (Paus. viii. t, 2). 

Eleitbr seems the chief plaoe In * Thuoyd. v. 65. * Compare the 
Aiania, as far as we oan infer description of the ground in Pro- 
from genealogy (Pausan. viii. 4, feasor Boss (Relsen imPelopOtt&e#, 
9, 8). Paras or P&os, from wh*nee iv. 7). 
the Axanian suitor of the daughter , * Strabo, viii. p. 837. 
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dasmonians. 1 If it be correct, as Strabo asserts,* that the 
incorporation of the town of Mantineia, out of its five sepa- 
rate Lemes, was brought about by 'the Argeians, we may 
conjecture that the latter adopted this proceeding as a 
means of providing some check upon their powerful neigh- 
bours of Tegea. The plain common tg Tegea and Mantineia 
was bounded to the west by the wintry heights of Menalus , 8 
beyond which, as far as the boundaries of Laconia, Messenia, 
and Triphylia, there was nothing in Arcadia but small and 
unimportant townships or villages — without any consider- 
able town, before the important step taken by Epaminondas 
in founding Megalopolis, a short time after the battle of 
Leuktra. The mountaineers of these regions who joined 
Epaminondas before the battle of Mantineia (at a time when 
Mantineia and most of the towns of Arcadia were opposed 
to him) were so inferior to the other Greeks in equipment, 
that they still carried as their chief weapon, in place of 
the spear, nothing better than the ancient club . 4 

1 Herodot. ix. 27. as u reward for their losses Id tho 

* Btrabo, 1. o. Mantineia is contest. They roue in insurrection 
reckoned among the oldest citicB against tho king, who was foroed 
of Arcadia (Polyb. ii. 54). Both to flee, and take refuge at Tegea. 
Mantineia and OrchomenuB had We hare nothing to illustrate 
originally occupied very lofty hill this fragment, nor do we know to 
sites, and had been rebuilt on a what king, date, or events, it 
larger scale, lower down nearer relates. 

to the plain (Pausan. viii. 8, 3 ; ■ MauaXti) 3 uaxelp-epot (Delphian 

12, 4 ; 13, 2). Oracle, ap. Paus. viii. 9, 9). 

In regard to the relations, during • Xenophon, in describing the 
the early historical period, between ardour with which Epaminondas 
Sparta, Argos, and Arcadia, there Inspired his soldiers before this 
is a new fragment of Diodorus final battlo, says (vii. 5, 20), xpo- 
(among those reoently published &yp.u>; piv iXevxotmo ol IkksIc tA 
by Dldot out of the Excerpta in xpivr), xeXriovroc txslvoo' iwsfpA- 
the Escurial library, Fragment. 9 0 v to 8i xsl Tu>v*Apxd8u>v ixXitat, 
Historic. Grfl-cor.-vol. ii. p. viii.). piwaXa ix ovt, «» 0ijpoioi 
The Argeians had espoused the 8vtb<* xdvTtc 84 ^xovuivto xsl 
cause of the Arcadians against Xi^a* x«l fiayalpac, xsl 4Xsp- 
fiparta; and at the expense of epovovto tA< dsalfiac. 

Considerable loss and suffering, It is hardly conceivable that these 
'll ad regained snoh portions of Arcadian clubmen should hare 
Arcadia as she had conquered, possessed a shield and • full 
The king of Argos restored this panoply. The language of Xeno- 
reoovered territory to the At- phon in calling them hoplitee, 
eadlAns :but the Argeians generally and the term iesypdperre (property 
were angry that he did not retain referring to the inscription ms the 
it and distribute it among them shield) appear to be eoueetved Is 
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Both Tegea and Mantineia held several of these smaller 
T and Arcadian townships near them in a sort of de- 
Hantineia pendence, and were anxiou? to extend this em- 
'owwfli pi re over others: during the Peloponnesian war, 
we find the Mantineians establishing and gar- 
beSrl th© r * S 0 I li n g a fortress at Kypsela among the Par- 
building rhasii, near the site in which Megalopolis was 
°£m* 0B * 10 ’ a ^ erwar< ^ s built . 1 But at this period, Sparta, 
pp ’ as the political chief of Hellas — having a strong, 
interest in keeping all the Grecian towns, small and great, 
as much isolated from each other as possible, and in 
checking all schemes for the formation of local confeder- 
acies — stood forward as the protectress of the autonomy 
of these smaller Arcadians, and drove back the Mantineians 
within their own limits . 2 At a somewhat later period, 
during the acme of her power, a few years before the battle 
of Leuktra, she even proceeded to the extreme length of 
breaking up the unity of Mantineia itself, causing the walls 
to be razed, and the inhabitants to be again parcelled into 
their five original Demes — a violent arrangement which 
the turn of political events very soon reversed.* It was 
not until after the battle of Leuktra and the depression 
of Sparta that any measures were taken for the formation 
of an Arcadian political confederacy ; 4 and even then the 
jealousies of the separate cities rendered it incomplete and 
short-lived. The great permanent change, the establish- 
ment of Megalopolis, was accomplished by the ascendency 
of Epaminondas. Forty petty Arcadian townships, among 
those situated to the west of Mount Meenalus, were aggre- 
gated into the new city; the jealousies of Tegea, Mantineia, 
and Kleitor, were for a while suspended; and oskists came 

a spirit of contemptuous sneering, roOc AaxeSaijxovlou^, oi ?(p icavxl 
proceeding from Xenophon's miso* itXeove c, Ac. 

Theban tendencies: "the Arcadian 1 Thuoyd. ▼. 88, 47, 81. 

hoplites with their clubs put them- * Thucyd. 1. c. Compare the in- 

selves forward to be as good as the struotive speech of KleigenAs, the 
Thebans.’* That these tendenoies envoy from Akanthus, addressed W> 
of Xenophon show themselves in the Lacedaemonians, b.o. 889 (Xen. 
expressions very unbecoming to Hellen. v. S, 16—16). 
the dignity of history (though a Xenoph. Hellen. r. 9, 1-6 ; Wo* 
curious ae evidences of the time) dor. xv. 19. 

may bo seen by vil. 6, 19, where 4 Xenoph. Hellen. vl. 6, 10-11; 
.he says of the Thebans— 4vt«b9* vil. 1, 28-20. 

Jtyel sup «viovT«c,olvtvtsi}x6ttc 
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from all of them, as well as from the districts of the 
and Parrhasii, in order to impart to the new establishment 
a genuine Pan- Arcadian character. » It was thus that there 
arose for the first time a powerful city on the borders of 
Laconia and Mcssenia, rescuing the Arcadian townships 
from their dependence on Sparta, and imparting to them 
political interests of their own, whidh rendered them both 
a check upon their former chief and a support to the re- 
established Messenians. 

It has been necessary thus to bring the attention of 
the reader for one moment to events long posterior in the 
order of time (Megalopolis was founded in 370 b.c.), in order 
that he may understand, by contrast, the general course of 
those incidents of the earlier time, where direot accounts 
are wanting. The northern boundary of the Bn<jroaoh- 
Spartan territory was formed by some of the mente*of~ 
many small Arcadian townships or districts, 
several of which were successively conquered by Southern 
the Spartans and incorporated with their dom- 
inion, though at what precise time we are unable 
to say. We are told that- Chanlaus, the reputed nephew 
and ward of Lykurgus, took -^gys, and that he also invaded 
the territory of Tegea, but with singular ill-success, for he 
was defeated and taken prisoner : 1 * we also hear that the 
Spartans took Phigaleia by surprise in the 30th Olympiad, 
but were driven out again by the neighbouring' Arcadian 
Oresthasians. a During the second Messenian war the Ar- 
cadians are represented as cordially seconding the Messe- 
nians: and it may seem perhaps singular, that while neither 
Mantineia nor Tegea are mentioned in this war, the more 
distant town of Orchomenus, with its king AristokratAs, 
takes the lead. But the facts of the contest come before 
ub with so poetical a colouring, that we cannot venture to 

1 Pam an. Till. 27, 6. No mkiet cal confederation of Arcadia, 
la mentioned from Orchomenus, The oration of DemosthanA ( 

though three of the petty town- 6*ip Mc^oXoicoXtTwv, atrongly at- 
iklps contributing (aims) oovta) to testa the importance of this oltjr, 

Orchomenus were embodied in the especially c. 10— idv piv d veeps- 
new city. The feud between the 8<I>oi sat QioixiaQuwv, toyupotc A«- 
neighbouring cities of Orchomenus xedatpovtoic to86« 4etw erne, do, 
and Xantineia wae bitter (Xen. "Pauaan. ill. ^ «i Hi. 7» 3 » vllL 
Hellen. ri. 5, 11-22). Orchomenus 48, 8. 
and Hdnaa both opposed the politi- ¥ Pausan. rlii. 29, 2. 
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draw any positive inference as to the times to which they 
are referred. 

CEnus 1 * and Earystus seem to have belonged to the 
Spartans in the days of Alkman: moreover the district 
called Skiritis, bordering on the territory of Tegea — as 
well as Belemina and MaleatiB, to the westward, and Karyse 
to the eastward and sobth-eastward, of Skiritis — forming all 
together the entire northern frontier of Sparta, and all 
Unsuccess- occu pi e( * by Arcadian inhabitants — had been, 
fui at- conquered and made part of the Spartan territory 2 

the* pB ° f before 600 b.c. And Herodotus tells us, that at 
Spartans this period the Spartan kings Leon and Hegesi- 
against kies contemplated nothing lesB than the conquest 

©ge»* of entire Arcadia, and sent to ask from the Del- 

phian oracle a blessing on their enterprise. 3 The priestess 
dismissed their wishes as extravagant, in reference to the 
whole of Arcadia, but encouraged them, though with the 
usual equivocations of language, to try their fortune against 
Tegea. Flushed with their course of previous success, not 
less than by the favourable construction which they put 
upon the words of the oracle, the Lacedaemonians marched 
against Tegea with such entire confidence of success, aB to 
carry with them chains for the purpose of binding their 
expected prisoners. But the result was disappointment 
and defeat. They were repulsed with loss; and the prisoners 
whom they left behind, bound in the very chains which their 


1 Alkman, Fr. 15, Welcker; 
Strabo, x. p. 440. 

•That the Skint® were Arcadians 
1 b well-known (Thuo. t. 47 ; 8teph. 
By 2 . v. Sxipoc) i the possession of 
Belemina waa disputed with Sparta, 
in the days of her comparative 
humiliation, by the Arcadians : 
see Plutarch, Kleomenfis, 4 ; Pau- 
aan. viii. 95, 4. 

Respecting Kory® (the border 
town of Sparta, where the Biafia- 
T^piot were sacrificed, Thuo. v. 55) 
«ee PhoUut Kapodx* i a— lop-rJ) 
’ApidjuBo;* to; Bi Kaptia; ’ApxdBtuv 
oBaat; diccxlpLOvTO Aoxs8oijjl6>ioi. 

The readiness with which Kary® 
and the Maleates revolted against 
Sparta after the battle ofLeuktra. 


even before the invasion of Laco- 
nia by the Thebans, exhibits them 
apparently as conquered foreign 
dependencies of Sparta, without 
any kindred of race (Xenopb. Hel- 
len. vi. 6 , 24-26; vii. 1 , 2B). Leuk- 
tron in the MaleatiB seems to have 
formed a part of the territory of 
Megalopolis in the days of Xleo- 
xnon&s III. (Plutarch, Kleomends, 
6); in the Peloponnesian war it 
was the frontier town of Sparta 
towards Mount Lyknum (Thuo. v r. 
53). 

* Herod. 1. 90. xaTqtfpov^cavTse 
’A pud Bu»v xpieoevt; stvai, ixpija njpid- 
Covto sv AiXfoioi scl «dop xfl 
’A p xd Bu>v gu* PH- 
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own army had brought, were constrained to servile labour 
on the plain of Tegea — the words of the oracle being thus 
literally fulfilled, though in a sense different from tnat in 
which the Lacedemonians had first understood them.* 

For one whole generation, we are told, they were con- 
stantly unsuccessful m their campaigns against the Tegeans, 
and this strenuous resistance probably prevented them from 
extending their conquests farther among the petty states 
^f Arcadia. 

At length in the reign of Anaxandrides and Arist6, 
the successors of Leon and Hegesikles (about They are 
560 b.c.), the Delphian oracle, in reply to a ques- J^'oricle 7 
tion from the Spartans — which of the gods they tt> e bri?g to 
ought to propitiate in order to become victorious 
— enjoined them to find and carry to Sparta the the* 1 hero 
bones of Orestes , son of Agamemn6n. After a 0re8t6i * 
vain search, since they did not know where the body of 
Orestes was to be found, they applied to the oracle for more 
specific directions, and were told that the son of Agamem- 
non was buried at Tegea itself, in a place “where two blasts 
were blowing under powerful constraint, — where there was 
stroke and counter-stroke, and destruction upon destruc- 
tion.” These mysterious words were elucidated by a lucky 
accident. During a truce with Tegea, Lidias, one of the 
chiefs of the 300 Spartan chosen youth who acted as the 
moveable police of the country under the ephors, visited 
the place, and entered the forge of a blacksmith — who men- 
tioned to him, in the course of conversation, that in sinking 
a well in his outer court he had recently discovered a coffin 
containing a body seven cubits long; astounded at the sight, 
he had left it there undisturbed. It struck Lichas that the 
gigantic relic of aforetime could be nothing else but the 
corpse of Orestes, and he felt assured of this when he re- 
flected how accurately the indications of the oracle were 
verified; for there were the “two blasts blowing by con- 
straint/* in the two bellows of the blacksmith: there was 
“the stroke and counter-stroke” in his hammer and anvil, 
as well as the “destruction upon destruction” in the mur- 
derous weapons which he was forging. Lichas said nothing, 
but returned to Sparta with his discovery, which he com- 

1 Herod. 1. 67; Paaaao. 111. 8, 6; ohaina anapended la tba tempi* of 
Till. 46, S. Atl^n* Ales at Tegea. 

Herodotue tow tba Identical 
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municated to the authorities, who, by a concerted lefeeme. 
banished him under a pretended criminal accusation. He 
then again returned to Tegea, under the guise of an dfcile, 
prevailed upon the blacksmith to let to him the premises, 
and when he found himself in possession, dug up ana carried 
pff to Sparta the bones of the venerated hero . 1 

From and after ftiis fortunate acquisition, the character 
Their ope- of the contest was changed; the Spartans found 
fca*tnet themselves constantly victorious over the Tegei 
Tegea be- ans. But it does not seem that these victories 
BUMeeTfii 6 * ^ to an y P° 8 ^ ve result, though they might 
nererthe- * perhaps serve to enforce the practical conviction 
maintains* Spartan superiority ; for the territory of Tegea 
her in&G- remained unimpaired, and its - autonomy noway 
pendenoe. restrained. During the Persian invasion Tegea 
appears as the willing ally of Lacedamon, and as the second 
military power in the Peloponnesus ; 3 and wq^may fairly 

P resume that it was chiefly the strenuous resistance of the 
'egeans which prevented the Lacedaemonians from extend- 
ing their empire over the larger portion of the Arcadian 
• communities. These latter always maintained their inde- 
pendence, though acknowledging Sparta as the presiding 
• power in Peloponnesus, and obeying her orders implicitly 
as to the disposal of their military force. And the influence 
which Sparta thus possessed over all Arcadia was one main 
item in her power, never seriously shaken until the battle 
of Leuktra; which took away her previous means of ensuring 
success and plunder to her minor followers . 3 

Having thus related the extension of the power of 
Sparta on her northern or Arcadian frontier, it remains to 
mention her acquisitions od the eastern and north-eastern 
_ side, towards Argos. Originally (as has been 

ofSpart* before stated) not merely the province of Kynuria 
toward! an d the Thyreatis, but also the whole coast down 
oonq«««t of to the promontory of Malea, had either been part 
ThyreStia 0 f the. territory of Argos or belonged to the 
by sparta. ^ r g e j an confederacy. W e learn from Herodotuj* 
that before the time when the embassy from Croesus king 


1 Herod, i. 69-70. dpicdtovn, Re. 

e Herod, is. 26. 4 Thic was raid to tbe XiMd*» 

• Xenopb. Hellen. ▼. t, 19. 'QoTtcp montane about tea yean. before tbe 
'AprdSte, Irav p «!' bpdw td battle of Leuktra, 

ti i6tev ediGwet^xati td dXXdf.pi* 4 Herod. 1. 82. 
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of Lydift -earn© to solicit a3d m Greece (about oi'f b.c.)> the 
whole of tilts territory had fallen into the power of Sporty; 
but hdw long before, or at what precise epoch, we have up' 
information A considerable \ ictorj is said to have been 
Famed by the Aigeians o\ei the Spaitans in the 27th 
Qlympiad or b < , at H \siap on ttye road between Argos 
and Tegea * At that time it does not seem probable that 
Kynuna could ha\e been in the possession ot the Spartans 
— so that we must refer the acquisition to some period m 
the following centur\ though Pausanias places it much 
earlier, during the icign ot Theopompus* — and Eusebius 
connects it with the hr t establishment ot the festival called 
Gymnopsedia at Spaita in (»7S b c 

About the ye ai 1" i c flu Argeians made an effort 
to reconquer Thjzea liom ^part i which led to u of 
a combat long memorable m trie annals of Grecian the soo 
herojbm It agn id b< tween the two powers 
that the possession ot tins temtory should be 
det^unmed b> a combat ot *00 select champions JJJ d 

on each side , the armies of both 1 1 tn mg in older decide the 
to leave the htld clear So undaunt id and so 
equal was the \ iloui oi these two chosen c ompa- ThyreStl* 
rues, that the h ittli term mated b> having only of 

three ot them ilive — Alhenor and Chromium r> 1 
among the Argi i ms, Othrv id* s imong the Spartans The 
two Argeian w ainois h cstc ned home to report the lr victory, 
but Othrjades remained on the field, carried off the arms 
of the enemj s dead into the Spartan camp, and kept his 
position until he was joined bj his countrymen the next 
morning. Both Argos and Sparta claimed the victoiw for 
their respective cli impion**, and the dispute after all was 
decided by a general conflict, in which the Spartans ware 
the conquerors, though not without much slaughter on both 
3idee. The brave Othrvades, ashamed to return home as 
the single survivor ot the *00, fell upon his own sword on 
die field of hatth J 

• This defeat decided the possession of Tbyrea* which 
did not again pass, until a very late period of urecian 
tustory, under the pow er of Argos. Th$ preliminary dud oi 
300 , with its uncertain issue, though well-established l§ to 

'PaQMB 11 86, 1 in r, S 

* Xlerod i b27 Strabo. Till p 376 
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the general fact, was represented by the Argeians in a man- 
stu ner totally aifferent from the above stoiy, which ' 
oom«8 into seems to have been current among the Lacedre- 
po a se as i°n moni&nB. 1 But the most remarkable circum- 
effaxt« ai of”" stance is, that more than a century afterwards— 
th« Ar- when the tyvo powers were negotiating, for a r$- 
reooyer^it. newal of the then expiring truce— the ArgeianB, 
still hankering after this their ancient territory- 
desired theLacedeemonians to submit the question to arbitrs 
tion; which being refused, they next stipulated for the pr. 
vilegeof trying the point in dispute by a duel similar to th 
former, at any time except during the prevalence of war or 
of epidemic disease. The historian tells us that the Lace- 
demonians acquiesced in this proposition, though, they 
thought it absurd, 2 in consequence of their anxiety to keep 
their relations with Argos at that time smooth andpacific. 
But there is no reason to imagine that the duel, in 
which Othryades contended, waa considered as absufd at 
the time when it took place or during the age immediately 
succeeding. It fell in with a sort of chivalrous pugnacity 
which is noticed among the attributes of the early Greeks 3 , 
and also with various legendary exploits, such as the single 
combat ofEchemus andHyllus, of Melanthus and Xanthus, 


1 The Argeians showed at Argos 
a statue. of Perilaus, son of Alkfi- 
ndr, killing Othryadds (Pausan. ii. 
90, 6; ii, 88, 6; compare x. -9, 6, 
and the references in Larcher ad 
Herodot. 1. 89). The narrative of 
Chrysermus, 4v tptTtp IleXoitovvTpta- 
xu>v (as given in Plutarch, Parallel. 
Hsllenlo. p. 800), is different in 
many rsspeots. 

Pausanias found the Thyreatis in 
possession of the Argoiaus (iii. 38,- 
6). They told him that they had 
recovered it by adjudication ; when 
or by whom we do not know : it 
seems to have passed back to Argos 
before the dose of the, reign of 
KleomenOs III. at Sparta (990 b.o,), 
Polyb. It. 80. 

Strabo even reckons Prasiw as 
Argelaa, to the south of Kynuria 
(▼iii. p. 808), though in his other 
passage (p. $14), seemingly cited 


from Ephorus, it is treated as Lace- 
daemonian. Compare Manso, Sparta, 
vol. ii. Beilage I. p. 48. 

Eusebius, placing this duel at a 
much earlier period (01. 97, S, 078 
b.g.), ascribes the first foundation 
of the .Gymnopoedia at Bparta to 
the desire of commemorating the 
event. Pausanias (iii. 7, 8) places 
it still farther back, in the reign 
of Theopompus. 

* Thucyd. v. 41. Tote 84 Aotxsdsi- 
fj.o-.loic to fj.4v itpujxov e$6xti ptopis 
siva t Tauta, iicsiTOt (ixsOdfieuv yip 
▼dvTuic t 6 'Apyoc plX*ov 4x*tv) 4evs« 
yibprjaav 4p’ oI? fjglouv, xal € evsypd- 
(pavto. • . 

■ Herodot. Til. 9. Compare the 
oliallenge whioh Herodotus alleges 
to have been proclaimed to the 
Spartans by Mardoniue, through a 
herald, just before the battle of 
Plgtssa (ix. 48), 
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of Henelaus and Paris, &c. Moreover, the heroism of 
Othryades and his countrymen was a popular themo for 
poets not only at the Spartan gymnop&dia, 1 but also else- 
where, and appears to have been frequently celebrated. 
The absurdity attached to this proposition, then, Alteration 
during the Peloponnesian war — in the minds even in Oreoiam 
of the Spartans, the most old-fashioned and un- to tbe’prao? 
changing people in Greece — is to be ascribed to tioe of de- 
»a change in the Grecian political mind, at and Ju t ei g i£ l# " 
after the Persian war. The habit of political •eieot 
calculation had made such decided progress c|lwn P iott * 
among them, that the leading states especially had be- 
come familiarised with something like a statesmanlike 
view of their resources, their dangers, and their obligations. 
How lamentably deficient this sort of sagacity was during 
the Persian invasion, will appear when we come to describe 
that imminent crisis of Grecian independence: but the 
events of those days were well calculated to sharpen it for 
the future, and the Greeks of the Peloponnesian war had 
become far more refined political schemers than their fore-, 
fathers. And thus it happened that the proposition to 
settle a territorial dispute by a duel of chosen champions, 
admissible and even becoming a century before, came after* 
wards to be derided aB childish. 

The inhabitants of Kynuria are stated by Herodotus 
to have been lonians, but completely dorised Kynuriana 
through their long subjection to Argos, by whom in Argolia 
they were governed as Perioeki. Pausanias be*© 1 ? Ionic 
gives a different account of their race, which he race, bn* 
traces to the eponymous hero Kynurus son of dori, * d ' 
Perseus: but he does not connect them with the Kynurians 
whom he mentions in another place as a portion of the 
inhabitants of Arcadia. a It is evident, that even in the 
time of Herodotus, the traces of their primitive descent 
were nearly effaced. He says they were “Oraeates and 
jPericski” to Argos; and it appears that the inhabitants 
oWmea also, whom Argos had rednced to the same depen- 
dent condition, traced their eponymotfi hero to an Ionic 
stock — Omens was the son of the Attic Erechtheus. 1 

* Athens, xt. p. 878. graphic der GtiMbcn und Stair, 

* Herod. Till. 73, Pauaan. Iff. >, Orieehenlend, hook It eh. six. p. 

I; vllL ST, 3. 8l9)a eoaneota the Xyenrleoe of 

* Peoaen. tl. *5, 6. “Mannert (Ore- Arcftdi* end Argoll*, though Set* 

2 Q 2 
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Strabo seems to have conceived the Kynurians as occu- 
pying originally, not only the frontier district qi Argolis 
and Laconia, wherein Thyrea is situated, but also the north- 
western portion of Argolis, under the ridge . called Lyr- 
keium, which separates the latter from the Arcadian ter- 
ritory of Stymphalus * 1 This ridge was near the town of 
OrnesB, which lay on the border of Argolis near the con- 
fines of Phlrus ; so that Strabo thus helps to confirm the 
statement of Herodotus, that the Orneates were a portions 
of Kynurians, held by Argos along with the other Kynu- 
rians in the condition of dependent allies and Perimki, and 
very probably also of Ionian origin. 

The conquest of Thyrea (a district valuable to the 
Full acqui- Lacedromonians, as we may presume from the 
southern * 18 ^ ar ? e booty which the Argeians got from it 
portion* 1 of during the Peloponnesian war ) 2 was the last 
aua ° from*" territorial acquisition made by SjArta. She 
aea’to sea, was now possessed of a continuous dominion, 
by the comprising the whole southern portion of the 
before* 18 ’ Peloponnesus, from the southern bank of the 
640 b.o. river Nedon on the western coast, to the north- 
ern boundary of Thyreatis on the eastern coast. The area 
of her territory, including as it did both Laconia and Mes- 
senia, was equal to two-fifths of the entire peninsula, all 
governed from the single city, and for the exclusive pur- 
pose and benefit of the citizens of Sparta. Within all this 
wide area there was not a single community pretending to 
independent agency. The townships of the Perimki, and 
the villages of the Helots, were each individually unimpor- 
tant ; nor do we hear of any one of them presuming to treat 
with a foreign state. All consider themselves as nothing 
else but subjects of the Spartan ephors and their subor- 
dinate officers. They are indeed discontented subjects, 
hating as well as fearing their masters, and not to be 
trusted if a favourable opportunity for secure revolt 

dotua tells us that the latter were and Grosakurd gain nothing hSle 
Ionlans: he gives to Ibis name by the conjectural reading of *Ap- 
mneh greater importance and ex- in place of ’ApxaSlac, fofcthe 

tension than the evidence bears ridge of Lyrkeium ran between the 
out. two, and might therefore be oea- 

4 Strabo, viii. p. 370—6 'Iva^oc nected' with either without impro- 
fx<*v avftie ix Aopxelou too priety. 

Kttvouptav Spout tqt'ApxaSiat. Cora/ f Tliucyd. vi. 36, 
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presents itself. But no individual township or ^Listriot is 
strong enough to stand up for itself, while combinations 
among them ore prevented by the habitual watchfulness 
and unscrupulous precautions of the ephors, especially by 
that jealous secret police called the Krypteia, to wnich 
allusion has already been made. 

Not- only therefore was the Spartan territory larger 
and its population more numerous than that of ftrBat 00fnm 
any other state in Hellas, but its government paratfve 
was also more completely centralised and more 
strictly obeyed. Its source of weakness was the that oariy 
discontent of its Pcrioeki and Helots, the latter t, * a6 - 
of whom were not (like the slaves of other states) imported 
barbarians from different countries, and speaking a broken 
Greek, but genuine Hellens — of one dialect and lineage, 
sympathising with each other, and as much entitled to the 
protection ot Zeus Hellanius as their masters — from whom 
indeed they stood distinguished by no other line except 
the perfect trailing, individual ahd collective, which was 
peculiar to the Spartans. During the period on which we 
are at present dwelling, it does nut seem that this discon- 
tent comes sensibly- into operation; but we shall observe 
its manifestations very unequivocally after the Persian and 
during the Peloponnesian war. 

To such auxiliary causes of Spartan predominance we 
must add another — the excellent military position of 
Sparta, and the unassailable character of Laconia generally. 
On three sides that territory is washed by the sea,* with 
a coast remarkably dangerous and destitute of harbours; 
hence Sparta had nothing to apprehend from this quarter 
until the Persian invasion and its consequences — one of 
the most remarkable of which was, the astonishing deve- 
lopment of the Athenian naval force. The city of Sparta, 
far removed from the sea, was admirably defended by an 
almost impassable northern frontier, composed of those 
districts which we have observed above to have been con- 
quered from Arcadia — Kar/atis, Skiritis, Maleatis, and 
Beleminatis. The difficulty as well ^ danger of marching 
into Laconia by these mountain passes, noticed bv Euri- 
pides, was keenly felt by every enemy of the Lacedasmoni- 
ans, and has been powerfully stated by a first rate modern 

1 Xenophon. Halloa. It. 8, 7* fojfcupsvoc aXipcvtope t% 
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observer* Colonel Leake. » No site could be better chosen 
for holding the key of all the penetrable passes than that 
of Sparta. This well-protected frontier was a substitute 
more than sufficient for fortifications to Sparta itself, which 
always maintained, down to the times of the despot Nabis, 
its primitive aspect € of a group of adjacent hill-villages 
rather than a regular city. 

When, along with such territorial advantages, we 
Careful contemplate the personal training peculiar to, 

personal the Spartan citizens, as yet undiminished in 
o?the ng their numbers, — combined with the effect of that 
Spartans— training upon Grecian sentiment, in inspiring 
trhenothcr awe an< ^ a dnffrfttion, — we shall not be surprised 
states had r to find, that during the half-century which elapsed 
at *u ininff k e t ween lh e year 000 n.c., and the final conquest 
s & of Thyreatis from Argos, Sparta had acquired 

and begun to exercise a recognised ascendency qjrer all the 
Grecian states. Her military force was at that time superior 


1 Xenopli. Hellen. v. 6, 30; 

Enrip. ap. Strabo, viii. p. B(J6 ; 
Leake, Travels in Moron, vol. 
iii. c. xxii. p. 26. 

“It is to tlie strength of the 
frontiers, and the comparatively 
large extent of country enclosed 
within them, that we must trace 
the primary cause of the Lace- 
demonian power. These enabled 
the people, when strengthened by 
a rigid military discipline, and 
put in motion by an ambitious 
spirit, first to triumph over their 
weaker neighbours of Messcnia, 
by this additional strength to 
overawe the disunited republics 
of Aroadia, and at length for cen- 
turies to hold an acknowledged 
military superiority over every 
other etate in Greece. 

“It is remarkable that all the 
prinoipal passes into Laconia 
lead to one point: this point is 
Sparta: a faot- which shows at 
onoe how well the position of that 
oity was ohosen for the defence 
iof the province, and how well it 
was adapted, espeoially as long 


as it continued to be unwalled, 
to maintain a p ’ipetual vigilance 
and readiness for defence, which 
are the surost means of offensive 
success. 

“The natural openings into the 
plain of Spnrta are only two ; one 
by the upper Eurotaa, as the 
course of that river above Sparta 
may be termed ; the other by its 
only large branch (Enus, now the 
Jveleflna, which, as 1 have already 
stated, joins the Eurotas opposite 
to the north-eaBtern extremity of 
Sparta. All the natural approaches 
to Sparta from the northward 
lead to one or the other of these 
two valleys. On the side of Mes- 
souia, the. northerly prolongation 
of Mount Taygetum, which Joins 
Mount Lyceum at the pass of 
Andania, now thp pass of Makr^ 
pl&i, furnishes a continued harrier 
of the loftiest kind, admitting 
only of routes easily defensible; 
and which— whether from the 
Cromitis of Aroadls? to the south- 
westward of the modern Londiri, 
flrojp the Stenykleric plain, ’from 
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to that of any of the rest, in a degree much gnsater than 
it afterwards came to be; for other states had not yet at- 
tained their maximum, and Athens in particular was far 
■short of the height which she afterwards reached. In respect 
to discipline as well as number, the Spartan military force 
had even at this early period reached a point which it did 
not subsequently surpass, while in Athens, Thebes, Argos, 
Arcadia, and even Elis (as will be hereafter shown), the 
military training in later days received greater attention, 
and improved considerably. The Spartans (observes Aris 
totle) * brought to perfection their gymnastic training and 
their military discipline, at a time when other Greeks ne- 
glected both the one and the other: their early superiority 
was that of the trained men over the untrained, and ceased 
in after-days when other states came to subject their 
citizens to systematic exercises of analogous character or 
tendency. This fact — the early period at which Sparta at- 
tained her maximum of discipline, power and territory — is 
important to bea* in mind when we are explaining the 
general acquiescence which her ascendency met with in 
Greece, and which her subsequent acts w'ould certainly not 
have enabled her to earn. That acquiescence first began, 
and became a habit of the Grecian mind, at a time when 
Sparta had no rival to come near her — when she had com- 
pletely shot ahead of Argos — and when the vigour of the 
Eykurgean discipline had been manifested in a long series 
of conquests, made during the stationary period of other 
states, and ending only (to use the Bomewhat exaggerated 
phrase of Herodotus) when she had subdued the greater 
part of Peloponnesus . 2 

the plain of the Pamisns, or from 3 Ariitot. Polit. Till. 3, 4. 'En 
Phorst, now Kalamdta — all descend fii aGrojc tovk Adxwvac tejw, lu>< 
into (he valley of the uppar piv aCitol icpo^ptoov talc 9 *Xc- 
Eurotas, and oonduofe to Sparta by itovlaic, bxip^ovtac tu>v &XXa>v* 
Pellana. There waa Indeed a di, xal tolc fuitvaaioK *«l tolc 
branoh of the last-mentioned route xoXtjjuxoic lyutai, Xti*o|Uvooc 4t4- 
whieh deeoended Into the Spartan ptov ou yip up to&c vieoc fop* 
flaln at tho modern Mlstra, and vitctv t6v xp6*ov to&tov ft«4?tpov, 
which must have a very frequent a XX 4 tip «p*c doio&vroc 

communication between Sparta and intW 'Avrayometdc yip 

the lower part of Messenia ; but, rrjs vaiiiisc lyovoi* tpitifov M 
llko tho other direct pasece over 06 * tlyov. 

Tajfetum, It was mnoh more • Herodot. i. 00. U wft, ««l 
dJOeult and defensible than thoae 4 «oXX4j rijs ntXc«aw4«oo an* 
which Z have called the natural eikp«wUvi). 
entrances of the province.* 0 
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Our •accounts of the memorable military organisation 
Mint are scanty, and insufficient .to place 

SstituSonB the details of it clearly before us. The arms of 
Peculiar*”” Bie Spartans, as to all material points, were not 
audmiuute different from those of other Greek hoplites. 
■ubdiv7 But one grand peculiarity is observable from 
a,. 1 ;- the beginning, as an item in the Lykurgean in- 
d Tom*the stitutions. That lawgiver established military 
6 divisions quite distinet from the civil divisions, 
Eudtuoties, whereas in the other states of Greece, until a 
°.* period much later than that which we have now 

reached, the two were confounded — the hoplites or horsemen 
of the same tribe or ward being marshalled together on 
the field of battle. Every Lamhvninnian was bound to 
military service from the age of twenty to sixty, and the 
ephors, when they sent forth an expedition, called to arms 
all the men within gome given limit ol’age. 1 i englotus tells 
us that Lvkurgus established both the Svssitia or public 
mess and the Enonioties and Triakiids, or the military sub- 
divisions peculiar to Sparta. 1 Tin* Triiikads are not men- 
tioned elsewhere nor ran we distinctly make out what 
they were; but the Enomoty was the special characteristic 
of the system, and the pi\ot upon which all its arrange- 
ments turned, lit was a small company of men, the number 
of whom was variable, being given differently at 23, 32, or 
30 men — drjlled and practised together in military evo- 
lutions, and bound to each other by a common oath . 2 Each 
Enomoty had a separate captain or onomotarch, the stron- 
gest. and ablest soldier of the company, who always occupied 
the front rank, and led the Enomoty when it marched in 


1 Herodut. i. 67: compare* Mar- 
cher's note. 

Concerning the obscure and dif- 
ficult subject of the military ar- 
rangements of Sparta, see Ciagius, 
Hepub. Laced.iv. 4 ; Mnnso, Sparta, 
li. Beilago 18. p. 224; (). Muller, 
Hist. Dorians, Jii. 12; Dr. Arnold’s 
note on Thucydides, v. 68; and Dr. 
Thirlwall, History of Greece, vol. 
i. Appendix 3, p. 620. 

1 Pollux, i. 10 , 129 . ’ISltne pivtoi 
tu>v A«xc6ai|i.ovlu)v, ivtofiOTla, jtod 
fidpu: compare Suidae and Hesj^h. 


v. K ^injjLOTia ; Xenoph. Rep. Iiaoon. 
c. 11 , Thucyd. v. 67—68; Xenoph, 
Hellen. vi. 4, 12. 

Suida8 states the eilOmoty at 26 
men. izi the Lacedemonian army 
which fought at the first battle of 
Mantinoia (418 b.c.), it seems Ik 
have consisted of about 82 men 
(Thuc. 1. e.) : at the battle ofLeuk- 
tra of 36 men (Xen. Hellen. 1. e.). 
But the language of Xenophdn and 
Thuoydidds does not imply that 
the number of eaeb enOmoty 
eq^al. 
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single file, giving the order of march as well to ‘setting the 
example. If the Enomoty was drawn up in three, or four, 
or six files, the enomotarch usually occupied t he front post 
on the left, and care was taken that both the front rank 
men and the rear rank men, of each file, should be soldiers 
of particular merit, * 

It was upon these small companies that the constant 
and severe LaeodiPinoniaii drilling was brought to aot. 
They w r erc taught to march in concert, to change rapidly 
from line to file, to wheel right or left in such manner as 
that the enomotarch and the other protostates or front 
rank men should always be the persons immediately op- 
posed to the enemy.'-* Their step was regulated by the fife, 
which played in martial measures peculiar to Sparta, and 
was employed in actual battle a* well as in military practice; 
and so perfectly were they habituated to the rareful 
movements of t lie Enomoty, that if their order dnipng 0 f 
was deranged by anv adverse accident, scattered 
soldiers could spo^-aneou^ly form themselves n ‘° 


1 O. Mulli-r Mates that tin- run- 
motarch, after a rapayioyr, or <1 o- 
jiluyment into plial.mx . Mood on 
the right hand , which is cmitrar> 
to Xenoph. Jicp. Luc 11, !> -’Otb 
8s 6 apyan :uui yiy/STxi, 

oviS’ -(/’JT'ji pLSio.i/-c;o 

a)).’ iotiootc T/.zor/rzn -the 
dpyuiv was thr* first enomoiarch of 
the lSchus, tin; rpniToaTBTf.c l us 
appears from 11, ft.), when the 
enOmoty marched in single file 
To put the rjysfjL » on tin* right 
flank, was done occasionally for 
special reason— v rutt tvtxi 
■ rivoc 8ox^ SopL^prpti/, to ^ ijfiyrjwa 
Se^iov x t p 3 ' c/in, Ac I under-- 
stand Xenophon's description of 
the icapayuiyv) or deployment dif- 
ferently from Muller— it rather 
items that the enftmotie* which 
stood first made & side movement 
to the left, so that the first eno- 
motaroh still maintained his place 
on the left, at the same time that 
the opportunity was created for 
the enfimoties in the rear to come 
up and form equal frout (t<p j^u>- 


fjLvr'ioyT, r.7', jyy-ji-cai tic piTinwo'* 

rj;,’ .3-1-13 X3‘U3T30*J71)- tllO Words 

r y -/ «ari?i have reference, as I 
lmugiiii*. to the proceed ng of the 
fir-t enomotarch, who set the ei* 
umple of side -movement to the left- 
hand, us it i« shown by the words 
winch follow -x»i ?. io r«vT«?c 

£-»t’ 7 i 7 t 'ZH/VfZ tvavtl* XX- 

T3 3TT, The phalanx was consti- 
tuted when all the lochj formed 
an t-q mil and continuous front, 
whether the sixteen cn6mntles (of 
winch each lochus was computed) 
might ho each in one file, in three 
tiles, or in six files. 

' 3 See Xenoph. A nab. iv, 8, 10 
upon the advantage of attacking 
tho enemy with )6yot, in 

which case the strongest and best 
soldiers all came first into con- 
flict. It is to be recollected, how- 
ever, that the praotioe of (he Oy- 
reian troops cannot be eafely 
quoted as authority for the prac- 
tice at Sparta. Xenophda and his 
colleagues established LoehJ, Pen- 
tekosties and Xndmoties In the 
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into the same order, each man knowing perfectly the duties 
belonging to the place into which chance had thrown him. i 
Above the Enomoty were several larger divisions — the 
Pentekostys, the Lochus, and the Mora , 2 of which latter 
there seem to have been six in all. Respecting the number 
of each division, and the proportion of the larger to the 
smaller, we find stafhments altogether different, yet each 
resting upon good authority, — so that we are driven to 
suppose that there was no peremptory standard, and that, 


Cyreian army - the Lochus consisted 
of 100 men, but the numbers of the 
Other two divisions are not stated 
(Anab. iii. 4, 21 ; iv. 3, 26: compare 
Arrian, Tactic, cap. 6j. 

1 The words of ThucyilidCs in- 
dicate the peculiar marshalling of 
the Lacedsomonians, as distinguish- 
ed both from their enemies ami 
from their allies at the battle of 
Mantineia— xai »&&•!»? Oro orcouS/j; 
xaOitrravTo ecx6c|A0vT0jiau-:d>*. 
'AyiSoc tou cm; tSrjou- 

[livou yt'ttOL vofxov : again c 68. 

About the music of t lie flute or 
fife, Thucyd. v. 69; Xon. Hep. 
Lac. 18, 0 : Plutarch, Lyeurg. c. 22. 

* Meursius, Dr. Arnold and Hac- 
ohetti (Della Milizia del Grech i 
Antiohi, Milan, 1807, p. 166 j nil 
think that Lochus and Mora wcro 
different names for the same divi- 
sion; but if this is to be reconciled 
with the statement of Xenophon 
in Sepub. Lac. c. 11, we must sup- 
pose an actual change of nomen- 
clature after the Peloponnesian 
war, which appears to be Dr. 
Arnold’s opinion— yet it is not easy 
to account for. 

There is one point *in Dr. Thirl- 
wall’s Appendix which in of some 
importance, and in which I cannot 
but dissent from his opinion. He 
says, after stating the nomencla- 
ture and classification of the Spar- 
tan military - force as given by 
Xenophon, “Xenophon speaks only 
of Spartans, as appears by the 
epithet noXtru td»v,” p. 621: 4he 


words of Xenophon are, 'Exdat^ 
It tun roXiTixuiv fiopuiv 4ysi itoX4- 
(xapyori fivot, Ac. (Rep. Lac. 11). 

It appears to me that Xenophon 
is hero speaking of the aggregate 
Lacedemonian heavy-armed force, 
including both Spartans and Pe- 
rioeki— not of Spartans alone. Tlo 
word t:o)itixu>> dof* . not mean 
SpartanB as distinguished from 
Pericoki ; but Lacodemoniann. us 
distinguished from allies. Thus 
when Agcsilaus roturns home from 
tho blockade of Phlius, Xenophon 
tolls us that -rauTx xoiVjuai; too* 
|icv eu(iiua/oyc dup^xt, to 64 itoXm- 
x<n o'ixaSe aitrjaYE (Hellen. v. 3, 26). 

0. Muller also thinks that the 
whole number of 6740 men, who 
fought at the first battle of Man- 
tlneia in the thirteenth year of tho 
Peloponnesian war, were furnished 
by the city of Sparta itself (Hist, 
of Dorians, iii. 12, 2): and to prove 
this he refers to the very passage 
just cited from the Hellenloa > of 
Xenophon, which, as far as’ it 
proves anything, proves the con- 
trary of his position. He gives 
no other evidence to support it, 
and I think it in the highest degree 
improbable. 1 have already re- 
marked that he understands the 
expression itoXmx 1 ?) ytopa (in Po- 
lybius, vi. 46) to mean the district 
of Sparta itself as contradis- 
tinguished from Laconia— a con- 
struction which seems to me not 
warranted by the passage in Poly- 
bius. 
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the Enomoty comprised 25, 32, or 3G men; the Peatekostys 
two or four En6moties; the Loch us two or four Paste- 
kosties, and the Mora, 400, 500, GOO, or 900 men — at dif- 
ferent times, or according to the limits of age which the 
ephorB might prescribe for the men whom they called into 
the field, i 

What remains fixed in 'the system is, first, the small 
number, though varying within certain limits, of the elemen- 
tary company called Enomoty, trained to act together, and 
composed of men nearly of the same age, 1 * 3 in which every 
man knew his place: secondly the scale of divisions and 
the hierarchy of officers, each rising above the other, — the 
Enomotarch, the Pentokontdr, the Lochage, and the Pole- 
marcli, or commander of the Mora, — each having the charge 
of their respective divisions. Orders were transmitted 
from the king, as commander-in-chief, through the Pole- 
marchs to the Lochages. — from Ihe Loclmges to thePente- 
koniers, and then from the latter to the Enoinotarehs, each 
of whom caused tln-71 to be executed by his Enonioty. As 
all these men had been previously trained to the duties of 
their respective stations, the Spartan infantry possessed 
the arrangements and aptitudes of a standing army. Origin- 
ally they seem to have had no cavalry at all, 3 and when 
cavalry w r as at length introduced into their system, it was 
of a very inferior character, no provision having been made 
for it in the Lykurgean training. Put the military force 


1 Aristotle, Aaxibvw* IloliTtior, 

Fragm. 6—0, ed. Neumann : Tho- 

tius, t. A67/JC. Harpokration, Mips. 
Etymologic. Mag. Mopa. The state- 
ment of Aristotle is transmitted 
so imperfectly that we cannot make 
out clearly what it was. Xeno- 
phon says that there were six 
more in all, comprehending all 
the oltisens of military age (Kop. 
Lao. 11, 8). But Ephorus stated 
the more at 600 men, Kallisthenfis 
it 700, and Polybius at 000 (Flu- 
tarch, Pelopid. 17; Diodor. xv. 82). 
If all- the citizens competent to 
bear arms were comprised In six 
mono, the numbers of esoh mora 
must of eourse have varied. At 
the battle of Mantineia there were 
leven Lacedemonian lochi, jack 


lochus containing four pente- 
konties, and each pentekosty con- 
taining four enOmoties : Thucy- 
dides seems (as I before remarked) 
to make ouch euOmoty thirty-two 
men. But Xenophon telle us that 
oaoli mora had four loebl, each 
lochus two pentekostlos, and eaeb 
pentekosty two enOmoties (Rep. 
Lac. 11, 4). The names of these 
divisions remain the same but the 
numbers varied 

* This is implied In the feet, 
that the men under thirty, or under 
thirty-five years of age, were often 
detached in a battle to pursue the 
light troops of the enemy (Rea* 
Hellen. It. 6, 16—10). 

• Zenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, It. 
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of the other citien of Greece, even down to the close of the 
Peloponnesian war, enjoyed little or no special training, 
having neither any small company like the en6moty, con- 
sisting of particular men drilled to aot together — nor fixed 
and disciplined officers — nor triple scale of subordination 
and subdivision. Gymnastics and the use of arms made 
in other a P ar ^ ^ uca ^° n everywhere, and it is to be 
Grecian presumed that no Grecian hoplite was entirely 
oitiea there without some practice of marching in line and 
peculiar military evolutions, inasmuch as the obligation 
divisions serve was universal and often enforced. But 
distinct * such practice was casual and unequal, nor had 
ch-n the an y ^dividual of Argos or Athens a fixed mili- 
€nx * tary place and duty. The citizen took arms among 

his tribe, under a Taxiorch chosen from it for the occasion, 
and was placed in a rank or line wherein neither his place nor 
his immediate neighbours were predetermined. /The tribe 
appears to have been the only military classification known 
to Athens,^ and the taxiarch the only tribe officer for in- 
fantry, as the phy larch was for cavalry, under the general- 
in-chief. Moreover, orders from the general were pro- 
claimed to the line collectively by a herald of loud voice, 
not communicated to the taxiarch so as to make him res- 
ponsible for the proper execution of them by his division, 

1 Herodot. vi. Ill, Thucyd. vi. in Arc.idia began at a much later 
98 ; Xenopb. Hellen. iv. 2, 19. time, after the battle of Leuktra 

The same marshalling ofhoplites, (Xenopb. Hellen. vii. 4, 43). 
according to the civil tribes to About the Athenian Taxiarohs, 
which -liey belonged, is seen in one to each tribo, Bee ^schinos, 
the inhabitants of Mess6n& in dn Pals. Lug. c. 63. p. 300 R. ; 
Sicily as well as of .Syracuse Lysias, pro Mantitheo, Or. xvi. p. 
(Thucyd. iii. 90; vi. 100). 147; Lemosth. adv. 13 quo turn pro 

At Argos there was a body of nomine, p. 999 R. Philippic, i. p. 
1000 hoplite*, who during the Pe- 47. 

loponnesian warreceivod training Sue the advice given by Xeno- 
in military manoeuvres at the cost <>f phon (in his Treatise De Officio 
the city (Thucyd. v. 07), but there Magistri Equitum) for tHe remo- 
te reason to beliove that this d tiling of the Athenian cavalry, 
arrangement was not introduced and for the introduction of smajjl 
until about the period of the peace divisions, each with its special 
of.Nikias in the tenth or eleventh commander. The division into 
year of ths Peloponnesian wat, tribes is all that he finds reoog- 
when the truce botween Argos and nised (Off. M. E. C. ii. a— iv. 9); 
Sparta was just expiring, and when he strongly recommends giving 
the forme* began to entertain orders— 6ta repay ytXaeiot and not 
scheme* ^nmhlMnn Tbft Enulti nrh urn'wne. 
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With an arrangement thus perfunctory and unsystematised, 
we shall be surprised to find how well the military duties 
were often performed. But every Greek who contrasted it 
with the symmetrical structure of the Lacedaemonian armed 
force, and with the laborious preparation of every Spartan 
for his appropriate duty, felt an internal sentiment of in- 
feriority which made him willingly accept the headship of 
“these professional artists in the business of war, Bl as they 
are often denominated. 

It was through the concurrence of these various circum- 
stances that the willing acknowledgment of Sparta as 
the leading state of Hellas became a part of Grecian habi- 
tual sent iment, during tlu* interval between about Beoogniied 
OOO'b.c. and 547 b.c. During this period too, ®" p g 
chiefly, Greece and her colonies were ripening ? part^of 
into a sort of recognised and active partnership. ®, a J^ 7 i ® n re ' 
The common religious assemblies, which bound timent— oo- 
the parts together, not only acquired greater 
formality and more jxtended development, but growing 
also beca;ne more numerous and frequent — while 
the Pythian, Isthmian, andNemean games were comma* 
exalted into a national importance, approaching nlon - 
to that of the Olympic. The recognised superiority of 
Sparta thus formed part and parcel of the first historical 
aggregation of the Grecian states. It was about the year 
647 b.c., that Crossus of Lydia, when pressed by Cyrus and 
the Persians, solicited aid from Greece, addressing himself to 
the Spartans as confessed presidents of the whole Hellenic 
body. 2 And th$ tendencies then at work, towards a cer- 
tain degree of increased intercourse and co-operation among 
the dispersed members of the Hellenic name, were doubt- 
less assisted by the existence of a state recognised by all 
as the first — a state w hose superiority was the more readily 
acquiesced in, because it was earned by a painful and la- 
borious discipline, which all admired, but none chose to 
oopy.3 

• • Plntareb, Pelopid. c. 33. Iliv- vtoOai o&?tv ditopiTw jip 

Tu>v Axpoi TtjrviTai %a\ oo<pi<7Tal ?tuv AwpooxtrcTiv iffTtv. 
icoX«|itxu>> 5vt«c oi SitapTiiTat, Ac. 1 ‘Tpiac yip irovMvofiat epotardvat 
(Xenoptu Bop. Lac. c. 14) j) 7 r,oai© 'EX).i8«>< (Horodoi. L W) : oom* 
&v, piv aXXou< «tiToax*2i***dc p«* !• i J vi. W, about 
tl'Mi to r» STpaTtwuwv, AaiiSn* Spartan hegemony. 

I&ovlouc xtp 5vti tcx'Itbc tu»v noXt- 1 Xanoph. Repab. Lao. IS, S. bni* 
(juxeuv. . • . "Ufftft tu|y 2c*fiiva>v ;lf- vo^ti pit maGtn dattg- 
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* Whether it be true (as 0. Miiller and other learned 
men conceive) that the Homerio mode of fighting was the 
general practice in Peloponnesus and the rest of Greece 
anterior to the invasion of the Dorians, and that the latter 
first introduced the habit of fighting with close ranks and 
protended spears, is g point wnich cannot be determined. 
Homerio Throughout all our historical knowledge of 
™°htiii 0 — Greece, a close rank among the hoplites, char- 
probibiy ging with spears always in hand, is the prevailing 

to* Asia* practice; though there are cases of exception, in 

not to*’ which the ^pear is hurled, when troops seem 

Greece. afraid of coming to close quarters. 1 Nor is it by 

any means certain, that the Homeric manner of fighting 
ever really prevailed in Peloponnesus, wh/ch is a couhtry 
eminently inconvenient for the use of war-chariots. The 
descriptions of the bard may perhaps have been founded 
chiefly upon what, he and his auditors witnessed on the 
coast of Asia Minor, where chariots were more employed, 
and where the country was much more favourable to them. 2 
¥e have no historical knowledge of any military practice 
in Peloponnesus anterior to the hoplites with close ranks 
and protended spears. 

One Peloponnesian state there was, and one alone, 
which disdained to acknowledge the superiority or head- 
ship of Lacedaemon. Argos never forgot that she had once 
Argos—her .been the chief power in the peninsula, and her 
struggles to feeling towards Sparta was that of a jealous, but 
headship of impotent, competitor. By what steps the de- 
Greece. cline of her power had taken place, we are unable 

CcftfiaToc, (LifUSiffOai 84 afcti o68tp.la 87-89). iticTtoovTc; 06 rau; Ttapxexso- 
itAXtc e84X*i. ai< t6 wXiov xal aitdcTatc, f) T<p a^p' 

The magnificent funeral dis- a 6tu>v iz t 4 Ipya cu'j'&Xqv xa» 

course, pronounced by Perikles in 4v ‘talc ol p-iv (the Spar- 

the early part of the Peloponnesian tans) inmdvtp oox^oci vioi 

war over the deceased Athenian Cvrtr t b dvSpsIov pitTip/ovTai, Ao. 
warriors, Includes a remarkable The impress! on of the light troopa 

contrast of the unconstrained pa- when they first began toattaok the 
triotiam and bravery of the Atheni- Lacedemonian boplltdfc in the i£ 
ana, with the austere, repulsive land of Sphakteria la strongly ez- 
aud ostentatious drilling to which pressed by Thucydides (iv. 84)— 
the Spartans were subject from vg 8t8ooXu>fi 4voi u>< diet 

their earliest youth ; at the same A«xs8aip,ovloos, Ac. 
time It attests the powerful* effect 1 Xenopb. Hellen. v. 4, 62: com- 
which that 'drilling produced upon pare ill. 6, 20. 
the mind of Greeoe (Thuoyd.HU. * jKenoph. Hellen. iii. 4, 12. 
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to make out, nor can we trace the succession of her kings 
subsequent to PheicL6n. It has been already stated that 
about 669 b. c., the Argeians gained a victory over the 
Spartans at Hysi®, and that they expelled from the port 
of Nauplia its pre-existing inhabitants, who found shelter, 
by favour of the Laced® monianB, at the port of Mothdnd 
inMessenia: 1 Damokratidas was therTking of Argos. Pau- 
sanias tells us that Meltas the son of Lakid$s was the last 
descendant of Temenus who succeeded to this dignity; he 
being condemned and deposed by the people. JPlutarch 
however states that the family of the Her&kleids died out, 
and that another king, named .iEgon, was chosen by the 
people at the indication of the Delphian oracle. 9 Of this 
story, Pausanias appears to have known nothing. His lan- 
guage implies that the kingly dignity ceased with Meltas — 
wherein he is undoubtedly mistaken, since the title existed 
(though probably with very limited functions) at the time 
of the Persian war Moreover there is some ground for 

E resuming that theming of Argos was even at that time a 
[erakleid — Bince the Spartans offered to him a third part 
of the command of the Hellenic force, conjointly with their 
own two kings . 3 The conquest of Thyreatiaby the Spar- 
tans deprived the Argeians of a valuable portion of tneir 
Pericekis, or dependent territory. But Orne® and the re- 
maiping portion of ’Kynuria* still continued to belong to 
them: tne plain round their city was very productive; and, 
except Sparta, there was no other power m Peloponnesus 
superior to them. Myken® and Tiryns nevertheless, seem 
both to have been independent states at the time of the 
Persian war, since both sent contingents to the battle of 


* Peusan. It. 24, 2 ; It. .30, 2. 

* PftUMn. ii. 19, 2 ; Plutarch (Cut 
Pythia anno non reddat oracula, do. 
o. 6. p. 890} Da Fortunt Alexandri, 
o.8.p. 940). bakidfts, king of Argos, 
la also named by Plntaroh aa lux a- 
rlons and effeminate (Do oapiendft 
db hostlhue utllitate, o. 0. p. £9). 

O. M filler (Hi et. Dorians, ill. 0, 
10) identifies LakidOs, son of Mel- 
tan, named by Pausanias, with Left- 
hbdfts eon of Pbeidftn, named by 
Herodotus as one of the suitors 
for the daughter of JQoistbeaOs tbe 
Sikyonian (ri. t>T)' ( and bo tfeus 


infers that Meltas mast bare been 
deposed and succeeded by JBgOa, 
about ft 60 n. o. This conjecture 
seems to me not mmefa to be trusted. 

1 Herodot. yti. 149. 

4 Herodot. Tiii. 78. 

Strabo distinguishes two p l aeee 
called Oraen ; one a Tillage la the 
Argelan territory, the other a town 
between Ooriatb and Sikyftn : but 
I doubt whether there erer word 
two plaeee eo called : the town or 
Tillage dependent on Argot otarae 
tberoly plate (Strabo, rttk p. ns). 
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Platoa, Ot a time when Argos held aloof and rather favour- 
ed the Persians. At what time Kleonre became 
the ally or dependent of Argos, we cannot dis- 
tinctly make out. During the Peloponnesian 
war it is numbered in that character along with 
Omeae; 1 but it seems not to have lost its auto- 
nomy about the year 470 b.c., at which period 
Pindar represents the Kleonaeans as presiding and distri- 
buting prizes at the Nemean games. 2 The grove of Nemea 
was less than two miles from their town, and they were 
the original presidents of this great festival — a function, 
of which they were subsequently robbed by the Argeians, 
in the same manner as the Pisatans had been treated by 
the Eleians with reference to the Olympic Agon. The 
extinction of the autonomy of Kleonse, ana the acquisition 
of the presidency of the Nemean festival by Argos, were 
doubtless simultaneous, but we are unable t<x mark the 
exact time. For the statement of Eusebius, that the Ar- 
geians celebrated the Nemean festival as early as the 53rd 
Olympiad, or 5f>fi b.c., is contradicted by the more valuable 
evidence of Pindar. 2 

Of Corinth and Sikyon it will be more convenient to 
speak when we survey what is called the Age 
of the Tyrants or Despots ; and of the inhabitants 
of Achaia (who occupied the southern coaBt of 
the Corinthian Gulf, westward of Sikyon as far 
as Cape Araxus, the north-western point of Pelo- 
ponnesus), a few words exhaust our whole know- 
ledge, down to the time at which we are arrived. These 


Aohaia— 

twelve 

autono- 

mous 

■ towns, per- 
haps more 
—little 
known. 


1 Thucyd. v. G7-vi. 95. 

The ELlednesans are ‘also said to 
have aided the Argeians in the 
destruction of Mykente. conjointly 
with the Tegeatans : from lienee, 
however, we cannot infer anything 
as to their dependence at that time 
(Btraho, viii. p. 877). 

* Pindar, Hem. x. 49. KXcutvaluiv 
irp6« dv&pu>v TSTpixic (compare Hem. 
JV. 17). KXtwvaioo t’ Ate’ afiLvo;, Ac. 

■ Bee Oouini Dissertation. Ago- 
nistleas, lii.'fi. 

The tenth He mean Ode of Pindar 
la ek this point peculiarly good 
evidence, inasmuch as it is im- 


posed for, and supposed to be sung 
by Theiaus, a native of Argos. 
Had there been any jealousy then 
subsisting between Argos and 
Klebnee on the sub eot of the pre- 
sidency of this festival, Pindar 
would never on such an occasion 
have mentioned expressly the Kle6- , 
neeans as presidents. 

The statements of the Soholia 
on Pindar, that the Corinthian# at 1 
one time celebrated the Hemean 
games, or that they weire of old 
celebrated at-Bikyftn, seem un- 
founded (Schol. Find. Arg. 
an^Hem. x. 49). ; 
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/kcueeane are given to ue as representing the. ijiie-Dortytn 
inhabitants of Laconia, whom the legend affirms to have 
retired under Tisamenus to the northern parts of Pelojwja* 
nesus, from whence they expelled the pre-existing Ioxnsnfr 
and occupied the country. The race of their kings is said 
to have lasted from Tisamenus down to Ogygus 1 — how long 
we do not know. After the death ofjhe latter, the Achaean 
towns formed each a separate republic, but with periodical 
festivals and sacrifice at the temple of ZeusHomarius, afford- 
ing opportunity of settling differences and arranging their 
common concerns. Of these towns, twelve are known from 
Herodotus and Strabo — Pellene, iEgira, JEgre, Bura, 
Helike, JEgiurn, Rhypes, Pat roe, Pharse, Olenus, Dyme, 
Tritaea. 3 But there must originally have been some other 
autonomous towns besides these twelve; for in the 23rd 
Olympiad, Ikarus of Hyperosia was proclaimed as victor, 
and there seems good reason to believe that Hyperesin, an old 
town of the Homeric Catalogue, was in Achaia. 3 it it af- 
firmed, that before the * chaean occupation of the country, the 
lonittus bad dwelt in i dependent villages, several of which 
were subsequently aggregated into towns: thus Patr® was 
formed by a coalescence of seven villages, Dyme from eight 
(one of which was named Tcutliea), und JBgiura also from 
seven or eight. But all these towns were small, and some 
of them underwent a farther junction one with the other; 
thus JEgse was joined with^Egeira, and Olenus withDyme*. 
All the authors seem disposed to recognise twelve cities, 
and no more, in Achaia; for Polybius, still adhering to that 
number, substitutes Leontium and Keryneia in place of 
-<Eg® and Rhypes; Pausanias gives Keryneia in place of 
Patr®. 5 We hear of no facts respecting these Ach®an towns 
until a short time before the Peloponnesian war, and even 
then their part was inconsiderable. 

The greater portion of the territory comprised under 
the name of Achaia was mountain, forming the northern 


1 Polyb. ii. 41. 

* Herodot. i. 145; Strabo, Till. p. 

m. 

• Pansan. It. 15, 1{ Strabo, viii, 
p. 883; Homer, Iliad, ii. 678. Pau- 
eanias Beema to hare forgotten this 
statement when he tells us that 
the name of Hyperdsia was ex- 
changed for that of JEge ira, daring 


the time of the Ionian occupation 
of the oountry (vii. 36, 1; Steph. 
Byz. copies him, r. Atyeipa). It is 
doubtful whether the two name* 
designate the same place, nor doaa 
Strabo conceive that they did. 

4 Strabo, viii. p. 387, 343, 8M* 

• Polyb ii. 41. 
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descent of those high ranges, passable only through very 
difficult gorges, which separate the country from Arcadia 
to th$ south, and which throw out various spurs approaching 
closely to the Gulf of Corinth. A strip of flat land, with 
white clayey soil, often very fertile, between these moun- 
tains and the sea, formed the plain of each of the Achfe&ri 
towns, which were situated for the most part upon steep 
Outlying eminences overhanging it. From the mountains 
between Achaia and Arcadia, numerous streams flow into 
the Corinthian Gulf, but few of them are perennial, and 
the whole length of coast is represented as harbourleBB.* 

1 Bee Leako’a Tiuvcls iuMorea, c. xxvii. and xxxL 
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